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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Whilst we find books of reference in most departments of sciences and 
literature in connection with European countries, daily becoming cheaper and 
more abundant, those who investigate and seek for information regarding the 
sources of British India, or any of the Scientific and economic subjects connec- 
ted with Eastern Countries, still meet with much difficulty and hindrance, 
owing to the necessity of consulting numerous authors whose works are scarce 
or costly. And as some inquirers are without the pecuniary means of procur- 
ing all the requisite books and Journals, or find it impossible to procure them 
at any cost, whilst others want leisure or opportunity for such extensive 
research, it is evident that progress in these branches of knowledge would be 
greatly facilitated, by collecting and condensing this widely dispersed in- 
formation, thereby enabling future inquirers to gain some acquaintance with 
the results of the investigations made by the many diligent and laborious in- 
dividuals, who have devoted a great portion of their time to collecting 
information over the vast areas of Southern Asia. 

My avocations while employed in India, more particularly in the past 
seven years, have rendered necessary for me a collection of books of reference 
relating to India and the East, somewhat more numerous and varied in 
character than private individuals generally possess ; whilst my employment a 
Secretary to the Madras Central Committees for the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855, the Universal Exhibition held in 1855, in 
Paris, and the Madras Exhibition of 1857, combined with my duties (since 
1851), as Officer in Charge of the Government Central Museums, have brought 
under my notice a rare variety of Eastern products and subjects of interest; 
and thinking that, before quitting the countries in which I have dwelt for nearly 
a quarter of a century, I might, with advantage leave to my successors in a 
portable form, the notes made on the products of the East that have come 
under my notice, combined with an abstract of useful information respecting 
these contained in my books, I have been led to show the results in the present 
shape. 

A work of this aim and character might doubtless fully occupy the life 
time of several men attainments ; and this Cyclopedia of India and Eastern and 
Southern Asia, may therefore be regarded only as a first attempt towards the 
kind of book, the want of which has been long and generally felt. But although 
fully conscience of its incompleteness in many respects, yet, I trust it may still 
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be received with all imperfections and omissions, as a useful and opportune 
addition to Asiatic literature ; at least by those who recognize the greatness of 
the saying of Emmerson, that ‘*the thing done avails, and not what is said 
about it; and that an “original sentence, or a step forward, is worth more than 
all the censors’”*' which may be made by such as are disposed to find fault, or 
who would demand in a work of this kind, a degree of perfection unattainable 
on a first trial. 

The book is merely a novelty in form, the matter it contains being as old 
as our possessions in India : it is simply a compilation of the facts and scientific 
knowledge, which authors and inquirers have been amassing and communicat- 
ing since then, to one and another and the public. But, “in our time, the higher 
walks of literature have been so long and so often trodden, that whatever any 
individual may undertake, it is scarcely possible to keep out of the foot steps of 
his precursors”, t and this Cyclopedia. I may, therefore, avow to be put an 
endeavour to make generally available, in a condensed form, the information 
acquired by those who have in any way investigated the natural or manu- 
factured products of Southern Asia, or have at any time made its arts or 
natural history the subjects of inquiry. Some of those whose writings I have 
made use of, have long since gone to their account, but many a labourer yet 
alive may find the result of his labours embodied here ; and I have done 
this freely, because even those whose writings I have most largely drawn, 
will acknowledge that the quaint old lines of Chaucerff still apply with full 
force; viz. that, 


“Out of the old field, as man sayeth, 

Cometh all his new corn fro’ year to years; 

So out of old books, in good faith, 

Cometh all this new Sciences that men lere” 

Indeed, I have rather sought to collect and condense accurate and well 
ascertained facts than to present novelties; for originality is but too often 
unconscious or undetected limitation. Byron, years ago, remarked that all 
pretensions to it are ridiculous; and a wiser one than Byron has told us that 
“there is nothing new under the sun,” But if there be nothing absolutely new 
in this work, I hope it may yet be found to contain much which to many was 
unknown before; and which for want of books, liesure, or opportunity, may 
have debarred them from learning. 

The Cyclopedia is not intended to comprise the whole Science of Botany, 
nor that of Medicine or Zoology; nor to instrust in all the matters useful in 
Commerce or the Arts; but, whether examined for information or ammuse- 
ment, the botanist, the medical practitioner, the naturalist and the merchant. 


♦English Traits p. 5 
fSalad for the Social, p. 317 
ttibid, page 321. 
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may perhaps each find something in it which, from his engagements he did not 
know before, or though once knowing he may have again forgotten. In both 
cases, the work may prove useful, since old thoughts are often like old cloths; 
put away for a time, they become apparently new by brushing up. It 
would have been better perhaps, had a work of this kind been undertaken 
years ago, or even now were it made the joint effort of several persons : 
indeed, to render it in any way complete, would call for the resources at the 
command of a Government rather than of individuals; but we cannot have 
every thing at the time we wish, nor in the way we wish, and it is better to have 
some one undertake it and do it the best way he can, now, than to postpone it 
to some further indefinite period. 

With a view therefore of laying a foundation as a starting point for future 
inquirers, I now undertake the commencement of a work, towards which I hope 
to receive from many quarters aid and support as I proceed : being thereby 
enabled either to produce future enlarged and improved editions of the work 
my self, placing it, as I hope, within the reach of all, or seeing that task taken 
up here after, by younger men, with more time and opportunities then are now 
before me. A dinner of fragments is often said to be best dinner, and in the 
same way, there are few minds that might furnish some instructions and 
entertainment, from their scraps, odds and ends of knowledge. Those who 
cannot weave a uniform web, may atleast produce a piece patchwork; and 
any items of information sent to me will be very acceptable. 

There is another difficulty which inquirers in this country have had to 
meet and struggle with ; I allude to the many languages and dialects in use in 
India and Eastern Asia, and subsequently the variety of scientific, national, or 
even local names, by which the same thing is known. The only means of 
overcoming this difficulty was to frame a copious index of Contents; for Pope 
has well said that, 

“Index learning turns no student pale, 

yet holds the eel of science by the tail."’ 

This Indexing will add to the bulk of the book, but greatly also to its value as 
a work of reference; and will be carefully completed. 


1858 


Edward Balfour 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The first edition with its two Supplements contained 29,870 names and 
the work was favourably received by the public and press. But my acquintance 
with these countries did not permit me to regard that number as other than a 
foundation for an enlarged and improved edition, and this second edition will 
contain about 100,000 names, under which much connected .with India and 
with Eastern and Southern Asia will be found. 

I have spared neither time nor labour to make the present edition as 
perfect as possible, but a Cyclopedia must necessarily ever be progressive. 

1871 Edward Balfour 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


nnHE first edition of this Cyclopaidia was published in 1858 in India, the 
second, also in India, in 1873, and the years 1877 to 1884 inclusive 
have been occupied in revising it for publication in England. During this 
process, every likely source of further information has been examined, and 
many references made. I am under obligations to many learned men, to the 
Secretariat Officers of the Indian Governments, and to the Kecord and Library 
Officers of the India Office, Colonial Office, and British Museum, for their ready 
response to my applications for aid. 

This edition contains 35,000 articles, ami 16,000 index headings, relating 
to an area of 30,360,571 square kilometers (11,722,708 square miles), peopled 
by 704,401,171 souls. In dealing with subjects in quantities of such magnitude, 
oversights and points needing correction cannot but have occurred ; but it is believed 
that errata are not many, and will be of a kind that can be readily remedied. 

It is inevitable that difficulties in transliteration should be experienced 
owing to the variously accented forms which some words assume even among 
tribes of the same race, also to the different values accepted in many languages 
for the same letters, and especially to the want of correspondence in the letters 
of the several Eastern alphabets ; but in this work traditional and historical 
spelling has not been deviated from, and the copious Indices will guide to 
words of less settled orthography. 

Men of the same race, habits, and customs, plants and animals of the same 
natural families, genera, and even species, are so widely distributed throughout the 
South and East of Asia, that local histories of them are fragmentary and 
incomplete. India in its ethnology, its flora and fauna, can therefore only 
be fairly dealt with by embracing a wider area. This is the reason why 
the Cyclopaedia and my work on the Timber Trees include all Eastern and 
Southern Asia, the regions, the areas and populations of which may be thus 
indicated : — 
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PREFATORY NOTICE. 


INDIA, 

EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 

! SwuARB Kilometers. 

Population. 

Caucasus, Russian, 

472,666 

5,546,554 

Trans-Caspian, do. ... 

327,068 

203,000 

Central Asia, do. ... 

3,017,700 

6,086,000 

Independent Turkoman Region, 

206,500 

450,000 

Khiva, 

67,800 

700,000 

Bokhara, Thignan, Karategin, etc., 

239,000 

2,130,000 

Arabia, ..... 

3,156,600 

5,000,000 

Persia, ..... 

1,647,070 

7,653,000 

Afghanistan and Provinces, 

721,664 

4,000,000 

Kafiristan, . . . . 

51,687 

500,000 

China Proper, .... 

4,024,690 

350,000,000 

China Provinces, . 

7,531,074 

21,180,000 


11,556,764 

371,200,000 

Corea, ..... 

236,784 

8,500,000? 

Japan and Provinces, 

382,447 

36,357,212 

British India and Feudatories, 

3,774,193 

252,511,210 

Nepal, Bhutan, .... 

234,000 

3,300,000 

French India, .... 

508 

276,649 

Portuguese India, .... 

3,355 

444,987 

Ceylon, ..... 

24,702 

2,606,930 

Further India— 



British Burma, .... 

1 229.351 

* 3,707,646 

Manipur, ..... j 

19,675 

* 126,000 

Tribes south of Assam, . I 

65,500 

200,000 

Burma, Independent, . ' 

' 457,000 

4,000,000 

Siam, ..... 

726,850 

5,750,000 

Annam, . . i 

! 140,500 

21,000,000 

French Cochin-China, . . j 

59,456 

1,597,013 

Cambodia, ..... 

83,861 

890,000 

Malacca, Independent, 

81,500 

300,000 

Straits Settlements, 

3,742 

390,000 

Islands — 



Andamans, ..... 

6,497 

14,500 

Nicobars, ..... 

1,772 

5,500 

Sunda Islands, Moluccas, 

1,693,757 

28,867,000 

Philippines, Spanish Indies, 

296,182 

6,300,000 

Netherland India, .... 

677,038 

27,154,054 

New Guinea and Papuan Islands, 

785,362 

807,956 

British Northern Borneo, 

57,000 

150,000 

Australia, ... 

... 

2,193,200 

Tasmania, 


115,705 

New Zealand, 


489,933 

Total, excluding Australia, Tasmania, 

30,360,571 Bq.kil. 

704,401,171 

and New Zealand, 

11,722,708 sq. in. 



I am under obligations to Messrs. Morrison & Gibb for their careful press- 
work. All that their art could do has been done to aid me in keeping the 
work in a compact <orni. 


2 Oxford Square, Hyde Park, 
London, 2ith May 1885. 


EDWARD BALFOUR. 
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MAIDAH. 


MAINPDRI, 


MAIDAH. Beno. A conical hillock raised on year, is sown in April, May, and June, and reaped 
a salt held to servo as a filter of the saline soil. in October, November, and December. Boro rice 
MAIDAN. Hind. In India, an open plain, or is sown in November and December, and reaped in 
the esplan^e outside a city or fort. In WeBtcrn March, April, and May. 

Asia it seems to be used specially for the public Jute is largely cultivated throughout the dis- 
square or piazza, in the Italian sense, of a city. trict, but particularly in the rich alluvial tracts 
MAIDEN-HAlBi formed by the Brahmaputra between Ghafargaon 

ArliantumoapilliiB Veneris. | Shih-chang-sang, . Chin, in the south-east, and Bhairab Bazar in the nortli 
A fern found wild in many parts of Europe, on of Dacca District. The river has here silted up a 
damp shaded rocks, and a favourite garden plant great deal of late years, and jute is grown on tho 
with the British in Imlia. It is the of alluvial accretions (chars) thus formed. Tho 

the Greeks, and probably gained its name from seed is generally sown in April or May, after the 
its having formed a part of tho preparations used cold-weather crops have been rcap<Kl and the 
by the ladies for stiffening their hair. Adiantiim fields repeatedly ploughed. The ordinary quan- 
capillus Veneris, Ziiin., is used medicinally in tity of seed used is about 8 lbs. per acre. Seed 
India as a febrifuge, and in catarrhal affections, is raised from the plant by the cultivator. 

Giiigko, the mai<len-hair tree of Japan (Saliaburia Tigers infest the char lands in the river beds in 
ailinntifolia), is planted about all the temples, and' the north-west of the district, and bears and 
attains a great size. The Chinese are fond of other wild animals arc found in the Madhupur 
dwarfing it. Its fruit is sold in the markets in jungle. — Imp. Gaz. 

all\Chiiicse towns by tho name of Pii-kwo. and is MAIMONIDES, the I«atin name of Musa bin 
not unlike dried alinunds, only white, fuller, and Maimun, a learned philosopher and physician, 
more round. — Fortune^ Tea Countries, born A.D. 1185 at Cordova in Spain, and died at 

MAIKAIi, a range of hills running S.W. from Fostat, at tho ago of 70, in 1204. He wrote a 
Amarkantak, for a distance of some 70 miles, work on tho Jewish Calendar, but left Spain for 
whence they are continued by a similar range, Acre* in 1105, to escape persecution, and finally 
locally known as the Saletckri Hills. Tho Maikal settled at Fostat, near the modern Cairo, whertj 
Hills form the eastern scarp or outer range of the he practised medicine, and was physician to Salah- 
gr»at liill system which traverses India almost ud-Din. He composed a religious guide (his 
from cast to west, south of the Ncrbadda. They Mishneh thorah), based on revelation and tradi- 
do not ordinarily exceed 2000 feet in height, but tion. and then, ‘ to prove that the principles there 
the liOpha Hill, which is a detAched peak belong- set forth were confirmed by philosophy,' he wrote 
ing to this range, hna an elevation of .1500 feet. his Dalalat al-hairin, the Guide of the Perplexed, 
MAI KAY. Bukm. A species of Murmya? called in Hebrew Morch ncbhuchim. A charge 
a tiinW tree of Amherst, Tavoy, and Mergui, of apostasy from the Jewish faith under Muhain- 
tnaximum girth 1 cubit, and maximum length 15 madan persecution, was brought against Maimon- 
feet. It is used by Burmese for handles of knives ides, which was cither suggested or corroborak‘<l 
and other weapons, and is a strong, tough wood, by a letter on Involuntary Apostasy, purporting 
in grain like boxwood . — Captain Dance; Major to be written by Maimonidcs, and containing such 
i^impson's Report, sentiments as that death must be preferred to the 

MAIL GHAT, a strip of wild country along the* worship of idols, but Islam is not idolatry; that 
Wardha river, where dwell Gond, llaj Good, the profession of a belief in Mahomed is not a 
Agarmunde Gond, Bhoya Gond, the Pardhan or breach of any divine commandment ; and that 
Bard of the Gond, the Ballai or Gond Pariah, the Jews should in such a cose seek an opportunity to 
Nihal or out-caste of the Kurku, the Muge fishers leave the country, but need not suffer martyrdom, 
and quail-catchers, numbering in all about 84,650 MAIM UNA. Across the Murghab, and towards 
souls of the aborigines, along with whom are 5196 Balkh, lie the small states of Aridkho, Muimutia, 
Hindus. — Campbell, pp. 41, 42. Shibbargham, Siripool, and Akciiee. Maimuna is 

MAIMANSINH or Mymensing, a British dis- the most important. Maimuna itself is an open 
trict of Bengal, lying between lat. 23° 56' and village of about 500 houses, but the strciigtli 
25° 25' N., and between long. 89° 43' and 91° 18' of the chief consists in his il, or moving notnmlo 
E. Its rivers are the Jamuna, the Brahmaputra, population, who frequent Umur, Tankira, Sor- 
and the Mcgna. Its chief aboriginal tribes are bagh, Kafir Killa, Khyrabad, Kusar, Cliuckaktoo, 
the Hajang, the Garo, tho Chandal. The proper Takht-i-Klmtun, and other sites, which can 
home of the Garo is the Garo Hills, but the Garos scarcely be railed villages, and Arabs have been 
of Maimansinh dwell in villages of their own at long settled ln u*. 

the foot of tho hills. They are hard-working At Andkho or Andkhoec, Shah Wale Khan, an 
people, of unusmilly robust constitution. They Afghan Turk, settled, with others of his tribe, in 
eat all kinds of flesh, and are very fond of liquor, the time of Nadir. They were then Shiahs, but 
manufacturing for themselves a kind of rice-becr, are now Sunnis. The il of the Andkho chief, 
of which they consume large quantities. besides the chief’s race, were Arabs. Andkho 

The Chandal are cultivators, fishermen, day- has a larger fixed population than Maimuna, being 
labourers, etc., and some of them are also in one of the high roads to Bokhara, but there is 
employed as menial servants in the households of a scarcity of water in this canton ; here wheat is 
the upper classes; but they are greatly despised, a triennial plant. Andkho is the place wbero 
and are not allowed to touch any vessel containing Moorcroft died* — Papers, East India, Cabool and 
drinking water, or any article of food. Afghanistan, ^ 

Aus rice is sown from February to April and MAINPURI, a British district in the N.W. 
even May, and reap^ from tho middle of May Provinces, lying between lat 26° 62' 30" and 27° 
till shout the middle of September. Aman or 30' N., and between long. 78° 27' 45" and 79° 28' 
winter rice, which forms the main harvest of the | 30" area, 1696 square miles. The earliest 
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MAIRWAKA. 


MAIZE. 


historioal inhabitants wore Mcos, Bhars, and 
Ohirars, most of whom were entirely supplanted 
by the Chauban Rajputs in the 15th century. At 
a still earlier date, the warlike Abirs had swarmed 
over the wild ravines of the western regions, 
where they remain by far the most numerous and 
powerful tribe to the present day. Many great 
Thakur families still retain their hereditary estates 
in Mainpuri, where they have long formed the 
aristocratic class. The Ahirs are the most 
imjx>rtant among them, both in numbera and 
influence. The Charaar arc numerous, and are 
the labourers of the community. In 1865, Mr. 
(jolvin took a census of the Chauhan and Phatak 
villages, and found six of the fonner witliout a 
single female infant. — Imp, Gaz. yi, 

MAIRWARA is inhabited by predatory tribes, 
and belongs partly to Udaipur, «Mhpur, and the 
British Government, in virtue of its possession of 
Ajmir. Mairwara was entirely subdued by a 
British force in 1821. It was taken under British 
administration, and a local corps was raised, to 
which Udaipur and Jodlipur were to contribute 
annually 15,000 rupees each. Under the British 
Government, the Mairs grcatlv benefited. In 
1847, the British wished to take over all Mair- 
wara, but tills was not done. The Mair is also 
called Mairote and Mairawut. Mera is a moun- 
tain in Sanskrit; Mairawut and Moriote, of or 
belon^ng to the mountain; the name of the 
Albanian mountaineer, Mainote, has the same 
signifleation. Mairwara is that portion of the 
Aravalli chain between Komulmer and Ajmir, a 
space of about 90 miles in length, and varying 
in breadth from 6 to 20. The Mair are a branch 
of the Oheeta, an important division of the Meena, 
a race which conststs of as many branches as 
their conquerors the Rajputs. All these wild 
races mingle their pedigree with that of their 
conqueron. The Oheeta-Meena accordingly claim 
descent from a grandson of the last Chauhan 
emperor of DehIL Unail and Anoop, they say, 
were the sons of Lakha, the nephew of the 
Chauhan king. The cocoanut was sent from 
J^ulmir, offering princesses of that house in 
marriage, but an investigation into their maternal 
snoeatry disclosed that they were the issue of a 
Meena leapt woman, and their birth being thus 
revealed, they hedme exiles from Ajmir, and 
associates with their maternal relatives. Unail 

X used the daughter of a Meena chieftain, by 
m he had Cheeta, whose descendants ei^y 
almost a monopoly of power in Mairwara. llie 
sons of Cheeta, who occupied the northern frontier 
near Ajmir, became Muhammadans about fifteen 
generations ago, when Doodha, the sixteenth from 
the founder of the race, was created Bawad 
Khan by the hflkim of Ajmir; and as Atlioon 
was his residence, the Khan of Athoon si^ified 
the chief of the Mairote. Athoon is still the 
chief town of the Mair race. Clian^, Jhak, and 
Rajosl are the principal towns adjoimug Athoon. 
Anoop also took a Meenk wifoi by whom he had 
Bunar, whose descendants have continued true 
to their original tenets. Their chief places are 
Burror, Bairawara, Mundilla, etc. The Meena 
were always notorious for their lawless habits, 
and importance was attached to them so far back 
as the period of Beeslldeo, the celebrated prince 
of Ajmir, whom the bard Ghand states to have 
reduced uieui to submission, making them carry 


water in the streets of Ajmir. Like all moun 
taineers, they broke out whenever the hands of 
power were feeble. The Mair country is sitaatod 
but a very few miles west of Ajmir« and is com 
posed of successive ranges of huge rocky hills, the 
only level county being the vallevs running 
between them. From the sturdy valour of tliis 
race, the rulers of India never made an^ impres 
sion on them, notwithstanding their vicinity to 
the occasional residence, for a long period, of the 
emperors of Hindustan. In later times the 
Mair were the terror of thrir lowUmd neighbours ; 
and even the Rajputs, perhaps with the sole 
exception of the Rohilla, the bravest men in 
India, dreaded their approach. The Koli assert 
their relationship to them, and they admit having 
intermarried with the Bhil and Meena, and, as 
Colonel Dixon says, for huiidredB of years they 
have been recruited by refugees and all sortn 
of rascals from Hindustan, and they are probably 
a very mixed race. They are described as rather 
good looking. No native corps did more sub- 
stantial service at the time ot the mutiny tlian 
the Mairwara Battalion. The mere fact of its 
having held Ajmir with an immense arsenal, when 
the troops in Naseerabad mutinied, was a boon tcj 
the British which it would be difficult to over- 
estimate. Had the mutineers got possession of 
the arsenal, with its vast stores, it would have 
given them a prestige which would have made it 
impossible for the &ijput princes to resist the 
pressure of the people to rise against tlie British 
Government In subsequent actions they were 
always loyal, often very gallant. A ringle com- 
pany on one occasion turned the whole of Tantia 
Topi’s force when trying to pass the Aravalli. 
They were some years afterwards formed into a 
police corps. This has been felt keenly by the 
Mairs, who are proud of their old prowess. Ajmir 
is remarkable for a monument to Colonel Dixon, 
of the Bengal Artillery, who was superintendent 
there for many years. His efforts in reducing the 
Mairs to order, in clearing a jungly count^ of 
bands of robbers, in forming an urregular cotps 
out of those very banditti, and in persuading tne 
inhabitants to do away with witch-finding, female 
infanticide, and slavery, were repeatedly acknow- 
ledged. He died in June 185/. He had, with 
others, to leave Ajmir when the Bengal sepoys 
broke into mutiny at Naseerabad, the military 
cantonment, and the Bombay cavalry, till then 
believed to be stanch, refused to cnarge their 
comrades. 

: MAI-SHUTR-ARABI, blood which has con- 
gealed in the belly of a young camel, after being 
overfed ; the voung camd is dnven about 
violently, and then luilled, and the blood ex- 
tracted; is brought from Bombay and Dehii; 
supposed to benefit in impotency. One tola costs 
3 rupees. — Gen. Med, Top, p. 147. 

MAIZE, Indian corn. 


Durrah riiameh, 
YU'kaa-Uang, • 
Yuh-mi, Soh-mi, 
Yuh-ihnh-sliQ, 
Paa-ku, Pan-an, 
Tyrkiik hvedi, • 
Turkaohe tarwa, 


Arab. Turklseher weUon, Oer. 
Chik. MokkajuarL . . Hind. 
„ Nan-ban ki bl, . . Jap. 
„ Jagung, . . . Malay. 
„ Maim, Kukumaa, . Kuh. 
Dan. Tiigo de Indiaa, . . Sr. 
Dut. Trigo de Turqoia, . . „ 


The Zea mays of botanists is muoh cultivated 
in India, and in all ihe islands of the Asiatic 
Archipelago; is, however, more reared in thi.> 



MAJAWAK. 


MAKAR SANKRANTI. 


wcfitern than in the old continent. The Rteni 
and leaveSi when dry, are chopped up and given 
to cattle. The seed is ground for bread, and 
eaten under the name of Chabena. 

In China, large portions of the population 
depend on this grain. It is parched, or ground 
into meal for cakes. In Japan it is honoured 
with a place in the armorial bearings of the State. 

The growers of Nepal reckon three kinds of 
maize : a white-grained species, which is generally 
grown in the low and hot valleys ; and a smaller 
one, called Bhoteah or Murilii Moki, which is 
considered the sweetest of the three, but, from 
being less productive, is not generally grown on 
good lands. Maize thrives best on a siliceous, 
well-drained, rich soil. The finest Indian com of 
the Sikkim range is grown where the soil con- 
sists of a substratilm of decomposed mica from 
the under or rocky stratum, with a superstratum 
of from 3 to 6 inches of decayed vegetable matter 
from leaves, etc., of the ancient forests. Through- 
out Hindustan, June is the usual time for sowing. 
In Behar, about two seers are usually sown upon 
a bigha; in Nepal, twenty-four seers upon an 
English acre; in the vicinity of Poona, one and 
a half seer per bigha. In Nepal, the seed is sown, 
after one delving and pulverization of the soil, in 
the latter end of May and early part of June, the 
seeds being laid at intervals of 7 or 8 inches in 
the drills, and the drills an equal space apart. 
The drills are not raised aa for turnip sowing, but 
consist merely of rows of the plant on a level 
surface. The seed is distributea in this manner 
with the view of facilitating the weeding of the 
crop, not for the purpose of earthing up the roots, 
which seems unnecessary. Indian corn sowing 
resembles that of the gohya or upland rice in the 
careful manner in which it is performed, the 
sower depositing each grain in its place, having 
first dibbled a hole for it, 5 or 6 inches deep, with 
a small hand hoe, with which he also covers up 
the grain. 

Cattle are voraciously fond of the leaves and 
stems, which are very sweet, and even of the 
dry straw. It is said that near Kaliyachak, though 
the people give all other straw to their cattle, yet 
they burn that of maize as unfit for fodder. In 
Nepal, the stalks, with the leaves attached, often 
12 feet long, cut by the sickle, are used as fodder 
for elephauts, bedding for cattle, and as fuel. 
The maize crop within the hills of Nepal suffers 
much from the inroads of bears, which are 
extremely partial to this grain. In the Peninsula 
of India it is roasted as a luxurv. Maize is 
increasing in cultivation in Java and some of the 
eastern islands. It is found to have the advan- 
tage there over mountain rice, of being more 
fruitful and hardy, — Simmonds^ Commercial Pro- 
ducts; Sekouw in Jameson' sPhilosophicalJoumal; 
Simmonds^ Colonial ilfa^azfne, ii. p. 809. 

MAJAWAU. Arab., Hind., Pers. An attend- 
ant at a shrine. 

MAJLA3, Arab., is an assembly ; Ijlas, Arab., 
a sederunt. 

HAJMA-ut-TUARIKH, an Arabic work, 
descriptive of the early Arab inroads on Sind. 
It is an abridgment of universai history up to the 
6th century <3 the Hijira. It was commenced in 
the reign of Sanjar of the Saljuki (a.d. 1126, A.H. 
620), Dttt the unknown author must have died 
an old man, as he notices an event of A.D. 1193. 


MAJNlfN. Hind. Salix Babylonica, weeping 
willow ; also, Pehs., a lunatic. 

MAJUM. Hind., Sansk. An electuary or 
compound, generally; an intoxicating electua^, 
formed of gauja leaves (Oanabis sativa), milk, 

f hi, poppy seed, flowers of the thorn-apple or 
latura, the powder of the Nux vomica, and 
sugar, sometimes also cloves, nutmegs, mace, 
saffron, and sugar-candy. It is used by the 
Muhammadans and Hindus, particularly the more 
dissolute, who take it to intoxicate, to ease pain, 
as Kaif (intoxication), Kuwat (aphr<^isiac, tonic), 
and Imsaq (impotence). There are many recipes, 
in some of which charras, opium, mastic, cinna- 
mon, aniseed, cummin, cardamoms, are mixed 
with other ingredients. One kind is prepared 
from the larger leaves and capsules of the hemp 
plant, boiled in water along with ghi, sugar, and 
milk. When of sufficient consistence, it is poured 
on a slab, when it hardens into a cake, which is 
divided into small lozenge-shaped pieces. — W, 
MAJUSI, or Gaor Yezdi, a rmigious sect in 
Persia who are said to worship the cow. — Ogilvy ; 
MacGregor^ iv. p. 303. 

M AKA DAM. Arab., Hind. The leader of a 
gang, also the headman of a village ; also called 
Jeth-rayat, Mahto, etc. ; and in Bengal, Mandal, 
Makadam, Karbhari, Karbhari patel, Sirkari patel, 
and Patwari are used synonymously. The Pat- 
wari is likewise called the Pandya or Kulkarni ; 
but Kulkarni is solely applied to the person who 
transacts the business. In some parts of the 
Mabratta country, the terms Grammadhi-kari and 
Gramlekhak are used for Patel and Patwari. 

MAKALLAH, the principal commercial town 
on the south coast of Arabia, trading in gums, 
hides, senna, and coffee, with India, the Red Sea, 
and Muscat, and importing cottons, lead, iron, 
crockery, rice, slaves from Berbera, Cosseir, and 
other ports near the town. Ras Makallah projects 
into the sea. 

MAKAN. Hind. A house, a burial-place. 
Makandar, the proprietor of a burial-place. 

MAKARA, a fabulous sea animal of the Hindus, 
representing their Capricomus sign of the zodiac, 
and is depicted with the head and fore legs of an 
antelope, and the body and tail of a fish. It is 
also cmled Asita danshtra, * black teeth,* and Jala 
nipa, water-form. It is the vahan or vehicle of 
Yaruna, the god of the ocean, and is on the banner 
of Kama-deva, god of love. 

MAKARA - TORANAM. Sansk. The royal 
arch ; one of the insignia of royalty of the Chalul^a 
dynasty, when ruling at Kalian. 

MAKAR SANKRANTl, a Hindu festival day, 
held on die occasion of the sun entering the sign 
Makar, corresponding to Capricorn. It occurs on 
the Ist of the solar month Magh. From this day, 
when the sun reaches the most southern, till the 
time of his arrivinff at the most northern, point of 
the zodiac, is oaUed Uttarayaim, and the time 
from his leaving the northern sign Karka or 
Cancer, till he again retoma to Makar, is called 
Dakabinayana. The days of Uttarayana are 
reckoned lucky, and those of Dakabinayana un- 
lucky. During the days of Dakabinayana, it is 
said the gates of heaven are shut, and in the 
Uttarayana they ore open. For the good to die 
in the Uttarayana is considered more bleasedi 
because they are said to get immediate entrance 
into heaven ; but if they die in the Dakahinayanai 
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tliey b&Te to wait oatside the gates till the Utta- a sweet taste is left in the mouth and palate, which 
rajana sets in. In Uttarayana, Munj — the remains for a whole day. 

ceremony of inyestiog youths with the sacred MAKRAN, a proyince to the east of the Persian 
triple thread— and marriages are celebrated. On emjpire, and on the borders of Sind, by the Greeks 
the day of Makar Sankranti, just at the time of called Gedrosia or Gadrosia. Cape Monz termin- 
the sun's entrance into the sign, the Hindus go to ates a range of mountains that form the boundary 
the sea, accompanied by a Brahman priest, to between Persia and India. — OnseUy's T ravels. 
bathe ; there they rub their bodies with tila or MAKSE. Amb. The hair-like fibre of Arenga 
sesamum seed, the favourite grain of the sun, and saccharifera. Gomuto. 

wash l^iemsclves in the manner prescribed in the MAKTA, Arab., from Kata, Arab. In Maha- 
Sbastras. The Brahman then repeats certain rasbtra, quit-rental, land held at a fixed low rate, 
prayers suited to the occasion, and closes the Maktadar, the holder of an estate which pays a 
ceremony by receiving adoration and a present of quit-rent. — MV. 

money for himself. On their return home they MAKTAB. Arab. A Muhammadan domestic 
invite Brahmans, present them with cups of bell- festival in India, held on the first occasion of a 
metal filled with tila seed and with money, accord- child's going to school. 

ing to the ability of the Yajaman or worshipper ; MAKWA, a fisherman race on the Malabar 
some present copper pots, new dhotis, umbrellas, coast. Makati, females of the Makwa. 
etc., and the whole family receives benediction MAL or Mar, a tribe scattered over Sirguja, 
from them, which is done by the Brahmans re- Palamau, Belounja, etc., who are now a thoroughly 
peating certain words, and throwing on their Hinduized people, and resemble Hindus in appear- 
neads a few grains of red-coloured rice. After ance. They aeclare they came originally from 
the performance of this ceremony, they go to take Malwa. They are said to have at one time formed 
their meals, wliich consist of sweetmeats. They the bulk of the population in Palamau, but there 
invite their friends and relations to dinner ; and very few there now. 

towards evening they wear new clothes, gold and MALA, also Malavadu. Tel. The Pariah or 
other ornaments, and frequent the houses of their Dher race of Telingana. 

friends and relations, distributing tila seed mixed MALA. Hind. A necklace, a gtfrland, a 
with sugar. At the time of putting the tila seed rosary. The tulosi or rudraca has the same csii- 
into the parties' hands, they repeat these words : mation amongst the Hindus that the misletoe had 
‘ Receive those tila seeds mixed with sugar, and amongst the ancient Britons, and was always worn 
be friendly with me throughout the year.’ All in battle as a charm. — Tod^s Rajasthan^ i. p. 619. 
the praise and prayers offered this day are to the MALA - ARAYAN. Various tribes of wild 
sun, and to no other god. The second day of mountaineers occupy the higher hills and the 
Sankranti is named Kar, and is generally celebrated mountains of Travancore. The liillmen proper 
by the women making small presents among their number close upon 12,000, and Ulladars, a hunter 
own sex, race, 2829. The Vedar hunters arc at the foot of 

MAKHDUM SAHIB, a Muhammadan pir or the hills, and in a social condition very similar to 
saint, whoso tomb in Mahim is a place of pilgrim- that of the Pulayars. The tribes living towards 
age. Hia full name is Fakih AU Makbdum the south of Travancore are usually designated 
Sahib. Kanikar, those in the north being commonly 

MAKHSAN -ul - ADAVIAH, a medical book, called Mala-Arayar in Malealam, from Arachan, 
written in a.d. 1769 by Muhammad Hosain Khan, chief, or from Raja, a king ; in Tamil they are 
MAKKA PARIJE, a kind of marriage amongst called Malei Arasar. Kanikaran means heredit- 
the Georgs. In the event of there being no male ary proprietor of land, thus recognising their 
iu the house, a daughter is retained to represent ancient rights over the forest lands, 
the family, and a husoand is procured for her The Kanikar are very short in atature and 
from another family. The husband does not meagre in appearance. Thev live together in 
become alienated from his own family, but can little clans, each hamlet under the patriarchal 
take a wife from his own family also, thus raising rule of a headman (Muttukani, the * stem ' or 
up seed for both houses. A Makka parije marriage principal Kanikaran). They are wandering hus- 
uiust be made expressly for the purpose at the bandmen ; cut down a patch of forest, burn and 
time ; the arrangement cannot be made after the clear it, and sow a crop, with liiUe or no tillage, 
marriage. They can never tell their own ages. They are 

MAKKATAYAM. See Manimakkatavai;.. unable to count a hundred ; over ten they lay 
MAKKRUH, anything which Mahomed himself down a pebble for each ten. They knot fibres of 
abstained from without enjoining others to do so. various climbing plants to express their wants. 

MAKLEUA, the berry of a large forest tree at In the south they speak Tamil, and Malealam 
Bankok, said to be the Diospyros mollis, which is further north. 

used most extensively by the Siamese as avege- The Mala-Arayans have fixed villages, gener- 
table black dye. It is merely braised in water, ally on the western slopes of the higher range of 
when a fermentation takes place, and the article mountains or their spurs. They will not often 
to be dyed is steeped in the liquid and then spread work for hire, and are very averse to carry loads, 
out in the sun to dry. The berry, when fresh, is Some of them ore well to do. They are great 
of a fine green colour, but, sdter being gathered hunters of the wild beasts and game which 
for two or three days, it becomes quite bliusk and abound in their hills, and relate a tradition giving 
shrivelled like pepper.* It must be used fresh and them special permission to eat Uie black monkey, 
whilst its mixture with water produces fermenta- From this they are called by the low coonti^ 
tiOD. people Kurangu ^nni, *monk^ eaters.' The 

MAKOK, a Siamese plant, producing a sharp Hindus regara them as beings in alUanoe with 
acid fruit, ^ter eating which, n water be drunk, some powirlnl demonolalay, and presents are 
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abundantly bestowed in order to prevent their 
curses pr<Mluciii|^ ill effects. Kach village has its 
priost, who, when required, calls on the Hill 
(mnia), which moans the demon resident there, or 
the Pretham, ghost. If he got the atn4atU8, he 
acts in the usual way, yelling and screaming out 
the answers sought. They have some sacred 
groves in which they will not tiro a gun or speak 
abo^vi! a breath. 

Ultadar are a j tingle tribe of timid savages. 
They arc without settled villages or civilised 
clothing, wandering within certain boundaries 
prescrilied to each division. They subsist chiefly 
on wihl yams, arrowroot, and wild boosts. They 
arc adepts in the use of the bow and arrow. The 
arrow they use has an iron spcar-hcad, and an 
Ulhulnr has been known to cut a wriggling cobra 
iu two at the first shot. 

A small uuinbtT of Urali wander over the 
Todupuloy Hills, building their huts on trees like 
the Aray.ans. 

The Pnlaynr are a hunter race. 

The Mammn are strange- looking mountain 
iilcn, hardy, and very black, speakiug bad Tamil, 
much employed by the Tra van core Sirkar to 
collect cardainoma, as W4atchmcn, etc. They rarely 
cultivate anything hut ragi. 

The hiU Pandaram arc without clothing, 
implements, or huts of any kind, live in holes, 
rocks, or trees. They bring wax, ivory, and 
other produce to the Arayan, and get salt from 
them. They dig roots, snare the ibex of the liills 
and jungle-fowls, eat rats and snakes, and even 
crocodiles. Sonic seen by Mr. Baker were perfectly 
naked, filthy, and very timid. They spoke Male- 
alam in a curious accent, and said that twenty- 
two of their party had been devoured by tigers 
within two monsoons. — Mateer's Travancore, 

MATjABAK, a region on the western part of 
the Peninsula of India, between the mountains and 
the sea. Its name is obtained directly from the 
Portuguese Malavnres, but the people call them- 
selves Maleallar, from Maid, a mountain, and 
Alain, a district or country. The term Malabar, 
as usually applied by geographers, designates the 
whole of the narrow belt of country, rarely above 
fifty miles broad, west of the great peninsular 
chain, from Gea to Gape Comorin ; it thus includes 
the British district of Malabar, and the kingdoms 
of Cochin and Travancore to the south. This 
tract is in general billy and mountainous; a 
narrow strip of lowland borders the sea, frequently 
intersected by long sinuous salt-water creeks, and 
covered with cocoanut trees ; the bills, which are 
thrown off as spurs from the main axis, often 
reach the sea and dip suddenly into it ; they en- 
close well-cultivated valleys, and though generally 
low to the west, they ramdly rise to the east, where 
^ey join the chain. The climate of MaUbar ia 
characterised by extreme humidity, and an abund- 
ant rainfall during the south-west monsoon, when 
the temperature seldom rises above 75^, the mean 
of the year being dl**. 

The area of toe Madras portion is fl002 square 
miles, lying between long. 75^ 14* and 76^ 52' E., 
and lat 10° 15' and 12° 18' N., and bounded on 
the north by South Kanara, east bv Ooorg, the 
Keilgherriea, and Coimbatore; south, by the Native 
States of Cochin and Travancore; and west by the 
Arabian Sea. 

Malabar ia the garden of peninsular India. 


Here natutx) ts clad in her brightest, uixl most 
inviting robes; the scenery is niagniflccnt, the 
ficIdH iiml gardens speak of plenty, and the dwell- 
ings of the people are substantial and comfortable. 

llindii legend ascribes its creation to Piiriisu 
rbiiiia, who caused the sea to retire from the 
Western Ghats, and introduced Brahmans into 
the country, which ho divided into sixty-four 
gnimam or districts, and those were subsequeiitly 
separated into two divisions, Tula and Kerala, the 
Kaiigarf»te or Chandragiri river being the bound- 
ary. According to the Kerala Ulpati (a Hindu 
historical book), the Malabar coast was formerly 
divided into four provinces. The most northerly 
wane died 'Fulti liajyam, the Tulii kingdom. It 
commenced at Gokurii in N. Canara, and extended 
southward to Penimbiira, near Mangalore. From 
Perumbura to Pudapatuam, near Nclishwaram in 
8. Canara, was called Capa liajyam; thence to 
Ciiniieti, near Quilon, was the Kerala liajyam; 
and thence to Cangakumari, or Cape Cormorin, the 
Mucliica liajyam. 

Chera was a small aucient state between the 
territory of the Pandiya and the western sea. It 
comprehended Travancore, part of Malabar, and 
Coimbatore. It is mentioned in Ptolemy, and 
may have existed at the commencement of the 
Christian era. It ruled at one time over the 
greater part of Carnata, but was subverted in the 
10th century, and its lands partitioned among the 
surrounding states. 

Vasco da Gama visited Malabar in 1498, and his 
successors speedily established themselves at 
Cochin, Calicut, and Cannanore. In 1656 the 
Dutch appeared in the Indian seas, to compete 
with the Portuguese for the trade of the country. 
They conquered Cannanore, and in 1663 captured 
the town and fort of Cochin, os well as 'Tangacberi 
from their rivals. Iu 1717 they secured the 
cession of the island of Chetwa from the Zamorin. 
But in the next half century their power began to 
wane: Cannanore was sold to the Can^ore 
family (Bibi), represented at that time by Bamali 
Raja, in 1771 ; Chetwai M^as conquered by H^er 
ill 1776; and Cochin captured by the Briti^ in 
1795. 

Malabar, when overrun by Hyder Ali, was made 
tributary to Mysore, but after the war of 1791-92, 
the treaty of 1792 transferred port of it to the 
British. 

The French first settled in 1720 at Mahd, in 
1752 obtained a footing at Calicut, and in 1754 
acquired Mount Dilli, and a few outposts in the 
north, 1 ^ of which fell into the hands of the 
Bntisli in 1761. Their frequent wars with the 
British ended in the destruction of their com- 
merce in the east, Mah4 having been thrice taken 
and restored. The British had established them- 
selves in 1664 at Calicut, in 1683 at Tellidiern, and 
by 1714 at Anjingo, Chetwai, and olJier commer- 
cial factories. Tellichem became their chief entre- 
pot for the pe]>per trade* 

The rainfall ia on the average 120 inches. The 
rainfall in June, July, and August avemges 80 
inches, or two-thirds of the total fidl for the year. 
Cattle suffer from murrain and foot-and-mouth 
disease, but no epidemic rinderpest has been 
record^. Gold is washed Tor in all the rivers 
of Malabar ; but in 1877 to 1881 it was not found 
in sufficient quantity to repay the expenditure for 
European machinery and labour. 
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A groat Brahman colony, known as the Namhuri, 
are large landed proprietors ; there are small tribes 
of Jews, and Tamil-speaking Hindus have coinc 
in considerable numbers into this region. Other 
langnages spoken are Malenlam and Tulii, ^' il h some 
Oanarese ; and in the northern part of the coast, 
the Konkani. 

Juan Ribeyro mentions that in his time, 1650, 
there were fift(;on kings ruling in the low tract 
of country between the sea and the ghats, in the 
short space between the Salt River and Cape 
Comorin ; and that to this minute division of the 
country was duo the facility with which the in- 
vaders overran it. 

After the pacification of the country in the early 
years of the 19th century, the sub -collector, Mr. 
H. Baber, turned bis attention to cofFec-planting 
in Wynad ; and by 1810 this imjiortant industry 
was fairly established. Since 1850 it increased 
greatly. 

Malabar has many Muhammadan Moplahs, active, 
intelligent men, engaged in commerce. They 
have several times in the 10th century risen in 
rebellion, feeling aggrieved by the laws which 
regulate Hindu property, and they have displayed 
on these occasions much fanatical bravery. 

The Charumar race arc predial slaves, whose, 
name Wilson derives from Chora, Malealain for 
the soil ; they follow the rule of Alya Santana. 
They are very diminutive, with a very black com- 

S lcxion, and not unfrequcntly woolly hair. The 
fakkavnn is a fisherman caste, also called Makwa, 
and their women Makate. The toddy-drawer is 
called Katti Karan. The Ashary is the carpenter 
caste. In common with the brassfoundcr, gold 
and iron smiths, they continue the practice of 
polyandry, but in civil inheritance follow from 
father to son, and not the practice of maternal 
descent, descensus ab utero. The elder brother 
marries, and the wife is common to all the brothers. 
If a junior wish to marry, he must live apart and 
set up business apart ; but if any of his younger 
brothers reside with him, his wife is common to 
them. The Panni Malayan arc a servile caste. 
The Adiyan is a slave, serf, or vassal, who lives 
under the protection of a raja or religious establish- 
ment. The Malealam Sudras, of whom the better 
class are called Nairs (or lords), are the bulk 
of the respectable population, — the landholders, 
fanners, soldiers, officials, and rulers of the 
country. The Nair are the ruling race of Malabar. 
They were formerly accustomed to duelling. The 
practice was called Ankam, and hired champions 
were often substituted. The Pulichi is a forest 
^be, who are deemed so unclean that they are 
pot allowed to approach other castes. The Uradi 
pr Urali are a servile race. The Tiyar race are 
toddy-drawors and agriculturists. The Pulayan 
pr Pulian is a servile caste, often slaves ; this is 
doubtless the Puller. 

In South Malabar, descent to sons is the law, 
but in North Malabar, the Nair, the artisans, 
carpenter, brass-smith, blacksmith, goldsmith, the 
Tiyar, who are toddy-drawers, and the Makwa, 
who are fishermen, are all polyandrists, and de- 


scent of property m)es in the female line. In 
North Malabar this h|w of descent is called Maru- 
makkatayam, and the Muhammadan Moplah has 
conformed to this usage. In Canara, a similar 
law, called Alya Santana, or nephew inheritance, 
prevails, and is in practice more strictly carried 


out than in North Malabar. In North Malabar, 
the ladhercnts to Marumakkatayam form unitecl 
family communities, termed Tarwaad, the senior 
member of whatsoever branch is the h<)nd-of the 
family, and is termed Karnaven; the oth< r mem- 
bers are styled Anandraven. Tlio it motest 
member is acknowledged as one of the fam» K', and 
entitled to maintenance if living under suhordin- 
ation to the head of the family, and taking part, in 
their religious observances ; for the women there 
is nothing analogous to the state of widowhood as 
existing elsewhere, — whether in alliance with men 
or not, they reside in their own families. The 
Nair marries before he is ten years of ago, but 
though he supports, he never associates with his 
wife, who receives at her pleasure any men, 
provided they be not of lower birth. Consequent 
on this form of descent, a Nair docs not know 
who his father is. In law, property is held to 
vest in the females only; practically the males 
are co-sharers with the females. In default of 
males, females succeed to the management of tln^ 
family property. In some families, the manage- 
ment devolves on them preferably to the males, 
and the senior female takes it. There is, howevc'v, 
a growing tendency to convey property from 
father to son, arising from tlic gradual abandon- 
ment of polyandrisin. The connubial connection 
in question is called in Malabar ‘ Goona-dosliain ' 
(Goona, good, Dosham,cvil — for better for worse). 
In Travancoro it is styled Miindu-vanga,^ viz. 
Muiulu, cloth, Vanga, receiving, where the giil 
taken is of ripe age, and her consent must bo 
obtiiincd. Personal acquaintance thus precedes 
the union. The hour selected is 8 P.jr. ; there is 
an assemblage of friends; the man presents tlic 
woman with a Mnndii, or white muslin cloth, in a 
corner of which, in North Malabar, a small sum of 
money is tied. The girl either goes to the man’s 
house, or remains in her own and is visited by 
him there. Each party is unrestricted as to the 
number of such connections that may be formed, 
but these ordinarily do not exceed two or three. 
The descent being in the female line, tho parentage 
of the father is immaterial. The Marumakkatayam 
law is not followed in North Malabar by the Aka- 
Podwal, a class of pagoda servants, nor by tho 
Brahmans of North Malabar or of Canara; but 
in Travancore law, only the eldest brother of a 
Brahman’s family is allowed to marry with his 
equal, and the other brothers form other con- 
nections. In tho Tuluva country, the Brahman 
widow can devote herself to the temple, and 
reside outside or inside its walls. If within tho 
walls, she is a servant of the idol, and receives the 
visits of men of her own caste only ; the offspring 
of such, if boys, are called Mojlar, and the girls 
are married to them. But if she elect to reside 
outside the walls, she must pay a monthly sum to 
the pagoda, and mav cohabit with any man of 
pure descent. This, however, is disputed. 

Malabar is a term applied erroneously to tho 
Tamil language. Malabar black- wood is Dalbergia 
latifolia, Malabar dvet cat, Viverra civetUna, 
Blyth; Malabar creeper, Ipomoeatuberosa; Malabar 
hemp, Orotalaria luncea; Malabar nightshade, 
Baselk rubra ; Malabar not, fruit of Adhatoda 
vasica ; and Malabar sago milm is Caryota orens. 

MALABAR' HILL. With the exception of 
Malabar and Worli Hills on the western, and 
Chinchpugly Hills on the esBtem shore, the land 
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in Bombay island is flat, and a very larjco area is 
still below the level of the sea at high water, and 
is annually flooded during the rainy season. 
Malabar Point, in Bombay, has the ruins of a veiy 
ancient black stone temple, and has many frag- 
ments strewn about with a variety of images 
sculptured on them. Below the Point, among the 
rocks, there is a cleft esteemed very sacred, where 
the believing Hindu obtains regeneration or a 
second birth. He comes to the spot and deposits 
all his clothing, then, passing through the aperture, 
he is supposed to be born again, and ablution in 
the tank and gifts to the priests complete the 
washing away of his sins . — Chow ChoWy p. CO. 

MALABATHRUM, among the writings of the 
ancients, was applied to a leaf imported from 
India, and employed by them both as a medicine 
and as a perfume. From it there was prepared 
both an oil and a wine, by maceration of the leaves 
in these menstrua. Mauy fabulous statements 
accompany the earliest accounts, as that of 
Dioscorides, by whom it is stated that by some 
they are thought to be the leaves of the Indian 
Nard ; that they are, moreover, found floating on 
Indian marshes, and that they grow without roots 
(lib. i. c. 11) ; and that (lib. ii. c. 10) it is by feed- 
ing on them that the animal affording the Onychia 
or Unguis odoratus of the ancients becomes 
aromatic. In the works of the Arabs, Saduj is 
given as the synonym of Malabathrum ; and 
Saduj, both in Persian works and in India, is 
^plied to Tej-pat or Tej-bal, or the leaf of the 
Tej, which is from Cinnamomum albifloruin, 
growing in the dense forests of the valleys of the 
Himalaya, from Rangpur to the Dehra Doon, in 
lat. 80® N. Dr. Hamilton found the 8<ime name 
applied to the C. tamala, C. nitidum, as also C. 
aromaticum. They are analogous in all respects to 
bay leaves produced by the l^urus nobilis. The 
physician (iarcias da norto, in his work on the 
Aromatics of India (first published at Goa in 
1568), pointed out that Malabathrum was^ the 
Tamalapatra, the leaf of a species of cassia. — 
O'Sh. ; Em. Cyc . ; Fute, Cathay ; Powell. 

MALAdOA, a town on the sea-coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, which gives ite name to a 
district, forming part of the Straits Settlenients 
under the British Colonial Office. The light- 
house is in lat. 2° 11' N., and long. 102® 16' B. The 
mean length of the province is 40 miles, the 
average breadth being 26, comprisiug an area of 
1000 square miles, with a population of 77,756. 
Malacca derives its name, according to Malay 
history, from the Malaka tree, JamboM Malac- 
oensis. The country a few miles inland is 
formed of undulating hUls, moderately elevated, 
called Malacca HiUs, and 7J leagues E. by N. J N. 
From it rises the high mountain Gimong Ledang, 
affied also Queen Mount, also Mount Ophir, about 
7000 feet high. Except Goa, Malacca was the 
earliest European settlement in the east, and w^ 
at one time tne great emporium of trade from the 
innumerable islands of the Eastern Archipelago, 
but has seen many changes since it was wrested 
from Muhammad Soah by the Portuguese in 1511 ; 
and in 1647 the salvation of this city from the 
Achinese was ascribed to the sudden appearanro 
of Saint Francis Xavier, the apostle of India, who 
was then on his pilgrimage through the east. 
After remaining in quiet possession of 
for 180 years, it fell into the hands of the Dutch, 


who held it for 74 years, when the British took 
possession, and their first act was to demolish the 
fort, erected at a vast cost by the Portuguese, and 
much improved by the Dutch. In 1818, Malacca 
was again ceded to the Dutch, who finally 
exchanged it with the British for Bcncoolcn and 
other settlements in Sumatra. In 1826, the British, 
by treaty with the Dutch, agreed to hold no 
possessions in the Archipelago south of the 
equator, and the Dutch, vice versa, nortli of the 
equator. 

The great mineral product is tin. In the great 
tin mining district thousands of Chinese work,— 
some by surface washings, others by following up 
veins deep into tho bowels of the earth, and others 
by grinding the quartz so richly impregnated with 
the stanniferous ore that is almost metallic in its 
matrix. Water power, somewhat in principle of 
the Egyptian wheel, is the usual means resort 
to to raise the accumulating water from the pits, 
the chain of buckets running down an inclined 
plain often exceeding a hundred feet. The ore is 
smelted in small furnaces, a rapid white heat 
being produced by the action of a double bellows 
made from tho trunk of a tree hollowed out, and 
the ore, as in iron, runs out at an aperture below 
the furnace into moulds prepared for it. The tin 
is sold on the spot for 25 dollars a pikul ; the price 
in England is double that. Near Malacca are ther- 
mal springs, 137® being the average heat through- 
out the year. There are six of these springs in a 
square of about 100 feet, perpetually steaming and 
boiling over. A powerful odour of sulphurated 
hydrog(*n is evolved ; the water is clear, strongly 
impregnated with iron and sulphur, and held in 
great repute both as a vapour and plunge bath, 
chiefly in cutaneous maladies. 

At the census of 1881 the population was found 
to be— Malays, 67,474; Chinese, 13,450; Klirig, 
2874; Arabs, 303; Boyanese, 135; Bugis, 85; 
Javanese, 339 ; Siamese, 6. The district pro- 
duces many valuable timber trees. — Census, 

MALACCA CANE. Dr. Griffith believed 
these canes to be produced from the Calamus 
Bcipionum of Ijourciro, the Heo-tau of Cochin- 
China. They do not occur about Malacca, but 
are imported from Siak, on the opposite coast of 
Sumatra. Some of them are simply mottled or 
clouded, others of a brown colour, in consequence, 
it is said, of their having been smoked. The most 
slender specimens, with the longest internodes, 
are the most valued. — Seeman, 

MALACCA STRAITS, a seaway leading from 
the Bay of Bengal into the Archipelago. They are 
bounded on the north by the island of Sin^pore. 
There arc three banks in it, — the One-Fathom 
Bank, on which is a light vessel; tho Sumatra 
or Third Bank is to the N.W. of the Carimons. 
Towards the entrance of the Strait of Malacca, 
near the Nicobar and Acheen Islands, and betwixt 
them and Junk Seylon, there are often very 
strong ripplings, particularly in the S. W. monsoon. 
There is no perceptible current, yet the surface 
of the water is impelled forward by some cause. 
They are seen in calm weather approaching from 
a distance, and in the night iheir noise is heard 
from a considerable distance before they are near, 
alarming to persons unacquainted with them, for 
the broken water makes a great noise when the 
vessel is passing through it They beat sgainst a 
idiip with great violence, and pass on, the i^ray 
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coming oii <lcclc ; and a amall boat ooubl not 
alwaya resist Uie turbulence of these remarkable 
lippliogfl . — Ilornhurgh 
MALACHITE. 


ClItN. I Shih-tsing, 


Chin. 


liiih-tsing, 

Shihluh, 

This carbonate of copper is found in many 
parts of China, where it is used as a pigment and 
for making ornaments. The mines of Siberia at 
Nichne Tagilsk have afforded gmat quantities of 
this ore. A muss partly disclosed measured at 
top 0 feet by 18 feet, weighing 40 tons, and the 
portion uncovered contained at least half a million 
pounds of pure malachite. Other noted locntitics 
arc Chessy in France, San<llodgo in Shetland, 
Schwarts in the Tyrol, Cornwall, Australia, and 
the island of Cul}a. This mineral receives a high 
imlish, and is used for inlaid work, and also ear- 
rings, snuff-lKixcs, various ornamental articles, 
slabs for tables, mantelpieces, and vases, which 
are of exquisite beauty, owing to the delicate 
shadings and radiations of colour. At Versailles 
there U a room furnished entirely with tables, 
chairs, etc., wrought in malachite. Malachite is 
easily distinguished from turquoise by its shade 
of colour and much inferior hardness. It is n 
valuable copper ore when abundant, but it is 
seldom melted alone, because the metal is liable 
to e8ca}>o with the liberated volatile ingredient, 
carbonic acid. In India it is rarely worn os a 
gem, and only by Europeans.— AW Cwc.; Smith. 

MALACHKA CAPITATA. Linn. A plant of 
Bengal, Kutch, N.W. Provinces, Sind, and the 
Panjab. M. rotundifolia is a plant of S. America, 
belonging to the natural order of Malvaccas. 
Marshy places within the tropics are considered 
favourable to its growth. The libre is prepared in 
precisely the same way os jute, but requires to be 
steeped directly it is cut. The fibre is in length 
from eight to nine feet, has a silvery appearance, 
with a peculiar lustre, and is almost as soft os 
silk. In passing the fibre through the machinery, 
damped with oil and water, as is commonly done 
with Bengal and Konkan jute, yarn was produced 
strong enough and nearly equal to that made from 
the second quality of Bengal jute. If the plant 
is carefully grown and well looked after, the fibre 
would then no doubt nink fully equal to Bcn^ 
and Bombay jute. The fibre, if carefully pre 
pared, would command a ready sale at 3*12 
to 4 rupees per Indian maund. 

MALAGASY, the p3ople of Madagascar. 

MALAGUETA, or Grains of Paradise, is also 
written MeJlighetta, Mala^ueta, ManighetU, and 
has been applied sometimes to two kindred 
species of Amomum exported from different parts 
of the West African coast (Am. Granum-Pai^isi 
and Am. Melegueta), and sometimes to the seeds 
of the Unoua Etbiopica or Ethiopic pepper. It 
appears to be one of the former which Gersrde 
and Mattioli describe as the greater cardamoms 
or melegette, for Gerarde states they were said to 
ooum from Ginny, and were called in England 
Gratnes of ParadiM, the Grana-paradisi of authors. 

Ytde, Cathay^ i. t>. 88. 

MALAI ARAoAR. Tam. Lit. hill kings ; 
a tribe inhabiting tiie foot of the Animallay Hills, 
veiy useful in the foreiit, preparing elephant ropes 
from the yaoa nar, assisting in the dealing of 
brushwood, and tiie repair of roiuls, etc., for 
which they are paid. See Mal^ Arasar. 
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MALAMIUM, an onlorof darvesh, Bup|v>ryed tt) 
resomble speculative freemasons. 

MALAM KOLLE? a kind of wax produced 
from the wild plantain. — Ind. Arch. 185H, p. 207. 

MALANG, a Muhammadan mendicant who lots 
hifl hair grow loose and uncombe<l. 

MAIiANGI. Bkng. A salt maker. 

MAliABlA, a climatic influence uiifavoumble 
to health. It is more frequently observed in 
dense moist forest lands, valleys and goi'ges of 
mountains, but even dry arid tracts are not free 
from it. It has been remarked along the Mahavcl- 
ligaiiga, a few miles from Kandy, that during the 
sickly season, after the subsidence of the rains, 
the jungle fever generally attacks one face of the 
hills through which it winds, leaving the opposite 
entirely exempted, as if the poisonous vapour, 
being carried by the current of air, affected only 
those aspects against which it directly impinged. 
A malarious part of India is the Terai, near the 
Himalaya, also the Wynad. 

MALATI and Madhava is the title of a 
drama by Bhavabhuti, in which the social life of 
the Hindu race is largejy represented. It wns 
translated by Professor Wilson. Malati puts on 
her bridal dress in presence of the deity. It was 
customary also amongst the Greeks for the 
intended bride to pay her adoration to some deity 
before her marriage, usually to Diana; but at 
Athens no vir^n was allowed to be married 
before worshipping Minerva, who was the tutelary 
deity of the city. Madhava’s passion is described 
as 

‘.Heard, felt, and seen, posscMea every thought. 

Malati alone fills every sense, and pants in every vein.’ 

The passion of Malati is equally intense with 
that of Juliet; but her unconqucrablo reserve, 
even to the extent of denying her utterance to 
him she loves more than life, is a curious ]>icture 
of the restraint to which the manners of Hindu 
women were subjected, even whilst they were in 
emoyment, as appears from the drama, of con- 
siderable personal freedom. Megasthenes tells us 
that the Indians of his time did not communicate 
their metaphysical doctrines to women, thinking 
that, if their wiv^ understood their doctrines, and 
learned to be indifferent to pleasure and pain, and 
to consider life and death os the same, they would 
no longer continue to be the slaves of others. Wo 
find from the later ceremonial sutras (Srauta and 
Grihya sutra) that women were not allowed to 
learn the sacred songs of the Vedas, the know- 
ledge of which constituted one of the princifial 
acquirements of a Brahman before he was admitted 
to the performance of the sacrifices. Menu ix. 
and 18 says, ‘ Women have no business with the 
text of the Vedas, thus is the law fully settled ; 
having therefore no evidence of law, and no 
knowledge of expiatoiy texts, sinful women must 
be as foul as falsehood itself, and this is a fixed 
rule.* The practice of the wife worshipping the 
husband is very ancient. In the drama styled 
Ratnayali, or the Necklace, Vasavadatta, after 
worshipping the image of the deity, her attendant 
says— 

•The worship of the divinity concluded, Ihj 
pleased, madam, to pay adoration to your lord. 

‘Vasava. Where are the flowers and unguent ? 

* Kanch. Hefe, madam.* 

On which Vasavadatta worsliips the king. This 
is conformable to the Bbavi&yottara rural ui. 
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MrLich directs, * Having offered adoration to the 
mind -bom divinity, let the wife worship her 
husband with ornaments, flowers, and raiment. 
Tliinking internally with entire complacency, 
This is Uio god of love.’ — Hind, Theat ii. pp. 67, 
122, 276 ; Muller^ Hindu Literature, 

MALAUN, a hill fort in the Hindur State of 
the Panjab, situated in lat. 31^ 12' N., and long. 
76^ 52' £., 4448 feet above the sea, on the crest 
of a ridge bearing the same name, and rising 
from the loft bank of the Sutlej to the sub- 
Himalayan range. It was taken by the British ; 
the engineers constructed a road practicable 
for heavy artillery up the difficult heights, and 
a battery being formed closo to the fort, the 
Gurkhas surrendered, and evacuated, by the 
terms of capitulation, all the hill states west of 
the river Kali. — Imp. Gaz. 

MALAVIKA and Agnimitra, a drama by Kali- 
dasa. The text has been printed at Bombay and 
Calcutta ; it has also been printed and translated 
by Tullberg; a German translation by Weber, an 
English one by Tawncy, and a French one by 
Foucaux. — Dotvson. 

MALAY. The Malay race are found in the 
Malay Peninsula, and in the western islands of 
the Archipelago. In the Maldives the people 
speak the Malay language, and the Hova of 
Madagascar are said to bear in their features 
some resemblance to the Malays. 

Peschel says (p. 355) that when Koderigues, 
Mauritius, and Bourbon wore discovered by 


Europeans and still unpeopled, Madagascar was 
peopled by Malays; and Orawfuid says (Grammar 
and Dictionary, i. p. 148) very clear traces of 
a Malayan tongue are found in Uie languages of 
the island of Madagascar, an island some 3000 
miles distant from the nearest part of the Malayan 
Archipelago, and only 240 miles from the eastern 
shore of Africa. Pe^el adds that the similarity 
of words of the Malagasy or Madagascar language 
with Malay words had been observed by Sir 
Joseph Banks and by Hervas the philologist; 
and Wilhelm von HumbolPs researches into the 
Kawi language have shown that Madagascar was 
peopled by Malays. 

In 1847, Mr. Spencer St. John estimated the 
population of the Malay Peninsula and Eastern 
Archipelago at 18,436,622, as under 


Malay Peninsula, 562,482 
Sumatra and adjacent 
islands, . . 4,964,770 
Java and 

islands, . . 10,060,580 

Bali, 900,000 

Lombok, . . . 250,000 


Sumbawa, . . . 200,000 
Floris, .... 278,000 
Solor, Adenatti, 

Lombatti, . . 167,000 
Sumba, .... 425,000 
Timor, .... 639,000 


The latest estimate by Behm and Wagner 
gives the population at 63,969,000 : — 

Independent Malacca, . . . 300,000 

Straits Settlements, .... 390,000 
Sunda Islands and Moluccas, . 28,867,000 

Philippines, .... 6,300,000 

Nctherland India and N. Guinea and 
Papuan Islands, . . . 27,962,000 

British North Borneo, . . 160,000 


The Malay Races and Languages have been given (Asia, p. 620) by Professor A. H. Keane, as under • 
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Mubyaii Proper. 
High Malay. 
Meuangkabau. 
Palcmbang. 
BaujOrmassin. 
Boriieon Seaboard. 
Billiton. 

Bangka. 

I'onang. 

Singapore. 

Malacca States. 
Orang Laut. 
Jakun. 

Udai. 

Sakai. 

Busisi. 

Habimba. 
hlintira. 
l*ungau. 

Sulatar. 

Aiuunbas. 

Abung. 

Kubu. 

I Lubu, etc. 
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Bub-Malayaii, West. 
Atyeh. 

Atchin. 

(Toba. 
j Ankola. 

*)Dairi. ^ 

(Pakpak. ► 

Siugkal. 

Simiiaiig’kanaii. g 

Simpaug'kirio, etc. co 
Kcjan^. 

Sarawi. 

Lampung. 

Maruwe. 

Nias. 

Batu. 

Bauyak. 

Engauo. 

( Nassau. 

(Kawi. 

< Javanese. 

I Sundanesc. 


Bub-Malayan, East. 
^Balinese. 

43 j Madurese. 

S g jSumaiiap. 
(Sassak. 
r Biina. 
k j Dumpo. 

-{ Toiiibara. 


I Taiigar. 
IPa] * 


Ji 
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’S'd (Nicobar. 

s Mergui. 

S I Hhumbaong. 


S 
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la that region are two distinct races. There 
arc men of brown or copper complexion, and lank 
hair, who are the most advanced inhabitants of 
the Archipelago. There is another race who, 
from their reHeuiblance to Africans, have been 
4%*ille<l Negroes and Negritos. The Malays apply 
to those of the latter race best known to them, the 
people of New Guinea, the epithet of Puwa-piiwa 
or Pa-puwa, which is an adjective meaning 
frizriy or crisping, and is equally applied by them 
to any object jiarbikiiig of this quality. The term 
Ntgro, from the Niger, is also employed 


Papekat. 
f Biigis. 

Waju. 
Boeton. 
Moena. 
Mankassara. 
Mandar. 
Dyuks — 
Kayan. 
Madang. 
Petak. 
Billow. 
Katingar. 
Meri. 

Kiau. 
Bisuya. 
Kohoiii, etc. 
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Nortli-East Branch. 
Tagalog. 

Bisaya, Ilocano. 

Pampungo. 

Igorrote. 

Ibalaos, SuAlin. 
Pangasinsn. 
Ibanag, Hanes. 
Idayan, Qaddan. 
Dadaya. 

A]>ayao. 

IMalaneg. 

Tinguian. 

Ibilao, Ifugao. 
Ilongote, Eambal. 
Zebuan, Munobo. 
Mandaya. 

Coyuvo. 

Calamiano. 

Panayano. 

Illanuu. 

»Sulu. 

Palawan. 

Yukan. 
Pepukhwan. 

Sid«‘i 


Bottth-West Branch. 
Malagasy— 
Hova. 
Betsileo. 
Ibara. 
Betsimis- 
araca. 
Sihanaca. 
Tanala. 
Tankay. 
Ikongo. 
SakaTava. 
Behisotra. 
Isamahety. 
Tandrona. 
Autankara. 
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Jnkch. 

TilloL 
Favorlong, 

to designate the black-skinned races, of whom 
mention is now made. But from the Andaman 
Isluiids eastward to the races in the Pacific, of the 
ijcuple generally classed as Negroes there arc at 
least 12 varieties, differing from each other in 
physical appeamnee, some being pigmies under 
five feet, aiul others large and powerful men of 
near six feet. Kitepitig this marked difference 
ill I’i'meinbnincc, to the Mtilay type, and to the 
]*.*ipiiau type iTH|M‘»qively, all the |>eoplo of the 
various isliiiids can be grouped. The Asiatic 
races include tin* liido Malay, and all Imve a 
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eonthiental ori^n; while the Paoiho races, in- 
chiding all to the east of the Malay (except 
perhaps some in the Northern Pamo), are 
derived not from any existing continent, but from 
lands that now exist or hare recently existed in 
the Pacific Ocean. On drawing a line to separate 
the Malay and Papuan races, it idmost coincides 
with that whidh divides the soological re^ons, 
but juts somewhat eastward of it, as the maritime 
enterprise and higher civilisation of the Malays 
have enabled them to overrun from the west a 
portion of the adjacent rep^on on the east, to 
supplant the original inhabitants, and to spread 
much of their l^guage, their domestic anunals, 
and their customs &r over the Pacific into islands 
where they hare but slightly or not at all modified 
the physical or moral characteristics of the people. 

Peschel classes the Malay people amoimst the 
Mongoloid races. He believes with Morits Wagner 
that the shape of the skull, the form and colour 
of the face, as well as the whole physical con- 
stitution of the Malay race, is so nearlr allied to 
the Monj^lian that in similar apparel the two 
races are nardly distinguishable. 

Mr. Widlaee believes that the Malay and the 
Papuan races have no traceable affinity to each 
other : that the Asiatic races include the Malays, 
and all have a continental origin ; while the people 
of the Celebes and Pacific races in the islands on 
its east are derived from lands which now exist or 
have recently existed in the Pacific Ocean. He 
allots the Eastern Archipelago amongst two races, 
and shows their islands thus 


Indo^Xaltyan 

Regioni. 

Aultro- 

Malayan 

1 Regions. 

Polynesian or Pacific 
Regions. 

The Mtleyeii Group. | 

The Papuan Group. 

Suniatra. 

Lombok. 

Floiis. 

Ki Islands. 

Lingen. 

Sumbawa. 

Samba or 

Ceram. 

Banco. 

Otiebea 

Handana. 

Banda. 

raiiton. 

Moena. 

Adenara. 

Amboyna. 

JaVa. 

Bouton. 

Solor. 

Batchian. 

Madura. 

Sula>mangola 

Lombata. 

Oby. 

Bali. 

Sula-basi. 

Rutar. 

Gilolo. 

Baweean. 

Part of 

Ombay. 

Morty. 

Borneo. 

Bourou. 

Wetter. 

Aru. 

Bulu Aiohi- 

Part of 

Botte. 

Vorkal 

wlago. 

Puawan. 

Ternate. 

Seratty. 

Babbar. 

New Guinea. 
Australia. 

Philippines. 


Timor Laut. 

Myfor. 

Samar, 


Larat. 

Jobi. 

Mindanao. 


Tenember. 
Part of 

MysoL 

Waigiou. 



Bourou. 

Salwatty. 



Part of 

Book. 



Ternate. 

Biak. 


xiiv VI we maiay race was me pioins oi 
Menangkabau, iu the interior of Suniatra, from 
whence they emigrated and pushed *their cou- 
quests, or lormed settlements to their present 
extensive limits. They formed colonies in the 
Malay Peninsula and iu Borneo, the former 
probably, and the latter certainly, occupied l^fore 
their arrival by rude tribes of the same race of 
men, who could offer no effectual resistance. In 
the remoter islands, or in tliosc occupie<l by 
powerful and civilised nations, the Malays appear 
(iiily as settlers and not colonists, as iu Java and 
the princii^ islands of tiie Philippine Archipelago. 

1 lie Malay Peninaula^ called Tannub Malayu, or 
I iiuiii of the Malays, with the exception of a few 
diminutive Negro inountaiueers, is occupied by 
Malays or by men of the same i-ace, for the 


sereral wild tribes in the interior speak the Malay 
language, and have the same physical form as the 
Malays, although not calling themselves by this 
name, and thmr language contains many words 
that are not Malay. Nearly the whole of the 
coast of Borneo is occupied by Malsys, who are 
supposed to hare first emigrated to that iriand 
about the date of the reign of the Saxon king 
Athelatan. 

The aimals of several ancient Malay atates point 
to Palembang as the original land of the Malays. 
They afford various indications of a dose connec- 
tion between it and Java, and mention Java 
invasions and settiements long anterior to the 
modem conquest of Palemb^g by Majaphit. 
From their concurrent tenor, it appears that the 
royal dynasties of Menangkabau, Malacca, and 
otiier states, traced their descent from Palembang. 
It mi^ be i^eired that it was in Palembang that 
the Miuay race and language received their earliest 
and deepest impressions from Hindu and Java 
influences, and tnat the Indian monarchical form 
of government was first engrafted on the native 
Sumatran institutions, which are of a mixed 
patriarchal and oligarchical form. 

Mr. Crawfurd has regarded the Malays as con- 
sisting of four great tribes and a few minor semi- 
civilised tribes ; and a number of others who may 
be termed savages. The four neat tribes are : — 

The true MeSay races, the Malay proper, who 
inhabit the Malay Peninsula, and almost all the 
coast regions of Sumatra and Borneo. They all 
speak the Malay language, or dialects of it ; they 
use the Arabic characters in writing, and they 
are all Muhammadans in religion. 

The Javanese^ who inhabit Java, part of Sumatra, 
Madura, Bali, and part of Lomb(^ They speak 
the Javanese and Kawi languages, which they 
write in a native character. They are of the 
Muhammadan religion in Java, but Bali and 
Lombok is Brabmanical. 

The Bugis are the inhabitants of the greater 
part of Celebes, and there seems to be an allied 
people in Sumbawa. They speak the Bugis and 
Macassar languages with dialects, and write these 
in two different native characters. They are all 
Muhammadans. 

The Tagala of the Philippine Islands are the 
fourth great Malay race ; many of them profess 
Christianity ; their native language is Tagala, but 
they speak Spanish. 

Moluccan Malays^ who inhabit chiefly Ternate, 
Tidore, Batchian, and Amboyna, may be held a 
fifth division. They are Muhammadans, but they 
speak a variety of curious languages, which seem 
compounded of Bugia and Javanese, with the 
languages of the savage tribes of the Moluccas. 

The Savage Malays are the Battok and other 
wild tribes of Sumatra, the Dyak of Borneo, the 
JakuD of the Malay Peninsula, the aborigines of 
Northern Celebes, of the Sulu Island, and of port 
of Bourn. 

Peschcl and Friedrich Muller have proposed 
other clasRificatious, but neither of them have 
resided among the races under notice. 

The Malay tongue is now, and was, when 
Europeans fbrst vihited the Archipela^, the 
common language of intercourse between the 
native nations among themselves, and between 
these and fureigneis. It is in the Archii^lago 
what French is in Wtaierii Europe, Italian in 
HOG 
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Eastern, Arabic in Western Asia, and Hindi in the cheek-bones are rather prominent ; the mouth 
Hindustan. All nations who hold intercourse large; tho lips broad and well cut, but notpm** 
of business with strangers must understand it, truding; the chin well formed; ears large imd 
and all strangers must acauire it. This is the ill-shaped ; jaws wide and square ; teeth regular, 
case in Sumatra, where other languages are also large, and white, unless discoloured by lime and 
vernacular, in Java, in Celebes, in the Moluccas, gambler. The Malays, when mature, are certainly 
in Timur, and in the Philippine group. Mr. not handsome, but in youth up to 16 years of 
Grawfurd attributes the spread of this language age both boys and girls have pleasing counte* 
to the enterprising or roving character of the nances, and in their way almost perfect. Women 
people, whose native tongue it is, as also its own soon show signs of old age ; they become wrinkled 
softness of sound and simplicity of structure and and haggard after bearing a few children, and in 
consequent facility of acquirement. old age are hideous. With shades of difference, 

The Malay family approrimates closely to the not to be fixed in words, this, with the exception 
ruder or more purely Mongolian type of Ultra- of a few Negroes, is a description which applies 
India, and the identity in person and character to all the inhabitants of Sumatra, the Peninsula, 
is accompanied by a close agreement in habits, Java, Borneo, Celebes, the Moluccas, Timor, and 
customs, institutions, and arts, so as to place the whole Philippine group, 
beyond doubt that the lank- haired populations In character^ the Malay is impassive. He 
of the islands have been received from the Gan- exhibits a reserve, diffidence, and even bashful-* 
getic and Ultra-Indian races. The influx of this ness which is in some degree attractive, and lea^ 
population closed the long era of Papuan pre- the observer to tliink that the ferocious, blood- 
dominance, and gave rise to the new or modifled thirsty character imputed to the race must be 
forins of language which now prevail. The rude grossly exaggerated. He is not demonstrative, 
maritime tribes who frequent the coasts and His feelings of surprise, admiration, or fear are 
islands of the Malay Peninsula, and amongst never openly manifested, and are probably not 
whom several distinct tribes are distinguishable strongly felt. He is slow and deliberate in speech, 
by their physical characters, speak a language and circuitous in introducing the subject he has 
mainly Malay, but with differences in pronun- come expressly to discuss. Children and women 
elation. The Malay race, as a whole, very closely in the company of men ore silent, and are gener- 
resembles the East Asian populations from Siam ally <|uiot and obedient. When idone, the Malay 
to Manchuria. The Malays are frequently quite is taciturn, he neither talks nor sings to himself. 
Burinaus in appearance, but the normal and least When several arc paddling in a canoe, they 
mixed Malays are more Binua and also more occasionally chant a monotonous and plaintive 
Siamese than the Western Burmans. Bong. Ho is cautious of giving offence to his 

The colour of all the Malay tribes is a light equals, he does not quarrel easily about money 
reddish-brown, with more or less of an olive matters, and practical joking is utterly repugnant 
tinge, not varying in any important degree over to his nature. The higher class of Malay are 
a wide extent of country. The hair is equally exceedingly polite, but this is compatible with 
constant, being invariably black and straight, reckless cruelty and contempt of numan life, 
and of a rather coarse texture, so that any which is the dark side of their character. They 
lighter tint, or any wave or curl in it, is an almost are proud, and, if ill-treated, revengeful : but 
certain proof of the admixture of some foreign under generous treatment are gentle, kind, 
blood. It is plentiful on the head, but other humane, grateful, docile, and faithful. Capable 
parts of the body are smooth. The moustaches of the warmest attachments, and yet impelled to 
alone are retained on the face, other hairs being madness and the coitiiuission of the moat revolting 
removed by pincers. The stature is tolerably deeds by real or imaginarv unkindness. They 
equal, and is always considerably below that of arc dutiful children and kind parents. Th^ 
the average European,— five feet two or three treat their aged kinsmen with the greatest kind- 
inches being considered the average height of a ness, and feel it a duty to relieve the wants of 
man, and that of a woman is a few inches shorter, an indigent relation. Old men and women are 
Their bones are largo and clumsily put together, always regarded with respect, 
but strongly knit ; arms and legs usually short l)r. (.Ixley tiescribed the character of the uiiao- 
compared with the length of the body ; and the phisticated Malay as remarkable for its simplicity 
whole frame robust, and capable of much labour, and honesty; having no artificial wants, they 
The body is fleshy and muscular, legs remarkably are satisfied and content with what woidd be 
so, Hughs so large as to be unwieldy. Malays considered positive destitution by a Chinese ; they 
seldom become obese ; the breast well develoi>ed, are consequently apathetic and inactive, and will 
the feet small, thick, and short, the hands small not for any amount offered to them labour be- 

and ra^cr delicate. The head is round, and yoiid their usual habits or customary routine; 

elongated at the summit, broad at the back, and they have little of any speculative turn ; they 
set on a stout, thick neck. Tho facial angle have a regard for truth, and may generally be 
seldom exceeds 60 degrees, while that of the depended upon in their statements. What Iim 
E uropean is seldom lees, and sometimes is nearly so often been written of their revengeful spirit, 
ninety, or perpendicular. The face is a little he says, is much exaggerated ; polite in the ex- 

brood, and inclined to be flat ; the forehead is treme, according to their own ideas, they never 

broad and rather rounded, tho brows low ; the indulge in abuse^ one towards the other, uie oidy 
eyes long and narrow, rather deep set, black or reply to any deviation from this rule is the kri% 
dark hazel in colour, and seldom clear about the for which tliey will watch •their opportunity, and 
white. Tho nose is rather small, not prominent, most certainly not afford their adversary any 
but stmght and well shaped, tho apex a little advantage it is in their power to deprive him of. 
rounded, the nostrils brood and sligbtfy exposed ; This is their code of honour, and, being iuUy 
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Awmre of it amongst themielTes, proTOeataon Is 
seldom gifsn, and satisfaction as sddom reqnired. 
When goaded, however, to the necessity, they 
become perfeotly reekless, and should diseovery 
attend the deed, they attempt no refutation, but 
sell their lives at the utmost cost they can to the 

S m. * Too often have I known the otfioers of 
compelled to shoot them on these occasions, 
is one species of amok, and how offenders 
of this description are to be dealt with can admit 
of but little doubt ; but there is another variety 
of the Orang Beramok vastly different, and by 
no means the least frequent, which requires dia- 
crimination on the part of the medical jurist to 
prevent irrespoosible ^isons suffering the penalty 
of the injured law. For instance, a man sitting 
quietly amongst bis friends and relatives will, 
without provocation, suddenly start up, weapon 
in hand, and slay all within hia reach. I have 
known so many as eight killed and wounded by 
a very feeble individual in this manner. Next 
day, when interrogated whether he was not sorry 
for the act he had committed, no one could be 
more contrite ; when asked, “ Why, then, did you 
doit ? ” the answer has invariably been, “The devil 
entered into me, my eyes were darkened, I did 
not know what 1 was about. I have received 
this Btaae reply on at least twenty different 
occasions ; on exaininatiou of these monomaniacs, 
I have generally found them labouring under 
some gastric disease or troublesome ulcer, and 
these fearful ebullitions break out upon some 
exacerbation of the disorder. Those about them 
have generally told me that they appeared moping 
and melanchdy a few days before the outbreak.* 
The Bugis are by far the most addicted to the amok. 
They are a bold, self-reliant, maritime people of 
Celebes, of which they occupy the northern part, 
and they are known, in consequence, as the men of 
Macassar. The Bugis, originally from the same 
stock ns the Malay, are superior to all other natives 
of the Archipela^ in their spirit of adventure. 
They area brave, active, haughty, fierce, and vigor- 
ous race. They love justice, and are faithful to their 
bonds, but selaom forgive injuries. Under the name 
of Macassars, they form the flower of the colonial 
troops in the Dutch sert^ico ; they are bold hunters, 
and, mounted on their brisk little horses, drive the 
deer through the woods, and capture it with a 
lasso. The Bugis have been the greatest colonists 
as well as the principal traders of the Archipelago. 
The ingenuity of the savage and the amenity of 
the civilised man, appear united in them. They 
have received the Koran, but not abjured the 
jpractices of their ancient faith, — the dark old 
Idolatry once universal in the Archipelago. 
Stones and trees, painted red, still share their 
devotions with the i n visible god of Islam. Women 
are treated honourably among them, — a distinction 
in their manners not yet effaced by the Muham- 
madan social law. They determine many disputes 
by single combat, but never avenge themselves 
by personal assaasiimtion. The Sulu race, on the 
contrary, have no idea of putting themselves on 
a footing with their antagonist, but always attack 
hun in the dark or off gn^. Both the Malayan 
and Bugis nations are maritime and commercial, 
devoted to speculatioits of gam, animated by a 
^irit of adventure, and accustomed to distant 
mhasaidous enterprises; while the Javai», on 
the contrary, are an agricaltural race, attached 


to the soil, of qniet habits, and contented dts« 
positions, almost entirely uoaequainted with 
navigation and foreign trade, and little inclined 
to engage in either. 

lUUgion . — ^Malays have largely become converts 
to Muhammadanism. The earliest conversion 
recorded was that of the Achinese, the nearest 
people of the Archipelago to the continent of 
Asia. This was in 1206 of our era. The Malays 
of Malacca were not converted until 1276 ; the 
inhabiiante of the Moluccas not until 1478, and 
the people of Celebes not until 1495, only the 
year before Vasco da Gama passed the Cape of 
Good Hope. Thus the earliest conversion of 
these islanders took place 574 years after the 
death of Mahomed, and long after tiie first seal 
of his followers had evaporated. 

The Malays were not coerced into Muham- 
madanism, nor have instances of violent con- 
version been frequent in later times. The Arabs 
and other Muhammadan missionaries have con- 
ciliated the natives, acquired their language, 
followed their manners, intermarried with thorn, 
and their superiority of intelligence and civilisation 
was employed only for the instruction and con- 
vereion of a people, the current of whose religious 
opinions was ready to be directed into aoy channel 
Into which it was skilfully diverted. 

In the Malay Peninsula tiie race are in part 
Muhammadan, and in part pagan in the more 
impracticable parts. To this day there are a few 
mountmneers in Java still professing a kind of 
Hinduism, and the Javanese retain numerous of 
their old pagan superstitions, and have added 
those of their subsequent religion. They people 
the air, the woods and rivers, with various classes 
of spirits. They have the praying or fleeting 
ghosts ; the barkas-a-han, kabuka-male, and wo- 
we, evil spirits ; and the daiiiit and dadun-gawu 
or tutelary spirits. They now consider the Hindu 
gods of their former belief not as imaginary 
beings, but as real demons, and have added the 
ian of the Arabs. The lifalay of Borneo firmly 
believe in ghosts. If a man die or be killed, they 
are afraid to pass the place. 

Xecr/i my. Malays can hardly be said to have an 
indigenous literature, for it is almost cn tircly derived 
from Persia, Siam, Arabia, and Java. Arabic is 
their sacred language. They have, however, a 
celebrated historic Malay romance, called the 
Hang Tuah, parts of which are frequeutlv recited 
in their villages after sunset prayers by their 
village raconteurs, and some Arabic and Hindu 
romances stand high in popular favour. They 
havo one Malay historical composition, dated A.ii. 
1021. The conversion of the Sumatra Malays 
to Muhammadanism arose mainly out of their 
commercial intercourse with Arabia. 

Customs . — Malays rub noses, in lieu of the ktssing 
of Europe. Most of the advanced nations of the 
Asiatic islands are gamblers, and the little fighting 
fish of Siam and cock-fighting are largely ^ttod 
on. lu the Archipelago, in Bali, Lombok, 
Celebes, and the Philippines, cock-fighting is 
quite a passion. The only material exceptions are 
the Javanese. The passion for cock-fighting is 
indeed impressed in tiie very language of the 
Mal^s, wnich has a specific name for oo^- 
fighting, one for the natural spur of the oocik, 
and another for the artificial spur, two names 
for the comb, throe for the crew of the 4ook, 
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two fof a cockpit, and one for a profeseional of women* It ie supposed to be of Si atnese 
^k*fighter. ^ The pmion is nowhere carried origin, as none but natives of Siam engage in it. 
tot^r than in the Spanish dominions of the Music from drums and brass instruments accom-* 
Philippines, There it was licensed by the pany the performance. The actors move about 
Oovernment, which derived from it a yearly to the sound of the instrumenU. 
revenue of about 40,000 dollars, or about £8000. 2)reir.— ^Malays set the fashion of dress to the 

Malay women of the Peninsula, when engaged islanders, and the principal portions of the apparel 
to be married, have their teeth filed down about are worn by the Malays, the Bugis, the Javanese, 
a foiuth pwt. and most of the smaller races all over the Archi- 

rf'or. — Sulu, Mindanao, and the crowd of islands pelago. The sarong is worn by both sexes; it 
extending from Mindanao to the N.E. coast of is a cloth two yarmi long and four feet broad, 
Borneo, and separating the Mindoro from the and is wrapped round the lower part of Uie 
Sulu sea, were the great seat of piracy in the body from tne waist, like an unsew cd gown. It 
Archipelaffo. is often the sole dress worn in the house and 

The Ladroues, or pirates of the Eastern Archi- courtyard, 
pelago, consisted wholly of the inhabitants of the The saluar or sluar is a pair of drawers or 
free Muhammadan states in Sumatra, Lingin, trousers, invariably worn when abroad ; there are 
Borneo, Magindanao, and Sulu. several kinds, the Achinese, the Chinese, the 

The Malay pirate prahu or prow are stockaded, Singapore sluar, and that of the Bugis, the last 
and armed with h^vy guns, generally the mariam reaching the middle of the thigh, 
and Iclah, to which last the Malays are very The baju or jacket Its arms have several shapes, 
partial ; also matchlocks, long spears, pointed and have respective names. Baju sikat, Baju chari, 
nibong stakes charred at the end, and others cut and Baju peaa sabla or Baju tutop iman. The 
short for throwing when at close quarters, and Baju tangan>kachang is a long gown reaching 
large stones. The signal for attack is tho sound to the ankles, worn by old women ; Baju bastrob 
of a sort of gong, called tawa tawa. is a vest or shirt ; Baju ay it karang resembles a 

The Malay arc the great manufacturers of shift, 
weapons of war. They have the sword, the kris The saluar, sarong, and baju are the essential 
and spear, brass and iron cannon, of sizes called parts of their dresa 

miriaui, rantaka, jala rainbang, ekor lotong, and The bang-kong, or waist-doth, or sash, is often 
lelah. They have also the blunderbuss and worn. It is of coUon or silk, 
matchlock, satengar and pemura The dustar or justar, a kerchief, is worn as a 

The Baju wear the baju ranti, or chain jacket, turband. The turbaud and flowing dress of the 
and a shield of a long or round form. They Arab are worn by all who have performed the 
swear by their krisses, for which they have a great Mecca pilgrimage. 

veneration, and on going into battle, drink the The kris is never allowed to be visible in 
water in which they have been dipped, uttering the presence of a superior or equal. — Bikmore'$ 
imprecations on the foe. Trav.; CrawfureCs Grammar; Journ, Indian 

in Pulo Nias, the war jacket and cap is of Arckip. ; Latham's Ethnology ; Logan ; Le JWbni- 
thick leather, covered with the black horsehair- rciir, 1847 ; JlPiVbiV, p, ; Newbold; Peschel; 
like eju of the Arcnga saccharifera palm. Tlicy Wallace; St. John's Itid. Avchwclago ; MarryaVs 
have a spear and short sword. Tho Orang I^aut Ind. Archipelago; Earls Ind. Archipelago; Quar- 
havc the limbing or lance, the tampuling, a large terly Review^ No. 222 ; A. H. Keane's Asia. 
book, the kujorc, broad-hcaded fishing spear, MALAY ANESIA. Tho name Indian Archi- 
and tho Serampoiig prong. pelago being too long to admit of being used in 

The Sumatran races have also the rudus and an imjective or in an ethnographical form, Mr. 
peinandap swords and suvur dagger ; the Batta Earl suggested the term Indu-nesia, but rejected 
race wear the kalassau and jono swords, also it also in favour of Malayanesia. The purely 
the tombak leda and terjing, the last a long geogmphical term Indonesia was, however, sug- 
curved knife, which is used to cut up human gested by Mr. Logan, as we thus get Indoucsiaii 
flesh, accoiding to Mr. Anderson, and guns, and Indonesians for the Indian Archipelago or 
matchlocks, the kris, and ranjow. Indian islanders. 

Games, — Sumatrans and Burmese have the sepa MALAY AUCHIPELAGO is a term sometimra 

raga, or cane football game. It does not require applied to the multitudinous islands of the Archi- 
Btrength or courage, but is an exhibition of t^kill, pelago to the east of the Straits of Malacca, 
dexterity, and activity. Tho ball is hollow and though this is more usually called tlie Archipelago, 
elastic, about 4 in, in diameter. The players are also the Eastern Archipelago. It is sometimes 
unlimited in number, and stand in a circle about applied to the Mergui Archipelago along tho 
6 feet apart from each other. The ball is thrown Tenosseriin coast, in the Bay of Bengal, 
into the air, and as it descends, one of tho playeiu MALAY PENINSULA, or Tauua-Malayu, ex- 
strikes it up again with hand or foot, shoulder, tends for 500 miles from the southern extremity 
elbow, or knee, arm, forearm, thigh, or leg. Some* of Tenusserim almost to the equator, the island m 
times the ball descends beyond the circle, and is Singapore being in lat. 1® 41' N. Its width varies 
dexterously struck back again with the solo of the from 50 to 160 miles, and the entire aroa will be 
foot, without tho player altering his position, about 83,000 square geographical milca The 
Expert players will keep the ball from touching possession of it is chiefly divided between the 
the ground for a considerable time. British and the Siamese* , Engagement have 

The Malays are exceedingly fond of music, but been formed by the British with the Kedah State, 
the drum seems to be tlieirsolo native instrument, which is tributaiy to Siam, and with the Inde- 
thougli they liave the violin. They have a drama pendent States of P erak, belangor, the Con- 
caUed Myoiig, in which young lads take the part federate States of Rambowe, Sungei Ujong, 
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Johple, Sree-Menanti, and Johore, The dietricte 
af Tringanu aiid Kalantan are also protected by 
the British GoTemment, under the treaty of 
Bankok. A loreet-clad mountain chain, rising 
in Perak to aacertained heights of dOOO feet, runs 
down its whole length near the centre, with 
eztenaire outlying spurs and alluvial plains on 
both sides. In the earlv^tof the 19th century, 
Newbold thus estimated the population : — 


Kedah, . . . 
Perak, . . * 
Selangor, . . 
Johore, • . • 
Pahang, • . . 
Kemaman, • • 
Tringann, . . 
Kalantan, • • 
Patani, about . 
Sungei Ujong, 
Bamoowe, . . 


60,000 

35.000 

12.000 

25.000 

40.000 
1,000 

30.000 

60.000 
30,000 

3,200 

9,000 


Johole 2,000 

Muar, .... 2,400 

Orang Binua Johole, 1,000 
Orang Binua of the 
rest of the Penin- 
sula, .... 26,000 
Penang andProyinoe 
Wellesley, . . 120,000 
Malaoea, . . . 4^882 
Singapore, . . . 60,000 


On the west side of the Peninsula are the 
Native States of Kedah, Perak, Selangor, and 
Sungei Ujong, the last three of which are under 
British protection; and on the east are Patani, 
Kalantan, Tringanu, and Pahang; the southern 
extremity being occupied by the state of Johore. 
The interior, which is scarcely at all known, 
contains towards its centre the Negri Sembilan, 
a confederation of eight (formerly nine) small 
states. The northern and eastern states of 
Kedah, Patani, Kalantan, Pahang, and Trin- 
ganu are more or less tributary to the Siamese 
empire, which at intervals has exacted a golden 
rose, the token of vassalage, from every state in 
the Peninsula. 

The British possessionB in the Peninsula are 
the detached provinces of Wellesley, with the 
island of Penang, also the Ding Dings, Malacca, 
and the island of Singapore, and in 1881 their 
respective population was as under : — 



Penang, 
Prov. Well., 
Ding Diugn. 

Ifalacco. 

Singapore. 

Arabs, 
Europeans, 
Eurasians, 
Chinese, . 
Malay, . 
Tamil, . 
Armenians, 
Jews, . . 
Eastern races 


674 

674 

1,697 

67,502 

84,724 

25,094 

32 

32 

‘”40 

2,213 

19,741 

67,488 

4^697 

.... 


190,697 

93,579 

139,208 


The East India Company acquired Penang in 
1775, Province Wellesley in 1798, Singapore in 
1823, and Malacca in 1824. These were under 
the rule of the £. I. Company until they were 
consolidated in 1867 into one government under 
the British dominion, and are known as the 
Straits Settlements. 

The Ding Dings, a lively group of small islands, 
ceded to Britain by the Pongkor treaty. 

The mainland of the Peninsula,^ with the ex- 
ception of a few diminutive Negro mountaineers, 
is occupied by Malays, or by men of that race, 
for the several wiki tribes in the interior speak 
the Malay iniiguagc,«.and have the same physical 
form as the Malays, although not calling them- 
selves by this name, and their language containing 
many words that are not Malay. 

The wild tribes have been vaguely estimated 
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at 8000 to 11,000 souls. The Semang vaoe ase 
found in the forests of Kedah, Tringanu, Porak, 
and Selangor. Jakuns inhabit the south part of 
the Peninsula^ from about Selangor on the west 
coast, and Kemaman on the east, and extending 
nearly as far as Singapore. Orang Binua signi- 
fies men of the soil. AU these various wild tribes 
are ordinarily classed under this general and ex- 
nressive appellation,^ Orang Binua or Orang 
titan, and in Perak the Sakei ; there are also 
the Udai, Hala, Belanda, Besisik, the seafaring 
Selong, and the seafaring Akkye or Rayat Laut 
or Orang Laut, men of the sea. 

The Semanu are about the same height as the 
Malays, but their hair, instead of being lank and 
straight like theirs, is short and curW, though 
not woolly like that of the African Negro, and 
their skins are of a dark brown, nearly black. 
Their noses incline to be fiat, their foreheads 
recede, and their lips are thick. They are singu* 
larly shy, and shun intercourse with men of other 
races. 

With the Sakei or Jakun, Orang Binua or Orang 
Utan, the mouth is wide and the lips are large, 
the lower part of the face projects, the nose is 
small, the nostrils are divergent, and the cheek- 
bones are prominent. The liair is very abundant 
and long, and usually matted and curly, but not 
woolly. They have broad chests, and very sturdy, 
muscular limbs. They are much shorter in stature 
than the Malays, the men in some of the tribes 
rarely exceeding 4 feet 8 inches in height, and the 
women 4 feet 4 inches. 

The Rayat or Orang Lant^ subjects, or men of 
the sea, live almost entirely upon fish. They are 
altogether restless and impatient of control. They 
are passionately fond of music, and are most 
ingenious in Imndicrafts, specially in boat-building. 

Kedah or Quedah, called in Siamese Muang 
Sai or the Sai kingdom, extends from the Trang 
river, in lat. 7° 20' N., to the Krian, in lat. 6® 10' N., 
which separates it from Perak. The purest Malay 
is written and spoken in this state, being often 
in the Archipelago influenced by mixture with 
other tongues. The highest detached hill is 
Gunong Gerai or Kedah peak. Penang was 
sold by the raja of Kedah for £2000 a year, 
which is paid at the present day to his successor. 
When the Kedah prince ceded Penang to the 
British he represented himself as independent, 
and as such was treated by the British. 

Several tribes are within its limits, the Semang 
and Udai in the forests of the north ; the Rayat 
Utan, the Jakun, Sakei, Hala, Belaud, and 
Besisik in others to the south ; while the Akkye 
or Rayat Laut (lit. people of the sea) dwell upon 
the shores and islets of the Peninsula, Wherever 
scattered, they live totally apart from the Malays, 
and differ from them widely in person, habits, and 
religion ; in short, are of a niuch lower grade in 
the scale of civilisation. The Malays themselves 
sometimes class the various tribes under the 
general appellation of Orang Binua, men of the 
soil 

The names of inland places are chiefly Binua 
terms. There is a striking resemblance in feature 
between the Binua and Uie Malay, and scarcely 
less in their respective languages. Many Malay 
believe the IMai tribe are a class of Jakun. The 
Tuanku Puteh of Rambowe informed Newbold 
that the Udai are thinly scattered over the 
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of Jellabu, Pahang, Tringanu, and Quedab, and 
resemble in feature the darker variety of J^un. 
Their size is represented as smaller, and their 
habits more savage. According to Sir 8. Raffles 
and Mr. Anderson, the Semang of Qued^ has the 
woolly hair, protuberant belly, thick Um, black 
skin, dat nose, and receding forehead of the 
Papuan. Mr. Anderson described the Semang of 
Perak as resembling those of Quedah in peraonal 
impcarance, but speaking a different dialect. 
They possess, he says, the same curling black hair, 
are a little darker in colour, and have not the 
thick lips of an African ; they subsist by hunting, I 
and make huts of the branches, and cloths of the 
bark of trees, Running the haunts of more re- 
fined beings. They are numerous in Quedah, 
and reside generally on or near mountains, such 
as those of Jerrei and Juru, and are found in 
Tringanu, Perak, and Selangor. They live in 
rude huts, easily removed from place to place, 
constructed of leaves and branches. 

Perak lies between lat. 4® and 6® N. It is 
famed for its tin mines. Gold is met with in all its 
rivers. Perak (pronounced Payrah) is the richest 
and most important of the states of the Penii^ula, 
ns well as one of the largest. Its coast-line is 
about 126 miles in length. Perak river is a most 
serpentine stream. Its population, 971,940, is 
chieflv Chinese and Malays. Tin is the most 
abundant of the mineral products of Perak. Gold 
is found in tolerable quantities even by the Malay 
easy - going manner of searching for it, and 
diamonds and garnets occur. 

Selangor is a small Malay state lying between 
lat. 2® 84’ and 3® 42' N. Its coast-line is about 
120 miles in length; population about 20,000. 
Its rivers, up to 1871, were shelters for pirates, 
III Selangor and Perak are isolated hills of lime- 
stone from 80 to 1000 feet in height. At Batu 
are magnificent limestone caves with stalactites 
and stalagmites. The roof of ono cavern is 365 
loot from the floor. 

The JSegn Senibilan or Niue States are inland, 
lioutli of Selangor. These have been independ- 
ent since the breaking up of the kingdom of 
J chore. 

Sungei Ujong is mainly an inland state, access 
to its very limited seaboard being by the river 
liinggi, its area about 700 square miles. Its 
aboriginal tribes, the Besisik, Jakuu, Orang Bukit, 
Kayiit Laut, Rayat Utaii, and Semang, have been 
largely pushed aside by Malays. Its population 
in 1S83 was 12,000, of whom the Chinese were 
10, 0(H). It is rich in tin. It is the great mineral 
product of the Peninsula, and is largely washed 
by the Chinese. The tin districts which have been 
most worked of late years have been those at 
Klang in Selangor, at Laroot in Perak, and at 
Linghie near Malacca. Gold, garnets, and sap- 
phires likewise occur, and it is said diamonds 
also. — Jlev. P, Paver, Apostolic Missionary, 
Malacca ; Oshorn^s Quedah ; NewbohVs Jiritish 
Settlements; Sonnerat,ii. p. 177; St. John's Jnd. 
Archip.; Journ. Ind. Archip.; J. L. Bird, Golden 
< %er$onese. 

MALBUK, Auab., confused, possessed, ecsta- 
tic, is a term applied to a Muhammadan perma- 
nently insane, or overcome by religious excitement. 
It is the ecstatic condition described in 1 Samuel 
X. 6-11, when Saul reached the hill of God, 

Ikhold, a company of pr^)het8 met him; and the 


MALCOLMSON, JOHN GRANT. 

Spirit of God came upon him, and he prophesied 
among them.* 

MALBUS. Arabo-Hindi. Clothing; clothed; 
pi. Malbusat. Malbus-khas, an annual investment 
of fine muslins, formerly furnished from Dacca, for 
the royal wardrobe at Dehli. — W. 

MALCOLM. Three brothers of this name are 
known in the history of the East Indies. Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm, who rose to the rank of Admiral 
in the British navy, and in 1798 waS enmloyed 
ill catting out of vessels at Manilla. Sir (ybarles 
Malcolm, bom in 1782, also a British naval offic^, 
served under his brother Sir Pulteney at Manilla 
in 1798. He saw much service during the war 
with France. He was knighted by Lord Wellesley 
at Dublin in 1826, became Rear-Admiral in 1837* 
He was appointed as the first Gommander-in« 
Chief of the Indian navy in 1827, where he served 
till 1838, and institute severid extensive and 
important surveys along the shores of the Arabian 
Sea, Bay of Bengal, and Indian Ocean. 

Sir John Malcolm, born 1769, entered the 
Madras army (1782) at the age of 13. When the 
Nizamis army took the field in Mysore against 
Tipu Sultan, Captain Malcolm accompanied it 
as Political Agent, and after the fall of Tipu 
Sultan and the reduction of Seringapatam, he was 
associated with General Arthur Wellesley, Colonel 
Close, and Captain Munro in the commission ap- 
pointed for the settlement of Mysore. He was on 
four occasions sent as ambassador to the court of 
Persia in 1799 ; again in 1808, but was not allowed 
to advance beyond Bushire ; a third time whilst 
Sir Harford Jones was there; and he went ft 
fourth time on a supplementaiy missioD, but it 
was a mere pageant and very costly, though from 
it resulted his History of Persia and PottingoPs 
Baluchistan. 

During the war against the Pindam and 
Mahrattas, which lasted from the 6th November 
1817 to the 13th May 1819 ; in all the oneiations 
of the war, as second in command at Mehid|^r, 
2lBt December 1817, in the pursuit of Baji Kao 
and of Apa ^hib, and in the final reduction of 
the fortress of Asirgarb, he was the prominent 
authority. At the close of that war he was ap- 
pointed to the civil and military command of 
Malwa, and in the year 1827 he became governor 
of Bombay. He was an active, able man, of lar^ 
stature, with much energy and great bonhomie, 
lie was a voluminous writer. Amongst his other 
books were— Sketch of the Political History of 
India from 1784 to the present time, London 
1826; Observations on the Disturbances in the 
Madras Army in 1809, London 1812; History of 
l^ersia from Uie most early period to the present 
time, London 1815 ; Report on the Province of 
Malwa and adjoining Districts, Calcutta 1822 ; 
Instructions to Officers acting under his Orders 
in Central India, 1821, liondon 1824 ; Sketch 
of the Sikhs ; History of Persia ; Letter on 
Persian Army ; on the Present (1810) Condition 
of Persia; Mepioir of the Kajar Family; on the 
Trade of the Persian Gulf ; Sketches of Persia. 

MALCOLMSON, ^OHN GRANT, M.D., F.R.S., 
F.G.S., a Madras medical officer from 1823 to 
1840 He wrote on Beri-berj, on the Rheumatic 
and Neuralgic Affection, term(»d by tlie natives 
burning of the feet; on the Fossils of the Gawil- 
gorli Range, and on the Basaltic District of India, 

I in the Madras Journal of Literature aud Science ; 
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alflo on the Effects of Solitary Confinement of 
Europoaa Soldiers in Warm Climates. White 
Reologising in Qujerat and Kandesh, he died of 
hepatitis at Dhoolia, 2Sd March 1844. 

MALDAH, a British district in the Lieutenant* 
Governorship of Bengal, occupying an eastern 
mrojeotion of the Bhagulpur division. It lies 
ktween lat J24* 29' 60" and 25^ 32' 80" N., and 
long. 87^ 48' and 88<’ 33' 80" E. Three of ite 
towns have been its capitals. Gaur is said to have 
been abandoned on the occurrence of a great 
pesUlence. Its ruins, lying between the Midian- 
atida and the Ganges, are scattered over an area 
of more than 20 square miles. The foundation 
of this city is referred back to the remotest anti* 
quity. It was the Hindu metropolis of Bengal 
before the Musalman conquest, and continued to 
bo the capital of the Afghan invaders for at least 
three centuries, and its name distinguishes a class 
of languages and a tribe of Brahmans. Pandua 
or Perua, which lies about 20 miles north*ea8t 
from Gaur beyond the Mahaiianda, superseded 
the latter citv as the seat of government during 
the reigns of five successive Afghan inonarchs, 
towards the close of the 14th century. Tandan 
Taugra succeeded Pandua. As far back us 1G86 
the E. I. Oomrany had a silk factory here. In 
1770, English Bazar was fixed upon for a com* 
inercial residency; the buildings ot which, strongly 
fortified after Uie fashion of those days, exist to 
the present day. 

The two staple manufactures of the Maldah 
district are silk and indigo. The weaving of silk 
is said to date back to the Hindu kingdom of 
Gaur, and the peculiar cloth known as Maldahi has 
been for generations a speciality of external com* 
merce. 'The English had a factory at Maldah at 
least ns early as 1680, 'flie pojmlatioii compriso 
the aimrigiual Kharwar, Dhaiigar, Koch, Pali, 
Itajbansi, Chain, and Hind ; also the Hindu Kai* 
biirta, Nagur, 'roll, Goala, and Tior, with a few 
Muhammadans. 

MALDEO, died S. 1671 (a.d. 1615); he had 
twelve sons. His death formed an importmit 
epoch in the annals of tlie Kahtor race. The 
banner of the Moghul empire floated over the 
panchranga, the five- coloured fiag, which had led 
the Itahtor from victory to victory, and had 
waved from the sandhills of Amerkot to the salt 
lake of Bambhar ; from the desiTt bordering the 
(lurah to the peaks of the Aravulli. Thencofor* 
ward tlie Rtditur princes were required to main* 
tain a contiiigeiit of their proud ViUisals, headed 
by the heir, to serve at the Moghul’s pleasure. — 
7V»d, ii. p. 30. 

MALDIVE ISLANDS, Zabiyah-uLMohli, a 
vast group of islands, estimated at 1200, extend- 
ing south wanl from lat 7® 6' 30" N. to 0® 42' S. 
A memoir of them, by J dents, d. A. Voung and W. 
i.Hu istoplier, LN., is given in Bom. Geog. Trans., 
1 83<>*1838. Those islands and rocks have ab<mt 6U 
tiiiles of bn^adth, the islands being formeil into large 
groups, which the luitives call atoll or atollon. 

The mcfit iMirihcin is Heawandoo I’holo Atoll, 12 miles 
by 7, contains 24 islands, of wliich 7 are iuhabiied, 
With u |*opulation of 7<>0. 

Tilladoo Biutie Atoll,.35 miles in extent, has 38 hdandi, 
all tho northern of wliich arc iiiliabitod. 

Male* dm AioU eontuius 100 inhabitants ; many ships 
have been wruokoil on it. 

Milladuo Mtulou Atoll c«»iitaifis 101 islands, of wbloh 
23 arc itihabiiod, with a impidatlon of 1700 or 1800. 


Phaidee Pholo Atoll, 10 miles soath of Milladoo Madoiii 
has about 10 islands near it 
Mahlop Malidoo AtoU extends from lat 6* V to 6* 
6^ N., in long. 72* 65' E, has 4 tmaU hdands <m 
its south. 

Ari Atoll has a number of small islands on its eastern 
boundary. 

Blale Atoll has near it Male Island or King Island, with 
a population of 1600 or 2000. It is unfavourable 
to the health of European strangers. 
CardivaorCardoo, in lat. 4* 58' 80" N., and long. 73* 25' 
B., has 200 inhabitants. 

South Male Atoll contains 22 islands, of which only 8 
are occupied with 200 people. 

Pha-lee-doo Atoll is situated between lat. 3*19' 30" and 
3* 41' N. 

Moloque Atoll is 15 miles broad from east to west. 
Killandoo Atoll extends from lat. jT 40' to 3* 1' 30" N. 
At its south extreme is a mup of 20 islands, and 
there are detached small i»ands on the boundary. 
Gobllo Maiidoo Atoll, Adoii Matte Atoll, Suodiva or 
Hooahdoo Atoll may be named. 

Phoowa Mol oku Islands, the most south-easterly of 
the Maldivc islands, is 2 miles long ; it has 300 or 
400 inhabitants, who are fishers and weavers. 
Addoo Atoll is the south extreme of the Maidive ehain 
of islands. Its south point is in lat. 0* 41' SO" S., 
and long. 73“ 5' E. 

The group extend 466 geographical miles in 
length, and 46 or 48 miles in breadth. Between 
the islands tho water is of gieat depth, but on tho 
surrounding reefs the waves beat with great 
.violence. The reefs have openings which admit 
ships to enter, and though tho water inside the 
atolls is generally shallow and calm, the depth is 
sufficient to allow vessels to pass from one side to 
another. The soil is sandy, all the islands aro 
densely clothed with palms, fig trees, bread-fruit 
trees, and a thick jungle covers them all. Indian 
corn, sugar-cane, and millet aro grown in a few. 

Large numbers of vessels have been wrecked 
upon the islands, the steamers Sea Gull (in 1879) 
and Cornett (in 1880). As a rule, shipwrecked 
l>eople arc well received by the Maldivians, and 
the Ceylon Government occasionally have an 
opportunity of reciprocating that kindness by 
providing for Maldivians wrecked on the Ceylon 
coasts. The islands are inhabited by 30,000 or 

40.000 people. They trade with India, Ceylon, 
Chittagong, and Singapore, carrying in their 
peculiar ships cocoanuts, salt fish, cocoanut oil, 
coir, jagari, coral, ornamental mats, tortoise-shell, 
and cowries, and import grain, cotton, silk, 
and tobacco. The coir is noted for its light colour, 
fineness, and comparative strength. Maidive 
mats, for delicacy of pattern and permanence of 
dye, are perhaps unsurpassed in tlie world. 

The Maldivians construct their own quadrants, 
and translate into their own lan^age the nautical 
tables. Tho people are quiet and inoffensive. Their 
ruler is styled Sultan of the thirteen atolls and 

12.000 isles. Upon the acquisition of Ceylon by 
tho British in 1796, tho inheritance of the suzer- 
ainty over the Maldives fell to them by the free- 
will of the Sultan. Tho presemt Sultan sends an 
ambassador to the Governor of Ceylon annually, 
and his arrival at Colonibo, and formal journey 
from the wharf to tho Government House, is one of 
the most curious sights to be had in the capital. 
Maldivian etiquette requires the ambassador to 
bear with both hands on his head tlie silver salver 
containing his sovereign's letter (in a double 
envelope of^ coloured silk and spangled muslin) 
and two tii^ silk bags of ambergris and sea 
cocoanut The manf^gemeiit of idl state and 
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rov^niuc inaiWrft Is ontniHiod by tli« Hiiltan to thoTainilaiun'olngn, aiulcontahinf^onmny Dmvi- 
vi/iirH, and he frequently conRtilta with them, dian roo<M of primary importance*, thoiif;di it alno 
JUHiieo IH difipenaod in the hotiRo of the Fadiyarii ooninina a lar^e ndinixtnrc of roota and forma 
or Knzi, who i« hewl of the church and chief bclonginpr to the K<»1 dinleeU, that Dr. Caldwell 
majrintrate, ami HomctiineH, in important cases, in considers it lind orijrinnlly belonged to the 
the king's palace. With the education imparted Dravidinn family of languages. Test words show 
to the children is the reading and writing of the an identity of language among the Kajmahalt on 
Koran. Three different writing characters are the east, and the Aiaira in the remote jungles 
found on the tomljstones, the Dowchi Hakura, the down to the Codavery, and the Gond, who Jive 
Arabic written from right to left, and the Gabali along the Batpura as far west as Kimar ami 
I'ana similarly written, and the last is the common Malwa. 

dialect of all the atolls. It is said to he Malay. The Paharia arrange themselves in three tribes, 
Muhammadanism has been the accepted n^ligiun the Mal<5r, the Mai, and the Kiimhar; the first 
of the Maldivians for at least six centuries, but retain more of the habits of their ancestors than 
side by side with it there has contirui(*d to exist the others, ancl they eat the carcases of animals 
an older creed — not the less real because disowned which die of discaso. 

-~in demons and BpiritR, spells, charms, and the The houses are built of wattled bamboo. A 
like. Kvery man in his lifotinio provides for him- long bamboo is fixed in the ground in front of 
self a burying- place. — Danrh; Licuts, J, A. Young each house, to ward off evil spirits. 
and W, Christopher^ in Jiomhay (Jeog. Trans.^ The Maler call themselves the Asal Paharia, 
l8.*\ri-18Jl8; Knetjr. Brit, ; Mr, JklVs Report, pure Paharia. The people of the southern or 
M A lift, in (5oorg, a class of people whoso Kamgarh Hills, called Mnl, have another division 
mothers have forfeited their ensto by reason of called Kumhnr, who abstain from cow's flesh, 
adultery^aftcr widowhood. from flesh of animals which die a natuml 

MALE or JVharia are hillrncn of Rajmahal, death, and will not nartako of foorl that Ims 
whence their other designation Hajinahali. The not been cooked by tnemstdves; repudiating nil 
liajmahal hill country extends from the banks of notions of consangtiinity with the impure feeding 
the Gauges at Begrigalli, in lat 25'' 1 5' N., and Northerners. 

long. 87" JV K., to the Brahmani river and tlio Tho Maler is short of staturo and slight of 
boundary of the Birbhum district, a distance of make, and wears his hair well oiled and coinhcd 
70 miles. To the south of tho Brahmani, tho in a knot on tho top of his head. Tho features 
hills continue to the rivor Dwarnka as tho Itam- are of a mild Tamil type. Ilie Oraon custom of 

garh Hills of tho Birbhum district. excluding tho unmarried adults of both sexes 

The liajtnahnl Hills form a kind of knot at the from the family residence is followed by tin* 
extreme cast(;rn {Kiiut of tho liill country of Paharia, and tho bachelors' hall and maidens' 
Central India, divi<ling Bengal from Behar, and dormitories are institutions of the Itajmahal Hilis, 
the people are known as Malc^. They aro to the as well ns of tho Chutia Nagpur liighlands. 
oast of tho Oraoii, and arc entirely different from Colonel Dalton says the lull lads and laaaes form 
their neighbours the Santal. very romantic attachments ; they work together, 

In tho year 1832, tho British Government, in go to marke.t. together, eat together, and sleep 

order to protect the Maid race, marked off by together. But if they overstc[) the prciscribed 
pillars their territory. Tho cordon or ring-fence limits, a sacrilico of animals is enforced at their 
encloses a tract called tho Daman-i-Koh, and expense in atonement But this is fanciful, 
within it tho Male dwell. It is 295 miles in In their marriages, tho groom, with tho litth* 
circumference, containing ISGG square miles, of finger of his right hand, marks tho girl on the 
which 900 aro said to bo culturable. At the forehead with red lead, and then, linking tho same 
ceiwus of 1872, there were returned 53,866 finger with tho little finger of her right hand, lu} 
Paharia, 191,462 Santal, and 18,985 of other leads her away to his own house. Colonel Dalton 
races. The rest of the hill country is called the says polyf^my is practised, and if a man loavt* 
Santal Parganas, and, including tho Daman-i- several widows they can become tho wives of 
Koh, its area is 5456 square miles, tho popula- his brothers or cousins, hut only one to each, 
tion aggregating 1,257,281 souls, of whom 455,513 The Maler have a firm belief in the trans 

wenj l£ntal. The bulk of tlie Santals are in the migration of souls ; they call (Jod Bedo, ami 
Bhagttlpur and Bardwan divisions (569,643). Tho the title affixed to tho name of all their deities 
total in all India, 1,087,202, of whom 203,264 arc is Gosai. They have priests, Demonos, and 
semi-Hinduixod. priestesses, Khicndri, who, when officiating. 

The Hajinahali is loss chccrfid than tlu^ Santal, oecomo wildly excited. They make wooden 
leas industrious, and does not join in the dances images, which are honoured for a season ns hlols, 
to which tho people of the Mundah stock arc so and annually renewed, the old ones being thrown 
devoted. The Maid are better looking than the away as rubbish. In e^h village, as in nearly al) 
Santsd. It was the Maid race amongst whom Hindu villages, a shod is put up for tho tutelary 
Mr. Cleveland successfully laboured to impart to gosain, in which stones are placed to reprcHcm 
them settled habitH. They arc quiet cultivators, him and his attendants. There are two proceH><<*s 
and formed the bulk of tho coqm formerly known of divinatiou. Lieutenant Shaw calls one Batani, 
as the Bhagulpur Ilill Rangers. Ghatwal estates tho other Cherin. The former is a test by hJoo«i 
are parUcularly numerous in the Bhagulpur and sprinkled on M leaves. The Paharia bury their 
Birraum distnets adjoining tho Rajmalial Hills dead, but a priest's body is carried on a cot iui<i 
on either tide. The estates pay no rovonuo, but tho for^t, and placed under the shade of a tree, 
aro held on the condition of guarding the passes where it is covered with leaves and branches, 
against hill robbers, murderers, aud cattle-lifters, and left. The reason assigned by them for treat' 
The Maid language Hounds in terms common to ing Demonos exceptionally, is that their ghostH 
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are exceedingly tronblesomc i£ the bodies are laid Wilson supposes that the Malabar wonton who 
in the tillage cemetery. The bodies of tieonlo who bore children to them, from such casual or por- 
die of contagious diseases are similarly djKiK)sed manent intercourse, ignorant as to who of the 
of. — Logan ; Dalton ^ b Bengal ; Tkkell ; Hodgson, ra^ of foreigners wetn the fathers, styled the 

HALEALAM or Malayalam, also called Kerala, children sons of mothers ; but the probability is 
a region in the extreme S.W. portion of the that the law of descensus ab utcro, marumakka- 
Peninsula of India, extending from the Chandra- tayam, followed by the mothers, was prevailing 
giri river, in lat. 12® 29' N., to Capo Coraoriii,^n from prior ages. The Moplah are active, onter- 
lat. 8® 4' 20" N. It is fabled in Hindu legend to prising, and poRsess much landed property. Their 
have been reclaimed from the ocean by the now origin is explained by the fact that till lately 
deified warrior Parasu Rama, and within historic Tj’atti, or women of the I'iyar race, did not lose 
times it hAs had many dyn^ic changes. The caste by forming connections with rich and respect- 
Eamorin of Calicut, the Bibi of Cannanore, the able foreigners, though, since two or three have 
raja of Travancore, the Portuguese, Dutch, risen in the Government service to position (one 
French, and the Muhammadan Sultan Tipu, have wasw deputy collector) they have put a stop to 
held sway tiiere, but the present paramount this practice. The Mappila race have scveml 
power is the British, and it is now jpartitioned times risen in insurrection, seemingly from agrarian 
into the British districts of South (5anara and grievances. Hindu landlords kept the land in 
Malabar, the States of Cochin, Travancore, and their own hands or leased it out to the Mappila 
•the Bibi of Cannanore. The region is a series at high rents, and then took advantage of legal 
'of hills and valleys, which explains the name rights to turn them out. 

Malealam, meaning literally hill and dale, — Malai, MALEALI, a cultivator and shepherd race 

a mountain, Alam, a dale. Kerala, its other name, of mountaineers, about 8500 in number, occupy- 
is of doubtful origin, one derivation being from ing 79 villages in the rude vall^ scattered over 
Keram, a cocoanut, another being from a wise the Shevaroy Hills. They are said to have emi- 
ruler of that nsme. grated from Coujeveri^ in the ISth century. 

The promiuent race are the Maleala Sudra or The houses are circular in form. They speak the 
Nair. Of them, the 1 881 census returned 664,260, Tamil, and are Hindus. They cultivate the soil, 
and the people speaking the Maleala language at but have herds of cattle. 

4,847,681. MALE ARASAR, bill kings, are hill tribes in- 

Mnlealam, Malcarma, Malayarma, or Malay- habiting the Southern Ghats. 'They speak corrupt 
alam is the vernacular, but Tamil is spoken Malealam in the northern part of the range, where 
by JL6‘S per cent, of the population, these two the Malealam is the prevailing language, and 
tongues being used by 99*2 per cent, of the corrupt Tamil in the southern, in the vicinity 
inhabitants, Tamil chiefly south of Trevandrum, of Tamil-speaking districts. The Mal4 Arasar 
and Malealam to the north ; but all along the tribes inhabit the range of ghats between Tiuno- 
southern portion of the west coast, a large part velly and Travancore, in small commimities of 
of the population is of foreign blo<xl. There arc ^ve or six families, and probably do not exceed 
settled here numerous smaller tribes or castes of 500 in all. Their huts consist of a few sticks 
Indian races, of Aryan and non-Aryan and Semitic covered with bark and thatch. They live on wild 
descent, speaking Canarese, Gujerati, Hindustani, forest products, but, since a.d. 1850, they have 
Konkani, ..Mahrati, Nagari, Tamil, Telugu, and been cnltivating potatoes for their own family 
Tolu, with foreign races speaking Arabic, Hebrew, use. They have a few fowls and do^. Asa 
English, French, Portuguese. M^ayarma is spoken race they are diminutive and pot-bellied, their 
along the Malabar coast on the western side of crania small and pear-shaped, ruing to a point 
the ghats or Malealam ran^ of mountains from about the junction of the occipital hone ana the 
the vicinity of Man^ore, wlicre it supersedes the sagittal suture ; a low retreating forehead, long, 
Caiuurese and the Tulu, to Trevandrum, where it tangled, black hair, fiat nose, and small eyes, 
begins to be superseded by the Tamil. Malealam They are averse to intercourse with strangers, 
was sepmted from the Tamil before the latter They catob wild animals with pits and traps, and 
was cultivated and refined, and, from Brahmanieal use bows and arrows. They are miserably low 
influence, has since had an infusion of Sanskrit in the scale of civilisation. Sec Malai Arasar. 
words mote than in any other Dravidian language, 'MALEGAON, in lat. 20® 82' 18" N., and long, 
the fewest of such being in the Tamil. In all riie 74® 86' 51" E., is a town and military cantonment 
southern languages, save the Malealam, the pro-4 in the Nasik ^strict of the Bombay Prosiden<^, 
noun is postfixed in a contracted form to the built on an affluent of the Giroa. The mean 
yerb. Some of the postfixes are also made height of the village is 1587 feet — WUs. ; Schlag. 
houorifio by slight euphonic changes. MALEGAWA, a Buddhist temple at Kandy, 

In this tract the Nair race occupy large hold- contains the Delm or reputed tooth of Buddha. ^ 
bgs ; the maharaja of Travancore is a Nair, and MALEKUDI, literally hill inhabitants, laoes 
there are many of the Moplah or Mappila Muham- dwelling on the skirts of the Malabar forests who 
madaos. The Mappila in N. Malabar, known also gather the wild produce of the forests. They are 
as the Ghttlia, wnte Malealam with the Arabic known in some parts of the forests as Mahrotta, 
character, but with additional vowel marks for e, also as Malemaylaru, Kuduhi, Gowda, Koragar, 
o, and i, and some of the consonants have addi- Davalu, Nangaru, and Holyar. Th^ sell the 
tional dots. In 8. Malabar they use the old Tamil produce to the baair men, but the nJe pxooeeds 
ehsxaeter called vatteshuttu. are so trifling as barely to suffice for th^ food 

The Moplah, written also Ma|fiilai, possibly and their very limited clothing. In bad seasons 
derived from the Tamil words Ma, momer, Piila, they live on ifoote, fruits, and game* They were 
a SQiii are all Muhammadans, and are deaeendants formeriy largely engaged in we kumari .oulti* 
of Arabs who visited or settled in Mslabsr ; and vation, which was stopped in Fssli 1267. 
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MALE MANGOSTEEN. 


MALKA. 


MALE MANGOSTEEN, fruit of Garcinia pur- 
purea. — Roxh, 

MALEO, the Megaccphalon rubripcs, dopoaita 
its eggs in the loose sand of the sca-bcach, in 
holes just above high-water mark; the female 
lays one large egg, which she covers over and 
returns to the forest ; but many birds lay in the 
same hole, A dozen eggs are often found to- 
gether. One egg fills an ordinary teacup, from 
4 to inches long, and to 2^ wide. They 
are very good to eat, and much sought after. 
The hen-bird takes no further care of the eggs, 
which the young bird breaks through about the 
ISth day, and runs at once to the forest. Each 
hen lays six or eight eggs in a season of two or 
three months. 

MALER KOTT.A, in lat. 30® 31' N., and long. 
7.V‘ 39' E., is 30 miles south of Ludhiana. It 
is the chief town of a Native State in the Pan jab, 
ruled by a Muhammadan nawab of Afghan 
descent. It is about 165 square miles in area, 
with a ^pulation 91,560 in 1876. 

MAIjEVARA, a tribe of hillmcn in the Nagar 
district of Mysore, said he the aboriginal land- 
holders. Malevelan is Mulealam, and means a 
tribe of mountaineers. ^ 

MALGUZAR. In India, the 

person responsible to Goverinrtrnt for the pay- 
ment of the revenues assessed < "1 a > illagc. Mal- 
guzari, revenues. 

MALI. Hind. A gardener. The gardener 
race of India are a very large hotly, engaged in 
the finer branches of their jirofession. Many of 
the Koer of Northern India, and of the Kunbi of 
the Hahratta districts, with the Tota Kara or 
Tota Vadu of the Teling and Tamil countries, 
follow gardening. The Mali at the 1881 census 
were returned nt 1,209,019. They are particularly 
numerous in the Dowlatabad province, extending 
into Ahraadnaggur and Poona, southwards to 
8ho}apur, and northwards to Bcrar. Tlvey are 
cultivators, and sell vegetables, fruits, and flowers. 
In the Mahratta country the Mali is distinguished 
by the article ho chiefly cultivates, as Jiri-Mali, 

? rower of cummin and other aromatic seeds; 
hub Mali, grower of flowers, etc. 

Mali are supposed by ^fr. Campbell to be a 
considerable and widespread people. Between 
Ambala and Dehli are a good many Mali villages, 
and they are scattered about the N.W. Provinces 
as gardeners. They are common about Ajmir, 
and on the southern frontier of Hindustan, ^uth 
of Jubbulpur, they are many and mixed with the 
Kurmi; idl through the Mahratta country they 
are mixed with the Kunbi, and most of the potails 
are either Kunbi or Mali, and extending with the 
Kurmi far to the east, tne Mali Into Orissa, and 
the Kurmi into Manbhum and other districts of 
Ohutia Nagpur. — Campbell, 

MALIA, a small Native State in the Kattyawar 
province of the Bombay Presidency. Its ruler is 
a Jarija Rajput, with a yearly income of £6098 ; 
pays tribute of £136 jointly to the Gaekwar of 
Baroda and the nawab of Junagarh, and maintains 
a military force of 60 men. 

MALIAH or Maliya, hill tracts in Ganjam and 
Vizagapatam districts, a hilly or mountain tract in 
the western portion of the Ganjam district, cover- 
ing an area of 3500 square nmes, and inbabiteri 
by the Khond and Savara races. The oountiy is 
eoyeied with dense forests of ssL The Khond 


race arc skilful and energetic, and well-to-do 
farmers. This hilly country nearly encompasses 
the more productive parts of Gumsur. 

MALI DA. Hind., Pers. Soft food, used in 
India by toothless people. Also cloth of shawl-wool, 
fulled or rubbed so as to have the surface felted 
like cloth. It is a woollen fabric in use in Tibet. 

.MALIK, also called Dasht-i-Malik, also Choi 
Malik, is a flat desert plain on the road from 
Bokhara to Sainarcnnd. — TV. C, As, 

MALIK. Arab. A king. It is the title of 
every Afghan house or tribal subdivision . Malikah 
is a queen. 

MALIK or Mullak, a race in Behar, who 
follow the Muhammadan religion of the Sunni 
sectarians. 

MALIKANA. Hind. A sum paid in money 
or kind to the malik or owner of land by the 
kashikar or pahi kasht cultivator, who is hia tenant. 

MALIK DIN, a khel or section of the Afridi. 
Their three sections are located close together in 
the central portion of the Tira Maidan. 

MAIjIKI. In the first periods of Muhammad- 
anism, four Arabian doctors made commentaries 
on the original text of the Koran, which were 
adopted by sects, now severally distinguished by 
the names of the commentators. But these ex- 
planations did not militate with much force against 
the first system, nor create an}' violent feuds 
among the different sectaries. The Muhammadans 
have now about 160 sects. 

The names of the four great commentators were 
Malik as above ; Hanbali, born at Baghdad a.h. 
140, died 241 ; Ilanifi, born at Kufa a.h. 80, died 
in prison at Baghdad a.h. 150 ; and Shafi ; and 
their followers arc designated Maliki, Hanbali, 
Hanifl, and Shafai. 

MALIK-ibn-ANAS was born at Medina a.d. 
713--714, and died there 795. The years a.h. 95 
and 179 are also given. 

MALIK RYHAIJ SAHIB. Oblations arc 
offered at his shrine. 

MALIK-SHAH-JALAL-ud-DIN. There arc 
two eras in Persia, viz. that of Yezdejird iii., 
king of Persia, dating from his accession, 16th 
June A.D. 632, and that of Malik-Shah-Jalal-ud- 
Din, king of Kborasan, which dates from a.d. 
1079, the date of his reforming the Yezdejird era. 
It is still in use in Persia. The Persian tropical 
year consists of 365d. 4h. 49' 15" O'" 48"", which 
is more correct than the Gregorian year. 

MALIK TAOUS. Mr. Rich, describing the 
Kurd tribe who worship this idol, says (ii. p. 70) 
their pir or shaikh reads prayers, every hearer at 
intervals crying out, Amen ; and this is the whole 
of their worship. It is true that they pay adora- 
tion, or at least a sort of worship, to M^ik Taous, 
the figure of a cock placed on a kind of candle- 
stick, and produced once yearly for the purpose 
of worshm. 

MALIKZA, a section of the Razar division of 
the Yusufzai of the Peshawur district. 

MALIMBI, a mountain in the Yelusavira range 
of hills, Coorg; 4488 feet above the sea.. The 
summit is conspicuous from every part of Coorg. 
— Imp, Gaz, 

MALIPUR or Maliy^uram, a group of hamlets 
in Malabar, Madras. Lat 11® 8' 2" N., long, 76® 
51' 21" E.— /mp. Gaz, 

MALKA, a village in the Amazai country, on a 
plateau in the N.W. of the Mahaban mountaiu. 
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MAMvAGlIU. 


MALFlGHlACEil!:. 


WalmbtiO Hcot^irmitp from UiiuliiRtan Bcttlcd in H, 
Ami in 1803 led t/O aii ox(M»ditioii being scut 
ngAitmt tlnnn. Major JainoR. O.B., Gommisaioncr 
of IValiJiwur, induced th«? Moncr tribca to poiid a 
coiitifigf'itt of 2000 men witli the. (*orpa of GiiidiS 
to bum down Mnlka. Thus the cMer branch of 
the Yusufzai repeated tho venpeanee which they 
once Indore tc*o1k on the fanaticB, when in May 
IS31 their fathe.ra toko apninat Syud Ahmad, the 
foiiiider of tlie arct, who wan then nlain at Balakot 
on the Indun, drove bin family to take refuge with 
tho nawab of 'Innk, who long nhcltercd them, and 
expi lind his Ghazi foIlowerH. 

MALKAGIKI or Malkaiipiri, in the JeyiM>re 
zamindari of tho Vizapapatam district, Madras, 
a wild forest-cl.'wl tract, watered by the Taveri 
and Sitern, and Klopinp from the Tula&i Dangari 
Jlilln. .Avorapo clcyation above the sea, about 
1200 f<‘et. There arc some splendid sal and teak 
forents, and tho whole tract is full of large game. 
— Imp, Gnz, 

MAliKANGANI. Maiir. Cclasirus nionUna, 
^ C. paniculata. The oil is cinpyreumatic, obtained 
by the destructive distillation of the seeds of 
Colasbrus paniculata, cither alone or in com- 
bination with other ingredients. It was much 
used in tho treatment of Beri-beri. — Malcolmson's 
Es^nif, 

MALKAPUR, town in Buldana district, on tho 
western frontier of Bcrar ; situated in lat 20” 6' 
N., and long. 76” 28' 20" E., on tho Nalgaiiga 
river ; elevation above tho sea, 900 feet. I'opu- 
lation (1867), 7988. 

MALKAVI, a Baluch tribe in the Dehra Gbazi 
Khan district. 

MALL At the Tclingana Pariah, or Dhcr people, 
of Turanian origin, worshippers of Ammuns, 
scarcely of Brahinanical faith ; propt rly Mala, 

MALLA. According to the Mackenzie MSS., 
the patronymic of a northern tril)C of mountain 
chiefs, who sprang from tho aboriginal inhabitants, 
and who were non- Aryan. The Khood call them- 
selves Mallaru. Both Khoud and Mallaru mean 
highlanders. 

MALLA, a king of Mallapuram, to whom Bnih- 
innns apply the legends relating to Mahabali and 
Mababalipuram. 

M ALLAH. Hind. A sailor, a boatman, a maker 
of salt 

MALLAR. Tam. Agricultural labourers of 
the Pallar tribe ; cultivators gcnemlly. 

MALliESON, GEORGE BRUCE, Companion 
of tho Star of India, an otficcr of the Bengal 
army, who rose to the rank of colonel. Uis 
literary laltours have produced the Red Pamphlet 
on tho Mutiny of the Bengal Army, 1857 ; Essays 
and Lectures on Indian Historical Subject^ 1866; 
History of the French in India, 1868; Studies 
from Genoese Histoir, 1875; Historical Sketch 
of the Native States of India, 1875 ; Final French 
Straggles in India and on the Indian Seas, 1878; 
Hlstoiy of the Indian Mutiny, 8 vols., 1878-80 ; 
History of Afghanistan, 1878 ; Herat, the Granary 
and Garden of Central iVsia, 1880 ; The Life of 
Lord Clive, 1882 ; The Dc^cisive Battles of India, 
1^ ; The Battle - Fidds of Germany, 1884 ; 
The Life of Fidd-Marshal liondon. 1884. 

MALLI, the Ancient people of Maltan. 

MALLI. Tam., Tel. fioperlv Malat, a hill, 
aa Baman-malli, Nalla-inalli. Malavari, a para 
through mountatni ; Malealam, the mountain 


country in the west of India, the province of 
Malabar. — IFtA^r. 

MALIdAL, a people who arc very industrious 
cultivators and gardeners, on the N.W. frontier 
of British India, above the Salt Range, and ex- 
tending up into Peshawur. They now profess 
Mnbaininadanism. — Campbell^ p. 108. 

MALLIMBI, a peak lying on toe confines of 
Yehwavira and Yeddavanad ; it is an exact cone, 

MALTjINATHA, a poet and author of com- 
nientarit's of groat repute on the Raghuvansa, 
Meglia-duta, Sisupala-badha, and other great 
^^anskrit poems of the ancient Hindus. — Dowson, 

MALLOTUS PHILIPPENSIS, MulL, is the 
Uottlcra t iiictoria, Horh, The capsules are covered 
by a mealy powder, consisting of minute ruby- 
like glands ; and the lomentum on the under side 
of the leaves yields a dye called Kameela. This 
imparts a fine yellow colour to silks. The mealy 
powder is of a rich purplish-red colour, and has a 
inclou-like heavy ooour. It mixes with difficulty 
in water ; but when l)oi1cd with alkaline salts, it 
gives out a very deep blood-red colour. Kameela 
is used as a vermifuge, its action depending on 
the minute stellate hairs in the powder.— A, 
Murray, 

MALMALLA. Hind. Slightly brackish water. 

MAL-NAUU. Karn. Any hill country; the 
woolly and hilly districts of Nagar in Mysore. 

MAL OCCHIO. It. Evil eye. 

MALOJI BlIONSliA, a Mabratta officer of 
rank in the army of Malik Ambar. He was of a 
respectable, though not a considerable family, 
and served with a few men, mounted on his own 
horses. He was especially dependent on the pro- 
tection of Lnkji .ladu Rao, who attained to a 
command of 10,000. Lukji Jadu Rao is supposed 
to have been of the Jadu race of Rajputs ; and 
when Mal(»ji rose in the service of the Ahmad- 
naggur Btato to a command of 5000 horse, and to 
the possc&sioii of a large jaghir, of which the 
chief place was Poona, his son Shah-ji was married 
to the daughter of Liikji Jadu Rao, and one of 
toe fruits of the union was Sivaji, the founder of 
the Mahratta empire. — Elphinstone^ pp. 544, 545. 

MALONI BAPCAI, seed of a smidl plant 
found about Ajmir ; tasteless, has a fine scent, is 
of a warm nature ; a drachm is given in medicine; 
used externally with other medicines to cure the 
itch. — Med. 7^op. p. 127. 

MALOPE, a genus of very beautiful anmud 
plants of the Malvaceee; the colour of flowers 
purple and violet ; the plant grows to the height 
of seven or eight feet. M. grandiflora, a plant 
of India which yields flbres. — Riddell, 

MAL PAH ARIA. In the Ramgarh Hills of the 
Birbhum district, and at the foot of the Raimahal 
Hills, there are villages and detached housea 
occupied by this tribe, but who appear to be 
altogether unconnected with the Rajmahal hillmen. 
They resemble the Kharria and Paharia met with 
in Manbhum, who belong to tbe KoJarian group. 
They dance like the Kol, and are fond of tho 
amusement, and have one great festival in the 
year, in the month of Januaiy or Magb, oorre- 
sponding with the great harvest Joy of the Ho and 
Munda.— Dalfoa’t ikn^al, p. 274* 

MALPIGHI AOE.^, the mrbodoes cherry tribe 
of |dmits^ which consists of the genera Malps^io, 
Byrsonima, Gaudtehaudia, Hipt^, Hinea, Brig- 
matophyllum, Hetoroptens, BMiiateria, Anolstro- 



MAfX 


MALVAOKAJ. 


clftiltts. Malpigbia <^occifcra ia a small stunted genera, --ahutilon, althma, hibiscuH, gosaypiuiii, 
shrub, with leaves resembling the box ; common malachra, malva, pavonia, senra, sida, thespesia, 
in gardens. M. heteranthera, a handsome shrub, and urena. The mallow worts are extremely 
with leaves like the holly, is occasionally cultivated numerous in species ; these abound chiefly in 
in European gardens. M. punicifolia, the Barba- tropical parts of the world in the form of trees 
does cherry, is an ornamental shrub introduced and shrubs, though the mallow and marsh-mallow 


from the W est Indies. — Horl, Garden^ p. 26. extend to temperate climates. They are remark- 
MALT. ably destitute of all noxious properties, are muci- 

Mojit, Dot. I Maly, Grr. laginouB, afford from the inner layers of the bark 

Mai, Bledgerino, . . Fr. | Mslto It. useful fibre, and many are emploved in different 

Malt ia grain steeped in water, and made to countries as sources of commercial products, — the 
germinate to a certain extent, after which the genera malva, hibiscus, sida, althma, lavatera, 


and urena. The mallow worts are extremely 
numerous in species ; these abound chiefly in 
tropical parts of the world in the form of trees 
ana shrubs, though the mallow and marsh -mallow 
extend to temperate climates. They are remark- 
ably destitute of all noxious properties, are muci- 
laginous, afford from the inner layers of the bark 
useful fibre, and many are emploved in different 
countries as sources of commercial products, — the 


process is checked by the application of heat. 
This evolves the saccharine principle of the grain, 
which is the essence or malt. Itice, and almost 


and urena yielding tenacious fibres suited for 


iplc of the grain, cordage and other purposes, and the hairy cover- 
liice, and almost >ng seeds of the various species of gossy- 

used in malting ; plum forms the raw cotton so important to 
in Great Britain, manufacturers. The seeds of Abelmoschus roos- 


every species of grain, has been used in malting ; pmm forms the raw cotton so important to 
blit in Europe, and especially in Great Britain, manufacturers. The seeds of Abelmoschus roos- 
malt is almost entirely prepared from barley. It chatus are warm and musky, and are employed in 
is tho principal ingredient in the manufacture of perfumery as a substitute for musk. Those of A. 
beer, and is little used except in brewing and the esciilentus form the ochra, much used in hot 
distillation of spirits. countries as a mucilaginous ingredient in soups. 

The consumption of malt liquor of local brew is ^ lew species arc acid, as Hibiscus sabdariffa. 
steadily increasing in the army in India. During Tenacious fibres are procured from the inner bark 
the ten years from 1872-73 to 1882-73, the cost of cf H. elatus and 11. tiliacca, and several kinds of 


the malt liquor imported has decreased £98,000 ; 


Urena lobata and U. sinuata, the one 


while the expenditure for. locally-brewed beer and calle4 bun-ochra and the other kunga, and common 

I..... A— O 1 n * Tnrlin mIo.^ 


porter has risen to Ks. 18,13,000, i.e. an increase 
of Rs. 15,74,000. 


1872-73, 

1879-80, 

1882-83, 


In Englaml. I In India. Total. 

Rs. 23,88,000 Rs. 2,39,000 Rs. 26,27,000 


9,18,000 

12,12,000 


9,37,000 

18,13,000 


18.65.000 

30.25.000 


— Faulkner ; McCulloch* s Diet, 


in moat parts of India, also abound in strong fibre, 
and a tolerable fine substitute for flax. The 
common mallow (Malva sylvestris, etc.) of Europe^ 
and the marsh-mallow (Althaea officinalis), abound 
in fibre. Malva crispa is said by Cavannilles to 
have its fibre separated in Syria, and Althaea 
cannabina is sometimes so employed in the south 
of Europe ; so Lavatera arborea, or tree mallow, 
will be found to abound in fibre. As emollients 


MALTA, an island in the Mediterranean Sea, in they are well known in medical practice, tbo 
lat. 35° 64' N., long. 14° 31' E., about 200 miles marsh-mallow (Althiea officinalis) being one of 
from the African const, and 60 from Cape Pessaro the most useful among this kind of remedial sub- 
in Sicily. The population, exclusive of the stances. Malva cuneifolia is an annual growing in 
garrison and sailors of the fleet, comprising a single plants here and there all over tho Burmese 
mixture of Maltese, Franks, Gre^s, Africans, and country, but chieflv in the jungle. It affords a 
natives of the Levant, is about 160,000. Malta strong yellowish- white fibre, but it would be diffi- 
had been successively occupied by Phoenicians, cult to collect it in any quantity. M. tiliaefolia, a 
Greeks, Carthaginians, and Romans. On the straggling annual widely dispersed in Burma 
decline of the Roman power, it was seized by the during the rains. Its fibre resembles jute. Some 
Goths and Vandals, and then passed for a short of the best materials for paper-making in India 


period into the hands of tbo eastern emperors, I 
who surrendered it to the Saracens. It then | 


are the barks of trees allied to the hibiscus, mul- 
berry, malvaccouB and cotton plants; the bau- 


came into the possession of the Norman and hinias, grewia, and guazuma or bastard cedar. 
German kings of Naples, with whom it remained The principles of cleaning them are the some as 
until 1522, when it was granted by Charles v. to for other fibres, viz. to get away the sap and 
ilte knights of St John of Jerusalem, who on juices of the plants as soon as possible, and if this 
several occasions valiantly defended it against the is done within 20 or 30 hours after the plant is 
Turks, but surrendered it to Napoleon on the 12th cut, a nearly pure white strong fibre can be 
of June 1798, at the first summons. The island obtained. Several trees contain tannin, which 
was soon after blockaded by the British fleet under almost immediately begins to discolour the fibre 
Lord Nelson, and, after suffering severe privations, of the bark, as soon as the branch is cut off from 
tho Frencli finally rdinquiihed the island to Sir the parent tree. To remove this, a caustic ley 
Alexanker Ball in August 1799. The climate is made of fresh burnt lime and wood ashes should 
excellent in the winter. bo prepared, and the bark, afto having been 

MALTHA, or Sea Wax, is a solid, whitish, in- stripped off, well beaten with sticks and washed 
flammable, vegetable substance, not unlike tallow, with water, may be soaked for one night in this 
and may be impressed with the nail. It swells caustic ley ; next morning the bark should bo 
when heated, and on cooling assumes the con- well beaten with sticks on a flat board, washed 
sistence of white cerate. It affords a better light with clean water, and hung up in the shade to 
than petroleum, and emits a less disagreeable dry. In this way very strong and nearly white 
smell. It is found on the surface of the Baikal materials for pa^r can be prepared at a cheap 
Lake in Siberia, at the foot of the Bakhtiari moun- rate. The beating or crushing allows the water 
tains in Persia, and other places. ^ remove the sap, and the taxmin is dissolved by 

MALVACEJE. the mJilow worts, a natural the alkali before the fibres have time to get dis- 


Lake in Siberia, at the foot of the Bakhtiari moun- rate. The beating or crushmg aUows the water 
tains in Persia, and other places. ^ remove the sap, and the taxmin is dissolved by 

MALVACEJE, the mJilow worts, a natural the alkali before the fibres have time to get dis- 
order of useful plants, comprising the East Indian coloured.'— APClelfowd; Riddell ^ Royle; 
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MALVA MAUIUTIANA, 


MAMASENI. 


MALVA MAURITIANA. 

Knngi kl pat, . Hind. | Kbatmi safod» . Hind. 

It k cultivated in most parts of India. 

MALVA PARVIFOLIA. Linn, 

Sonohal of . . . Uavi. | Karr of . . . Sutlbj. 
Gogl, Sag, ... ,, I Panirak, Supra, Tr.-Ind. 

In Kanawar, women clean their hair with an 
infusion of the root, and woollen cloth is washed 
by its aid. Bellow states that the root is used as 
resha khatmi ? See Althsea rosea. 

MALVA ROTUNDIFOLIA. WiUd, 

SemL Khabasi. I Leaves, Kangi-ka-sag. | 

Koicera. Oul-khaira,Kangi. | 

Mucilaginous and emollient, used to form 
poultices, said to be inferior to Althsea, cultivated | 
in India. — Roxh. ii. p. 184. j 

MALVA SYLVESTRIS. Linn, 

Anjil, Arab. Marsh-mallow, . Kmo. 

Khabazi, .... „ Kbitmi, .... PsRS. 

Common mallow, . Eng. The seed— Towdri, . „ 

Grows in the Panjab, Kashmir, and the W. 
Himalaya, in waste places. It is used largely by 
native physicians, in decoction with rose leaves, 
as a demulcent — O'Sh, 

MALWA, in Central India, is a region bounded 
on the north bv Hindustan proper, east by Bun- 
delkhand, south by the Delwau (Dakshin), and 
west by l^jputana. It is an upland region, with 
many fertile valleys, included within the main 
rivers of the Glmges, the Sonc, the Ohambal, 
and the Nerbadda. In pre-historic times, the 
capital was at the ancient city of Ujjain, asso- 
ciated in Hindu legend with Vikiamaditya, a 
great king, the date of whose accession (b.c. 57) 
has given the Samvat era to all India. 

Tne ancient rajas of Malwa are known from the 
writings of Abul Fazl, whose information is 
supposed to have been furnished from Jain 
authorities. It would appear that in an early age 
Mahahmah founded a tire temple, which was 
destroyed by Buddhists, but restored in B.c. 840 
by Dhanji (Dhananjaya), a name of Arjun> about 
785 before Vikramaditya. Between a.d, 866 
and A.D. 1390, the country repeatedly changed 
hands from Hindu to Muhammadan sovereigns 
from the time that, in 866, Maldeva was con- 
quered by Shaikh Shah, father of Ala-ud-Din, 
to 1390, when Dilawar Khan Ghori, viceroy of 
Malwa, assumed sovereignty. Malwa was added 
to the Dehli empire by tiumayun, before his 
flight, but the Mahrattas have since been ita 
dominant possessors. 

At the close of the Pindari war 0817-1818), 
the districts in Central India and Malwa were 
left in a disorganized state, the Mahratta chiefs 
had parcelled out amongst themselves the posses- 
sions of the Rajput chids, and the smaller states 
were all subject to Sindia, Holkar, or the Fuar, 
and sometimes to all three. Many of the smaller 
chiefs had been driven from their pofisessions, and 
had sought refuge in the jungles and mountains, 
where mej robbed or levied tankbah or black- 
mail from the larger states. 

Under an engagement mediated by Sir John 
Malcolm in 1819 between Purbut Singh, raja 
of RuUam, and Dowlat Rao Sindia, the former 
agreed to pay an annual tribute of Salim Sahi 
rupees 84,000, while Sindia undertook never 
to send any troops into the oountiy, or to inter- 
fere in any way in the internal administration 


or succession. This tribute was assigned under 
the treaty of 1844 with Sindia, in part j)ayment 
of the Gwalior Contingent. It is now paid to the 
British Government under the treaty of 1860. 
The raja of Rutlam is considered the principal 
Rajput leader in Western Malwa, and in conse- 
quence receives a voluntary allegiance and assist- 
ance if called for from the neighbouring Rajput 
chiefs. Raja Bulwunt Singh rendered good service 
during the mutinies, in recognition of which his 
successor, Bhyru Singh, received a dress of honour 
value Rs. 3000, and the thanks of Government. 
The military establishment of the raja of Rutlam 
consists of 500 sepoys. The revenue from nil 
sources is estimated at Rs. 3,64,064, and the 
population at 94,839. The town of Rutlam is 
the principal opium mart in Western Malwa. The 
area of Rutlam is about 500 square miles. Si liana 
pays an annual tribute of Rs. 42,000, under the 
same conditions as Rutlam. The tribute is paid 
to the British Government under the treaty Avith 
Sindia of 12th December 1860, having b('(‘ii 
assigned in 1844 in part payment of the Gwalior 
Contingent. The revenue of Sillana is estimat(*d, 
at Rs. 2,49,000, the population at 88,978, and the 
area at about 103 square miles. Seetamhow, like 
Sillana, was once a part of Rutlam, but separated 
from it in A.D. 1660, on the death of Ram Singh, 
raja of Rutlam. A tribute of Rs. 60,000 from 
this state was guaranteed to Sindia by an 
agreement mediated by Sir John Malcolm in 
1820. The total revenue of Seetamhow is about 
Rs. 1,50,000, and the population about 20,000. In 
consequence of repeatea representations from the 
raja, Rs. 5000 of the annual tribute were remitted in 
1860 by Sindia of his own free will, on the occa- 
sion of the rma's son waiting on him at Gwalior. 
The raja of ^etamhow remained faithful to the 
British Government during the mutiny of 1857, 
and received a dress of nonour of Rs. 2000. 
The raja keeps up a military force of 40 horse 
and 200 foot. 

Malwa and Gwalior are great centres of trade. 
In Malwa, the towns of Indore, Bhopal, Ujjain, 
Mundipore, Rutlam, Dhar, Jowra, Augur, Ne- 
much, Shoojawulpur, and Bhilsa are the princi})al 
marts. The opium exported from Malwa is about 
17,000 chests. — Thomas'' Prinsepy p. 259 ; Orme ; 
Malcolm's Central India, L p. 67 ; Treaties, En- 
gaaements, and Sunnuds, iv. p. 364. 

MALWA and Be-M^wa, terms by which the 
Assamese designate the Garo race. 

MALWAN, chief town of the Malwan sub- 
division of Ratnagiri district, Bombay, situated on 
an island off the coast of the Konkan, 70 miles 
south of Ratnagiri, in lat. 16** S' 20" N., and 
long. 73‘’ 80' E. ; pop. (1872), 18,955.— /m;>. 
Gaz, 

MAMANGONI, a very ancient festival, cele- 
brated every twelve years at Timavay by the 
Yellaterra raja, and alterwarda by the Zamoriu 
of Calicut. It latte twenty-eight days, and is 
attended by immense numbers. — Bombay Lit tSoc. 
Tr. i. p. 2. 

MAMASSNI, a nomade ioibe dwelling in 
Luristan, who belong to the Lur family, as do 
likewise their nei^bours the Khogilu and the 
Bakhtyar, who, mre themsdves, occupy tlie 
valleys of the great chain of S&agros which sejm - 
ates Irak Ajam from the provinces bordering 
on the Persian Gulf. All these tribes are the 
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descendants of the ancient Zend race, and the 
Mamaseni claim ^cat antiquity. The country 
inhabited by the llamaseni is called Shulistan, and 
has the direct dependencies of Fars to the east, 
Kazerun to the south, the Khogilu tribes and the 
hilly country descending towards the Persian 
Gulf to the west, and the chain of the Ardckan 
mountains to the north. — De Bode^s Tr. p. 262. 

MAMIBA, also written Mamiran, are roots 
of two different kinds in the Lahore bazar, the 
one from Kashmir, the other from China, called 
Khatai (Scythea). The latter is officinal all over 
the eastj being much used by the hakims, who 
<lecm this root to be a specific in ophthalmia ; but 
the genuine drug is seldom to be met with, as it 
has many substitutes, Chelulonium majus and 

glaucum, and Dr. Boyle affirms Banunculus 
ficaia or ficaria to be the plant from which the 
Ks^shmirian mamira is produced. Both sorts are 
used, in general e-xtemally, and in composition 
with other dnigs are applied to the eyes as a dry 
collyrium. Mamira or Mamiran is the Thalictrum 
foliolosum. — Iloniffberger^ p. 304. 

MAMLATDAK, the head native revenue and 
police officer of a district of India. 

MAMLUK, ordinarily written Mameluk, a 
purchased slave or c^aptivc taken in war. Ghuz, 
.an emancipated Mamliik. A body of them in 
ft long time governed that country, 
although a ruler with the title of pasha was sent 
from Constantinople; they were at last exter- 
m^ated by Muhammad Ali. At one time these 
were of two races, the Baherite and the Borgite, 
the latter of Circassian origin. In the times of 
Selim the First, the Mameiuks were all of pure 
Circassian blood, but their ancestors had ail been 
original^ slaves. 

MAMMALIA. The animal kingdom was 
arranged by Cuvier into four great subdivisions, 
— Vertebrata, Mollusca, Articulata, and Badiata. 
The Articulata has since been greatly subdivided, 
and the limits of two of the other subdivisions 
have been slightly altered. Vertebrate animals 
comprise four distinct classes, some of which, 
viz. fishes and reptiles, have blood nearly the 
tenijperature of the water or air in which they live, 
whilst the others, viz. the birds and mammals, are 
warm blooded. The mammals, wliich are here 
to be noticed, are worm - blooded, vertebrate, 
viviparous animals, and are distinguished from 
birds, as well as from the other vertebrate animals, 
hy the poBsession of mammary glands, secretin^ 
milk for the nourishment of their young, and 
terminating outwardly in all (except in one or 
two) by teats. The/ are also wtinguished by a 
covering of hair, except whales, but even the 
foBtus of whales has some tufts of hair. Most 
mammals have four limbs, from which they were 
formerly termed quadrup^, but that term has 
been discontinued, as it is not ap^icable to the 
Oetaeeas. In cold climates, severiu animals pass 
the winter in a state of torpidity ; and even in 
India certain bats and hedgehog, and whans 
some lati^are more or less torpid during the cold 
season. Two species of bears found in the Him- 
alaya re^ to their oaves during winter, and are 
rarelv or never seen from the month of December 
till the end of March. 

The animals of the East Indies in this branch 
of natural hbtory have been desorlbed by several 
eminent men. In 1880-84 Dr. J. B. Gray published 


Illustrations of Indian Zoology, chiefly selected from 
a collection made by Major-General Hardwioke ; 
Colonel Svkes published a list of the animals 
observed by him in the Dekhan; Sir Walter 
Elliot in 1839 gave a Catalogue of the Mammalia 
of the Southern Mabratta Country ; Mr. Hodgson 
published several lists of the Mammsklia of Nepal ; 
Colonel Tickell gave a detailed History of a few 
Animals; Major Hutton recorded some facts on 
the Mammals of Afghanistan ; Mr. £. L. Layard, 
Dr. Kelaart (in his Prodromus Florae Zeylanicae 
1862), Dr. Templeton, and Sir J. E. Tennent, 
almost exhaustea the subject of the Fauna of 
Ceylon ; Dr. Horsficld (1824, 1861) and Sir T. S. 
Raffles were amongst the first to describe the 
animals of the Eastern Archipelago; and Professor 
Bikmore and Mr. A. Bussell Wallace have recently 
extended their predecessors* researches. Mr. 
Wallace in 1869 and 1872 wrote on the Malay 
Archipelago, and in 1876 and 1880 on the Geo- 
graphical Distribution of Animals. In 1846-47 
Dr. Cantor furnished a valuable list of the Mam- 
malia of the Malay Peninsula ; Dr. T. C. Jerdon in 
1864 published the Mammals of India; and the 
labours of all these zoologists were reviewed bv 
Mr. Blyth, curator of the Bengal Asiatic Society s 
Museum, in the scientific journals of the day. 

I Colonel A. C. MacMaster, of the Madras army, m 
1 1870 gave to the public his interesting Notes on 
Jerdon*s Mammal^ and since then, in 1874, Dr. 
J erdoD*8 book has been reprinted. In 187 6, Cimtain 
J. H. Baldwin described the Large and Small Game 
of Bengal and the N.W. Provinces. In the same 
year (1876), W. T. Blauford, in thesecond volume of 
his book on Eastern Persia, described its Zoology 
and Geology; also those of Abyssinia, in 1879; and 
in the same year he gave the scientific results of 
the second Yarkand mission. In 1881 the Calcutta 


Museum published a Catalogue of its Mammalia ; 
in 1884 Mr. R. A. Stemdale's Natural History of 
the Mammalia of India and Ceylon was printed ; 
and it may be added that Sir Joseph Fayrer has 
written on the Tiger. The Journal of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society contains numerous contributions 
from other able zoologists. 

ClcLssification . — ^The animal kingdom has been 
arrangea by learned naturalists in varied modes. 
Mr. A. R. Wallace, one of the ablest of the 
present day, in his Geographical Distribution of 
Animals, i. p. 85, gives the following dassifica- 
tioQ as according with the views of Professors 
Huxley (1869) and Flower (1870) : — 
i. Monodelphia, 11 orders, viz. 


Primates. 

Chiroptera. 


Inseotivora. 

Carnivora. 

Oetaoea. 

Sirema. 


Umnilata. 

Prd>osoidea. 

Hyroeoidea. 

Bodentia. 

Edentata. 


il, Didelphia, 1 order, vis. Marsuplalia. 
iii, Ornithodelphia, 1 order, viz. Monotremata. 


Maxkalu. 


OsDntL Pbimatxs. 


SuifhOrder* Anthropoldoa. 


Homida, man. 
Simiida, anthropoid 
apes. 

Semnopithsolda, Old 
World monkeys. 


Oynonithodda, baboons 
ana maoaqnes. 

Cebida, Amerioan 
monkeys. 

Bhipelida, marmosets. 


8iib>0rder, Lemnzoldeai 

Lemnrida. lemurs. I Chlromyida, aye-ayes. 

Tarsiida, tarsiers. | 
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OBDKE II. Chiroptera. 


PteropidiB, fhiU«eating 

bata. 

Phyllostomidet leaf-noaed 
Uta. 


Rhinolophidie, horae-ahoe 
bata. 

VeapertilionidK, truo bata. 
NootilioaidoB, dog’headed n 

Ordrrui. Inbeotivora. 


Qaleopiiheoidia, flying 
lemura. 

Maoroaeelididie, elephant 
ahrewa. 

TttpaiidaD, aquirrel ahrewa. 

Erlnaoeidae, hedgehoga. 

Oentitids, tenreca. 

Order iy. 

Felid«e, oats, lions, etc. 

Cryptoprootid®, crypto- 
proota. 

Viverridae, oireta. 

Protelidffi, aard wolf. 

Hysnidse, hyaenas. 

Oanidae, dogs, foxes, eto. 


Potamogalid», otter 
shrews. 

Chrysoohloride, golden 
moles. 

Talpidfp, moles. 
Soiicidio, shrews. 

Carnivora. 

MusteUdae, weasels. 
Procyonidae, racoons, 
.^lurida), pandas. 
Ursidse, bears. 

Otariidae, eared seals. 
Trichcchidse, walrus. 
Phooidse, seals. 


Order V. Cetacea. 

Suh-Order i. Mystacetse. 

Balsenidse. i Balsenopteiida. 

Stib'Order li. Odontoceti. 

Catodontidae. I Monodontidae. 

Hyperoodontidae. | Delphinidre. 

Order VL Sirenia. 

Manatidae. 

Order viT. Unoulata. 

Suh-Order i. Perissodactyla or odd* toed Ungulates. 
Equidae, horses. | Rhinocerotidae, rhinoceros. 

Tapiridse, tapirs. | 

SuIhOrder it Artiodaotyla or even-toed Ungulates. 


Hippopotamidae, hippopo- 
tamua 

Buidae, swine. 

CameUde, camels. 
THgulidae, chevrotains. 


Cervidae, deer. 
Camelopardidae, giraffes. 
Bovidae, cattle, sheep, 
antelopes, eto. 


Order viii. Probosoidea. 
£lephantid», elephants. 

Order ix. Htracoidra. 
Hyracidss, rock rabbits. 


Order X. Bodemtia. 

OotodontidsB, ootodona. 
Echymiidse, spiny rata. 
CeroolabidsB, tree por- 
cupines. 

Hystricidae, porcupines. 
Oaviidse. caviea. 
Lagomyidsa, pikaa. 
Leporidae, hares. 


Mnridae. rats. 

Bpalaoiaae, mole-rats. 

Dipodidae, jerboas. 

Myoacidae, dormice. 

Baocomvidae, pouched rata. 

Oastoriaae, bcMvers. 

Bcinridse, squirrds. 

Haploodontidae, sewellda. 

ChinchilUdae, chinchillas. 

Order XI. Edentata. 

Orycteropodidae, ant-beara. 
Myrmeoophagidae, ant- 
eaters. 


Bradypodidae, sloths. 
Manididae, ant-eaters. 
Dasypodidae, armadilloea. 


Marsupiaua. 

PeramelidsB, bandicoots. 
Macropodidss, kangaroos. 
Phalangistidae, phadangers. 
Phasoolomydie, wombats. 


Order xix. 

Didelphidas, opossuma 
Dfuiyuridas, native cats. 

MyrmecobUdae, native amt< 
eaters. 

Order xiiL Monotbemata. 
Omithorynohidae, duckbill, j Eohidnidse, echidna. 

Dr. Jordon arran^d mammalE into Placental, 
or those in which the fostiui is nourished in the 
maternal uterus by means of a placenta: and 
Implacental or Marsupial, or those in whicn the 
young foetus is expelled at a very early period, 
and maintained, in a pouch, firmly attached to a 
Dipple. The implacental or marsupial animals 
occur in the Australian region, and a few in 
America. 
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Mr. Blyth amnged the Placental mammals 
into*— 

I. Typodontia, animals with the typical forms 
of teeth developed, and include man, monk^R, 
bats, carnivorous animals, and shrews. The 
minority live on animal food. 

II. Diplodontia, rarely more than two kinds of 
teeth, and include rats, squirrels, deer, sheep, 
cattle, the elephant, pig, horse, and the almost 
toothless ant-eater. They chiefly live on vege- 
table matter. 

III. Isodontia, teeth, when present, are all of 
one kind, and comprise the whales and porpoises. 

Tho details of the above classification are thus 
shown — 

a. Plsoental mammals, foetus nourished in the uterus, 
through a placenta. 

1. Typodontia, teeth of all four kinds. 

Ist group, Primates, hair of one kind only. 
Order, Quadrumana, wjth thumb on the foot. 

Order, Cheiroptera, winged. 

M group, Secundates, hair of two kinds. 

Order, Carnivora, molars trenchant, mixed with 
tubercular ones. 

Order, Inseotivoria, molars studded with ouspa 

11. Diplodontia, teeth generally of two kinds only, 
abnormal. 

Order, Rodentia, front teeth long and ohisel-like. 
Order, Pachydermata, teeth varied, skin thick, do not 
ruminate. 

Order, Ruminantia, upper incisors generally absent, 
chew the cud* 

Order, Sirenia, want posterior extremities. 

Order, Edentata, incisors absent. 

HI. Isodontia, teeth, when present, of one kind, and 
often very numerous. 

Order, Cetacea, posterior extremities wanting. 

6. Implacental or Marsupial mammals. 

I. Unquioulata, with nails. 
Distribution . — Southern India, more particularly 
the richly -wooded Malabar coast, possesses mort? 
species peculiar to it than all Centrm and Northeni 
India, except the Himalayan range. Of the 
animals found in the Himalayan range, sevenil 
equally belong to the Indo-Chinese fauna, of 
which they appear to be the western extension, 
and a few others to Central Asia, whilst a moder- 
ate number appear to be peculiar to the Himalayan 
mountains. 

The Langur monkeys (Presbytia) form a well- 
marked ^onp in India, and are still further 
developed in the Indo-Chinese provinces and 
Malayana. Out of five continental species, one is 
spread through all tlie plains of Central and 
Northern India, one through the Himalayas, and 
there are three well-marked species in the extreme 
south of the Peninsula. Macacus radiatus of 
Southern India replaces Innus rhesus of all 
Northern and Central India. A well-marke<l 
form of this group, Inuus silenus, is peculiar to 
the south-west corner of the Penipsul^ 

The lemurs are almost peculiar to Madagascar, 
but one species of the Lemuridee is very abundant 
in the extreme south, and a Malayan species 
extends sparingly through Bunna into the N.E. 
corner of 

Two imecies of frugivorouB bats are spread all 
over India, and one spedes occurs only in the 
south. Of insectivorous bats, seven species of 
Rhinolophus have been found in the Himalam, 
but only two spedes in Southern India, 
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HipposideroB seotion is represented equally in the 
north and south of India, and is more Malayan. 
The Ooelops of Blyth has as yet been found only 
in the Bengal Sunderbans. The yellow-beUi^ 
Nycticeji occur pretty generally throughout India, 
N. ornatus occurring in the Himalayas. 

A few European forms are found in the Him- 
alayas. Moles occur in Uio Indo-Chinese region, 
and in the S. E. portion of the Himalayas. Shrews 
occur in all parts of India, but are moat abundant 
in the Himalaya. One species of Tupaia occurs in 
Southern India, and anouier extends from the S.E. 
Himalayas to Burma. 

Of the carnivora, two species of bears are 
Himalayan, and a third species extends throughout 
all the plains of India. Ailurus fulgens, one of 
the Ursidse, is peculiar to the Eastern Himalayas. 
AVeasols occur only on the Himalayas ; one marten 
is found both on the Neilgherries and Himalayas. 
One species of otter is found in the south of India ; 
in Bengal are two species, and others occur in the 
Himalayas. Of fifteen feline mammals found in 
India, five are common to India and Africa, seven 
are found in India and the Indo-Chinese region, 
but three of these occur only in the 8.E. Him- 
alayas. One, the ounce of Central Asia, is Him- 
alayan, and the smallest of the feline animals are 
peculiar to the plains of India, two of them in the 
extreme south of the Peninsula, and the other on 
the N. W. 

Of the strictly Asiatic Parodoxurus, more 
Malayan than Indian, one species is common in 
most parts of India, and two occur on the Him- 
alayas and adjoining Terai. The genus Herpestes 
is common to India and Africa; out of seven 
Indian species, five occur only in the south of the 
Peninsula, and of these four only in the extreme 
south. One small civet-cat is found throughout 
India, and is common in the Himalaya, a large 
species on the Himalaya replaced by a different 
race in the extreme south. Arctonyx, Arctictis, 
Helictes, Urva, and Prionodon are found in the 
S.E. Himalayas and in the Indo-Chinese region. 
The wolf, the jackal, and wild dog are found 
tluroughout India; two small desert foxes are 
found throughout the plains, and a fox of the 
European type occurs in the Himalayas. Squirrels 
are found throughout India up to the foot of the 
Himalayas, in the Indo • Chinese region, Assam, 
Burma, and Malayana. One species of flying 
squirrel is limited to the extreme south of the 
Peninsula, one in the south of the Peninsula, but 
several species in the Himalaya. Marmots only 
occur in the Himalayan region, to which they 
have been extended from Central Asia. Of the 
Muridse, Golunda, three species of Leggada, and 
the curious Platacanthomys are peculiar to the 
south of India. Arvicula occurs only on the 
Himalayas, and Bhizomys in the HimaiayaB and 
the Indo-Cliinese district. 

The ran-hun or wild dog, Cuon rutilans, is a 
native of the Kashmir ranges, and although not 
to say common, is by no means rare ; it is to 
stealthy in its habits that attempts to obtain 
B})ecimen8 often prove abortive. They hunt in 
packs, and attack the largest deer. Even the 
Kttsbinir stag is said to be brought to bay and 

I Lilled by paw of wild dogs. The wild dog seen 
»y Dr. Hooker on the Khassya luountains, and 
known there by the names kulsam nn<l khas, may 
be u different specieS) though Colonel Sykes 
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considers it identical with the kolsum of the 
Dekhan. 

The domestio dog of the Jhelum district has a 
great resemblance to the pointer, and doubtless 
was introduced from India. Mr, Vigne makes a 
similar remark with reference to the dogs of the 
Rajawar district, south of the valley of Ka^mir, 
where a formidable breed is also found, having the 
external appearances of the shepherd’s dog, but 
much larger. A closely-allied form, not differing 
in any way from the Scotch collie, is common aU 
over the cultivated regions of the Western Him- 
alayas, and even westward to the sources of the 
OxuB, as observed by Lieutenant Wood. This 
uniformity is in favour of the view that the 
shepherd’s dog forms almost a permanent race, 
which may have been one of the original varieties. 

The Tibetan black bear, Helarotos Tibetanus, 
probably finds its way across from the Lower Him- 
alaya. The black b^r of the Southern Provinces 
(U. labiatus) is not found in the Panjab. Helarctos 
Tibetanus is common in the Pan jab, and bunts 
among the ravines and around the villages at 
night. The Isabella, or brown bear of the Him- 
alaya, is an exceedingly stupid and unsuspicious 
animal in districts where it has not been disturbed. 
The contents of the gall-bladder are much prized 
as medicine by the bill people. 

Malayana , — 170 species of mammalia are known 
to inhabit Indo-Malaya. There are 24 of the 
quadrumana or monkey tribe, 10 of which occur 
in the Malay Peninsula, 11 of them in Sumatra, 
9 in Java, and 13 in Borneo. The orang-utan 
are found only in Sumatra and Borneo; tho 
siamang, next to them in size, in Malacca and 
Sumatra, and the long-nosed monkey only in 
Borneo. The gibbons or long-armed apes and 
monkeys, and the lemur-like animals, Nycticebus, 
Tarsius, and Galeopitbecus, are found in all the 
islands. With the exception of the orang-utan, 
the siamang, the Tarsius spectrum, and the Galeo- 
pitbecuB, aD the Malayan genem of quadrumana 
are represented in India by closely-allied species. 
In the Indo-Malay region are 33 carnivora, 5 of 
which — a tiger, leopard, civet, tiger-cat, and otter 
— are found in India and Malacca, and 20 in the 
Malayan region ; 13 have representatives in India 
of closely-dlied species. 

The Malacca glutton, Helictis orientalis, has Uie 
H. Nepalensis in the Himalaya. There are 22 
hoofed animals in Indo-Malaya, 7 of which are 
found in India and Burma. The Bos sondaicus 
is found in Burma, Siam, Java, and Borneo. 
There is a goat-like animal in Sumatra ; the two- 
horned and the long-horned rhinoceros occur in 
Burma, Sumatra, and Java, and the el^hant of 
India is found in Malacca, Sumatra, and Borneo. 
There are about 60 bats, oif which under a fourth 
part occur in India; 34 rodents (squirrels, rats, etc., 
of which 6 or 8 arc Indian ; and 10 insectivora, 
9 of which are peculiar to the Malay regions. The 
Tupaia, insect-eaters, dosely resemble squirrels, 
arc almost confined to the Malay islands, as also 
are Ptilocerus Lowii of Borneo and Gymnurua 
Raffiesii. In Timor there are 15 bats and 7 
land mammals ; amongst them the Macacits cyno- 
molguB, the common monkey of all the Indo- 
Malay islands. Parodoxurus fasciatus, a civet-cat, 
is found over much of the Archipelago* 

Felis megalotis, a tiger-cat, is peculiar to, and 
rare even in Timor. Cervus Timoriensis, Sus 
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TlmorieiimB, Sorex tenuis, and Cuscus orientalis The Aru Islands* Mysol, Waigiou, and Jobie 
are all found in Timor and the Moluccas. Para- agree with New Guinea in their species of mam- 
doxurus fasdatus is a oivet-nat of Tunor. malia and birds, and they are all united to New 

Hie roaminnlia of Celebes consist of 7 bats Guinea by a narrow sea. The 100 fathom line 

and 14 terrestrial species, amongst them the around New Guinea marks the range of the 

Tardus spectrum, Yiverra tangalunga, and Rusa paradise birds. 

hippelapha. Oynonithecus nigrescens in Batchian The Papuan Islands consist of New Guinea, 
is of a Jet-black colour, and the size of a spaniel. 1400 miles long, and its adjacent islands. In 
The Anoa depressicomis, called Sapi-utan or^ them only 17 mammals as yet are known, viz. 2 
the wild cow of the Malays of Celebes, approaches bats, 1 Bus Papuensis, and the rest are mar- 
the ox-like antelopes of Africa, and has been supials, one of these a kangaroo of Mysol and the 
classed as an ox or a buffalo and antelope. It is Aru Islands. An allied species occupies N. 
found only in the mountains, and never occupies Guinea. Two species of the tree kangaroo with 
places where there are deer. powerful claws. There are 4 species of Cuscus, 

The wild boar of Celebes is peculiar, but the and the small flying opossum ; and there are 5 
Jlabirussa or pig deer there has long and slender small marsupia^ one of which is the size of a 
legs, and the male has curved upper tusks turned rat, and takes its place by entering houses and 
back so as to resemble boms. It feeds on fallen devouring provisions. 

fruits; it is found in the Celebes, in the Sulu Uses , — Ine horse; the donkey, the camel, the 

Islands, and in Bonru. There are also 5 species dog, the elephant, and the otter have been trained 
of squirrels and 2 species of Cuscus or eastern to be servants to man. The first four have been 
opossums. Cynopithecus nigrescens, the black entirely domesticated, and there are now many 
baboon monkey, is also of Celebes. varieties of them. The elephant has rarely bred 

Out of the very small number of mammals in captivity, but they are captured in a wild state 
which inhabit Celebes, it possesses three genera in Ceylon, in the Peninsula of India, in the east 
of singular and isolated forms, viz. the Cynopi- of Bengal, and in Assam. They were not in use by 
thecus, tailless ape, allied to the baboons; the Anoa, the Moghuls, as Polo tells, until Kablai's capture 
a straight-horned quadruped, quite unlike anything of a number in the war with Mien or Ava. A 
else in the Archipelago or in India ; and Babirussa, few continued to be kept at the Chinese court at 
an altogether abnormal wild pig. With a rather Timkowski’s visit in 1821. The huge creatures are 
limited bird population, Celebes has an immense docile, and soon accommodate themselves to the 
preponderance of species confined to it, and has requirements of man. They are usually employed 
also six remarkable genera (Meropogon, Ceycopsis, in India, both in peace and war, in carrying heavy 
Streptocitta, £ nodes, Seissirostrum, and Megace- articles, but are trained also to carry individuals, 
pbalon) entirely restricted to its narrow limits. There are many elephants in Africa, but the 
as well as two others (Prioiniturus and Basilornis), people there have not learned to ensnare them, 
which only range to a single island beyond it. and they are destroyed for the ivory of their teeth 

The Moluccas consist of three largo islands, and tusks. 

Gilolo, Ceram, and Bouru, with many small isles In the south of Asia, the wild ass or gor-kbar 
and islets, Batchian, Morty, Obi, Ke, Timor Laut, of the desert, Equus onager, Pallas^ also the 
Amboyna, Ternate, Tidore, Kaiva, and Banda. Equus hemippus, Is. Geoffroy, and the kiang or 
There are 25 bats, but only 10 land mammals are dzightai of the Tibetan plains, Equus hemionus, 
known in the group ; amongst them Cynopithecus PeUlus, still roam untamed ; and the £. asinus or 
nigrescens, Yiverra tangalunga, Rusa hippela- Asinus tseniopus, Henglxn^ is in South Arabia 

g hoB, the Babirussa, Sorex niyosurus, common to and N.£. Africa. No attempt within historic 
umatra, Borneo, and Java, and four marsupials, times has becu made to domesticate any of these, 
viz. the small flying opossum, Belideus and, a but many of the Kattyawar breed of horses have 
beautiful little animal resembling the flying the shoulder-stripe of the wild and common ass 
squirrel in appearance, and a species of Cuscus, distinctly across the withers, 
peculiar to the Austro-Malayan region. They are Naturalists arrange the whales, porpoises, and 
opossum-like animals, with a long prehensile tail, dolphins under the Cetacea, a title taken from 
of which the terminal half is generally bare ; they the Greek word Kifro;, a whale. The fat and 
have small heads, large eyes, and a dense cover- whalebone of the whales, and the spermaceti 
ing of woolly fur, often pure white, with irre- of one of the species, are largely used. The 
gular black spots or blotches, but sometimes ashy natives of the Arctic Atlantic shores, and those 
brown. They live in trees, and feed on the leaves, of the Northern Pacific Islands, eat the whale 
of which they devour liurge quantities ; they are blubber, and the whalebone is applied to many 
feg tenacious of life. useful purposes. Ships from Euroj^ and America 

Ttie islands eastward from Java and Borneo form visit the Northern and Southern Seas to catch 
a part of a previous Australian or Pacific coiitiuent. these great mammals. Many thousands of seals 
Australia has no apes, monkeys, cats, tigers, are yearly brought from the Greenland shores 
wolves,' beats, hyesnas, no deer or antelopes, to furnish warm winter robes. Few of the 
sheep or oxen, no elephant, horse, squirrel, or ladies of Europe and America are aware of 
rabbit. In lieu, it has kangaroos, opossums, the fact that many ornaments for their hats which 
wombats, and the duck-billed palypus. has no look like feathers are of split whalebone, 
woodpecker or pheasants, but has in lieu the The porpoises are distinguished from aU their 
mound-making hrush turkeys, honey-suckers, allies by tneir great strength and ferocity, being 
cockatoos, the brush-tongued lories, which are tiie only cetaceans which habitually prey on warm- 
found nowhere else in the globe ; and all these blooded animals ; for, though fish form part of 
peculiarities are found in the islands which form their food, they also attack and devour seals and 
the Ausfiro-Malayan division of the Archipelago. various ep^ies of their own order, not only the 
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smaller porpoises and dolphins, but even full- 
sired whales, which last tney combine in packs 
to hunt down and destroy, aa wolres do the 
larger ruminants. .The Platanista Gangetica of 
the rivers Ganges and Irawadi is quite blind. It 
feeds on small fish and Crustacea ; it ascends as 
high as there is water *to swim in, but never 
passes out to sea. 

The mammals which chew the cud are known 
to naturalists as the Ruminantia. They coed- 
prise most of the animals most useful to man, — 
camels, deer, cattle, and sheep. They are the 
most truly and exclusively vegetable fevers, and 
grass forms their chief food. They have four 
stomachs. The first of these, the paunch, receives 
the food as it is plucked, and passes it on to the 
second, where it receives a good maceration. 
From this it is returned to the mouth in pellets 
or boluses, to undergo a complete trituration by 
the molar teeth; is then paired into the third 
stomach, where it undergoes an additional pre- 
pmtion ; and is lastly received into the true 
digestive stomach. This provision of nature 
enables them to crop a large quantity of food 
quickly, to be masticated at leisure, and thereby 
obviate the many interruptions they are liable to 
from beasts of prey and other alarms, as they are 
all excessively timid and warv. All of them are 
eaten as food by man; and all but the deer have 
been domesticated from the most ancient times. 
The camel, the sheep, and goats, by the Arabs 
and other races, have been offered in sacrifice. 
The races who follow Hinduism look with abhor- 
rence on the slaughter of the cow. Their 
reverence for it almost amounts to worship, and 
they typify the earth as the ever-yielding cow. 
The camel, the ox, and the buffalo have all been 
trained for carriage, and they are utilized in 
agricultural operations. In Egypt, the camel and 
the ox, or the camel and the buffalo, may be seen 
yoked together at the plough. The cow is rardy 
thus employed. The hare and the rabbit, species 
of the rodentia or gnawing tribe, are eaten by 
most races, but as they do not chew the cud, 
they are abstained from by religionists who 
follow the Mosaic law. For the same rcaron, the 
hare, the rabbit, and the swine are avoided by 
Jews and Muhammadans, for though they divide 
the hoof they do not chew the cud. The swine 
and the rabbit have been domesticated. The 
Chinese and most Christian races eat the swine 
largely ; and in Indi^ to hunt the wild boar with 
the spear is a favourite sport. 

Many of the races professing Hinduism, and 
all the Jains and Buddhists, ought by the tenets 
of their religion to abstain from all aoimal food. 
No Hindu would eat the cow. The Buddhists of 
Ceylon, Farther India, Tibet, China, and Japan 
ought to be similarly abstinent ; but though many 
of them will not kiU to eat, few have scruples to 
use what another has killed, or creatures that 
have died of disease. The Burmese on the banks 
of the great rivers partake largely of fish, and 
the pig is reared for food by all Chinese. One 
or other of the non-Aryan races of India eat most 
of the quadrapeds anti fishes, and many reptiles, 
amongst which may be mentioned the field, busli, 
and btunboo rats, the jerboa rat, a species of 
Gerbilltts, several of the frogs and snakes. 

Some of the frugivorous bats ore occasionally 
used medicinally, as also Uie soci'etions of the 


musk deer and civet, Viverra zibetha. Otters are 
trained in China to aid in fishing with the cast or 
bell net. The net is cast, and the otter, attached 
by a cord to the boat, is lowered to frighten fish 
out of holes in rocky or uneven bottoms into the 
net, which, as soon as lifted, is closed at the 
bottom bv the leaden sinkers, and the fish are 
thus caught. 

Jerboa rate, in thousands, issue from their boles 
in the dusk of the evening, and stand erect on 
their long hind legs. The credulous and super- 
stitious greatly value as a charm the projecting 
process on the frontal bone of the jackm, and 
imagine it to be a horn ; the claws and teeth of 
the tiger are also prized. The striped and spotted 
skins of the tiger, the lion, the leopard, and the 
panther arc prepared as rugs for the draw^- 
rooms of the wealthy ; the noms of the rhino- 
ceros are valued by the Chinese carver ; the ivory 
of the tusks and teeth of the elephant is used 
for many purposes in the arts; but the hides, 
skins, furs, hair, wool, boms, and bones of the 
horse, cattle, deer, sheep, and goats far out- 
weigh in value to man the arts products of all 
other mammals. 

Of the other mammals of the East Indies, 
many are even hurtful. The elephant, the lion, 
the tiger, the leopard, the hyaena, and the wolf, 
the jackd, the fox, the wild dog, and the bear 
cause many deaths of man and domestic animals. 
In British India, in the seven years 1875 to 1881, 
the yearly numbers of human beings so killed 
(144,260) ranged from 19,278 to 21,990; and the 
deaths of cattle (362,027) from 43,669 to 58,386. 
The Government of India pay annually ten or 
twelve thousand pounds as rewards for killing 
wild beasts. About 1600 elephants are destroyed 
annually, 7000 tigers and leopards, 2000 bears 
and hyaenas, 5000 wolves, and 200,000 snakes. 

The following were the numbers of human 
beings killed by 



1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

ISTIK 

1880. 

1881. 

Elephantif, . . 

01 

62 

40 

33 

38 

4f> 

68 

Tigun, . . . 

828 

923 

810 

816 

698 

872 

889 

Looparda, . * 

204 

166 

200 

300 

277 

201 

239 

Dears, , . . 

84 

123 

86 

94 

121 

108 

76 

Wolves, . . . 

1,061 

887 

564 

846 

402 

347 

250 

Hyfunas, . . 

08 

49 

i24 

33 

28 

11 

8 

Other wild beasts 

2,015 

1,143 

1,180 

1,323 

1,270 

1,106 

1,232 

Snakes, . . . 

17,070 

lf>.946 

16,777 

16,812 

17,388 

10.160 

18.670 


Tigers, leopards, and wolves are the most 
destructive. 

One species of hare is found in the south of the 
Peninsula, another in Northern and Central India; 
tlie hispid hare in N.£. Bengal, and lagomys on 
the Himalayas. One elephant is common to all 
India; two species of rhinoceros occur in N.E. 
Bengal, one of them extending to the extreme 
south of the Malay Peninsula; one wild pig 
occurs throughout all India, varying slightly in 
appearance ; and a peculiar dwarf species is found 
sparingly in the Torai adjoining the S.E. Him- 
alayas. The wild ass of Western Asia and Persia 
is found in the north-western deserts. Two 
species of the true deer of the red deer type occur 
only within the Himalayas, beyond the outer 
range in Kashmir and Sikkim, and these two 
extend over a great part of Aai^ The moral, a 
large stag, is found in all the higher regions of 
the Ala-tau and Mus-tau. He affords iiome sport 
for the hunters, and liis horns are highly valued 
by the Chinese. But it demands a feariess hunter 
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to follow him into hb haunts among the precipioes, 
Idiots, and snowy peaks of ihis remon. In 
winter and spring he is found in the valleys, but 
as the wealner becomes warmer he ascends, to 
escape the flies and other insects. They are 
seldom found in herds, though groups of 10 or 12 
are sometimes seen standing on the brink of a 
precipice 1500 to 2000 feet in height, quite inac- 
cessible to man. Two Cossacks hunting the maral, 
fdlowed the game far up into the Ala-tau, aiid 
found a magnificent animal, whose horns were 
worth 120 roubles. 

Four rusine deer are found throughout India, 
one of them, the rucervus, occurring only in 
Central and Northern India, and extending 
into Assam. The musk deer is only in the Him- 
alayas, and the memimna or moose deer throughout 
India and in Malayans. The nil-^i and four- 
horned antelope, peculiar to India, are found 
throughout the Indian region. Gazelles occur 
both in India and Africa. The goat-like antelope, 
Nemorrhosdus, is found on the Himalayas, and is 

S Kiuliar to Eastern Asia from Burma to Japan. 

ne type of the true goats, the type Hemitragus, 
has a representative on the Himalayas, and 
another on the Neilgherries. The Siberian ibex 
extends to the Himalayas ; and the markhor, quite 
of the Wpe of the domestic goat, is found on the 
N. W. Himalayas and adjoining hilly districts. Of 
two species of wild slieep, one occurs in the 
Panjab Salt Ranges, and the other in the Him- 
ali^as. 

The bison of sportsmen, the magnificent gaur, 
Gavseus gaums, abounds in the forests of 8. India, 
and extends into Central India, Burma, and the 
Malay Peninsula. 

Two species of the mania, the scaly ant-eater, 
occur, one common throughout all India, and one 
extending from Darjiling into China. 

The du^ng occurs sparingly on the southern 
coasts of India ; various species of Delphinus, one 
Globiocephalus, and one Bala3noptera, and the 
fresh-water porpoise of the Ganges, Indus, and 
Irawadi, the Platanista, is a peculiar type. 

Along the base of the Himalayas, in the dense 
jungles, an occasional tiger prowls ; the leopard is 
not uncommon ; while many of the game birds 
about Dugshai are there also plentiful. Among 
the lesser ranges bordering the plains, and to aU' 
elevation of 8000 or 9000 feet, Wking-deer are 
common ; and on the more secluded and craggy 
mountains the goral or chamois (Nemorrheedus 
goral) may be occasionally seen sporting among 
the pine-clad precipices. This little antelope is 
gregarious, feeding in scattered herds, so that 
when tlie loud hissing call of alarm is uttered by 
one individual, the outers, one by one, take it up ; 
and the hunter, from a prominent position, may 
see from 10 to 20 gorals in different parts of the 
bill bounding across the precipices. The goral is 
rather higher than the Wking-deer, and more 
compact and agile in appearance. 

The species of mammalia in the Southern 
Mahratta country were described by Mr. (now 
Sir) Walter Elliot, of the Madras Civil Service, in 
the Madras literaiy Society’s Journal, July 1839. 
The district of India in which the animals were 
procured is a part of the high table-land towards 
the sooth of the Dekhau, commonly called the 
Southern Mahratta country, and constitutes the 
British zillah of Dharwar. It ought likewise. 


geograpliically speaking, to include the small 
province of Sunda. The general boundaries are the 
rivers Kistna and Bbima on the north and north- 
east, the Tumbudra river on the south, the Nizam’s 
territory on the east, and the Syhadri range of 
mountains on the west The latter are generally 
called the ghats, a term which, however, proj^ly 
applies only to the passes leading through tnem. 
The general face of this tract is much diversified, 
and affords a great variety of elevation and of 
geological structure, thereby materially affecting 
Hie distribution and the habitat of the different 
species of animals existing within its limits. The 
whole of the western portion is a thick forest, 
extending from the outskirts of the mountainous 
region of the ghats to their summits, and clothing 
the valleys that extend between their different 
ridges. It abounds with the teak and various 
other lofty forest trees, festooned by enormous 
perennial creepers. The bamboo forms a thick 
and luxuriant underwood in some places, while 
others are entirely open, and the banks of many 
clear and rapid streams flowing through it abound 
with the black pepper plant, the wild cinnamon, 
and other odoriferous shrubs. Portions of this 
forest are often left entirely untouched by the axe 
or knife, forming a thick impervious shade for 
the growth of the black pepper, cardamom, and 
Mari palm (Caryota urens). These are called 
kans, and are favourite resorts of wild animals. 
To the east of the regular forest lies a tract called 
the Mulnad or rain-country (though the natives 
of the plains often include tlie jhari or forest under 
the same denomination), iti which the trees de- 
generate into large bushes, the bamboo almost 
entirely ceases, and cultivation, chiefly of rice, 
becomes much more frequent. The bushes cont 
sist chiefly of the kuninda, the pallas, etc. It 
abounds in tanks and artificial reservoirs for 
purposes of irrigation. East of the Mulnad is a 
great extent of alluvial plain, producing fine crops 
of wheat, cotton, maize, Holcus sorghum, Panicum 
Italicum, Cicer arietinum. And on the Nizam’s 
frontier are found a succession of low dry hills 
with tabular summits, often rising in abrupt 
scarped precipices, and intersecting and traversing 
the plains in various directions. They are clothed 
with low thorny jungle of babul and other 
acacia ; and their bases, and the valleys between, 
composed of a light sandy soil, are cultivated 
with millet, vetches, etc., Panicum spicatum, 
P. miliare, Pbaseolns max, Ph. mungo, etc. 
The first or mountainous division consists chiefly 
of micaceous clay and other schists, which to the 
northward are succeeded by basaltic or trap 
formation. The Mulnad is composed of undulat- 
ing clayslate hills, which become covered with 
bfl^t to the north. This trap formation extends 
in a slanting direction from S.W. to N.E., nearly 
coinciding with a line drawn from Sadashegfaur 
on the coast to Bijapur and Sholapur, and, what 
is remarkable, is almost coincident with that 
marking the separation of the two great tribes of 
the population using totally distinct languages, 
the M^rattfui and Canarese. The hills to the 
N.E. and E. are all of primitive sandstone, some- 
times resting on schists, sometimes immediately 
on granite, which latter is the rock liearest the 
surfoce in the control and eastern plains. But a 
well-defined range of hills to the S. W., called the 
Kupputgud, is entirely composed of micaceous 
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aiid clay dates, resting ou granite. The hills more and specimens of the Siberian ibex possess the 
to the K. and N.W. are basaltic. The extensive same peculiarity. The leopards, panthers, vrild 
plains lying between these different lin^ of hills dog, and bearded vulture are the common enemies 
and eminences are composed of the rich black of the ibex ; the vulture preys on the kids only, 
mould called regur or cotton ground, resulting The ibex is found on certain ranges in Ladakh, 
from decomposed basaltic rocluk To the N.£. a especially on the chains northward! 
considerable tract of limestone is found, resting The Caucasian ibex (Capra Caucasia) frequents 
on the sandstone, about Bagalcote, Badami, the mountains of Baluchistan, and it is likewise a 
Hungund, Mudibihal, eta native of . the Murree and other ranges on the 

The strangedooking goat-antelope (Nemorrhoe- north-western frontier of Sind. The Caucasus, 
dus bubalina), known by the name tamoo in Asia Minor, Syria, and Arabia are also countries 
Kashmir, and serou in other districts of the which it inhabits. It does not appear to travel 
Western Himalaya, is perhaps the rarest of the any great distance eastward, and is probably 
wild ruminants. Occasionally the sportsman replaced on the higher ranges of Afghanistan and 
comes across an individual in the depths of the Persia by its noble congener the Himalayan ibex, 
alpine forests, but the animal is very solitary in The Caucasian ibex has the hair short and dark- 
its habits, and seldom more than a couple are brown, with a black line down the back. The 
seen together. Both in figure and movements beard is also black. Like the European and 
tlie serou is perhaps one of the most ungainly of Himalayan animals, the horns are also bent back- 
its tribe, ana so stupid is it that when come on wards, but they differ in being more slender and 
unawares it will stand and gaze at the intruder ; tapering. In the latter, moreover, the horns are 
oven the report of a ride seldom scares it. The three-sided, and the anterior and posterior surfaces 
serou has toe legs of a goat, the horns of an sharp, and generally smooth, with the exception 
antelope ; its general appearance is bovine, whilst of a few irregular tuberosities on the frontal 
the long stiff bristles on its back, and general aspect. Like the other species, it frequents 
shape of the head, are decidedly porcine, — a sort dangerous and inaccessible places, such as bleak 
of nondescript beast, which European sportsmen and barren mountain tops. 

often call a very extraordinary looking animal. Some quadrupeds are undoubtedly diminishing 
and so it is. The serou is said to fight desperately ; in British India, and markedly the elephant and 
it has been known when wounded or brought to the lion. The lion, until the middle of the 19th 
bay to have kept off a pack of wild dogs, and century of not unfreouent occurrence in the 
killed several by its sharp-pointed horns. A few region between Sind, Kattyawar, and the Central 
are met with on the Kashmir ranges, and in Provinces, is now (1884) almost unheard of. We 
favourable situations eastward to Nepal. have the evidence of Jahangir and the Rev. 

The houriar (Caprovis Vignei) extends along Edward Terry that in their days the province of 
the eastern spurs of the Salt Mountains, but Malwa abounded with lions. Jahangir records 
becomes less common as we proceed eastward, that ho had killed several, and Mr. Terry mentjons 
and is seldom met with on the ranges beyond the his having been frequently terrified by them in his 
town of Jhelum, or southwards of the Beas river, travels through the vast woods and wildernesses of 
It is confined to the north and western portions the country. It is known to the people as the 
of the Pan jab, including the Suliman chain, Untia-Bag, literally camel-coloured tiger. They 
where it is known by the name of kuch. It is do little injury. Tigers, however, have always 
also a denizen of the mountains around Pesbawur, been destructive to the domestic cattle, and as the 
including the Khaibar pass, Hindu Koh, and opening up of British India by roads and riulways 
Kafiristan. The shapoo or shalmar of Ladakh, if has led to the destruction of the herds of deer, 
not identical, is certainly very closely allied ; its the tiger has been more and more making man 
differences are slight, and such as might result his prey. They are supposed to breed largely in 
in a great measure from the marked diversity of Bustar. In the extreme south of the peninsula of 
climate, food, etc., of the two regions. This Malacca they are very numerous. The unculti- 
species is no doubt the aha of Tibet described by vated forest tribes of India revere the tiger, style 
yigne, and possibly the wild sheep of Western him brother, andUie Burmese eat the tiger in the 
Afghanistan, Persia, the Caucasus, Armenian and belief that they may improve their courage. They 
Corsican mountains, is the same species altered buy its flesh at a shilling a pound, 
mayhap by climate and other external agencies. A mere mention of the hyaena, the jackal, the 
The eastern limits of the shapoo have not been wild dc^, the porcupine, rhinoceros, and tapir 
fixed with certainty ; but so far as inquiries have will suffice. They cause little injury to man. 
extended, it would seem that, commencing at From time to time, frequently following famine 
Ladakh, it proceeds westwattl towards the years, swarms of rats invade the already wasted 
Indus, into the regions where the houriar is lands, and their original habitats remain un- 
found ; and probably when tliese regions are ex- traced. One of the leopards, the Felis jubata, has 
plored we sliall find out the relation between what been trained to hunt the deer. The mungooae, 
naa been supposed distinct, but which Dr. Adams species of the genus Herpestes, readily attacks 
was inclined to consider one and the same animal, and kills the venomous cobra, and thus aida to 
The ibex (Capra Himalayana) frequents manj protect man. 
of the lofty ranges of the western chains, and is The wolves, wild dogs, and jackals bunt in 
known to the natives by the names skeen and packs, and evince much intelligence and cunning, 
kail, which they apply indiscriminately in the Notices of them will be found under 
districts of Aserung, spiti, Kanawar, the Northern respective headings. 

Kashmir mountains, Ladakh, Chinese Tartar^, The following details exhibit the families, 
and the Altai. There appears to be a variety in genera, and principal species of mammals in the 
Ladakh with shorter horns than the Himalayan, south and east of Asia, with some of Africa : — 
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Obokr, Primatbb. 

Fatn. SkniAdn* Monkeyi, the Quadmnuuia, ih« Hoo- 
pithed. Van Hrrven, And Catarrhinao, Otoffrey, 
S%ArFam, Simianae, Apea. 

Troglodytei nieer, ohimpans^ Africa. 

T. gorilU, gorilla, Africa. 

Bimia satTroi, orang-utan of Borneo. 

S. morio, orai^-utan of Sumatra. 

8vh-Fam% Hylobatinae, Gibboni of Indo-Chineae 
countriea and Malayana. 

Hylobatei boolook, hoolookof Aieam, Oaohar, Khaiaya, 
and Sylhet. 

H. lar, gibbon of Tenasaarim. 

H. agilu, gibbon of Malay Peninaula. 

There are aoTeral others in the Malay iilands. 
Monktyt, 

Proabytii illiger, tyn. Semnopithecui, F* Ouvier, the 
hanuman or langur. 

P. entellus, Jerd,, Bengal langur. 

Simia, Ih^resn, \ P. anshisei, Ell, 

Muaya, .... Gan. Wanur, Makur, . Mahr. 
Hanuman, . . . Hind. | 

Oommon in Bengal and Central India. 

P. tohistaoeuf, Hodgt.^ Hortf.^ Himalaya langur. 
Kubup, .... Bhot. I Kamba suhu, . Lepoh. 

Occurs throughout the Himalayas. 

P. priamus, EU.^ Blythe fforaf,, Gkindangi. Tel., the 
Madras langur, inhabits the eastern side of the 
Peninsula and the north of Ceylon. 

P. Johnii, Jerdon. 

Simia Johnii, Fiaker. Sem. Johnii, var, Matiin. 
Semnopithecus Dus- Sem. ououllatus, la, Geoff, 

sumierii, Schinz, Sem. hypoleuco8,Bf.,J7ors. 

The Malabar langur, of Travanoore, Cochin, Mala- 
bar, and Soutli Canara. 

1'. jubatus, Jerdon (Semnoxnthccus Johnii, Wagner^ 
Blythj Martin)^ the Neilgherry langur, of Keil- 
gherries, Animallay, Pulney, andWynad, not below 
2500 and 3000 feet. 

P. pileatus, Blythe Sylhet, Caohar, Chittagong. 

1*. barboi, BUyth^ interior of Tiperah Hills. 

P. obsourus, Reid^ Mergui. 

P. Phayrei, Blythy Arakan. 

P. albo-cinereus, Malay Peninsula. 

P. cephalopteruB, Blyik^ Ceylon. 

1*. ursinus, Blyth, Ceylon. 

Several other species occur in the Malay islands. 

Sub’Fam, Papionins, the true Baboons of Africa and 
monkey-Uke Baboons of India. Generic name 
Bandar. 

Inuus silenus, Jerdon, lion-monkey. 

Simia leonina, Linn, j Silenus voter. Gray, Bly, 
Nil-bandar, . . . Benq. Nella-manthi, . Maleal. 
Siah-bandar, . . Hind. | 

W. Ghats, Cochin, Travanoore. 

I. rhesus, Jerdon, Bengal monkey. 

I. ery thrseus, l^hreb, i Pithex oinops, Hodg,, Hor, 

Morkot Bbng. Marout-banur, . . lisPOB. 

Piyu, BnoT. | Banur, Suhu, . . ,, 

Inhabits nearly all India. 

I. i)elop8, Jerdon, hill monkey (Maoacus Assamensis, 
HTClellandy Horaf., Blyth), high up on the 
Mussoori HUls. 

I. Assamensis, Jerdon^ is Macaous Sikkimensis, Hodg, f 
I. nemestrinuB, Jerdon, Tenasserim, Malayans. 

1. leoninus, Blytk, Arakan. 

I. arctoides, la, Oeoffroy t Arakan. 

Macaous radiatus, Jerdon, Madras monk^. 

Simia sinioa, Linn,, Ell., Blytk, Horaf. 

Munga, .... Can. I Wanur, Make, of Stkbb, 
Mak^u,. . . .-Mahu. Vella munthi, . , Tam. 

Kerda, Mahr. of Ghatb. | Koti, Tel. 

All over Southern India. 

M. pileatus, Shav), Ceylon. 

M. carbonarius, F, Owvier, Burma. 

M. cynomolgos, Linn., Burma. 

Fam. Lemurida}, the Lemurs, mostly of Madagascar, 
one genus of Africa, and two or three from India 
and Malayana. Cheiromys, indrls, lemur, and 
Uchanotus are Madagascar forms. 


Nyetioebus tardigradus, Jerdon, 

StenopsJavanicus,Aucf. | N. Bengalensis, 0,,H,, Bl, 

Laija banar, . . Beno. I Slow-paced lemur, . Eno. 

Lajiawoti banar, . „ | Sharmindah bill!, . Hind. 

Found in Bengal, Rungpur, Dacca. 

N. Javanious, Blytk f of Java. 

Loris gracilis, Jerdon, Lemur Ceylonicus, Fiaeher, Bly, 

The slender lemur, . Eng. | Tevangar, . . . Tam. 

Sloth of . . Madras. | Dewantsi pilli, . . Tel. 

Found in Ceylon and Southern India. 

Tarsium, a genus of Java. 

FhmV^leopitheeids, Flying Lemurs. 

Galeopitheous, ap., natives of Malayans, form a link to 
the frugivorous bats. They have pectoral mamma:. 
They have a membrane connecting their limbs, but 
have not the power of sustaining flight. They are 
nocturnal and insectivorous, and sleep with their 
heads down. 

Sub-Order, Cheiroftsra, Bats. 

Fam, Pteropodide, Frugivorous Bats of Malayans, 
Ceylon, India, Burma, Malacca, Java. 

Pteropus Edwards!, Jerd., large fox bat, flying fox. 

Pt. mediuB, Temm. Pt. Assamensis, 

Pt. leuoocephaluB, Hodg. Blytk, 

Bailul, .... Bkng. VTar-baggul, . . Mahr. 

Toggul bawali, . . Can. Sikat yelii, . . Tel. 

Gadal, Bar-bagal, Hind. Siku rayi, ... „ 

Found in Ceylon, India, and Burma. 

Pt. Leschenaultii, Jerdon. 

Pt. seminudus, Kelaart. | Fulvous fox bat, . Eno. 
Madras, Carnatic, and Trichinopoly. 

Pt. edulis, Java and Malacca. 

Pt. Dussumierii, la. Geoff., continent of India? 

CynoptoruB marginatus, Jerdon, small fox bat. 

C. aflinis. Gray. | Pt. tittsecheilus, Temm., 

Pteropus pyrivorous, H. | EIL, Bly., Horaf. 

Cham gadal, . . Bbno. | Gadal, .... HiND. 

Throughout all India and Ceylon. 

Macroglossus minimus (Jerdon, the Pteropus minimus, 
Auctorum), Tenasserim and Malayana. 

Fam, VampyridsB. 

Sub’ Fam. Megadermatina:, Vampire Bats. 

Megaderma lyra, Jerdon. 

M. sohistucea, Hodga., | M. Carnatica, EU. 

Bly., Horaf. \ 

Lurge-eared vamx>ire bat, over all India. 

M. spectrum, Jerdon, Kashmir vampire bat. 

M. Horsfleldii, Blytk, Tenasserim. 

M. spasmu, Linn., Ceylon, Malayana. 

Sub~Fam. Khinolopliina:, Leafy-nosed Bats. 

Khinolophus nerniger, Jerdon, Hodg,, Blytk (R. luctns, 
Temm.), large leaf bat of Nepal ? Malabar? Java? 
Darjiling. 

R. mitratus, Blytk, mitred leaf bat, Chybassa, Mas- 
soori. Central India. 

R. tragatus, Hodg., Blytk, dark-brown leaf bat of 
Nepal, Mussoori. 

R. Pearsoni, Horaf, Blytk, Darjiling, Mussoori. 

R. aflinis, Horaf., Blytk. 

K. rubidus, Kelaart, I R. cinerasoeus, Kelaart. 
Malabar? Ceylon, Burma, Malayana. 

R. rouxi, Temm., Blytk (K. lepidus, Bfy.), rufous leaf 
bat of Malabar, Calcutta, Colgong, Mussoori. 

R. maorotis, Hodg., Bly., large-eared leaf bat, Him- 
alaya, Nepal, Mussoori. 

R. subbadiuB, Hodg., Bly., bay leaf bat, Nepal, Him- 
alaya. 

E. brevitarsus, Bly,, Darjiling. 

Other species of Khinolophus occur in the Malayan 
i dand s, China, and Japan. 

Hipposideros armiger. Bn. Hn. (H. nobilis, wr. Blytk), 
large horse-shoe bat, Nepal, Mussoori, Darjiling. 

H. lankadeva, Kel,, Ceylon. 

H. nobilis, Cantor, Burma, Ceylon, and Malay Penin- 
sula. 

H« Bpeoris, Bl., El., Jerdon. 

H. apioulatus, Gray. | H. Dukhuuenets, Bykea. 

H. penicillatus. Gray. | 

India generally. (;eylon, Archipelago. 
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H. einamoaiu, Jily., ulijr bone - tboe bftt, Panjik, 
Salt Baum* 

H. muring Jerdon (Rhinolophuc fulgens, EU,. Blifth), 
littie hone-thoe bat, S. India, Ceylon, Niooban, 
Burma, Midayana. 

H. larvatue, Horn,, Burma, Halayana, B;flbet. 

H. insignif, nobilis, diadema, and gueritua, CfarUor, 
are from the Malay Peninaula. 

Ocnlopa Frithii, Bly., taUloM bat, Sunderbana. 
Bhinopoma Hardwiokii, Oray, Blytk, long^tailed leaf 
bat, all India, Burma, Muayana. 

Nyoteria Javanioa, Chcff,, Java, Malapqa. 

Fam, Koctilionids. 

Sitb^Fcm, Taphozoinn. 

Taphozoua longimanua. Hard,, Blyth, 

T, brevimanua, Bly^, I T. fulvidua. Blyth, 

T. pantori, Myth, | Long-armed bat. 

All India. 

T. melanopogon, Temm., Hors/., black-bearded bat of 
Oanara and Malayana. 

T. aaecolaimua, Temm,, Blyth, 

T. oraasuB, Blyth. | T. puloher. MlioL 

White-bellied bat of Madraa and Malayana. 

T. bioolor, Temm., E. Indiea? 

Bmballonura, ap., from Java. 

Suh-Fam, Noctilioninn. 

Nyotinomua pUoatua, Jerdon, 

Veapertilio plioatw, I N, dilatatua, Horrf, 
Bueh,^ Bly. I N. tenuia, Hortf, 

N. Ben^lenaia, Oeoff. I 
The wrinkled -lip bat of Madraa, Calcutta. 
Cheiromeloa torquatua, of Java. 

Favu Veapertilionldae. 

Suh-Fam. SootophilinDe. 

Sootopbilua aerotinus, Jerdon^ silky bat. 

Vespertilio noctula, Oeoff. | V. aerotinua, Schr, 
Euroi)e, Himalaya, Tyne Range beyond Mussooii. 

S. Leialeri, Jerdon (Veapertilio dasycarpus, Leiileri, 
Blyth), hairy-armed bat, Tyne Range, Himalaya. 

S. pachyomus, Jerdon, the thick muzzled bat of India 7 
S. Ooromandelianua, Jerd. (Kerivoula Sykeaii, (huy. 
Ell,), Coromandel bat of all India. 

S. lobatus, Jerd. (Veapertilio abramua, Temm.), the 
lobe-eared bat of India. 

S. fuligiiiosua, Jei'd. (Nycticcjui atratua, Blyth), the 
amoky bat of Nepal. 

S. fulvidua, EU., Tenasaorim. 

B. pumiloidea, China. 

S. Hodgaonii, Calcutta. 

S. falcatua, India. 

S. fulvuK, MadrftH, Java. 

Noctulinia noctula, Oruy, Ve9i>ortilio laaiopterua, Sch., 
V. altivolauB, White, V. labiata, Hodga., Blyth, 
The noctule bat of England, Noral. Flies high. 
Nycticejua Hoathii, /Tors/., Bl., large yellow bat, 
^uthern and Central India. 

N. luteua, Blyth (N. flaveolua, Hentf.), Bengal yellow 
bat, all India, Assam, Burma. 

N. Tomroinckii, Jenl, ^ ^ ^ 

Veapertilio belanger, Geoff. 1 V. nootuhnua. It. Oeoff. 
The common y^low bat of India, Burma, Malayana. 
Nycticojus castaneua, Gr., Bly., chestnut bat of Bengal, 
Burma, Malayana. 

N. atratua, (Scotophilua fuliginoaua, Bly.), sombre 
bat of Darjiling. ^ . 

N. oanua, Blyth (Bcotophilua Maderaa-patanua, Oray), 
hoary bat of all India. 

N. ornatus, Blyth, harlequin bat, Darjiling. 

N. nivioolua, Hod., Horif,, idpine bat, near the snows 
of Bikkim. 

Suh-Fam. VespertlUouinsB. 

Laaiurua Pearaoni, Hortf., Bl. (Noctulinia laaiura, 
Hodgton), the hairy-winged bat of Darjiliag. 
Mnrina auillua, Jerd. 

N. laaiura, Hodg. I L, Pearaoni, BL 

The pig bat of Darjiling, Malayana. 

Murina Formosa, Jerd., the beautiful bat. 

Voaiiertilio Formosa, H. I Nyoticojua Tickelu, Blyth, 
Kerivoula Formosa, Or, I N. iaabelUnu^ Hortf* 
Central India, Nepal, Bikkim, Darjiling. 


Kerivoula piota, Jerd. (Veapertilio kerivoula, Boddaeri), 
painted.bat of all India, Burma, Malayana. 

K. pallida, Blyth, the pale-painted bat of Chybaaaa. 

K. papillosa, Jerd., the papillose bat of Ceylon, Cal- 
cutta, Java, Sumatra. 

K. tenuis? Tomet CVOtj^rtilio tentd^ Java, Sumatra. 

K. Hardwickii, Tomes (Veapertilio mrdwiokii), Java, 
Sumatra. 

VemrtUio oaliginoaus, Tomet, muataoboed bat of India. 

V. Siligorenaia, Hodg., Hortf., Terai bat, Siligori in the 
Sikkim Terai. 

V. Darjilingensia, Hodg., DayjUing bat, like V. 

myatacinuB of Enrope. 

V. Blythii, Tomet, Naaaeerabad. 

V. adverauB, Bly^, Hortf., Malayan bat of Ceylon, 
Calcutta, Burma. 

V. Horafieldii, Temm, (V. tralatitiua, Hortf,), Malayan 
Peninaula and Java. 

Myotia murinua, Jerd. (Veapertilio murinus, OecffJt 
mouie-like bat of Europe, Mussoori. 

M. Theobaldi, Blyth (M. p^Udiventiis, Hodg., Blyth), 
mouse bat of Kashmir. 

M. parvipea, Blyth (M. pipiatrellua, Bly,), amall-footed 
mouse M of Muasoon. 

M. lepiduB, Blyth, Kandahar. 

M. Berdmorei, Blyth, Tenaaserim. 

Plecotua auritua, Je^. 

P. homochrouB, Hodg. I P. Darjilingenais, Hodg, 
Long-eared bat of Darjiling. 

P. Timorensis, Oeoff,, Timor. 

Barbastellua communia, Gr,, Bl, 

Veapertilio barbastellua, Sdir, | B. Daubentonl, Bell, 
Barbastelle bat of Himalaya, Muasoon, Nepal 
B» leucomelus, Jerd. (Veapertilio leuoomelua, Buppell), 
Red Sea. 

B. macrotia, Jerd. (V. macrotia, Temm.), Sumatra. 
Nyotophilus Geoff royi, BL, Leach, the large-eared leaf 
bat of Europe, Australia, Mussoori. 

Obder, IRBSCTIVORA, InsectivorouB Mammals. 

Fam, TalpidsB, Moles. 

Talpa micrura, Hodg., Blyth (T. cryptura, Blyth). 

Biyu kantyom, . Bhot. 1 Paiiam, . . . Li 
Nepal, Sikkim. 

T. macrura, Hodg., long-tailed mole, Sikkim. 

T. leucui’a, Blyth, Sylbet, Tenaaserim. 

T. mogura, Temm., Japan. 

Urotriebus talpoides, Japan. 

Fam. Soreoidse, Shrews. 

Serex cierulescena, Shmo, Blyth, musk rat, musk shrew. 

S. IndicuB. I S. Soiinerati, Oeoff. 

S. giganteuB. | S. myoiurua, Oray. 

Sondeli Cak. j Chaohundi, . . Hind. 

All India. 

S. murinus, lAn,, Blyth. 

S. myosurus, Pallas. I S. viridesoens, BIM. 

S. Swinhaei, BUfth. | Mouse-coloured shrew. 

S. India, Bengal, Burma, Malayana, China. 

S. nemorivaguB, Hodgson (S. murinua, HoreJJ, Nepal 
wood shrew of Nejial and Sikkim, 

8 . Giilfithii, Horsf., Khaa^a Hills. 

S. serpentarius, Is. Oeoff. (3. Kandianus, Kelaart), 
ruiescent abrew of Ceylon, S. India, Burma, Ten- 
asaerim. 

S. baterodon, Blyth, Khassya Hills. 

S. aaturatior, Hodg., Darjiung. 

S. Tytleri, Blyth, Debra Doon. 

S. soocatua, Bly., Hodgson, hairy -footed ahrew of 
Nepal, Sikkim, MusaoorL 
S. nigor, EIL, Horsf., Neilgheny wood ahrew. 

S. leucops, Hodgs., long-tailed shrew, Nepal. 

8 . Hodgaonii, Blyth, Nepal pigmy threw. 

S. Perrotati, Duvenioy, pigmy shrew of Myaore, Nell- 
gherrica, Dekban. 

S. micronyx, Blyth, small - clawed pigmy dirow of 
Wcatorn Himalaya. . , . 

B. melanodon, Blyth, blook-toothed pigmy ahrew of 
Calcutta. 

Hodgson deacribed Sorex Bikkimonaia, homourua, olig- 
urua, mocrurus, holo-aerioens, and tenuicauda of 
Darjiling. 

Sorex ferrugmeus, montanua, Kelaarti, puipuraaoena, 
Temp*, and Horafieldii, T*»tket, of Ceylon. 


Lifch. 
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. Bhot. 
Lkpch. 


Lkpoh. 


8. faUfdnMOi, Blylh^ and B. iiudlpet» Blythe Teau 
leriiii. 

B. atrftias, Blyth^ Khaiiya. 

B. albiniUL Blyih^ China. 

B. i^fifaelloB, LUM,^ Central Asia. 

Itenenltui itimioeni, Jerd, 

Coraira, wayt Blyth. I 8. loooattta, Body* 

8 . Biki^entis, JSTo^i^. I Ting>shing, . 

S. aterrimui, Blyth, I Tang-ihing, . 

Monae^tailed ahrew of Sikkim, Nepal. 

Croaaopna Hknalaioua, Chxty. 

Choopitai, . . Bhot. | Oong-Iagniyu, 

The Himalayan water ahrew of Sikkim. 

Coraira alpina, Jerdon (Borex oaudatua, Bodgaon^ Bly\ 
alpine ahrew of Burojpe and Sikkim. 

C. Newera>elia, KeLt of Ueylon. 

Ferooulua maoropua, Kel, (Borex maoropua, Blyth)^ 
Ceylon. 

Myogafea (mygalo) or muak rat of N. America. The 
acaly tfdla of this ahrew are imported into India. 

Fam, £rinaoeid», Hedgehoga. 

Erinaoeua oollaria, Oray^ Blyth ^ Qrayii, Bennett)^ 
N.W. ProTinoea, Panjab, Sind. 

E. mioixmua, Blyth. 

£. numventria, Bcrrf, | E. eollatia, Chray, 

South India, Neilgherriea. 

E. mentalia, <?ray, India; E. mtangua, Benik, Him- 
alaya; E. Qrayii, Benn., Himalaya; E. auritua, 
PaUa»t Central Aaia ; E. megalotia, Blyth^ Afghan- 
iatan. 

Fam. Tupaids. 

Tupaia Elliotti, ITater., Bf., Madraatree ahrew, Eaatem 
Qhata. 

Tupaia Peguana, Lut. 

T. Belangeri, Wagner. | Sikkim tree ahrew, . Eno. 

T. femiginea,var.B2ytk. Kalli-tang-ahing, Lkpch. 
Sikkim. 

T. Javanioa, Java; T. tana, Sumatra; T. marina, 
Borneo ; T. ferruginea, Blyth^ Malayana. 

Ordkb, CaBHivORA, or Beasts of Prey. 

Fern normales, €hay, | Secundatea, Blyth. 

Tbibk, Plantiorapa, walk on sole of foot. 

Fam. Ursidn, the Bears. 

Ursua isabellinus, Hors.^ Blyth, 

U. Syriacus, Bemp ? 

Barf ka reetch, . HIND. | Harimt, , . . Kahh. 

Bhalu „ I Drin-mor, . Ladakh. 

The snow bear, brown, yellow, grey, silver bear of 
Himalayas. 

UrsuB Tibetans, F. Cuv., Blyth. 

U. torquatua, Schinz. | U. ferox, Bobin, 

Bhalak, . . . Beng. Bhalu, .... Hind. 

Thom, .... Bhot. I Sona, .... Lkpoh. 

Himalayan black bear, Himalaya, Assam. 

U. Malayanua, Burma, Arakan, the Malay Peninsula. 

XT. euryspilua of Borneo. 

U. Ubiatus, Ell., Blain, Blyth. 


Bradypus ursinus, Shaw, 
Karadi, Kaddi, . . Can. 
Yerid, .... Gkri). 
Banna, .... Kol. 


Melursus lybicus, Meyer. 
Aswail, . . . Mahr. 
Kikaha, . . . Sanbk. 
Elugu, Tkl. 


Indian black bear or sloth bear, has a V mark on 
breast. All India. 

Ailurus fulgons, F, Cuv., Ely,, Bard, 

A. oohraceua, Bodge, 

Wahdonkn. . . Bhot. I Wah, .... NEPAL. 
Sunnam, Suknam, Lkpoh. | Negalya-ponya, . „ 

Red oat bear, S.E. Himalaya, Nepal, Sikkim. 

Tribr, Skmi*Plantigrada, Blyth (Mustelidn of 
Blyth\ Badgers, Weasels, and Otters. 

Fam. Melidido), Badger-like animals. 
Arotonyx coUaria, Cuv., Blyth. 

Mydaus, Gray, Bardw, \ A. iaonyx, Body. 
BbalU'Sur, . . Hind. I Bear pig. Hog badger. 

Nepal, Sikkim, E. Bengal, Assam, Sylhet, i^kan. 
Arotonyx taxoidea, Blf/th, of Sylhet, Assam. 

MelUvora Indica, Jerdon. 

ITraitaxus inauritus, B, | M. ratel, Blyth. 
Ratclua Indieua, Schin, | 


Bhajrubhal, . . Beno. I Tavakaradi, . . • Tam. 
Biiu, .... Hind. | Biyu-khawar, . . Tkl. 

Indian badger. All Induu 
Melea albo-gularia, Blyth, Tibet. 

Taxidea leucura, Blyth, Tum-pha of Tibet. 

Helictia Nepelensis, J^, 

Qulo, Body,, Blyth, i Oker, .... NEPAL. 
Nepal wolverine, NepaL 
H. orientalis, Malayana. 

Fam, Mustelidn, Weasels and Martens. 

Martes flavigula, Jerdon, Indian marten. 

Mustela Hardwickii, B. I Gatidiotis obryaogaater, 
M. Gwatkinaii, Jardine. | Jardine, 

Huniah, Aniar, . . Bhot. Sakku Lkpoh. 

Tuturala, . . Kamaon. | Mai sampra, . . Nepal. 
India, Malayana. 

Biartes toufceus, Bodgson, Tibet, Ladakh, at 11,000 feet, 
Afghanistan, Peshawur, Qu. ? M. abietum of 
Europe. 

Mustela abellina, Blyth, Tibet sable marten. 

M. aub-hemachalana. Body., Blyth. 

M. humeralis, Blyth. I Kran, .... Eabh. 
Zimiong, . . . Bhot. | Bang-king, . . Lkpoh. 

Himalaya, Nepal, Kaalimir. 

M. erminra, the stoat, the ermine, W. Himalaya, 
Nepal. 

M. kathiah. Body., Blyth. 

M. auriventer, Bodg. | Kathiah nyal, . Nepal. 
Yellow-bellied weasel of Nepal, Himalaya, Bhutan. 
M. strigidorsa, Bor.tf,, Bodge,, striped weasel of 
Sikkim. 

M. Horsfieldii, Gary, Bhutan. 

M. temon. Body., Tibet. 

M. nudipes, F, Cuv., Java, Malayana. 

'‘M. Sarmatica, Pallae, North and Central Aaia, Afghan- 
istan. 

hi. Sibirica, Pallas, China, is M. Hodgsoni of Gray. 

M. larvata (Putorius Tibetanus, Bodge,), Tibet. 

Suh-Fam, Lutrinn, Otters. 

Lutra nair, F, Cuv, 

Lutra Chinensis, Gray, 

L. Indious, Gray, 

Nir nai, .... Can. 

Indian otter, . . Eng. 

Pani kuta, . . Hind. 


L. Tarayensis, Bodgeon, 
"" ,Bli ■ 


Ell., Blyth. 
Ud, Hud, . 
Udni, Udbilli, 
Jal-manjer, . 


Hind. 
• »» 
Mahr. 


Ceylon, India, Burma, Blalayana. 

L. vulgaris, Erzlcben, Bl. (li. monticola, Bodyaon t), the 
hill otter of Inner Himalayas, 
auro-brunnea. Bodge,, Himalayas, Neilgherriea? 
Ceylon mountains ? 

monticola. Bodge, (L. vulgaris apud Jerdon), of 
Himalaya. 

barang, Baffiee (Barangia varang. Gray), Malay 
Peninsula. 

L. kutab, Gray, Bugel, Kashmir. 

L leptonyx, Boref., Blyth, olawlcss otter. 

Aonyx Horsfieldii, Gray. I Aonyx Sikkimenaii, Bodg. 

Lutra indigitata, Body, | 

Chusum, . . . Bhot. | Suriam, . . . Lkpoh.. 

Himalaya. 

Tribe, Diqitigrada, walk on the digits, typical 
carnivora, very quick and speedy. 

Fam, Felida) or Cat tribe, lions, tigers, leopards, 
cats, and lynxes. 

Of these, the lion, pard, cheeta, chaua or wild oat. 
and the caracal or lynx, are common to Africa and 
India. Seven, viz. the tiger, pard, oloaded 
leopard, marbled tiger oat, large tiger cat, leopard 
oat, and bay cat, are common to IndU. 

Burma, and Malayana, and three of the seven, 
viz. the clouded oat, marbled cat, and ^y cat, 
ooour in the S.E. Himalaya. One, vis. the 
ounce, is an outlayer of Central Aaia ; and only 
three, the F. Jerdoni, F. rubiginoaa, and F. tor- 
quati^ appear peculiar to the Peninsula of India. 

Felia leo, Linn., the Aiiatio lion. 

F. Aaiatidua, F. Gujrattenaia, Smee,, Benn., Blyth. 

Shingal, .... Bbno. | Bher, Babbar ahor, « BIND. 

Untia-bag, Hind, in Guj. | Biugha, .... „ 

AUahamd, Jubbulpur, Cutoh, Gujerat, Gwalior, 
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F«Hs tigrUf Z^nn., the tiger. 
Tigris regalis, Oray^ Myth, 


Bttg, Bami, 
SelA-yagD, 
Suhtong, . 
Wuheg, . 
Puli, . . 
Tagh, 


Hikd. 

Lspoh. 
Mahb. 
. Tkl. 
Tib. 


Qo^vagh, . . . Bbnq. 

Tut, . . Bhaqulpur. 

Tukh, .... BnoT. 

Hull, Oak. 

Nahar, . Central India. 

Non^a-ohor,QoRAKRPOR. . ^ , 

AU India, lip to 6000 or 7000 of Himidayasi measures 
up to 10 feet 2 inches long. 

F. pardus, Linn . , the pard. 

F. leopardus, Schreher, | Leopsrdus varius, Oray, 

Var. a. Larger^ the pantheP. 

F. pardus, Sodg. | F. leopardus, Ttmm. 


Honiga, 
Burkal, . 
Bay-hira, . 
Tahir-hay, 
Tendwa, . 
India. 


Can. 
. Gondi. 
Himalaya. 


& 


IND. 


Chita, Chita-bag, 
Adnara? . . 
Asnea, . . . 
Chinna puli, 

Sik, . . . , 


Hind. 

Mahr. 
. Tel. 
. Tib. 


For. b, SmaUer, the leopard. 

I F. longieaudata, VaUne. 


F. leopardus, Hodg. 

F. pardus, Temm. 

Bihln, .... Baori. Bibia-bag, . . Hind. 

Kcrkal, .... Can. Ghur-hay, . . Simla. 

Gor-bacha, . . Hind. Dheer-hay, 

Borbacha, . . 

India. 

F. melas, Peron, black leopard (F. pemiger, Hodg.), 
Ceylon, India, Himalaya, Assam, Malayans. 

F. uncia, Sc^reber, Plgth, Hodg., 


F. uncioides, Hodg. 

F. pardus, Pallas. 

Sab, .... Bhot. 
Snow leopard, . . Eno, 
Thur-wag, . Kanawar. 


F. irbis, Ehrenherg, 


Pah-le, .... Lepoh. 
Burrel-hay, . . Simla. 

Iker, Tib. 

Himalaya, at great elevations, and on Tibetan side. 
F. diardi, Desm., Blyth. 


F. nebulosa, Oriff. 

F. macrooeloides, Hodg. 

I Lam-chittia of the Khar. 


F. macrocelis, Ttmm,, 

Horsf. 

Clouded leopard, . Eno, 

Zik, .... Bhot. | Tungmar, . . Lepoh. 
S.E. Himalaya, Nepal, Sikkim, Burma, Sumatra, 
Jay a, Borneo. 

F. nebulosa, Jerdon ^F. diardi, Blyth), Himalaya. 

F. viverrina, Benn,, Blyth, large tiger cat. 


F. Himalayana, Jardine. 
F. Bengalensis, Buck, 
Ham. 


Mach-bagrul, 


F. viverrioeps, Hodg., 

Hardw. 

F. Celidogaster, Temm., 

Oray, Blyth. 

Bag-dasha, Beno., Hind. , 

Bengal, Burma, Malayana, China. 

F, marmorata, Martin, Blyth. 

F. Charltoni, Or., Blyth, I F. diardi, Jerd* 
F. Ogilbii, Hodg. 

F. Duyancelli, Hodg. 

Marbled tiger oat ol 
Malayana. 

F. Bengalensis, Deanundins. 


. Hind. 


I Leopardus dosul, Hodg. 
Sikkim, AMnmt Burma, 


of 


F. pardiohrous^ Hodg. 
Leopardus Chinensis, Or, 
L. Keeyesii, Or, 

L. EUiotti, Or. 

Chaus seryalinuB, Or, 

I Wagati, . . . Mahr. 
n, India, Himalaya, Tibet, 


F. Sumatrana, Horsf. 

F.Jayanensis,Jcrd.,iror. 

F. minuta, Temm. 

F. undulata, Schint. 

F. Nepalensis, Hodg. 

LoopSiid oat, . . . Eno. 

mlly regions of Ceylon, 

Assam, Burma, Malayana, Sumatra, Java. Fieroe 
and variable. 

F. Nepalensis, Vigors, probably a hybrid. 

F, Jerdoni, Blyth (F. rubi^nosa, f), lesser leopard 
eat. Peninsula of India. 

F. aurata, Temminck, Moormi oat. 

F. Moormensis, Hodg. I F. nigresoens, Hodg. 

F. Temroinokii, Vigors., 

Horsf., Blyth. | 

Black oat or bay cat of Nepal, Sikkim^ 

F. rubiginosa. Is. Oeeff., Bdanger. 

V.HtAoni, Blyth. INamalUnilU, . . Tam. 

Busty Batted oat of Ceylon, India Peninsula. 

F* planioepa, Vigors, Malayana. 


h, Ltnxinr Group. 
F.^rqUata, P. Onv., Blyth. 


V.omtiisi,Oray,Hardw., \ 
Blyth. 

F. aervalina, Jardine. 


F. Huttoni, Blyth. 
Leopardus inoonsplettuN, 
Oray. 


Spotted wild cat of Salt Bange to Centra] India. 
F. ohauB, Ovid, F, Cuv., Blyth, jungle oat. 


F. Jaoquemontii, Is. Oeof. 
F. (lynobus) erythnotis, 
Hodg. 

Mota-lahn manjur, Mahr. 
Cherru puli, . . . Mal. 
Jinka pilli, . . . Tel. 
Kada>bek, . Waddar. 
Bella-bek, „ 


F. affinis, Oray, Hardw. 

F. kutas, Pears. 

Chaus lybious, Oray, 

Ban-beral, . . Beno. 

Katas, ... „ 

Birka, . . Braoulpur. 

Mant>bek, . . . Can. 

Jangli bilii, . ^ . Hind. 

AU India. 

Felis caracal, Schreb., Blyth. 

Caracal melanotis, Oray, Wolf. | Siah>gosh, . Perb. 
Bed lynx of Arabia, Persia, Tibet, Vindhya, Africa, 
Central India, N.W. Provinces, Panjab. 

F. isabellina, Blyth, Tibet. 

F. manul, Blyth (F. nigripectus, Hodgson), Tibet. 

F. megalotis, Temm. , ^mor. 

F. jubata, Sehreber, hunting leopard. 

" ¥. venaiioa, A. Smith. 


¥. guttata, Hermann. 

Tendua bag, . . Beno. I Yus, Cheeta, 

Chircha Can. Laggar, . 

Sivungi I Chita puli, 

Africa, S.W. Asia, India. 

Leopardus Japanensis, Oray, Japan. 

L. brachyuruB, Smnhoe, Formosa. 

Fam. Viverridas. 
Sub‘Fam. Hyeninie, Hyisnas. 
Hyena striata, Zimmerman, striped hyena. 


Hind. 

*&L. 


H. vulgaris, Desm., EIL, 
BL 

Har-vagh, . . Beno. 
Rera, . CENTRAL INDIA. 

Katkirba, . . Cetlon. 

Kirba, .... ,, 

AU India. 


. Hind. 


Hundar, 

Jhirak, .... „ 

Lokra-bag, Lakra-bag, ,, 
Nakrabag, . . . „ 

Taras, . . Hind., Mahr. 
Koma gandu, . . Til. 


Sub- Fam. Vivenine, Civets. 
Viverra zibetha, Lin., Blyth. 


V. Bengalensis, Gray, 

Hardto. 

V. undulata, Oray. 

Puda gaula, . . Beno. 
Mach<bandar,BENO.,HiND. 

Bsg-dos, . . „ „ 

Kong, .... Bhot. 

All S.E. of Asia, 
y. oivettina, Blyth. 

y. zibetha, WaUrh, ( Malabar civet oat, 
S.'W’. parts of Peninsula of India, 
y. Malacoensis, Omel., Blyth. 

* y. paUida, (Tmy. 


y. melanuruB, Hodgs. 
y. orientalia, Hodgs. 
y. oivettoides, Hor^f. 
Large civet cat, . . Eno. 
Katuj .... Hind. 
Sa-pbiong, . . Lepoh. 
Bhran, Nit-biraln, Nbpau 


Bno. 


Gando-gaula, 
Kasturi, . . 
Sayer, . . , 
Bug-nyul, . . 
Punagu>pilli, 


y. rasse, Horsf. 
y. Indioa, EIL, Qeqff. 

Jowadi manjur, . Beno. 

Kataa, 

Gando-gokul, . . „ 

Lesser civet cat, . Eno. 

Mashk bUIi, . . . Hind. 

AU India. 

y. tangalunga, Gray, Malayan islands east to the 
Philippines. 

y, rasse, Sykes, Western Ghats. 

Prionodon pardioolor, Hodgs., tiger civet. 

Zik-chum, . . Bhot. | Suliyn, • 

B.K Himalaya, Nepal, Sikkim. 

Parodoxurus musanga, aJerdon. 

P. typuB, F. Cuv., Mu. 

P. Pi^ii, Oray. 

P. musangoides, Oray. 

P. CroBsii, Oray. 

P. dnbius, Oray. 

Bhondar, . . . Beno. 

Kera-bek, . . . Can. Jhar ka kutta, 

Toddy oat. Tree oat, Eno. Ud, . . • 

Menuri, . . , Hind. Mara pilli, 

Lakati, ... „ Manu-pilll, 


. Hind. 
Mahr. 
Nepal. 

; ¥il. 


Lbpcr. 


P. fasoiatuB, Oray. 

P. prehensilis; PaUas. 
yivena hermaphrodita, 
PaUas. 

Hind. 
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P. leuoo-raystax, Gray^ Malayan Peninsula and islands. 
P. ^adriscriptus, Hodg,^ Qu.? P. musanga, Far. 

P. I^rbyanus, M^dayan Peninsula and islands. 

P. Tytleri, Tytler^ Qu.? P. musanga. Far., Andamans. 
P. irivirgatuB, Temm.^ Midayan Peninsula and iaUmds. 
P. Orayi, Benn,, Blyth, 

P. Ne^lensis, Hodgt. | P. bondar, Tmm. 

P. auratus, Blain, | Hill tree oat, « . Eno. 
P. Zeylanious, PaBatf Ceylon. 

P. bondar, Gray, Terai tree oat. 

P. hirsutus, Jfodgton, I P.Pennantii.flfrayj/Tardie. 
Bondar, Baum, . . Bbno. Malwa, .... Nepal. 
Ohinghar, . . . Hind. | Machabba, ... „ 

Nepal Terai, Bengal, }$ehar. 

Paguma laniger, Oray (Maries laniger, ffodgaon), Tibet 
and Snowy Himalaya. 

Arctiotis binturong, Je^on, 
lotides ater, F, Cuv, I Viverra binturong, EaJffUs. 
Paradoxurus albifrons. | Black bear oat, . . £no. 
Nepal, Assam. 

Cynogale Benncttii, Grav (Potamphilos barbatus, 
KvhL)f Malay Peninsula. 

Herpestes griscus, Blyth. 

H. pallidfus, Schinz. | Mangusta tnungoi, EU, 
MungU, .... Gan. Newara, . . . Hind. 

Madras mongoose, . Eno. Nyul, 

Koral. .... Gondi. Mangus, . Hind., Mark. 
Newal, .... Hind. Yentawa, . . 4 . Tel. 

Peninsula of India. 

H. Malaccensis, F. Cuv,, Blyth, 

H. nyula, Bwg. “ I Cynogale nyula, Oray, 

Baji, Biji, . . . Beno. Nyul Hind. 

Newol, . . . Hind. | Newara, . . . . „ 
Bengal, to Malayana. 

H. montieolus, JEIX. (H. Jerdoni, Oray), 

Long-tailed mungoose, Eno. | Konda yentawa, . Tel. 
Eastern Ghats. 

H. faWesoens, Kd* (Onychogale Maccarthin, Gray), 
Ceylon. 

H. Smithii^ Gray, Blyth, 

H. rubigiaosus, Ktlaart, I Calictis Smithii, Gray. 

H. Elliotti, Blyth. | Buddy mungoose, . Eng. 
Ceylon and S.E. of Peninsula. 

H. Nepalensis, Gr., Blyth. 

H. auro-punctatus, Hodg. | H. pallipes, Blyth, 

Gold -spotted mungoose of Afghanistan, Paidab, 
Lower Himalayas, Bengal, Assam, Burma, Malay- 
ana. 

H. Jaranious, Java and Malayana. 

H. thyeanuruB, IFoyner, Kashmir. 

H. fuscuB, Waterh.f Bl., brown mungoose. 

H. Tittioollis, Btnn.^ Ell., Blyth (Toeniogale vittioollis, 
Gray), striped-neokea mungoose of Western Ghats, 
Neilgherries. 

H. brachiurus, Malayana. 

H. exilis, Eastern Amhipelago. 

Urva oaaorivora, Bodg,^ Bly, 

Gulo urva, Bodg, I Osmetiotis fusoa, Gray. 

Viverra fusoa, Oray. | 

Crab mungoose, S.E. Himalaya, Assam, Arakan. 

Fam, Canids), the Dog tribe. 


Conis paUipes, SykiB^ Blyth (0. lupus, var. EU,), 
Bi|hana, Bundelkrand. | Bhera, Bheria, . 


Indian wolf, . 
Landgali, . . 
AU India. 


Sundelkrand. 
. . . Can. 


Bhera, Bheria, 
Nekra, . . . 


Eno. Hundar, Huiar, . . j. 
Hind. Toralu, 1^. 


C. laniger, JGTod^s., Tibet white wolf. 

Ohankodi, . Kamaon. | Changu Tib. 

Himalaya. 

C. niger, Jerd., black wolf of Tibet, the hakpo-ohanko. 
O. ohaaoo, Gray, red wolf, gold wolf of Tibet 
0. aureus^ Linn., BZy., EU., the ]aokal. 

Biar, Bial, Bhialu, Beno. Kola, Kolia, . . HnrD. 
Amu, .... Bbot. Ghidar, .... „ 

Nari, . : . . . Can. Bhigal, .... Pbbb. 

Kerim. .... Qondi. Kakka, .... Tel. 

AH India, Ceylon, Burma, Asia, 8 . Europe. 

Ouon rutUans. Jerd,, wild dog. 

OanisDukhunensk, Byk, I Ouon primievus, Bodgi. 
0.f4mUUrU,wUd,tw.iR | 


Pao-ho, . . . Bhot. Kolsun, Kolusna, Mark. 

Sakki-sarai, , . Dukh. Shen-nai, .... Mal. 

Eram-naiko, . . Gondi. Kutts, Hind., a dog, 
Bhaosa, Bhoonsa, Hind. henee, Jangli-k, Sona- 
Buansu, W. Him- k, Ran-k, Ban-k, Ram- 

alaya to Sikkim, . „ na-k, Resa-k, Ada- 

Ran nun, . . . Kash. vi-k, Tel. 

Suhu-tum, • . Lspch. Sidda-ki, .... Tib. 

Kolssi^ Kolasra, Mahr. 

All India, Burma, and MsUy Peninsula. 

Vulpes Bengalensis, Jerdon^ Sh., Bly., Ell., Bardw, 
OimiB rufescens, Oray, I 0. ehrysurus, Oray. 

O. kokree, Syket. C. xanthurus, Oray. 

O. oorsac, AucL | 

Khek-sial, Benq., Hind. Lokri, Lokeria, . Hind. 

Kong, Can. Khekar, Khikar, . „ 

Kemp-nari, ... „ Kokii, . . Hind., Mahr. 

Ohandak-nari, . . „ Konkanakka, . . Tbl. 

Indian fox, . . . Eno. Qunta nakka, . . „ 

Lnmri, Lomri, . Hind. Poti-nara, .... ,, 

All India. 

V. leucopus, Blyth, desert fox of N.W. India, Outoh, 
Paniab, 

V. fcrrilatuB, Hodgt, ((>nalopex ferrilatus, Blyth), a 
pretty, small fox of ^bet 
V. montanus, Fean., Blyth., hill fox. 

y. Himalaions, Ogilby. | V. Nepalensis, Oray. 
Lob, .... Kabh. I Wamu, . . . Nepal. 

. Himalayaa 

V. pusilluB, Blyth (V. flavescens, Blyth), Panjab fox, 
Salt Kangs. 

y. fuliginoBUB, Body., Thec-kc, Sikkim, Tibet, 
y. flavescens, Oray (y.montanuB,JEroc^s.. Hors/.), Tibet, 
y. Grifiithii, Blyth (V. flavescens, BlyUi), Afghanistan. 

Order, Cetacea, the Whale tribe. 

Oete, Auciorum,. | Mutalata, Own, 

Bub-Okdeb, MYBTAOOCirri, the Balnnoidea or Whale- 
bone Whales. 

Balauna Japonica, North Pacific, Japan Seas. 

B. Australis, S. Atlantic, S. Seas. 

B. mystioetus, Arctic Seas, Greenland whale. 

B. Biscayensis, N. Atlantic. 

B. antipodarum, S. Pacific. 

B. antarctica, S. Seas. 

B. Novie Zelandias, S. Seas. 

Neobahena marginata, Australian and N. Zealand Seas. 
Racbianectos glauous, N. Pacific. 

Megaptera, up., humpbacks, all seas. 

Balienoptera borealis, Indioa, musculus, rostrate, Sib- 
baldii, called rorquals, finners, and razorbacks. 

B. Indica is of the Bay of Bengal, near Ceylon. 
Sub-Order, Odontoobti, the Delphinoidea or Toothed 
vnialeB. 

Fam. Fhyseteridw. Svh-Fam, Phyeeterinss. 
Physeter maoroerabalua. 

P. simus, Oioen (Euphyseter simus). Bay of Bengal. 
Kogia brevioeps, Bay of Bengal, N. and S. Paoiflo. 

5iid-Fam. Ziphiinm. 

Berardius amouxi, N. Zealand. 

Fan. Platanistidis. 

Plataniita Qangetioa, Jerd, 

Delphinus rostratus, Shaw,, Bardw, 

Siehuk, .... Beno. I Susa, Sons, Susu, Hind. 
Oangetio porpoise, Eno. i Sisumar, . • « Sanhk. 

G^es, Jumna, Oogra, Hrahmaputra, 

P. Indl, Blyth, Indus poriK>ise of tne river Indus. 

Fam, Delphinidn. 

Monodon monooeros, narwhal, Arotio Seas. 
Delphinapterus leueas, Aretio Bees. 

Phoowne oommunis, porpoise* 

P. melts, Japan. 

P. brevirostiis. Bay of BengaL 
Oroella hravirostris, Bay ofBengaL 
O. flumintlis, IrawadL 

Oroa, fp., Grampuses, all seas ; the number of species 
uncertain. 

Orea gladiator? 

Globiooephalus Indious, Blyth, Indian ea’ing whal<s 
Bay of Bengal. 

Orampue griseuSj^K. Atlantic. 

G. Rioharatonii Cape. 
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/Viwi. Pclpliitiidie, Porpoiges. 

^>f;lphinuB pernigor, A7^, Pny of Bengal. 

I>. p1uin>)0UM, Jhismmirr, MaUhnr coast. 

]>. ourynoms, Graff ^ Bengal Bay. 

I>. godama, liongal Bay. 

1). sandama, Owen^ Bengal Bay. 

D. lentiginosuB, Oisen, Bengal Bay. 

I), maouliventer, (hoen^ Bengal Bay. 

D. fusiformis, Owcrif Bengal Bay. 

I). Mmecgra, Ownif Bengal Bay. 

]). delphis, Atlantic, Mediterranean dolphin. 

D. Forsteri, Australian Sean. 

D. Bairdii/K. Paoific. 

D. Hinensis, Chinese Seas. 

D. albiroatris, N. Atlantic. 

D. Teronii, 8. Seas. 

D. tunio, British Seas. 

D. leuooplenris, N. Atlantic. 

Steno frontatus, Cuvier^ Bengal Bay. 

S. attenatuB, Gray^ Bengal Bay. 

Neomeris phocoanoides, Dum.^ Bengal Bay. 

Sub-Ordbr, SiRENiA, ///., Herbivorous Cetacea. 
Halieore dugong, Jtrd» 

Duyang triohechus, Erxl,^ Bly.^ F. Cuv, 

H. cetacea, lUiger, | H. Indioa, Vemarut, 
Dugong, .... Bno. I Talla maga, . . SiNOR. 
Ceylon, Andamans, Malayana, Singapore, marine 
lagoons of Malabar. 

H. tabernaculi, Ruppellt Bed Sea. 

H. Australis, Australia. 

The dugongs feed on seawater alg». They inhabit 
the shallow bays and creeks of the Bed Sea, the 
east coast of Africa, Qeylon seas, and islands of 
the Bay of Bengal, the Eastern Archipelage, and 
north coast of Australia, and are never met with 
in the high seas far away from the shores. 

Ordbk, Bodentia, the Gnawing tribe, Gliros of 
authors. 

Fam. Sciuridaj, or Squirrels. 

SciiiruB Malabaricus, Schintz, 

S. maximuB, Bfy., BTorir^. I Jangli gilhii, . . Hind. 
Malabar, Wynad, Neilgherries, Travanoore. 

S. maximus, Schr.^ EU.., BlytK 

Kat berral, . . . Brmo. Karrat, .... HlKD. 

Kosu, Batuphar, . „ Kondeng, . . . Kol. 

Per-warsti. . . . Gond. Bet-udati^ . . . Tsl. 

Bed squirrel of Central India. 

B. Elphinstonei, Syket, 

S. Bombayanus, Sck., E. | Bed squirrel of Bombay. 
Kes-ahnalu, . . . Can. | Shekra, .... Mahr. 

Western Ghats, Malabar, Mafaabaleswar. 

S. macruroidbs, Hodgton, 

S. bicolor, var. Indioa, S. giganteus, McClelland, 
Bore/.f Blyth. 

Bhingsham, . . . Bhot. Le*hyuk, . , . Lkpoh. 

Black hill squirrel, Enq. 

S.E. Himalaya, Nepal, Sikkim, Assam, Burma. 

B. macronras, Foret, ^ Blythe Bor^,, Bardw. 

3. Oeylonensis, Bodd, | QrUued hill squirrel, Enq. 
Ceylon, S. India. 

S. ephippium, Mtdler^ Borneo. 

8. lokriah, Bodgeon, Blyth, 

S.aubdaviv6ntri8,Jlf*(7^ | Oratige<bellied grey squirrel. 
Zhamo, .... Bhot^ | KilU, .... LiFOH. 
Lokria, .... Nipal. 1 Killi-tingdon, . . „ 

S.E. Himalaya, Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan. 

S. lokrioides, Bodg,^ Blyth. 

8. lokriah. Gray, I Hoary-bellied grey squirrel. 
B.E. Himalaya, Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan. 

S. Assamensis, MCCUU,, Sylhet, Daooa. 

S. ferrugineus, F, Ouv., N.E. India. 

8. erythrcsns, N.E. India. 

8. ei^hrogaster, Blyth, N.E. India. 

8. hyperthnis, Blytli, N.E. India. 

8. onrysonotuB, Blythe N.E. India. 

8. hypeiythruB, /s. N.E. India. 

8. Phayr«i» Blyth, N.E. India. 

8. Blanfordi. N.E. India. 

8. atrotosalb, N.E. India. 

8. palmarum, Qf^,, Bl, Ell, 

8. penicillatus, tearh. | Common striped squirrel. 


Beral, l.akki, . . P.ENr,. I Khani Mahr. 

Alalu, Can. I Vodata, Tki., 

Gil’liri, .... Hind. 1 ITrta, . . . Waiu»aii. 

Peninsula of India. 

S. tristriatus, WaUirhowie. 


S. palmarum, EIL, Bl, I S. Kelaarti, Layard, 

S. Brodiei, Layard, \ 

Striped jungle squirrel of Ceylon and Peninsula of 
India. 

S. Layardi, Blyth, striped squirrel of Ceylon ami 
Travancorc. 

S. sublincAtos, Water,, Blyth, 

S. Delesscrti, Oervaie, | Neilgherry striped squirrel. 
Ceylon, forests of S. India, Travancore, Neilgherry. 
8. insignis. Bore/., .Java. 

S. M'Clellandi, Bore/., Blyth, Bodg, 

S. chikbura, Blyth. | S. Pembertoni, Blyth, 

Small Himalayan squirrel, j Kalli gangdin, . . LXPC)I. 

N.E. India, Himalaya, Sikkim, Bhutan, Khassya. 

B. barbei, Blffth, Tenasserim. 

S. nlantani, Bornf., Java. 

S. Berdmorei, Blyth, Mergui. 

S. EuropoDUs, Linn,, North and Central Asia, Europe. 
Pteromys petaurista, Pallas, Blyth, 

P. Philippensis, Ell. | P, oral. Tick. 

Brown flying squirrel, Eng. Pakya. . Maur. of Ghat. 

Oral of Kol. I Para-chaten, . . Malay. 

Forests of Ceylon, Peninsula of India, and Central 
India. 

P. inoratuB, 1$. Geoff., Jeu^q., Blyth, 

P. albiventer^ Gray. | Busi-gugar, . . Ka8H. 

White bellied flying squirrel, N.W. Himalaya, at 
6000 to 10,000 feet. 

P. magniflcuB, Bodg,, Blyth. 

P. chrysothriz, B(^. I Biyom, .... LxrcH. 
Soiuropterus nobilis, Chr. | 

Bed-bellied flying squirrel, S.E. Himalaya, Nepal 
to Bhutan, Khassya Hills, Assam Hills. 

P. cinerasceuB, Blyth, Burma. 

P. nitiduB, Geoff,, Malay Peninsula. 

P. ele|;an8, S, Muller, Java. 

P. Philippensis, Gray, Philippines. 

Sciuropterus caniceps, F, Cuvier, Gray, Blyth. 

P. senex, Bodge, I Grey - he^ed flying 

Bivom chimbo, . Lepoh. | squirrel, . . . Eng. 

Nepal, Sikkim. 

S. fimbriatuB, Gr., Blyth. 

P. Leachii, Gray. | Grey flying squirrel. 

N.W. Himalaya, Simla to Kashmir. 

S. baberi, Blyth, Afghanistan. 

S. alboniger, Bodgeon, Blyth, 

8. TumbulU,.(?ro3^. 

Piam piyu, . . . Bhot. | Khiro, .... Lepoh. 

Black and white flying squirrel of Nepal to Bhutan. 
S. villosuB, Blyth, 

S. sagitta, Walker. | Hairy-footed flying squirrel. 
Bhutan, Sikkim, Assam, at 3000 to 6000 feet. 

S. f usoo - oapillus, Jerdon, Blyth, small Tkavanooro 
flying squirrel. 

S. Laysre ti, Eel,, Blyth, Ceylon. 

S. spadiceus, Arakan. 

S. Phayrei, Blyth, Pegu, Tenasserim. 

S. sagitta, Linn,, Malayana. 

S. Horsfleldii, Waterhouse, Malayana. 

B. genibarbis, Borsf,, Malayana. 

Sub-Fam. Arctomydinss, Marmots. 

Arotomys bobao, Sch,, Blyth, Pal, 

A. Tibetanus, Bodg, I A. oaudatus, Jaeq» 

A. Himalayanus, Bodg, | 


Ohibi, Bhot. Lho, Potsammiong, Lxph. 

Brin. Ka9H. Kadia-piu, . . . Tin. 


nMt marmot, white marmot of E. Europe, Central 
Asia, Snowy Himalaya, Kashmir^ to Sikkim, at 
12,000 to 16,000 feet. 

Arotomys hemaohalanus, Bodgson, red marmot. 


A. Tibetanus, Bodgson, Drun, Kapii. 

Ohipi, ..... Bhot. Sammiong, • • Lxpcn. 

VTJ « _A. A/a/SA HA AAA 


E^hmir,'N.W. Himalayas, at 8000 to 10,000 foot. 

Fwn, Muridse, the Rat tribe, includes the Jerboas, the 
Dij^didoe or Jerboidio of authors. 
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Sul-Fam, Murinte, llaU and Mice# 

Gerbilltts Indicas, EU., Jerdo% Blyth, 

Dipui, Hardw. Q. Ouvieri, WaUrhtmtA, 

Q. Hardwiokii, Oray. 

Jbenkuindur, Beno.^San. Hama mas, . . . Hind. 
Billa ilei, .... Can. Yeri-yelka, Yelka, . Til. 
Indian jerboa rat, . Enq. 

All India. 

O. erythrouras, (7ray, Jerdon^ desert jerboa rat of 
Pan jab, Hurriana, Jumna. 

Neaokia Indica, Jtrdon. 

Arioola Indica, Gray. I M. providens, EUiot 
Mub kok, Hafdw. | M. pyotoris, Hodg%(m, 
Kok, ; . . . . Can. | Galatta koku, . . Trl. 

Indian mole rat, all India, Ceylon. 

N. Hardwickei, Jtrdon. 

N. Huttoni, Blyih. | Short-tailed mole rat. 
Gardens of India, Afghanistan, Bahawulpur. 

N. GrifHthii, Horsf. f Afghanistan. 

N. hydrophila, Gray t 

MuBhydrophilus,Ho(/.7. | Arricola hydrophila, ffodg. 
Small Nepal water-rat. 

N. macronus, Jtrdon (Mas hydrophilus, Ifodgson)^ 
largo Nepal water-rat. 

«Mub bandicota, Bechstein, Btyth. 

M. giganteus, Hard.^ L. | M. perchal, Shaw. 

M, Malabarious, Shaw. I M. setifer, Bortf.y 
M. ncmorivagUB, Hodg. | 


Ikria, Ikiara, . . Beno. Glius, Ghous, . Hind. 

Hcggin, .... Can. Indur, .... Sanbk. 
Bandicoot-rat, . . End. Pandi koku, . . . Tkl. 


Pig-rat or bandicoot-rat of Ceylon, India, Malayana. 
H. Andameneis, Blytk. 

M. Nicobaricus, Schcrztr. i M. setifer, Cantor. 
Nicobar, Andaman, ana Malay Peninsula. 

M. rattus, Linn.^ Bly.^ Ell.^ black rat. 

M. rattoides, Hodgson. I M. Andamensis, Blyth, 
All India. 

M. decumanus, PaU.t Blyih^ EUiot, 

M. norveyicus, Bvffon. | M. decumanoides, Hodg. 
Demsa indur, . . Beng. Brown rat, . . . Eng. 
Manei ilei, . . . Can. | Ghur-ka-chuha, . Hind. 

All India, Akyab. 

M. plurimammis, Hodgson, Nepal rat. 

M. Tarayensis ? Hodgson f Qu. M. decumanus ? 

M. infralineatus, EUiot, Blyth. 

M. Elliotii, Gray. ] M. fulvescens, Gray, 

M. Asiaticus? Ktl. | 

Striped-bellied field-rat, Bustar, Madras. 

M. Blorungensis? Hodgson t Nepal Terai. 

M. brunneus, Hodgson, 

M. nomoraiis, Blyth, J M. nquicaudalis, Hodg, 
Tree-rat of Ceylon, India. 

M. rufescens, Gray, 

M. flavescens. Ell., Bly, I M. bmnneusoulus, Hodg, 
M.arboreu8,BucA.Ham., I Gachuaindur, . . Bing. 

Hwsf. I 

Rufescent tree -rat, all India. 

M. nirlventer, Blyth, Hodgson, white-bellied house-rat 
of Nepal. 

M. nitidus, Blyth, Hodgson, shining brown rat, Dazjl- 
lini. 

M. eaudatior, Hodgson, Hors^Hd, 

M. cinnamomeus, Blyth, | Chestnut rat, . . . Eng. 
Nepal, Burma. 

M. oleraceus, Syhts, ElUoi, Blyth, 

M. dumetioola, Hodgson, | M. povensis, Hodgson, 
Maradilei, . . . Can. J Meina-yelka, . . Til. 

Long-tailed tree-mouse, Ceylon, idl India. 

M. Nilagiricus, Jtrdon, Neilghernr tree-mouse. 

M. concolor, thatoh-rat of Pegu and Tenasserim. 
M. badiuB, Blyth, Burma. 

M. Peguensis, Blyth, Burma. 

M. gltmides, Blyih, Khassya. 

M. eastaaeus. Gray, Philipplnea. 

M. palmarum, Seh,, Niooba^ 

M. urbanus, Hodgson, Blyth, 

M. muBoultts, EU,, Kit, I M. Manei, Gray, 

M* duhiuB, Hodgson, | Common Indian mouse. 
Ceylon, India. 


M. homourus, Hodgson, Blyth, 

M. Nipalensis, Hodgson. | Hill-mouse, . . . Eno. 
Himalaya, from Panjab to Darjiling. 

M. orassipes, Blyth, large-footed mouse of Mussooii. 

M. Daruiingensis, Hodg., Horsf.t Darjiling mouse of 
Neilgherry, Darjiling. 

M. Tytleri, Blyth, long-haired mouse, Dhera Doon. 

M. Bactrianus, Myth. 

M. gcrbillinus, Blyth. | M. Theobald!, Blyth, 
Sandy mouse of Afghanistan, Kashmir. 

M. cervioolor, Hodgson, BfytA. 

M. albidiventris, Blyth. | Fawn field-mouse, . Eng. 
Bengal, Nepal, Malabar. 

M. strophiatuB, Hodgson, Nepal. 

M. fulvidiventris, Blyth, Ceylon, is the M. oeryioolor of 
Kelaart. 

M. terricolor, Blyth, earthy field-mouse of South Indio, 
Bengal, the M. lepidus, EUiot. 

Leggotla nlatythrix, Jtrdon. 

Mus platythrix, Sykes, I Gijeli-gadu, . . . Til. 
Bly., Elliot. Legyode, . . WADDAU. 

Kal ilei, .... Can. 1 Kid-yelka of . „ 

The brown spiny mouse of S. India, 

L. spinulosn, Blyth, the dusky spiny mouse of the Pan jab 
and Malabar. 

li. Jerdoni, Blyth, Himalayan spiny field-mouse of 
Kanawar, Sutlej. 

L. lepida, Jerdon, small spiny mouse. 

Mus lepida, Elliot. | Leggada booduga, Gray, 
Chitta-burkani, . . Tel. Chitta-ganda, . . . Til. 

Ohit yelka, . . . . „ | Chitta-yelka, . . . „ 

S. India. 

Platacanthomys lasiurus, Blyth, popper rat or long- 
tailed spiny mouse of Western Ghats, Malabar, 
Cochin, and TraTancore. 

Golunda Elliotii, Gray, Blyth. 

Mus hirsutus, EUiot. | M. Coffaeus, Kelaart. 
Gulandi, . . . . Can. I Sora ponjigailur, Yanadi; 
Gulat-yelka of Waddar. j 
Bush-rat, coffee-rat, of Ceylon, S. India. 

G. meltada. Gray, 

Mus lanuginosus, Elliot. I Mctta-yelka, Tel. of Yan. 
Kera ilei, .... Can. | Mettnde, . . Waddar. 
Soft-furred field-rat of S. India. 

G. newera, Kelaart, Newera-ellia. 

Khizomys badius, Hodgson, Blytk (R. minor, Gray), 
bay bamboo rat, Terai of Sikkim. 

R. pruinoBUB, Blyth, Kbassya Hills. 

R. oaataneuB, Blyth, Burma. 

R. Sumatrensis, Blyth, Malay Peninsula and islands. 

R. sinious, Gray, China. 

Svb-Fam. ArTioolinse, Voles, etc. 

Arricola Boylei, Gray, Boyle, Blyth, ffimalayan vole, 
of Panjab, Kasbmbr. 

A. thricotis, Jerdon, Darjiling. 

Neodon Sikkimensis, Hobson, Blyth, Sikkim vole. 
Pbaiomys leuourus, Blyth, Tibet 

Fam, Hystricidss. 

Suh-Fam. Hystriointe, Porcupines. 

Hystrix leucura, Sykes, Blyth^EUiot, 
j H.birButiro8triB,Bra7Mft H. oristatA Indica, Gray, 

H. Zeylanensis, Blyth, Hardwieke» 

Sajru, Bind. Sabi, Sayal, Sarsel, Hind. 

Yed, Can. Salendra, . . . Mabr. 

Ho-igu, . . . Gondi. Dumsi Nipal. 

Saon, GUJ. Yeddu pandi, . * Til. 

The Indian porcupine, all India. 

H. Beugalensis, BlythUK, Malabarioa, SeUUer), Bengal 
porcupine, Malabitf, Assam, Bengal. 

H. longicauda, Marsden, Blyth, 

H. alophus, Hodgson, [ Aoantbion Jaranioum, F, 
H. Hodgsonii, Gray, | Cuvier, • 

Sa-thung, . . • Lipoh. Anohotia dumsi, . Nipal. 
O’— e, .... Limbu. I 
Orestless porcupine, NepsJ and Sikkim. 

Atherura fasciculata, Jerdon, Tiperah Hills to Malay 
Peninsula. 

Fam, Leporidn, or Hares. 

Lepus rufteaudattti, Geoiffroy, Blyth, Indian hare. 

L. Indiotts, Hodgson, ] L. macrotus, Hodgson. 
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Sasru, .... Bbng. Lamina, . . . Hind. 
Kharra, . Bsng., Hind. Khar-gosh, Hind., Pkrs. 


Molol, .... Gondi. I 

Panjab, Hindustan, Malabar? 

L. nigricollis, F. Chv,, Bly., FPL 
L, mclanauchcn, Tcnim, Sassa, .... Mahr. 

MaUa, Can. Musal, Tam. 

Khargcwli, . . . Hind. Kundeli, .... Tel. 


Black-napcd haro of Peninsula of India. 

L. Fcgucnsis, Blythf Upper Burma. 

L. Sinensis, China. 

L. pallipes, fiodgaon (L. tollai, PaltaSf Oray)^ Tibet. 

'L. Tibotanus, WaUi'houac (L. oistolus, Hodgaon)^ the 
lii-bong of the Bhot, Tibet. 

L. hispidus, Pcaraon^ Blytk^ hispid hare of Terai, from 
Gorakhpur to Assam. 

Lagomys Koylei. Ogilhy^ Himalayan mouse haro. 

L. Ncpalcnsis, H^faon. I L. Hodgsonii, Blyth, 
Kan^-runt, . Kanawah. j Rang-duni, . Kanawar. 
Himalaya. 

L. curzonia;, Hodgaony Sikkim, Tibet. 

L. rufcscens, Grayy N. and Central Asia, Afghanistan. 

Order, Unoulata, Hoofed Mammals, the Pachyder- 
mata and lluininantia of Cuvier. 

Tuibr, rRonoscoii>n.\, Cuvier, 

Fam. Elciihantul?e. 

Elepitaii Imlicus, Cnvin\ Bhjth^ Elliot. 

K. A8iaticu8,7i/Mm(‘M/K/r/t. j Yenu, .... Gondi. 
Ani,(w\N.,MAL.,TAM.,TEL. I Hathi, .... Hind. 

Indian clophaiit, forc.st parts of all Iridi.a. 

K. Sunmtranus, Srhl.^ Sumatra. 

E. At'ncaniis, Schl-t Africa. 

TUIIJE, rEKl.S.SOD.\CTYLA, OWVU. 

Film. Khinoccrotidaj, K:i.8icorma, III. 
KhinoceroH Iiulictis, Cuvia\ Blyth. 

I^. unicornis, Linn, I R. inermis. Lean. 

1C. Asiaticiis, Blum. | 

Gonda, Gcnda, . . HiNi). | Ganda, Genrs, . . Hind. 
Great Indian rhinoceros of tlie Terai, from Bhutan to 
Nepal, Assam, and Bhutan Doar. 

K. Sondaicus, Mull., Blyth (R. Javanicus, F. Cuvier, 
Hm'ajkld), lesser Indian rhinoceros, of the Sunder* 
bans, Mahanadi river, Kajmahnl Hills to Burma, 
Alivlayaiia, liorneo, Java, Assam, Arakan, Sumatra, 
Chin-Iiidia. 

R. SumatranuB, Mull., Blyth, twodiomed rhinoceros of 
Assam, Sumatra. 

R. Crossii, Gray I Qu. R. Sumatranus? Jlfuff. 

Fam. Hyracidas. 

Tribe, Lahnunguia, Wagrier. 

Hyrax Syriacus, coney of Scripture, Palestine, Arabia. 

Fam. TapiridflB, the Tapirs. 

Tapirus Malayana, Malay Peninsula, S. Tenasserim. 
Fam. Eijuidte, Horses, Asses, and Zebras, the SoUdun* 
gula and Bolipedes of authors. 

Asinus, the ass, domestioated. 

Equus onager, Pall,, Blyth, Cuvier. 

E. hemionus of India. | Asinus Indious, SeUUer. 
Wild ass, ... . Eng. I Koulan, . . . Kirghiz. 
Gor-khar, .... Hind. I Ghour, .... Pbrs. 
Catch, Gujerat. Bikanir, Jeysulmir, Sind, west of the 
Indus, Baluchistan, Persia, Turkestan. 

E. hemippus, Ja. Geoff. 

Asinus tnniopus, Heug, I E, asinus of the ancients. 
Wild ass of Soripture. I Onager of the ancients. 

Syria. Mesopotamia, N. Arabia, west of the onogor. 
Wild horse of OoL Ohesney. 

R homionus, PaUaa. 

Kiang, Dzightai, . . Tib. | Wild horse. Cunning. 
Tibet and Central Asia. 

Abtiodaottla, Owen. 

Tribe, Ghaerodia, Bly,, the Pig and Hipi>o]l>otam:. 
Fam, Suidfls, Pig. 

Stts Indicus, Schinz, Indian wild boar. 

S. oristatus, Wagm. I S. scropha, Linth^ Bly,, 

S. vittatuB, Sehl. | Ell. 


Kis, . . . Bhagulpur. Sur Hind. 

Handi, .... Can. Bura janwar, . . „ 

Mikka, Jowudi, . „ Dakar Mahr. 

Paddi, . Gondi., Mahr. Pandi, .... Tel. 

Ceylon, all India, up to 12,000 feet. 

S. Bcngalensis, Bly., and S. Neilgherrionsis, Gray, Qu, 
vara, of S. Indicus, Schins. 

S. Malayamis, Blyth, Tenasserim. 

S. Zeylanensis, Blyth, Ceylon. 

S. Andamanensis, Blyth, Andamans. 

B. babirussa, Blyth, Babyroussa, Malayana. 

S. Papuensis, Blyth, New Guinea. 

S. larvatus, Africa, Madagascar. 

Porculia salvnnia, Hodg., Horaf., pigmy hog. 

Chota Bur, . . Hind. | Saiio<banor, . . Nepal. 
Nepal and Sikkim Terai, Assam, Bhutan. 

Tribe, Ruminantia, Ruminating Animals, camels, 
deer, horned cattle, sheep, in three groups. 

Ist Group, Camclido}, Camels, Ancerata, Bly. 

Camolus dromedarius, Linn., the dromeda^ or one- 
humped camel of N. Africa, Arabia, India. 

C. Bactrianu.<i, Linn., the Boctrian or two-humped 
camel of Central Asia. 

2d Group. Fam. Camolopardidau, Camelopards. 

Camclopardus giraffa, Linn., the camelopard or giraffe 
of Africa. 

3(1 Group. Fam. Cervid.a;, the Deer tribe. 
i<ub Fam. (‘ervina*. True Stags. 

(^ervufl WalHcliii, Cav., Bly., F. Cuu. 

G. pypf4»‘gu«, Jfrtrdw. C. (il.aphus of Asia, Pallas. 
C. I’.ispiamis, Falconer. C. naroyanus, Hodga. 

C. K.nsliinirionKis, Fal, 

KaHhmir Htag, . . Kn(J. Hangul, Honglu, . Kash. 
Barn-singhn, . , Hind, Maral, . . • . Perm. 
KuKinu Sea, WcHtern and Central Asia, Persia, 
Cauc:uius, Altai mountains. Lake Baikal, Kashmir 
up to ‘.KKK) and 12,000 feet, Western and Central 
Asia, Black Sea. Approaches the red deer of 
Europe. 

C. rusa, S. Muller (Rusa tunauo. Vigors), Sumatra. 

C. nlKnis, llodg., Bly. 

Alain of Atkinson. I Irbisoh, . . , Siberia. 
Sikkim stag, . . Eng. | Shou, Sia, . . . Tib. 
Eastern Tibet, Chunibi valley in Sikkim. The great 
stag of N. China. 

C. Moluccensis, H. Muller, Moluccas. 

C. sika, ScfUegel, Japain 
C, peronin. Gray, Timor. 

C. Manohuricus, Stoinh., Manchuria. 

C. taiounnus, Swinh., Formosa. 

Sub-Fam. Rusiine, includes tho swam]> doer, the 
sambur, 8i>otted deer, and kakur or xnuntjao, all 
peculiar to tropical Asia and its Archipelago. 

Rucervus duvauoelU, Jerdon, swamp deer. 

C. elaphoides, Hodga. C. euryoeros, Knowaley, 

C. bahraiya, Hodga. 

Qoen, ffoenjak, . C. India. Jhin-kar, Kyarda Doon. 
Qaoni (female), . „ Potiya-ham, Monohir. 
Maha,. . . Himalaya. Baraya, . Nepal Terai. 
Bara-aingha, . . Hind. 

Bengal, Oudh, Central India, forests at foot of 
Himalaya, Assam, islands of Brahmaputra, or 
Eastern Sanderbans, Midnapur, Assam, Nerbadda, 
Nagpur, Gumsur. 

Panolia eldi, Guyith., Blyth. 

Cervus frontalis, M*Clell, | C, dimorphe, Hodg. 
Burmese deer, or brow-antlered deer of Burma and 
Nepal. 

Rusa dimorpha, Gray t 

Tha-min, Te miu, . Bubm. I Qhos? Seving? . Hind. 
Qhour? Sing-nai, . Hind. | 

Nepal, Munnepur, Burma, Siam. 

R Aristotelis, Jerdon, sambur stag. 

Cervus hippelaphui, C. C. jarai, Hodg. 

C. equinut, Cuv. G. heterooercus, Hodg. 

0. L^henaultii, Cuv. C. saumur, Ogilby. 

I 0. niger, Blaim, 
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Ghoii»« Onoj, . , liKNG. Hnmhar, . Kind., Mar^. 
Bhftlongi (female), „ Moru, .... „ 

Karlavi, Kaclaba, Can. Knnnadi, . • . Tel. 
Ma-ao, , . . OoNDT. Mahay , , . . Terai. 
Jarai, Jorrao, . . Him. 

All India forostfl up to 10,000 feet. Ceylop, Assani, 
Burma, Malay Poninnula. 

Axis maoulatuB, Gray^ lily.^ Ciiv., spotted deer. 

Cetvus axis, Erxfchen, Axis major, Hodgaon. 

C, nudipalpobra, Ogilby. A. modius, Hodgaon, 
Boro-khotiya, . , Beng. Buriya, . ,Qorakiipur. 
Ohaitidah, . Bhagulpur. Chital, Chitra. . Hind. 
Baraga, .... Can, Cliitri, Jliank (male), „ 

Liipi, .... Gondi. Dupi Tel. 

Two kinds are known, the larger in B. and W. 
Ghats, Punjab, Central India \ smaller in Malabar, 
Ceylon? Neilghorries. 

A. oryseus, KclJ{C. mediuB,//oc2.), Ceylon spotted deer. 
A. porcinuB, Jcrdoii f liog-decr. 

Cervus ory*eu8,iircf.,B/. I C. niger. Buck. Ham. 

C. dodur, Boyle. 1 

Huthrini ham,. . Brno. I Khar laguna, . Nepal. 

Para Hind. | Sugoria, .... „ 

Bengal to Punjab, Assam, Bylhct, Burma, Central 
India rare, Malabar. 

Cervulus aureus, //am. , Sin.^ rib-faced or barking deer. 
O. vaginalis, Boddaerly O. albipes, WagleVy Hodg. 

Blyth. C. muntjoc, EUiot. 

C. ratwa, Hodgs. C. moschatus, Bla., Hors. 

C. styloceros, OgiLyBoy. Muntjocus vaginalis, f^ray. 

Mayo, Beno. Kakur, .... Hind. 

Karsiar, .... Biiot. Siku, Sikku, Baku, Lepch., 
Kan-kuri, . . . Can. Jungle sheep of Madras. 
Itcd hog-deer, . Ceylon. Bokra, Bokur, . . Mahr. 
Jangli bakra, , . Dukh. Ratwa, . , • Nepal. 

Gutra, Gutri, . Gondi. Kuka-gori, , , , Tel. 

All forests and jungles of India. 

C. vaginalis, Sclntcvy Java, Bumatra? 

C. Reevesii, Ogilhyt China. 

Fam. Moschidae, the Musk Deer. 

Mosohus inoBchiferus, Linn.^ Bh/.y musk deer. 
M.,8aturatas, Hodgs, M. leucogaster, Hodgs. 

M, chrysogaetcr, Hodgs. 

Kastura, Kasturc, Hind. Rib-jo, . « . Ladakh. 

Bcna, . . . Kanawar. La, Lawn, . . . Tib. 

Rous or Roos, . . Ka8H. 

Himalaya, at great elevations. 

Fam. Tragulids). 

Trag^us kanchil, Malayans. 

Memimna Indica, Jerd.y moosc-deer. 

Moschus memimna, Erx- Moschiola miroenoidcs, 
Uheuy EUiot. Hodg. 

Jitri haran, . . . Bbng. Mirgi, . , • . Mahr. 
Pisuri, Pisai, Hind., Mahr. Kuru-pondi, , . Tel. 
Pisora, . . „ ,, Gandwa, . . . Uriya. 

yar, Kol. 

Central India. 

Fam, Bovidse. 


Svh-Fam. Antilopinte, Antelopes. 

Suh-Fam. Tragelapbinse, Blyih, Bush Antelopes. 
Portax piotus, Jerdony Nil-gai. 

Hippelaphus of Aristotle. Damalis risia, H. SmUh^ 
Autiiope tragocamelus, EUiot. 

FaUat, Blyth. Tragelaphus hippelapbus, 

A. piotus, Pall. Ogilby. 

Maravi Can. Eos, Bojh, Hind., Mabr. 

Gurayi, Guriya, Gondi. Rui, . » • >, , 

Nil, LU, .... Hind. Manu-potu, . . . Tel. 

All India, but rare in extreme north and south. 
Tetraceros quadrioomis, Jerdoriy four-horned antelope. 
Antilope omokaraj/Taref. A. sub-quadrieomutus, 

T. striaticomis, LeaeJh EUiot. 

T. iodes, Hodgs. H. quadricornis, flly. 

T. paocerois, Hodgs. 

Kotri, . . » Bahtab. Chouka, .... Hind. 

Bhirul, . . • . BhiL. Chou-singha, . . „ 

Kondguri, . . . Car. Bekra. .... Mahr. 

Jangli bakra, . . Dkkh, Bhirki, . . . Bauoor. 

Kurus, . . . Gondi. Konda-gorl, . . , Tel. 

Bhir-lnini. Bhir» • f| 

All India, not Ceylon, nor Burma, nor valley of the 
Ganges. 


Aiiitlopc bo7,oarticn, .lerdmiy Indian antclo|>c. 

A. cervicapra, Pall., Ell.y Hardw.y F. Cun. 

Alali (m.), . . . Baori. Kalwit(black buck), Hind. 

Gandoli (f.l, . . „ Mirga. . HlND., Sansk. 

Kalsar (m.), . Bkhar. Phanaayat, . , . Mahr. 

Baoti (f.), ... ,, Barout, Basin. . Nepal. 

Burota, . . Bhagulpur. Irri (m.), Ledi (f.), ^bl. 

Chigri, .... Can, Jinka, 

Harn, Hama (m.), Hind, Guria, Goria, , Tirhut. 

Harnin (f.k-. . • n 

All India. 

Gnzclla Bonnettii, Jerdon^ ravine doer. 

Antilopo Arsbiciu Ell. A. hazennn, 7s. Geoff. y 
A, dorcas, mr., Jacque. 

A. Bcnnettii, Hykes. A. Christii ? Gray. 

Porsya (m.), Chari, Baori. Kal-punoh, , . , Hind. 
Tiska, Budari, . . Can. Kal-sipi, . . . , Mahr. 

Mudari, , , . . „ Burudu- jinka, . . Tel. 

Chikara, .... Hind. 

Tho goat antelope or Ind an gazelle of all India. 

G. subgutturosa? Baluchistan, Sind, Punjab, Persia, 
Afghanistan. 

O. dorcas, Blyth. 

Antilope Ambica, Bly. I G. corinna, H. Shnith. 
Gazclla cora, H. Smith. A. dorcas, var, Porsica, 

G. kevclla, If. SmitA | Biippell. 

Arabia. 

Kemas Hodgsonii, Chiru of Tibet, tho Kcnnui of 
.^lian. 

Procapra picticaudata, Hodg.y the goa and ra-goa of 
Tibet. 

P. gutturosa, Auctorum (Antilope gutturosa, Pallns)y 

Central Asia, China. 

Saiga Tartarica, Saiga antelope, of Eastern Europe, 
Tartary, Central Asia. 

Suh-Fam. Caprinxi, Goats and Sheep. 

Ist Capricorns or Antelope Goat or Mountain Antelope. 

Nemorhoodus bubalina, Jerd., the scrow forest goat. 
Antilope thar, Hodg. N. procliVus, Hxig. 

A. bubalina, Hodg. 

Sarao, Serou, Himalaya. Thar, .... Nepal. 

Sarraowa, . . . „ Eimu, , , , SUTLEJ. 

Ramu, .... Kash. 

Central Himalaya, from oOOO to 12,000 feet. 

N. goral, Jei*d.y gural or Himalayan chamois. 

A. Duvauoelei, H. Smith. 

Ra-giyu, .... Bhot. Suh-ging, . . . Lepc’h. 

Gural, , . Himalaya. Sah, Sarr, . . Sutlej. 

Pijur, Kahh. 

Gur.al, Himalayan chamois; all the Himalaya at 
mo to 8000 feet. 

N. crispus, Japan. 


Sub-Fam. True Goats. 


Hemitragus jomlaicus, Hodgs. y the tehr or Himalayan 
wild goat. 

Capra jharal, Hodgs. I Hemitragus quadrimam- 
I mis, Hodgs. 


Tare, Tehr, Tahir, Hind. Kart, Kulu. 

Kras, Jagla, . . Kabh. Jharal, , . , Nepal. 

Jhula, Thar, Kanawar. Jehr, Bimm. 

Tharni, . . . . „ Bsbu, Esbi, . . Sutlej. 

All the Himalayas. 


H. bylocrius, Jerd., Neilgherry wild goat, ibex, 
Capra warryato, Qray^ | Kemas, OgHbijy Blyth. 


Ibex of . Neilgherribb. I Worri-atu, . . , Tam. 
Warra-adu, . . . Tam. I 
Neilgherry, AnimaUay, apd neighbouring bills B- to 
Comorin. 


Capra megaceros, Hutt.^ Bly.t the raarkhor. 

C. Falconer!, Hvgel. 

Mar-khor or sxiake'eater. I Ba-pho.che, , .Ladakh. 
Ra-che, . . . Ladakh. | 

Pir Panjal, Hazara Hills, Wurdwan Hills, Buliinani 
Hills, Kashmir, Jhelum. 

C. legagrus, Omdiny Persia, Central and Western 

.^ia. 

C. Bibirioa, Meyer y Blyth^ Himalavan ibex. 

C. sakeen. Blyth. I Ibex Himalayana, Bltdh. 

C. Pallasii. -ScA»/fr. | 
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Skin,Skyin,. Hind., Tib. | Tangrol, . , 
Sakin, Iskin, „ „ Bus, . . . 

KH Kahh. I Dan>ino (f.), 

Throughout Himalaya. 


• KuLtr. 
SUTLBJ. 
. Tib. 


pvia oycloceros, Butt, ScUUer, Blptfu 
O. Vignei, JBlyth, ( Panjab wild sheep. 

Uria. Oorial, . . Hind. | Koch, Kueh, , SutiMANi. 

Salt Range, Hazara, Peshawur. 

O. Vignei, Blj/th (O. montana, Cunningham), 

Sha, .... Ladakh. | Sha-poo, . • , , Tib. 

Hindu Kush, Pamir Range, Ladakh. 

O. nahoorai Bodg., Blyth^ burhel. 

O. nahoor, O. burhel, Bodga, 

Burhol, blue wild sheep. Wa, War, H. of Sutlej. 
Bharal, .... Hind. No, Srr, . Ladakh, Tib. 
Menda (m.), . . „ Nervati, . . . Nepal. 

Bharur, Hind, of Himal. 

Sikkim, Bhutan to near Simla, Kamaon, Oarbwal. 

O. ammon, Limi., gnow of Tibet. 

O. argali, PaUaa, | O. Hodgsonii, Blyth, 

O. ammonoides, Bodgs, | 

Hyan, Nuan, Nyan, . Tin. | Niar, Nyund, . . . Tib. 

^he Tibet side of Central Asia above 15,000 feet. 

O. Polii, Bh/thf the rass or roosch of the steppe of 
Pamir, cast of Bokhara, 16,000 feet. 

O. nivicola, EnchshoUz^ Kamtschatka. 

O. Gmclini, Blyth, Armenia. 

O. cylindricus, Blifth, Caucasus. 


Snb-Fani. Boviure. 


Gavaius gaurus, Jerd., gaur, bison. 

Bibos cavifronSy H<idg8,, j Bos gour, Traill, 

Ell, 1 B. asscl, Bortf, 

Vana-go, Ban-gnu, Beno. Gaoiya, .... Mahr. 

Kar-kona, . . , Can. Ban-parra of . Mundla. 

Peru-mau, . . . Gondi. Bod of . . • , Seoni. 

Gour, Gauri-gai, . Hind. TIatu ycni, . . . Tam. 

Jiui^li-khulga, . . „ 

Bison of Madras sportsmen. All the largo forests of 
India. 

G. frontalis, gaynl or inithuu of the billy tracts £. of 
the Brahmaputra. 

G. sondaicus, the ban>teng, is the Burmese wild cow of 
Chittagong, Burmo, Malayana. 

Bulmlus Ami, jrrd., wild buffalo. 

Bos buifelus, IHyih, | B. bubalus, Auctor, 

Mung, . . BHACULPim. Afiia (m.). Hind., Mahr. 

(Jera orumi, . Gondi. Arni (f.), „ „ 

Jaiigli bhains, . . Hind. 

Var. a. Maorocercus, Bodga., Assam, Terai, Tirhut, 
Central India, south to tho Godavery, Ceylon. 

Var, b, Spirocercus, Bodgs. 


Order, Edentata, the Tardigrada or Sloths, and the 
Effodientia or Bun’owers. 

Fain, Manididsc, Pangolins. 

Munis pentadactyla, Linn . , Blyth. 

Pliolodotus Indicus, Or. M. braohyura, Erxleb. 
Manis crassicaudata, M. laticaudata, llliger, 
Oriff,, Ell, M. in.aurita, Bodgaon. 

M. Macroura, Deamarcat. Pangolinus typus, Leaa. 
Shalma, . . . , Baori. Bnjrakapta,HiND.,SANSK. 
Kcyot-mach, , . Beno. Armoi, .... Kol. 

Kat-pohu, ... „ Kaulimah, . . . Mahr. 

Bau-rohu, . . . Dukh. Kowli-manjra, . „ 

Sillu, S.al, Salu, . Hind. Kassoli manjur, . „ 

Sukun-klior, . . „ Alangu, .... Mal. 

Binar-kit, Hind., San«k, Alawa, .... Tel. 

Indian scaly ant-eater of all India. 

Manis nurita, Bwiff., Blyth, 

Sikkim scaly ant-eater. M. Untcura, Body. 
Pliolidotus iJalinaitni, O. BI. Dalmanni, Snndi r. 

M. Javanica, Illy. 

Himalaya, Burma, Java, Malayana. 

— Iloylc, III, Him. Hot. ; Klliot in Madras Jaurn, 
of Sciina: ; Jerdon, Mammals, 1801; Wallace^ 
Malay Archipclayo ; (Geographical Distribution, 
i. p. 85; Hlylh; Kdaart; Tcnncnt; The Upper 
and JjOH'tr /l/jmur, ]>. 1 Id. 


MAMMATA BHATTA of Kashmir, author of 
the Kavya Prakasa, a work on poetry and rhetoric. 

MAMMEA AFRICANA. Sah. From Sierra 
Leono and the Niger. Delicious tropical fniits. 
M. Americana, tho Mammce apple or wild apricot 
of S. America, might be introduced into India. 
The gum of the American Mammee is used to 
destroy the chiggers (Culex penetrans) in the feet 
of the Negroes. 

MAMMET. This word, used by Shakespeare in 
Romeo and Juliet, — 

* A whining mammet in her fortunes tender,* 
similarly to Spenser in his Faerie Queen, — 

‘And oftentimes by Termagaunt and Mahomed swore,’ 
was meant to. apply to Mahomed, in an age when 
MuhammadanB were supposed to be idolators. 

MAMMOTH, Elephas primogenius, the mam- 
moth. One was discovered in 1799 by a Tungus, 
near Lake Oncoul in Siberia. It is surmised that 
in the north the mammoth was covered with long 
hair. They are extinct. — Mangin. 

MAMMOTH TREE, or Wellingtonia (Sequoia 
gigantea), of California. The Wellingtonia was 
first found in the Sierra Nevada, at a spot called 
CalaveroB Grove, near the sonrees of the Stanis- 
laus river, at nearly 4600 feet above the sea. It 
occurs in other localities in the same region. The 
^fariposa grove numbers about 400 trees, the 
Fresno grove about 600. In the Calaveros or 
Mammoth Tree Grove, most of the trees attain the 
average height of 800 feet. A tree has been 
described 450 feet in height, with a trunk 116 
feet in circumference. 

Dr. Bigelow describes a tree which had been 
felled, which required five men twentjiAwo days to 
perform tho operation. After it was severed at 
the stump, the same five men were occupied two 
days in driving wedges with a battering-ram to 
throw it out of its equilibrium sufficiently to make 
it fall It might be introduced into India. 

MAMOOL. Arab. Usage, custom. Imme- 
morial custom is declared by Menu (i. pp. 108-110) 
to be the root of all law. It is the vital spirit of 
the Hindu system, and tho immediate cause of the 
permanence of their institutions. — Elph. p. 48. 

MAMUN, son of Harun-ur-Koshid, was the 
fourth khalif of the bouse of Abbas. He reigned 
A.D. 818 to 888. He was tho greatest of tho 
khalifs of Baghdad. In a.d. 814 he caused a 
degree of the earth’s surface to be measured on 
the sandy plains of Mesopotamia, between Palmyra 
and the Euphrates, by which 66*66 miles were 
fixed as tho equivalent of a degree of the earth’s 
circumference. — Catafago, 

MAMUZAI, a branch of the Lashkarzai 
Orakzai. Also a subdivision of the Razar division 
of tho Yusufzai plain. They rebelled during the 
mutiny of 1867, and were subdued. 

MAN. Arab., Heb., Hind., Tam, 

Maimd, Eng. I Manugu, . • • . Tel. 

Mannali, . , • . Her. | Mahana, . , . UuiYA. 

A measure of weight amongst the Hebrews, 
and now in India, but varying in quantity accord- 
ing to locality and the article weired. 

Bengal bazar man = 40 soerz = 82 Ibn. 

„ factory man = 74 lbs. 10 oz. 10*6 gm. 

Central India ,, = 20 „ 

Gujorat „ = 40 „ of less value. 

Bombay „ = 28 ,, avoirduiK)is. 

Southern India „ — 25 ,, „ 




MAN. 


MAN. 


Bengal man of 1833 = 871 lbs. avoinlupoifl. 
Akbar’e = 34J „ „ 

Myeore> ,, =163 ,, ,, 

Hebrew man or mannah = 13,135 grains or 1-14 Ibe. 


The man or maund weight, thentfore, varies 
according to the article weighed. In the Panjab, 
villagers use a kucha man, which is only 13 to 20 
seers, and the Labor! man is = 3 kucha mauods. 

The man of the British Government is 82*6 lbs. 


In the time of the emperor Akbar, it is defined as 
40 seera, each seer being 80 dam in weight. This 
gives 888,275 grains, about 55^^ lbs. — Wilson; 
Powell, Weights and Measures. 


MAN. Eng., Gothic. 

Rajal, Abab. Vir, Homo, Homines, Lat. 

Jin, Jan, Yan-nyang, Chin. Zeme, . . Lithuanian. 

Lang'ftn, .... „ 

U, Mi, . . Dravidian. Orang, . . . Malay. 

Homme, Fr. Chelo^ek, . . . Rus. 

Mensoh, Mann, . . Gbr. Manu, Manava, Sansk. 
Manniski, . . . Goth. Manusha, Manush, ,, 

Or. Manushya, . . • „ 

Ish, Heb. Hombre Sr. 

Adam, . . Heb., Pers. Manushi, Amlam, . Tam. 
Admi, Mnrcl, . . Hind. Manushi, Vadu, . Tel. 

TJomo, It. Adam Turk. 

Hito, Jap. Zem, Zend. 


Man, a derivative root, means to think. From 
this we have the Sanskrit mnnu, originally 
thinker, then man. In the later Sanskrit we find 
derivatives, such as mdnava, mdnusha, manushya, 
all expressing man. In Gothic we find both man 
and mannisks, and in the modern German mann 
and mcnsch. 


The question whether mankind consists of one 
or of several species, has of late years been much 
agitated by anthropologists, but those naturalists 
who adUiitihe principle of evolution, though they 
may, for the sake of expressing their amount of 
difference, designate them os distinct species, 
nevertheless feel no doubt that all the races of 
man are descended from a single primitive stock. 
Virey held that there were six species or races ; 
Jai^uinot, three ; Kant, four ; Blumenbach, five ; 
Buffon, six ; Hunter, seven ; Agassiz, eight ; 
Pickering, eleven ; Bory St. Vincent, fifteen ; 
Desmoulins, sixteen ; Morton, twenty -six ; Craw* 
furd, sixty ; and Burke, sixty-three. 

Leibnitz and Lacepede classed the human race 
into £uropeans,Tiaplanders, Mongols, andNegroes ; 
Linnssus into white, red, yellow, and black ; Kant 
into white, copper*co]oured, black, and olive* 
coloured races; Blumenbach into Caucasians, 
iSthiopians, Mongols, Americans, and Malays; 
Buffon into Northern (viz. I^aplander), Tartarian, 
South Asiatic, black, European, and American 
races ; Pricharainto Iranians (also Indo*Atlantic8 
or Caucasians), Turanians (Mongolians), Amer- 
icans, Hottentots and Bushmen, Negroes, Papuans 
(or woolly -haired, tribes of Polynesia), and Alfou- 
rous (or Australians) ; and Pickering arranged 
them into whites, Mongolians, Malays, Indians, 
Negroesi Ethiopians, Abyssinians, Papuans, 
Ne^tos, Australians, and Hottentots. 

Peschel, a recent writer, sepmtes mankind into 
seven groups, races, sub-species, or species, viz. 
^) the Australians and Tasmanians; (2) the 
Papuans of New Guinea and adjacent islands; 
(3) theMon^loid nations, comprising the Asiatics 
of the oontment, the Malayo-Polynesians, and 
the aboriginea of America ; (4) the Dravida of 
Western India of non-Ar^ orimn; (6) the 
Hottentots and Bushmen; (0) the Negroes; (7) 


the Mediterranean nations anKwering to the 
Caucasians of Blumenbach. 

But although the existing races of man differ in 
many respects, as in colour, hair, shape of skull, 
proportions oip the body, yet if their whole 
organizations be taken into consideration, they 
arc found to resemble each other in a multitude 
of pointa Europeans and the bulk of the Hindus 
belong to the same Aryan stock, and speak a 
language fundamentally the same, but they differ 
widely in appearance, which is supposed by Broca 
to have arisen through the A][^an branches 
having, during their wide diffusion, been largely 
crossed by various indigenous tribes. In the East 
Indies, where, amongst Hindus, the system of 
caste prevails and keeps each sub-species distinct, 
the Scythic Jat, the Rajput, the Brahman, the 
Turanian, and Helot races are seen to vary, from 
the black squat tribes of the mountains to the 
tall olive-coloured Brahman, with his intellectual 
brow, calm eyes, high but narrow head ; and in 
the Further Indies, the Burman, the Malay, the 
Negrito or Negro, and Papuan are all at once 
distinguishable. Amongst Indian Muhammadans, 
too, as obtained from Arabia, Persia, and Scythia, 
and converts from Hinduism, where they have not 
intermarried, the distinctions are very marked. 

Man was long supposed to have existed in 
the earth since about 6000 years, but it is now 
believed that he has existed from an Incom- 
parably greater period. The world appears as if 
it had long been preparing for the advent of man. 
At the present day, even the most distant races 
of man, with the exception of some Negro tribe.**, 
are much more like each other than is generally 
supposed. In India, a newly -arrived European 
cannot at first distinguish the various native nvees, 
though they soon appear to him extremely dis- 
similar ; and the natiyes of India cannot at first 
perceive any difference between the men of 
several European nations. There are, however, 
marked distinctions. The Mongolian, the Negro, 
the Australian, and the Hottentot differ in a 
multitude of characters, some of slight, some of 
considerable importance, and are undoubtedly 
distinct species of the family of man, the Negroes 
of the present day being of the same form os 
those of 4000 years ago. The Malays and 
Papuans who live imder the same physical con- 
ditions, differ greatly. The different races of 
man are distributed over the world in the same 
zoological provinces as those inhabited ^ dis- 
tinct species and genera of mammals. This is 
manifestly the case with the Australian, Mon- 
golian, and Negro races of man ; in a less marked 
manner with the Hottentots, but plainly with the 
Papuans and Malays, who are separated by nearly 
the same line which divides the great Malayan 
and Australian provinces. The different species, 
however, mingle together and produce progeny 
with mixed characters. In Brazil is an immense 
moimrel population of Negroes and Portuguese. 
In Chili and other peurts Si South America, the 
whole population consists of Indians and Spaniards 
blended in various demes, and with complex 
crosses of Negroes, Indians, and Europeans. 
Capt. Barton observes that the mixture of French 
with Indian blood produces a favourable progeny, 
but that the offering of the Portuguese and of 
natives of the Ekst Indies is coarse and dark- 
coloured. In S. America, on the contrary, the 
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offspring of the Portuguese and Indians lure often 
fairer and ne^er darker than that of the Indian. 
In one island of the Pacific is a small population 
of mingled P6lvne8ian and English blocM ; and in 
the ViU Archipelago is a population of Poly- 
nesians and Negritos crossed in all degrees. 

There are great differences in &e physical 
structure of the races. As to height, the smallest 
among the p^ples measured by 1)r. A. Weis- 
baoh are the Hottentots (1 286 miUimebces). This 
is far behind any other people, as the next, the 
Tagals, are 1562. Then follow the Japanese 
(1569), the Amboinese (1594), Jews (1589), 
Zingani (1609), Australians (1617), Siamese 
(1622), Madurese (1628), South Chinese (1680), 
Nicobm (1681), Roumanians (1648), Sundanese 
(1646), Javanese (1657), Magyars (1658), Bugis 
(1661), North Sdaves (1671), North Chinese 
(1675), and Congo Niegroes (1676). The longest 
measurements, however, are found among the 
Sandwich Islanders and Kanaks (1700 millimetres), 
Kafirs (1753), and the Maoris of New Zealand 
(1757). To compare these with the stature of 
European peoples, we find that that of the Eng- 
lish and Irish is 1690 millimetres; the Scotch, 
1708; Swedes, 1700; Norwegians, 1728; Danes, 
168.5 ; Germans, 16^ ; French, 1667 ; Italians, 
1668; and, lastly, Spaniards and Portuguese, 
1658. 

The mental characteristics of different races 
are markedly dissimilar. The old Aryans desig- 
nated natural phenomena or the forces of nature 
according to the impressions made by these on 
their senses. They soon forgot the origin of these 
terms, which gave rise to endless myths. The 
Semites, on the contrary, gave to their gods 
names referring to abstract qualities, such as £1, 
the Strong ; Bel or Baal, the Lord ; ^ Bel-samin, 
the Lord of Heaven ; Moloch, the King ; Eliun, 
the Highest ; Ram or Rimmon, the Exalted. These 
terms, at first adjectives, became nouns, and the 
Jews forgot the derivation, and worshipped El 
and Baal as separate deities. The Semites, how- 
ever, had an inherent tendency to spiritualize all 
thin^. 

With the Hindus as with the Romans, there pe 
domestic ceremonies when their youths and girls 
grow up. The dhoti of the Hindu men is an un- 
seamed cloth worn by men as a wrapper around 
the lower limbs. It is kept up to the waist by a 
waist-belt of cord or of gold or silver, and recalls 
the Roman cingulum. And, as in Rome, when the 
ceremony of changing the toga prmtexta for the 
toga virilis was performed, the aurea bulla was 
taken from Hie boy’s neck and consecrated to the 
domestic Lar, so in India, at the ceremony of 
investiture with the sacred thread, an identical 
ornament, a hollow hemisphere of gold, hung 
from a yellow cotton thread or chain of fi^ld, is 
taken from the boy’s neck, and the sacred cord, 
the symbol of his manhood, is put on him,— - 
Birdwood^ Indian Arts ; Report^ 

Darwin^ Animals and Plants ; Origin of Species ; 
Bopp, Glossaritim Sanskritum ; Muller's Lectures ; 
PescheL 

MANA, a pass in Garhwal district, North-West 
Provinces, over the crest of the main Himalayan 
range, dividing British territory from tlie Chinese 
empire.*^ Elevation of Mana village above sea- 
level, 10,492 feet ; of the pass, 18,0^ feet, 
the Mana pass is the temple of Badarinath. 


In 

The 


people wlto occupy the Mana district are Bhots, 
dwdling in the passes and their neighbourhood at 
heights above 6000 feet. The pass-men state 
that ridges which within the memory of man were 
covered with forest and pasture lands, are now 
covered with snow, showing the extension of the 
snow Eone. The Niti pass on the Duli, a feeder 
of the Ganges, is the best, and the Juwar on the 
Gauri (DouU) pass, a feeder of the Sarda or 
Go^a, is the wont. Mana is on the Saraswati, 
and the Byans pass on the KaU. 

The Bhot here, as elsewhere, is an agriculturist, 
and is assisted ^slaves, who live under the roofs of 
their masters. The people in the Mana, Niti, Juvfar, 
and Byans passes are supposed to be immigrants 
from ^bet who drove out an earlier hwy of 
occupants, and many of the chief families trm 
their origin to a Tibetan locality. The inhabitants 
of the Dharma pass are said to be a body of 
Mongols left in Kamaon by Timur. The Dharma 
inter their dead for a time, and in the month 
Kartik exhume and bum them, but the other 
pw-men bum their dead on their demise. The 
Dharma practise divination, taking their omens 
from the warm livers of sheep sacrificed for the 
purpose. The women of the Dharma and Byans 
passes dress alike, and these two clans eat the 
vak, and would cat the cow, while those of Mana, 
Niti, and Juwar abstain from beef of all kinds, 
and look down, as on an inferior caste, on the 
Dharma and Byans. The Juwar nearest India 
have the largest trade, and resort to an annual 
fair in September at Gartokh, the residence of 
the Lhassa viceroy. These passes are the roads 
f|rom India to Nari or Gnan, Tibetan provinces 
of the Chinese empire. Immediately below tiie 
village of Mana is the Hindu shrine of Badarinath, 
dedicated to an incarnation of Vishnu, and one 
of the most sacred Hindu temples. The temple 
is built on the bank of the Bishen Ganga, imme- 
diately over the site of a hpt spring, the existence 
of which no doubt led to the original selection of 
this remote spot. The rawal, or chief priest, is 
invariably a Namburi Brahman from Malabar, no 
other class of Brahman being allowed to touch 
the idol. — Cunningham's Ladakh; Latham's Ethn, 

MANA. Hind. A platform erected in tall crops ; 
on these people sit to frighten off birds, etc. 

MANA or Manike. Tel. A measure of capacity 
in Telingana, 8 or 16 to a turn or t*hum. 

MANAAR ISLAND, in the Gulf of Manaar, a 
dreary sandy waste, 14 miles long and 3^ broad. 
The town is in lat. 8° 59' N., and long. 79^ 53' 
20" E. Manaar, accordinc to Sir J. E. Tennent 
(ii. p. 555), is the island of Epiodorus, which, 
according to the Periplus, was the seat of the 
pearl fishery. Manaar Gulf, separating Ceylon 
from the Peninsula of India, is so named from the 
island of Manaar near Ceylon, which, with that 
of Ramisseram near the continent, almost connect 
Ceylon to the Peninsula, the two islands receiving 
the name of Adam’s Bridge. The gulf passage 
was deepened by a series of eugmecring operations. 

MANAI. Tam. A ground, a land measure. 
At Madras, 24 manai, each of 2400 square feet, 
is the standard cawnce. 

MANAK or Manik. Hind. A ruby ; also any 
gem or precious stone. 

MANAK A RI, families in the Mahratta country 
who claim tu be of liujput descent. 

MANAKHYALA, a town in Afghanistan. A 
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tope there was opeue^ by General Ventura in 
April and May 1830* 

MANAMADOO, in the district of Trichinoply, 
makes cloth very superior in quality, and used as 
clothing under the name of Manamadoo Sullah. 
That at Arnee, in the district of Chingleput, is 
known as Arbee Sullah. 

MANANTODDY, Manantadi, or Manantawadi, 

11 town in Malabar district, Madras, in lat. 11° 48' 
N., and long. 76° 2' 66*' E. Population (1871), 
10.959. — Imp. Gaz. 

MANAS, a river of Assam, which takes its rise 
far up in the Bhutan Hills, and Hows south into 
the Brahmaputra. It enters the Brahmaputra in 
lat. 26° 16' N., and long. 90° 41* E., just opposite 
Goalpara town. — Imp. Gaz. 

MANAS, an encyclopaidical collection of all 
the Kirghiz mythological talcs and traditions, 
brought down to the present period, and grouped 
round one person, — the giant Manas. Another 
epos, the Samyatei, serves as a continuation of 
the Manas, and is the Burnt Odyssey. 

MANASA, in Hindu mythology, the snake god- i 
dess. She is worshipped os a preservative a^inst 
the bite of these rci)tiles, and is represented sitting 
on a water-lily environed with snakes. If a 
Hindu be bitten by one, incantiitions ore pro- 
nounced to propitiate the favour of Manasa. — 
Cole. p. 338. 

MANASA BUL, one of the most beautiful 
tarns in Kashmir. On its banks arc the remains 
of the once noble palace and gardens of the 
famous Nur Jahan. The clearness of the water 
and tlie grandeur of the mountain scenery north- 
wards, render tliis a nioat perfect little picture of 
Kashmir beauty. — Adams. 

MANASA -PUTR A, the seven (or ten) mind- 
born sons of Brahma, also known as the Praja- 
pati. Manasi, Sansk., spiritual. 

MANASAROWARA, properly Manasa -saro- 
vara, a lake in Tibetan territory beyond the great 
southern wall of the Himalayas, in about lat. 30° 
8' N., and long. 81° 53' E. The hike lies to the 
south of the Kailas mountain, and, like that 
celebrated peak, occupies an important place in 
Hindu mythology. No river flows from the 
Manasarowara lake. Close to it is another lake, 
Ravana-hrada, from which the Sutlej flows. 'The 
Kailas mountain forms a grcjit water-parting to 
tlie north of the southern range of the Himalaya. 
The Indus starts eastward from its northern 
Hloi>e ; the Sutlej takes off to the south -w'est 
from its southern side, and the Tsaii-pu or Brah- 
maputra flows eastwards from its eastern base. 
The Manasarowara formed a beautiful feature of 
the olysium of the Hindus, or Siva^s paradise, on 
the Kailas mountain. It is one of the four lakes 
of which the gods drink. — Imp. Caz. 

MANATAPI^AN, a caste (»f cultivators origin- 
ally from Coimbatore, first settled in Palghat, 
and intermixed and often confounded with the 
Nairs,— iy/ts‘on. 

MANAVA DHARMA SUTRA, the code of 
Menu ; Meiiu’s book oii the Vcdic rites ; part of 
it has been published by Goldstnckiu’. — Thuvson. 

MAN AVAL A, the head of the 'rengula Vaish- 
iiava sect of the 8i>uth of India. 

MANBIIOW. dissenters from Hinduism in 
Ih'iar and the Uekhan. 'I’hcy wear a black dress, 
and are of quiet, inoffensive manners, 'riieso 
Uindit religious sectaries arc woi-shippeTs of 


Krishna, and about the year 1830 were described 
by Captain Mackintosh. They are under a vow 
ox celibacy, and elect young people into their 
order; but there are errors, and if pregnancy 
occur, the parties are allowed to withdraw. The 
sect was formed by Krishna Bhat Their chief 
locality is in the country between the Syhadri 
Hills and the east Gond countrv on the east of 
Berar, and between the Kistna river and Malwa. 
A few are to be found in the Panjab. They 
dwell in maPhs, the chief maPh being at Budpur, 
near Ellichpur, tJmarkher. They resemble in 
their relations some of the Christian monks. They 
are believers in Krishna, as his life is detailed in 
the Bhagavat Purana, and they reject all other 
Hindu Shastra, and do not worship other Hindu 
gods. — Capt. Mackintosh^ M. J. L. and S., 1836. 

MANBHUM, a British district of Chutia Nag- 
pur, which has numerous remains of Aryan 
colonization close to its southern and eastern 
approaches, but none on the plateau itself. The 
most numerous aboriginal tribes arc those of the 
Santals, the Bhumij Kols, the Bhars and Rajbhars. 
Amongst the semi-Hinduized aborigines are the 
Bauri and the Bhuiya. 'The Bhumij Kol are the 
characteristic aboriginal race of Manbhum, as the 
Ho are of Singbhum, and the Munda and Oraon 
of Lohardaga. Colonel Dalton, in liis Ethnology 
of Bengal, describes them .s being located in 
the country between the Kiisai and Subarnnrekha 
rivers. They had onc^ large settlements to the 
north of the former river, but they were dis- 
lodged by Aryans, who, as IIukIub of the Kurml 
caste, now occupy their old village sites. The 
Bhumij Kol of Western Manbhum arc pure 
Munda. Manbhum and Purulia have surface 
coal. — Dalton, n. 63 ; Imp. Gaz. 

MAN-CHANG, a minor deity of the Chinese 
puntbeofl, who is worshipped by collegians and 
school-koys. He is supposed to record their 
names in a note-book, lie was famous for his 
great literary attainments and love of virtue. 
His most important temple is at Chu-toong-yu-nc. 
— Gray, p. 144. 

MANCHE. Can. A boat or ship. The Calicut 
mauchc is a boat very similar to that of Mangalore, 
with the exception only of a raking stem, for 
the purpose of taking the beach, as the port ^f 
Calient is open to the coast and there is no river, 
'riiesc boats are propelled by the paddle ‘and sail, 
and generally carry eight men. They arc much 
employed in watering and completing the sea- 
stock of ships homeward bound ; iilso in loading 
ships with pepper, timber, etc., from Bombay: 
and in shipping the produce of the forests oi 
Caiiara and Malabar, all of whicii is mfted off to 
vessels culled dow, boatile, patamar, etc. 

The Panyaui vianchc is a coasting boat of about 
50 feet long, 10 to 12 feet broad, and 5 ‘to 7 feet 
deep. It is framed with timbers and planks, 
which .are sewed together. The timbers are about 
4 feet asunder, and on ihem, inside, some few 
planks are placed as bands and clamps, which are 
nailed to the frame. These are very rudely put 
together, and not of niueli imporbince either in 
form or construction. Duritig tlie south-west 
monsoon, or frobi .June to November, they arc 
laid up at Baipur river for safety, and are only 
used in tli© fine- weather seasoD. They ci*l?ry the 
coir husk of the eocoannt, from which rope is 
made; copra, the inside albumen of the nut, 
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from which oil expressed; cajan, the leaf of 
t!ie Corypha umbraculifera tree, which is used for 
thatching houses, also for books, and Tarious 
other purposes; jagari sugar, made from the 
toddy or juice of the palm ; oil and arrack, a 
strong spirit, di&^illed from the toddy taken from 
the palm. These vessels keep along shore, and 
take advantage of the sail in rowing. They have 
generally from eight to ten men, who are fisher- 
men of the Mopjlah Muhammadans, descendants of 
Arabian settlers on the shores of the Peninsula, 
and who, marrying the daughtcis of the country, 
obtained the name of Mapillai, or sons-in-law, 
con^pted by Europeans into the above term. 

Tne Boutila manche^ of the island of Ceylon, 
navigates the Gulf of Manaar and the coasts of 
the southern part of the Peninsula of India. 
This boat is about 60 to 60 feet in length, 16 
to 18 feet in breadth, and 8 to 10 feet in depth, 
ha§ more of the European form than any of the 
Indian -built vessels that are met with. The after 
part shows the construction to be of Portuguese 
origin, as it is very similar to that of many of the 
boats still in use by the people of that country, 
which arc said to be of the same shape as the 
vessels in which Vasco da Gama stulcd to India. 
They have a deck fore and aft, and are built 
with all sorts of jungle wood in a very rough 
manner, and fastened with nails and bolts. They 
are equipped with one mast, which inclines for- 
ward, and a square lug-sail ; also a small bow- 
sprit, at about the angle of 46®, with a sort of 
jib foresail, one pair of shrouds, and a backstay, 
which completes tho rigging. These vessels carry 
on the trade of the island across the gulf. 

Mangalore manche, of the western coast of the 
Peninsula, is a flat-bottomed boat of burden, 
about 25 to 66 feet long, 6 to 7 feet broad, and 
4 to 5 feet deep. It is formed to meet the river, 
which is very shallow and flat ; and to land the 
cargoes of the patamars, which are discharged 
and loaded at the mouth of the rivers. Thi;so 
bouts arc sewed together similar to tho inasuiu' 
boat and other native vessels ; they are forced along 
by bamboo poles, as tho water is not more than 
from 6 to 10 feet deep, except in the south-west 
monsoon, when the rapids swell, and the whole 
of the river is considered impassable ; and at this 
period all tlic vessels arc taken to the shore and 
laid up. — Julge. 

MANCIIIIAU, a lake in tlu' Seliwan subdivision, 
Kuruchce <liRtrict in Hind. A little north of Lar- 
kliaiiH, on the right bank of the Indus, the Narrah 
or Stiakf' Uiver, a Hind Hcrpeiilinc, falls into Lake 
Manchhar, flows through it, and issues from the 
southern extremity under a fresh name, the Aral. 
'I’he Narrah and llio Aral form a seinieirclo of 
about GO miles from ])oint to, )>oint. 'Hiey are 
prolMibly artificial, jis their tortuous eour.se pre- 
sents tin* ap[)earaiice of imurs ratlu'i iliaii Natui‘e’.s 
(htiiigs. The country is so lovid that, when the 
Indus rises, the water flows up the Aral, and 
vice versa when the main stream fulls. 

At certain {leriods, when the Indus is higher 
than the lake, the current runs Into it through 
iiuincrous openings in the belt of alluvium between 
iti< bed and the lake. * 

Tho fisheries of the lake yield an annual reveauo 
of about £170, the rule being that oue-third of 
the flsh caught bt^comes the prop(Tty of (fovern- 
meut. The principal fish arc the (mla, wliich 


may be considered the fint3st in Sind, and the 
dambhto (or dhelri), A teddish-coloured flsh, often 
attainthg an enormous size. — Burton's SvindCj 
ii. p. 231 ; Imp, Gaz, 

MANCHIL. Hikd. A litter sluug on a pole, 
witli a top like a tilt. Used in the Himalaya. 

MANCHU, a luce who, in a.d. 1644, became 
rders in Cllina. The original seat of the reigning 
Manchu Tartar dynasty is the north-east of China. 
The dynasty has given every encouragement to 
tke Chinese forms of education, and has admitted 
tho learned men of the Chinese to a share in the 
administration, while retaining tho higher offices 
for tho Manchu. The emperor has numerous 
titles, all indicating some attribute of virtue or 
greatness, besides the most commonly used one 
of Hwang-ti. The family name of tho dynasty is 
Gioro or Golden, so called from its original 
founder, Aisin Gioro. All members of the blood 
are registered in the Clan Court. Those who are 
descended from an emperor have the privilege of 
I wearing a yellow girdle ; those, from the Manchu 
[ chiefs before they had become Chinese sovereigns 
I may only wear a red girdle. They all enjoy an 
allowance, but this is gradually reduced tho 
further thov recede from the throne, until at 
last it barely suffices to procure the necessaries 
of life. There arc four grand secretaries, but 
their power is very limited. They are called 
Ta-his-sze, and two of them are Manchus, and the 
others are Chinese. The senior post was always 
reserved for a Manchu, Li Hung v/hang, about 
1883, being the first Chinese to possess the pre- 
eminence. There are two undcr-secretoriert — one 
Manchu and the other Chinese — with tea sub- 
ordinates. Upon these sixteen officials devolves 
the work of placing all public matters before the 
emperor, and of receiving tho answers which are 
to be Rent forth as the official decisions. The fact 
of being a grand secretary does not prevent the 
official from holding other offices. The forma- 
tion of the Qr€ind Secretariat goes back to the first 
half of tho 17 til century, when tho present dynasty 
was placed upon the throne, and the principal 
value of membership is that it gives social pfe- 
ominence. The general council or Kiun-ki Cfhun 
was founded in 1730 by the emperor Yung-Cliing. 
'riic nieinbcrs of this council rarely exceed four. 
They meet every morning in a chamber set apart 
for their deliberations in tho interior of the palace. 

Next to those come the six boards of administra- 
tion, which have existCMl under slightly varying 
forms from a remote antiquity. The Hciiior of 
these is that of Civil Otfice or the Li Pu. The 
Work of this board is very lioavy, atul it is divided 
into four dei)artmcnts. The next iti order of 
rank is the Hoard of Uevenue or Hu Pu. 

All girls of Manchu nice, on attaining the‘«g»* 
of twelve, ought to ai>pe.ir Indore thcemptTor for 
him to iuak(‘ selections for his harem, and the 
families that have jiijfsonal obji'cls of ambition to 
attain consider it highly desirable toobliiiii adinis- 
sion in this way for one of their members into the 
palace. 'I'he Hoard of Kevenue is charged with 
the task of kcejnug and revising a complete list 
of the Manchu inaideli.s. The next board, that of 
Kites, siiperviBes all the ritual juuforinances and 
court ctTcmonies. Its ineinberB possess great 
|>ower and inllueiico at a court where everything 
18 decided in Hirict accordance with prec(;dent as 
established by the Hook of Kites. The Hoard of 
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War comes fourth, and all matters appertaining to or Futai, while the three provinces Shan-si, Ho- 
either the armyi or the navy come under its nan, and Shan-tung are administered by officials 
purview. The fifth board, that of Punishments, of that grade. There were, therefore, fiftc^ 
the Hing Pu, has power in both dvil and eriminal governors serving either under viceroys or in 
casea The Court of Censors, in conjunction mdependent command; but in 1877 Formosa 
with the Board of Punishments, fonns the highest was, after much deliberation, converted into a 
judicial authority in the kingdom. The moat governorship, and placed under the 16th Futai. 
onerous as well as the most dangerous duty which By usage the official entrusted with the control of 
a censor has to perform is to remonstrate with the Yellow River is styled governor-general or 
the emperor for any acts that may seem unworthy viceroy, and although he has no territorial author- 
of his rank and injurious to his reputation as a ity, it is dear that he holds an office of greater 
good and wise prince. The sixth and last of these difficulty than even the administration of a pro- 
boards is that of Works. It has the supreme vince. A recent change in the form of govem- 
direction of all public works throughout the realm, ment in Manchuria has also resulted in the addition 
These include the state of the canals, the high- of one to the ranks of the viceroys. When the 
roads, and the rivers, in addition to that of the Manchus established themselves in China they left 
fortifications of the towns and of the arsenals ; it the form of government in their own province 
provides the stores of the army, and attends to practically undisturbed, and as it was formed on 
the sewers and the cleansing of the gutters of the a military basis it was very much simpler than that 
camtal, in force among the Chinese. But at the same 

The Tsungli Yamen department only came into time, in order to sustain the national spirit, or 
existence in Januaiy 1861, for the transaction of gratify their own vanity, or possibly only to 
business with the foreign ministers resident in the do honour to their ancestors, they declared 
capital, whose sovereigns possessed by treaty the Moukden or Sheng-king to be the twin capital 
then novel position of admitted equality with the of the empire, and that the great administrative 
Chinese emperor. But from an early period a boards of Pekin should have offices there as 
department called the Li Fan Yuen has transacted as well as in the capital. The chief military officer 
all business with the tributaries and other external was of the rank of Tsiang-kun, but it naturally 
states which held intercourse with China on a followed that he and the civilians of the boards 
footing of distinct inferiority. This department soon came into collision, and gradually his author- 
is now usually termed the Colonial OiRce, the ity was enfeebled, if not absolutely superseded, 
privilege of membership being reserved for 'This state of things led to a formal investigation, 
Manchus and Mongols. This office superintends and in 187 5 it was proposed that for the Tsiang-kun 
the whole of the arrangements for the manage- a Tsung-tuh or viceroy, having supremo direction 
ment of the four divisions of Mongolia, as well as of all questions within the three divisions of 
those with regard to the dual government main- Manchuria,Bhould be substituted, and the president 
tained in Tibet. of the commission of inquiry became the first 

The Hanlin Yuen is the Chinese academy. To viceroy of Sheng-king. 
be a member of the Hanlin is in itself the highest The city of Pekin has a government of its own, 
distinction, and alone qualifies a man for the and is in no way dependent upon the viceroy of 
highest posts in the state. The Hanlin doctors Peh-cbi-li, in which province it is situated. It has 
are employed in drawing up all important state a mayor or Furriii, who is, however, subordinate 
papcrSyintbemostelcgant language and according to a minister fiom the Board of Works duly 
to the most approved form.. They also collect appointed for the purpose: There arc two distinct 
daily the records of the reign, which arc duly magistrates to assist in the regulation of a city, 
placM in the historiographer's department, but which, with what is believed to be a declining 
which never see the light until the dynasty has population, still contaios a million human beings, 
ceased to reign, and has been superseded by The military officials are divided not less strictly 
another. The Pekin Gazette is brought out by than the civilian. The Ti-tuh is the highest, and 
officials answerable for its accuracy to the police of this rank there arc only sixteen ; but the 
authorities of the capital. There are sixteen for- Tsiang-kun, who commands the Manchu ganwn 
ws^lng stations at Pekin for the , purpose of in each of the larger cities, is perhaps the most 
sending copies of the Gazette immediately on powerful of them all. He is quite independent of 
publication into the provinces. all the civil Chinese authorities, and only reports 

It is computed that in Pekin alone there are to the captain-general of his banner at Pekin. In 
not fewer than 20,000 officials employed in the the same wav the general-in-chief of the Pekin 
public offices and departments. For the pro- field force, wno is usually a Tartar of high birth 
vincial service in the higher grades there arc not and position, is only answerable to the throne 
more than 2000 persons employed in it above the itself. 

rank of assistant district magistrate. Of these The number of Manchu troops is estimated at 
there are eight viceroys, or Tsung-tuhs or Chetaia, 60,000 men. They are habitually under anns, 
who govern fifteen out of the eighteen provinces and are assiduously exercised in their profession, 
of China proper. Peh-chi-li and Sze-chuen are the The Government watches over them with great 
only single provinces having viceroys. The six anxiety, for the emperor has a strong interest in 
others are Kwang-tuug and Kwang-si (the Liang not allowing these troops to stagnate in inaction, 
or Two Kwang) ; Kiang-si, Kiang-su, and Anhwui He takes care that they shall preserve something 
(the Liang or Two Kiang) ; Foh-kien and Che- at least of the warlike character to which they 
kiang (Min Cheh) ; Yun-nan and Kwei-chu ; owe their conquest of the empire. A Manchu is 
Kan-su and Shen-si ; and, lastly, Hu-peh and under obligation to enrol himself under some 
Ho-nan (Hou-kwang). In each of these provinces, banner, and, failing to do so, loses bis privileges, 
with three exceptions, there is also a governor Many neglect to enrol themselves voluntarily in 
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order to avoid the conscription. The Mauchu, Byzantium, and upon that of China. Manchu 
who are still (1884) ruling, obtained possession Tartars of Manchuria are the bravest of the 
of the kingdom in 1643. Their founder was Mongol race. Much of Manchuria is now Chinese, 
Shun-shi, and the dynasty is styled Tsing, or and the Chinese language has been introduced, 
pure. They have placed Tartar garrisons in all Manchu Tartars are strongly made and active; 
tlio principal towns. His son Kang-hi, an able they are fond of the chase, and use the rifle and 
administrator, reigned from A.D. 1661 for 61 wolf-dogs. They dress like the Chinese, but wear 
years. The people had previously made several long hair parted down the middle. The women 
important canals, but Kang-hi excavated the have a loose jacket close round the neck, and 
grand canal which connects the inland navigation reaching to the waist, where it is fastened with 
of the great river with Pekin to the north, and loops on the right side. A bright red petticoat 
with Ningpo to the south. Early in the 18th reaches half-way below the knee. They have 
century, Kwei-chow broke out in rebellion, but silver ear-rings, wear bracelets of brass ana white 
it was suppressed ; subsequently dominion over metal, and they wear their hair with two long 
Tibet was acquired, and in the beginning of the tails separated by a leathern band, edged with 
19th century ^epal was made tributary. blue beads and a central line of cowries and brass 

The Manchu dynasty has four times been at beads below it. 
war with European powers, viz. with Qreat The Manchu forbid marriage between those 
Britain 1840-42, Great Britain and France 1 869-60, whose family names are different. In this respect 
and Franco 1884. China proper is arranged into they differ altogether from the Chinese and Brah- 
18 provinces, 15 under viceroys .and 3 under mans, who abstain from marrying into families 
governors, and these deputies or the rulers long with their own race name. The Manchu and the 
strove to prevent British ambassadors having Coreans have legends relating immaculate con- 
personal interviews with the sovereign. The ceptions. Mr. M^dows and Mr. Griffls (p. 166) 
viceroys were all in practice autonomous. But relate a Manchu legend of three heaven-bom 
about A.D. 1868 the Imperial Customs depart- virgins who dwelt near the Great White Mountains, 
ment was placed under Europeans, and has oeen As they were bathing in a lake a magpie dropped 
a recognition of the supreme authority. Insisting a blood-red fruit on the clothes of the youngest, 
upon the responsibility of the emperor, and This the maiden naturally ate, and forthwith con- 
refusing to treat with subordinate or provincial ceived, and she boro a son, whom they named 
officers, though at first deemed most obnoxious Ai-sin-Gioro, or Golden Family Stem, which is 
to its pride, has nevertheless afforded the most the family name of the emperors of China, 
cflicient support to the administrative rights of the The Fuyu are the aboriginal race of Corea. They 
Inmerial Government. trace their descent from a waiting-maid of the 

The Manchu is the most vocalic of the Tartar king of To-li or Korai. One day, while her master 
languages. It approaches to the Corcan, but has was absent on a hunting expedition, she saw float- 
other special vocalic affinities to the Japanese. — ing in the atmosphere a glistening vapour, which 
Mr. Rowland ITamiUon. entered her bosom. This tiny cloud seemed as 

MANCHURIA lies within lat. 39^ and 49® N., big as an egg. Under its influence slie conceived, 
and long. 120® and 138® E., and measures ap- and bore a son, who became the king of the tribe 
proximately 800 miles in length, and 600 miles in and kingdom of Fuyu. — IKiWiamoM ; GriJ/h^ 
oreadth. It is bounded on the south by the Gulf Korea ; Adams; Meadtnrs, 

of l^ch-chi-li and the highlands of Corea, on the MAND, probably aiiotlier name for the Med. 
east by the river Usuri, which divides it from There arc several tribes, — the Maiidar, Mandhor, 
UuBsian territory, on the nortli by the Amur, Mindhra, the Baluch tribe of Moiidrani ; and the 
and on the Avest by the rivere Naun, Sungari, and ancient towns of Mandra, Mandropat in Chach- 
the South-West Palisades. It is divided into gam, to the east of the Guni ; Muiidrasa, to the 
three provinces, viz. Liau-tung or Southern, north of the Makali Hills; and Miuidru and other 
Kirin or Central, and Tsi-tsi-har, the*Northerii similar names in Cutch. 

Provinces. The climate presents the extremes of MANDAKU or Maiida chettu. 3 ’el. A plant, 
lieat and cold. The Liau-Ho and Ta-yang-Ho, the juice of which is said to prevent baldness. 
Sungari, Harka, Usuri arc the only important MANUAL. Auab. A form of divination in 
rivei-s. The population numbers about fourteen Egypt, which owed ite celebrity in Europe to Mr. 
millions, Mancliu, Tartars, and Chinese. I-aiie. In the mandal, or jialin -divination, a 

In 1869-60, Russia’s represeutativo at Pekin, black slave was considered the best subject. 
General Igiiatieff, obtainc<l the surrender to When Lane wrote his account of this jugglery, he 
Russia of the maritime province of Manchuria, Avas unaware that^ Osman Avas a confederate of 
the value of which had been discovered at the the supposed magician, and supplied him with 

time of the Crimean war, and the Russian frontier the necessary hints. When Osman died, the 

wti« accordingly advanced to the close vicinity of Maghrabin magician said all inid gone Avrong since 
Corea and tho important city of Moukden. Osman Effendi departed. Three travellers had a 

Manchuria for ages pjujt has swarmed off masses seance in 1836, resulting in blundcT after blunder, 
of humanity into other lands, and at present her until they got disgusted and left. On that 

millions are pressing on her neighbours for room. occ:wion, amongst others, an absent person was 

Reseiirches have made it more than probable named, and Avas described by the magician as a 
that the Tartar, Manchu, and Tuiigus belong to tall Frank, Avith black hair, a long black beard, 
ono great stock ; that the Turkoman, as well as and one eye gone,— he being fair-haired, witli 
tho Tshude, Fill, Laplander, and Alagyar (Hun- eyes still (1884) perfect.— Lowe ; Burton, Mecca. 
gariaus) present another stOQk closely united, and MANDAL. GuJ. A close-woven silk and 
that both these families are originally connected gold fabric, used to form the rope-like turbands. 
with each other They sit upon the throne of MANDALA. Hind. Acircle,adi8tiict,adiviBion 
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of a country, a region, nM Tonda Mahdalam, MANDAPA or Mantapani, the pottico of a 
Paudu Manaalam, Chola Mandalam, Mandlaislr, Rindu temple ; an open building, a pavilion for 
and Okainandai. Also au orb ; also a section receiving and shcliering idols when carried in 
of a book. The Rig Veda has ten Manclala. procession for the performance of marriage or 
In Bengal, the headman of a village. In Purniali other festive ceremonies. 

it is the title of any respectable Hindu Sudra. MANDARA. Mount Mandara, celebrated in the 
A township, in its simplest form, is under a Puranic legends for the churning of the ocean, 
headman, bailed in the Dekhan and in the west lies southward of Bhagulpur. Vishnu is fabled to 
and centre of Hindustan Patel, Mandel in Bengal, have become incarnate in the form of a tortoise ; in 
Makoddum in many places. He is assisted by which shape he sustained the mountain Mandara, 
different officers, of whom the accountant and placed on his back to serve as an axis, whereon the 
watchman are the most important. 1. The gods and demons, Sura and Asura, — the vast sor- 
accountant, called Patwari in Hindustan, Kul- pent Yasuki serving as a rope, — churned the ocean 
karni and Ournum in the Dekhau and south of for the recovery of the amrita, or beverage of 
India, and Tallali in Gujerat. 2. The watchman, immortality. And the result of the operation that 
called Pasban, Gorayet, Peik, Domnha, etc., in chiefly distinguished this avatara, was the obtain- 
Hindiistan, Mahar in the Dekhau, Tillaii in the ment of fourteen articles, usually called fourteen 
south of India, and Paggi in Gujarat ; 3. Money- gems, or chaturdesa ratna, in common language 
changer or silversmith; 4. Priest; 6. Aatwhju; chowda ratni, — 1. the moon, Chandra ; 2. Sri or 
G. Smith; 7. Carpenter; 8. Barber; 9. Potter; Lakshml, the goddess of foHune and beauty; 3. 
10. Worker in leather ; 11, Tailor; 12. Washer- Sura, wine, or Suradevi, the goddess of wine; 
man; 13. Musician; 14. Minstrel; 15. Dancing- 4. Uchisrava, an eight-headed horse; 6. Kus- 
girl. The number is fixed by common opinion, tubha, a jewel of inestimable value ; G. Pariiata, 
and by tho native name Bara-balotta, at twelve, a tree that spontaneously yielded everything 
but varies in different villages, and the officers desired ; 7. Surabhi, a cow similarly bountiful ; 
included are not always the same, tliougli up to 8. Dlianwaiitara, a physician ; 9. Iravati, elephant 
No. 10 are seldom wanting. From 11 to 14 are of Tndra, with throe probosci ; 10. Chunk, a shell 
not so general, and the dancing-girl seems only conferring victory on whoever should sound it ; 
to be in the south of India. Each of these" 11. Dan usha, an unerring bow; 12. Bikh, poison 
village officers has a fee, sometimes in money, but or drugs : 18. Rbcmba, the Apsara, a beautiful 
more frequently a portion of produce, as a liandful and amiable woman ; 14. Amrita, tho beverage 
or two out of each measure of grain. — />. ; of immortality. 

MANDALA PITRUDAR was a Jaina ascetic, On the downfall of Buddhism, Mandara fell into 
said to have lived in the time of Ihija Krishna tlie hamls of the Saivites, and became a seat of 
Rayar, who reigned at Vijayanagaram in the their god so as to rival Henar(?s, and form, as the 
beginning of the 16th century. He wrote a Kasikhund states, a second Kaihisa. The legend 
poetic lexicon, Sudamaui Nikandn, somewhat on of (he churning of the ocean is an interpolation 
the plan of the Sanskrit A 111 erakosha. in tho Mababharata, and evidently refers to the 

MANDALAY, the capital of Independent contest between the Brahmans (Sura) and the 
Burma, is situated in lat. 21° 69' 4" N., and Buddhi^iLs (Asura), the great serpent Vasuki 
long. 9G° 8' E., about two miles from tho left alluding to tluj Nnga race. 

bank of the Ira wadi, in a level plain at MANDARIN, a magistrate of China, or a 
the foot of an isolated hill GOO feet in height, iiersou having authority, from a Portuguese word 
from which the city takes its name. The city Maiidar, to command. Chim.'so mandarins use 
proper is laid out in a square, cacli side of wdiich bamboo caps in summer as the oliicial head-dress, 
is a little over a mile in length. It is enclosiHl — Voyar/v, p. 180. 
in a brick wall, 2G feet high and 3 feet thick. MANDARIN DUt'K of China is the Aix 
An inner square, covering, an area of about 72 galericolata, costly birds oven in China, wjiere 
acres, is taken up by tho royal buildings. The tliey are called Ken ycong. They are regarded by 
parts of the city outside the royal enclosure aro the Chinese as patterns of conjugal fidelity, and 
inhabited by tho officials, civil and military, tlie ai’e usually c:irried about in tlieir marriage j)ro- 
Holdiers, and the general population. The central cesbu>nK. ISir John Bowriug hafl gn at difficulty 
or royal square is surrounded by an outer in obtaining a few. The Mandarin duck a|)penr.s 
HtcKikado of timber and an inner wall. Entering, to be indigenous to tlie country north of lV‘kin. 
tho stranger comes on a wide spacir, and then It has also been found in a wild state on tlie 
finds on the right the Government offices and Southern Amur. — (m. (Vn/Arnm/,v, p. bS9. 

the royal mint. There is also the high court, or MANDAVAli KOOIjV. Ta.m. Graves of the 
hlot dau, where tho four chief ministers sit to dead, ancient burial-places in tho (h)imbatoi’o 
liear uiqieals. The Pakhan MengJiee, oi» Foreign district, circles of various sizes. They contain 
Minister, and the Yaw- Ahtwcu-Woon, or Minister earthen jars, with fragments of human bones 
of tho Interior, have likewise their offices here, in earth, 'i'he term is supposed by Dr. Shortt 
The palace buildings lie behind a wall on the left, to be a dialectal change from Panda curzi, the 
The reception-hall with its rich decorations and usual name for the cairns of the south of India, 
uoldeti tlironc, and some of the outer apartments, MANDAYl, a large seaport town, iu hit. 22® 
nave been described by travellers ; but into the 51' N., and long. C9'‘ 3P 10., on tho west sicle of 
inner anartiiieuts no European has ever been a narrow creek, close on the Gulf of Cutch. Its 
admitted. Tho repousse gold and silver work is vessels aro from 25 to 200 tons burden, have a 
very beautiful and finished in execution ; and largo lateen wiil, with two masts, and are never 
Uio ivory and wuotl carvings, iu clear and bohl ilecked. 'Phey trade with /iauzibar, I’ersiaii 
ulUi-relievo,are artistic iu compOHilioiiainl di'sigii. Gulf, Mekran, and Sind. Population about 
Gitz. 50,000. Its chief is of tlic Haghela race. It 
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Ronds out some of the best seamen , pilots, and 
merchants, and exports cotton, wool, grain, ghi, 
find oil. 

MANDELSLO, a traveller to India, accom- 
panied the Duke of Holstein's mission to Russia 
and Persia, to which Olearius was secretary, in 
He had left Isfahan 16th January 1638, 
saw the ruins of Persepolis, passed through Shiraz, 
and on the 23d February 1639 reached Gomroon 
or Bandar Abbas. His surgeon, John Weinberg, 
died on the 22d March, and was buried in the 
English cemetery. On the 6th April, be em- 
barked for Surat with Messrs. Mandley and Hall, 
two English merchants, and arrived on the 25th ; 
and from Bandar Abbas be went on to Surat 
and Baroach, Brodera (Baroda), Ahmadabad, 
Cambay, JLahore, and Vezeapour, returning to 
Denmark, where he landed, May 1, 1640, from 
Surat. The narrative of his Voyages and Travels, 
translated by John Davies, was published in 
England, in one volume, with Olearius’ account 
of the Duke of Holstein’s mission in 1662 and 
1669, and gives a most interesting account of 
the factory at Surat, and of the factors’ manner 
of life. They w^ere the inventors of punch 
(Puntz of Mandelslo, Paunch of Fryer), so called 
from the five (in Hindustani punch) ingredientB, 
spirit, lemon or lime-juice, spice, sugar, and 
rodo-water, used in its composition. Th(* -r ura- 
of the Greeks was composed of wine, honey, 
cheese, meal, and oil . — Sir G. Birdwood, 

^f ANDEVILLE, Sin JOHN, author of a book 
of alleged travels in India and China. He set 
out from St. Albans in 1332, and returned and 
died in Liege in 1366. His descriptions of Ceylon 
are borrowed from Marco Polo and Odoric of 
I’orteiulu. He seems to have adopted, as regards 
Sumatra, the accounts of Odoric when he says, 

‘ Beside the yslo of Leraery is another yclept 
Sumobor ; and fast beside, a great ysle yclept' 
Java.' — Marsden's Stiinaira^ p. 7. 

MANDHATA, an island in the Nerbadda, be- 
longing to the Nimar district, contamiiig num^lous 
temples, ancient and modern, including the groat 
shrine of Oiiikar, a form of Siva. It is cleft in 
two by a deep ravine running nearly north and 
south, the eastern end containing about one- third 
of the whole area. The southern bank of the 
Kerbaddii opposite Maiidhata (ciilled Godarpura) 
is US precipitous as M.'indhata, aiid between them 
thi' river forms an exceedingly deep and silent 
pool, full of croeodiloH and large^ fish, many of 
which are so tame us to take grain off the knyer 
steps of the sacred ghats. The worship of Siva 
was i'Stablished here at an early age. On Man- 
dhufii the shiine of Oinkar, and on tin* southern 
bank that of Amtiresw'ar (lord of the ininiortids), 
arc two of the twelve great lingams which existed 
ill India when Mahmud of Ghazni demolished the 
temple of Soumath in A.l>. 1024. The name 
Oaikar is fr*om the syllable Om, which, says Pro- 
I’l^ssor Wilson, is a combination of letters invested 
by Hindu mysticism with peculiar sanctity, eni- 
ployiid in tint beginning of nil prayers. It 
eomprehends all the gods, the \ edus, the three 
spheres of the world, etc. The Brahmans who 
now oificlaUi at the shrine wish to exclude Omkar 
from the twelve lingams, and it is usually called 
A* di, or first, as Bomething above and before 
them all. The Narmada Khand supports them 
in this assertion, but as it contains a prophecy 


of the time when India shall be ruled by M'hlecha 
(non-Hindus) and other modern allusions, its 
antiquity is certainly a good deal open to doubt. 
The evidence of the Kasi Khand and other Saivite 
writings is against them, and the pilgrims who 
have vowed to visit the Bara jyoti lingam pay 
their adorations both to Omkar and Amareswar. 
The raja of Mandhata, who is hereditary custodian 
of all the modern temples, is a Bhilala, claiming 
descent from a Chauhan Rajput named Bharat 
Singh, who is stated in the wimily genealogy to 
l^ave taken Mandhata from a Bhil chief in the 
year a.d. 1165. — Atk, 

MANDHATA, Gurla Mandhata, also called 
Nimo Namzil, lies ten miles south of Lake Maua- 
sarowar. According to the legend told by the 
Milam Bhotia, the great mountain is the trans- 
formation of the body of a raja of Benares of 
the name of Mandhata, who is said to have died 
some thousands of years ago on the shores of the 
Manasarowar lake while on a pilgrimage to its 
waters. Another notable peak is Kailas ; it lies to 
the north of Manasarowar, and being in the Rhapo 
of a Hindu temple is greatly venerated by all the 
Hindus of Northern India. * Owing to its immense 
bulk and height,’ Siiys Mr. Ryall, ‘ 3000 feet above 
any within a radius of 40 miles, it is perhaps the 
most impressive sight in the whole of the Him- 
alayas ; the celebrated mountain of Nanga Parbat, 
N.W. of Kashmir, alone excepted.’ 

MANDI, a Native State of the Panjab, lying be- 
tween lat. 31® 23' 45" and 32® 4' N., and between 
long. 76® 40' and 77® 22' 30'’' E. The ruling family 
is Rajput, of the Chanda Bansi clan, and is known 
as Mandi^. Sen is the title borne by the ruling 
chief, whilst the younger members of the fpiily 
are called Sinh. The chiefships of Mondi and 
Sukhet were originally a single state, bounded 
by Kangra on the west and Kullu on the cast, 
by the Dbaoladhar mountains on the north and 
the Sutlej on the south: Mandi means the 
market, and its favourable position on the Beas 
river, at the junction of the two roads from the 
west and south, must have ensured its early 
occupation, which was rendered proB|)erous and 
lasting by the existence of valuable mines of iron 
and rock-salt in its immediate vicinity. 

Mandi town, in lat. 31® 43' N., and long. 
7G® 58' E., is on the banks of tht* Beas. The 
river hero is a swift torrent, and is spanned bv 
the new * Empress ' bridge. Tlie banks arc high 
and rocky. — Imp. Gaz. 

MANDIOCA or Manioc, the cassava root, is the 
Janipha manihot of Kunth, and Jatropha inani- 
hot of Liunuius, and furnishes the tiipioca of 
commerce. 'I'lie pub), after grating and washing, is 
thorouglily drained, and strainc<l through long 
cylindrical and pUutetl baskets. In India every 
planter or landholder should have at hand the 
cassava or mandioca plant, the root of which is 
of the same nature as rice, as delicious as the 
potato, and keeps fresh under ground for years, 
indifferent to great (dnuiges of heat or cold. 

It is a universal aiiicle of food in Brazil. 
Tirhut is in latitude north what Santa Cathaiinu 
is south, and eonforins to a great tlivirsity of 
climates, seasons, and soils. It is easily planted 
and cultivated, and gives a return six times 
greater iluui wheat. It is branchy, luid tho 
numerous knots or leaf-murks on the branchca 
aro each a new plant. In cutting the branches to 



MANDIR. 


MANDRAKE. 


plant, the are made about three inches long, 
and include two or three of these knots, and each 
plant will give from say twenty to sixty separate 
Mips, and therefore as many new plants. 

Manioca and arrowroot are both rather exten- 
sively grown in the maritime provinces of Ceylon, 
the former being inferior in quality to that grown 
in the West India Islands. From the manioca, 
the Singhalese prepare a fine flour resembling 
arrowroot, but much sweeter and far more nourish- 
ing. Boiled or baked with milk, it forms a most 
deucious meal, partaking of the nature of a rich 
custard. See Arrowroot ; Manibot 

MANDIR. Hind. A dancing hall at a Hindu 
temple. The mantapam of the Dravidian temples. 

MANDLA, a town and district in the Jubbiupur 
division of the Central Provinces, on the right 
bank of the Nerbadda. The district lies between 
lat. 22® 14' and 23® 22' N., and long. 80® and 81® 
48' £., with Rewah and part of the Balaspur district 
on the east, and Seoni, Balaghat, Raipur, and 
Balaspur on the south, with an area of 4719 square 
miles, and in 1877 a population of 223,883. It 
is a wild highland region, and 1724 feet above the 
sea. 

While the rani Durgavati, widow of Dalpat 
Sa, was regent, a.d. 1564, Asaf Khan, the Dehli 
viceroy, invaded Mandla. Durgavati opposed him, 
but she was defeated near Singaurghar in Jubbul- 
pur district, and she fell back on Oarha, and then 
on Mandla, where she took up a strong position 
in a narrow defile. Asaf Khan renewed the action, 
and suffered a check, but the next day he brought 
up his artillery and renewed the battle. The rani, 
though wounded, defended the pass in person, 
but the river in the rear of her army began to 
rise, and the Gond troops, alarmed at their retreat 
being cut off, broke anu fled, Durgavati snatched 
a dagger from her elephant driver, and plunged 
it into her bosom and died. 

The aboriginal tribes consist of Ahir, Haiga, Baser, 
Gauli, Gond, Dher, Mhar or Dhiraar, Kach’hi, Kol, 
Kurmo, Yclo, Lodho, 'Pcli, Punka, Marar, Melira. 

The original inhabitants of this district arc un- 
doubtedly the Gond and Baiga, who at. the 
present time form the larger share of the popula- 
tion. Next to these are Brahman families, some 
of whom affect to trace back tbeir arrival in 
Mandla to the time of Jadhava Raya in Sam vat 
415 (a.d. 358), though it is much more probable 
that they settled here in the reigns of Hirde 
Sah and* Narendra Sah, from Bamvat 1663 to 
1788 (a.d. 1606 to 1731). The former of these 
two kings introduced a number of foreigners 
into the country, especially a large colony of 
l^odhia, who settled in the valleys of the Ban jar, 
Motiuri, and Nerbadda, gave the name of Hirde- 
uagar to the taluka thus brought into cultivation, 
and did much by digging tanks and otherwise to 
colonize the best pmis of the district. The 
Malito arc the best cultivators, are Hindus, origin- 
ally of the Teli caste, and fonncrly resident at 
Maihir. The Mandla Good is divided into two 
classes, which again aro subdivided into forty-two 
different clans or got. The two classes arc the 
lUj Gond and the Kawan Bansi. The former is 
the Itigher, and outdo the highest caste Hindus in 
the matter of purifying themselves and aping them 
in all their religious ceremonies. Tliey wear the 
janifii or Brahmanical thread, and consider them- 
selvcft deeply insulted if compared in status with 


a Gond. Mr. Hislop says that thev carry their 
passion for purification so far that they have the 
faggots with which their food is cooked sprinkled 
with water before use. See Gond. 

MANDLESAR, town in Indore State, Central 
India, situated on the right bank of the Nerbadda, 
in lat. 22® 11' N., and long. 75® 42' E., on the 
route from Mhow (Mhau) to Asirgarh. — Imp, 
Gaz, 

MANDOH, the ghost of a Muhammadan, in 
Hindu demonology deemed the most malignant 
of all demons. 

MANDONG or Mandrong. Malay. A rush 
much used by the natives in the manufacture of 
rice and sugar bags, mats, and for tying up articl^ 
the fibre being strong. It grows spontaneously in 
the rice-fields of Province Wellesley, after the crop 
has been gathered, and overspreads them like a 
second crop. It may prove a suitable paper 
material. — Royle, 

MANDOO, now in ruins, some time the capital 
of the independent Muhammadan kingdom of 
Malwa. It is on a spur of the Vindhya mountains, 
overlooking the valley of the Nerbadda and the 
plains of Nimar, having a site at an elevation of 
more than 2000 feet above the sea. The city of 
Mandoo was founded by Hosbang Shah, the founder 
of Hosbangabad ; the second king, Muhammad 
Khilji, erected a mausoleum of white marble over 
•the remains of Hosbang Shah, still in good pre- 
servation. On the Mandoo Hill is a terrace on 
which its Hindu queen would recline to gaze on 
the sacred Nerbadda winding through Nimar; 
close to this terrace was erected a palace, near a 
well-known spring, which to this day is called the 
queen's fountain. In general, Muhammadan ruins 
arc situated on the plain, but the Mandoo ruins 
are in the midst of beautiful mountain scenery, 
80 that the combination of works of art with 
the beauties of nature is most charming. Afandoo 
is built on coralline limestone, but that used for 
building is derived from near Baug or Bagh. 

MANDRAKE, Atropa mandragora. 

Usul-uMufah, . . Arab. Mandragen, . , . OxH. 

Astrung,. ... „ Mandragola, ... It. 

Tubfah-us-sliaitan, ,, Lufahat, . . . Malay. 

Sorng-ul-kosbrob, . ,, Mardam-i giah, . Rkuh. 

Yebruj, .... ,, Yabruz, Yabrukb, . ,, 

Lakmuna,Lakinuni,HiND. Kaatjuti, . . . Tabi. 
Mandragorc, . . , Fr. 

The mandragora or mandrake, the fetid root of 
which was so celebrated in the magic rites and 
toxicology of the ancients, is known in the bazars 
of Central Asia and the north of India. It has 
various names, arising from its fancied resemblaiicu 
to the human form. It was formerly an article 
of the materia medica of Europe, but is now ex- 
ploded, though the leaves are still sometimes 
employed in preparing anodyne fomentationa 
The Arabians place the root, which they call Usul- 
ul-lufah, amongst their most powerful cathartics, 
and also suppose it to be of use as an antiapaamodio. 
What of it IB found in India is probably brought 
from Persia or Arabia. It is found in many parts 
of the south of Europe, is of poisonous qualities. 
Lufah is the plant Tuhfah-us-sbaitau is the 
fruit. Its properties are identical in nature with 
those of Atropa belladonna, but weaker, in conse- 
quence of drying and decomposLUoii of tlio atropia. 
The mandrakes of Genesis xxx. 14, are generally 
supposed to bo the root of Mandragora officinalis. 
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Calmct regards dudnini and plantains as citrons ; 
but violets, lilies, jasmines have all been named. 
The Cliiijcso physicians assert that this plant 
possesses the faculty of renovating exhausted 
constitutions. Some nations have believed that 
the root of the mandrake, if wholly dislodged 
from the ground, becomes the good genius of the 
possessor, not only curing a host of maladies, but 
discovering hidden treasures, doubling the amount 
of money locked up in a box, keeping off evil 
spirits, acting as a love-charm, and rendering 
vSovcral other notable services. — (TSh. n. 4GG ; 
y/oy/y, p. Faulkner; Ain, p. 2G ; Calmct, 

M AN KG AK or Maniyakaran. Tam. An agent, a 
native accountant, an overseer. 

MANKL, a pink water-lily of delicious perfume, 
commonly offered before the figures of Buddha. 
Its flower closes at sunset. 

MANEIiAVADU. Tf.l. An itinerant dealer 
in coral and gems, commonly termed a Manilla- 
inan, but probably from Mani, Sansk., a jewel. 

MANEKUNG, in the Himalaya, in lat. :)l° 56' 
N., long. 78" 24' E. Its crest is 18,612 feet, and 
the source of the Darbung there, 15,000 feet. A 
very didicult pass. Sec Kanawar. 

MANES of Hindus arc worshipped and have 
sacrifices offered to them on the third day, the 
twelfth day after demise, every month of the fn-st 
year, and on every anniversary. The Bhumij, 
Bhiiniya, and Kol tribes practise the ceremony by 
whicli the soul of a man just deceased is attracted 
back into the house soon after the funeral, appar- 
ently with the object of worsliipping it as a house- 
hold s[)irit. All Hindus bring back into the house 
the soul of their deceased relative, and then 
release it. 

MANG or Mhaug, a low caste tribe scattered 
through Kandesh, the Konkau, and Kolhapur, 
employed as village watchmen and in humble 
offices. The Mang reside outside villages. They 
aro met with in most of the hamlets throughout 
the Hyderabad country and in Berar, and serve 
as scavenger, guide, watchman, and executioner. 
Their signature mark is a knife. They are part of 
the Balutb, and, like the Dher and Mahar, are 
predial slaves of the village. There were 556,771 
111 1881 census returns of India. 

MANGA of Zanzibar is Arabia. The Arabs 
arc called Wa Manga by the people of Zanzibar, 
MANGALA. Sansk. The planet Mars, In 
Hindu mythology. Mars was son of Siva and the 
earth, and had several names. Mangal-var is 
Tuesday. — D, See Graha ; Va’ra. 

MANGALA SUTRA. Sansk. Tali, Hind. A 
thread with a gold coin or other valuable, which 
every Hindu married woman in the south of India 
wears during her husband's lifetime round her 
neck. It is tied on by the bridegroom at the time of 
marriage. In the north of India, it is a string or 
piece of silk tied round the wrist during the 
marriage ceremony. In other parts of India it is 
a string of glass beads set in gold, worn round 
the nc^ of the married woman. Its absence is a 
sign of widowhood. With the Toling people 
Mangala is applied to a married woman, a wife. 
The Hindu women of Bengal, on marriage, assume 
an iron bracelet. The Christian women of Europe 
wear a gold ring on the fourth finger of their left 
hand 

MANGAliORE, on the coast of Canara, in lat. 
12' 51' 40" N., and long. 74" 52' :5G" K., is built 


near the mouth of a river navigable by small 
vessols, with about 10 or 11 feet on the bar. It 
is a civil and military station of British India. It 
has long l)cen resorted to by vessels trading with 
Arabia. It was taken in 1708, again in 1783, by 
troops from Bombay ; and on one occasion after- 
w«ards was successfully held for nine months 
against a besieging force from Mysore, 10,000 
strong, with 100 guns. The garrison was com- 
manded by Colonel Campbell, of the 42d High- 
landers, with 700 Europeans and 2000 sepoys ; 
but when taken, the defenders were reduced to 
850. In 1709, Mangalore became British territory, 
and since that time it has only once been disturbed 
by the appearance of an enemy, namely, during 
the Coorg insurrection in 1837. — Imp, Gaz, 

MANGALORE or Mangala means fortunate. 
The native name is Kaudial ; the Mangalur, Man- 
jarur, and Mangaruth, according to the Greek 
writer Cosrnas (6th century), of Arab travellers. 
— Ynlc^ Calhcifj, ii. p. 451. 

MANGANESE. 

Mimg-kin, . . . Cnm. I Br.aunHtcin,GlnMcific,OER. 
BrumBtein, . . . DuT. I Kolna ka patimr, . liiNf). 
Savon du verre, . . Fli. [ Iddali kalu, . , Tkl. 

The substance known in commerce under this 
name is the peroxide or black oxide of the metal. 
It is commonly of an earthy appearance, and mixed 
with other ingredients, but sometimes in crystals 
of a black colour and metallic lustre. The sub- 
stance is well suited for glazing pottery, along 
with galena and felspar. In small quantities it 
gives a yellow colour ; in large, brown ; then a 
blood-red, purple, or black, as the proportion 
of inanganeso is increased. It has also tho 
property of hardening the glaze, so as to resist 
vinegar and weak acids. Concentrated mineral 
acids, however, will corrode it. It is largely con- 
sumed in tho manufacture of bleaching compounds ; 
it is also used by potters ; and it is considered tho 
cheapest material from which to procure oxygen. 

At the Madras Exhibitions of 1855 and 1857, the 
silicatcd sesquioxido was exhibited from Vizian- 
agram in blocks, weighing from 2 to 3 cwt. each, 
with from 53 to 54 per cent, of metallic mangan- 
ese. It has been discovered in a good many parts 
of the Madras Presidency under the form of earthy 
manganese ore, dendritic manganese ore, and com- 
bined with iron in a good many of the ochrey iron- 
stones, latcritcs, claystones, and cotton soils of 
India. It was mined by Hyder Ali and 'Tipu Sultan 
in tho Kupputgodc range. It has been found also 
in the iron ore near the lake at Ootacamund, and 
in the Kaiti valley ; also in Mergui, Burma, and 
the Himalaya. 

Good ore occurs in Kurnool, at Tumkur in 
Mysore ; in Sundur and Rudrar in tlie Coilcuutlah 
taluk. Brown wad and brown fibrous manganese 
occur at the Red Hills, Bangalore, and Cuddapah. 

In the bazars of the Pan jab, manganese in the 
forms of a silicated sesquioxido and a peroxide is 
obtainable as a black powder, or in lumps of the 
pyrolusitc. 

Manganese is found in China in connection with 
the iron ores of Chin-Chan of Ho-nan.-i-.Swi/A ; 
M. E, J, R.: Waterstone; Faulkner; Potrcll, Hand- 
book; Mason's Tenasscrim, 

MANGCHAR has a few dispersed haml^t»^. U 
is well irrigated with canals, and tho whole plain 
is intersected with bunds or dams to preservi^ tho 
rain. The tomans aro scattered over tho plain. 
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mangifeba INDICA* 


Many brood mares aro kept. It is separated from 
Mustung by a lengthened valley termed Khad, in 
which |hc Shirwani tribe of Brahlii dwell. The 
Brahui' tribes on the east border with the Manda- 
wart, Kuchik, and Puzh Rind tribes, and the 
Ghazgi Brahitt adjacent to Outch Gandava. 
MANGEL-WURZEL. 

Field beet, . , . Eng. | Mangold wurzel, . GSR. 
Betteravoa, . , • . Fa. | Biettola, It. 

A variety between the red and white beet has 
been a goo^ deal cultivated in France, Germany, 
and Switzerland, partly as food for cattle, and 
partly to bo used in distillation and in the extrac- 
tion of sugar. Its culture in Great Britain dates 
only from the end of the 18th century. It is 
employed almost entirely in the fattening of stock 
and the feeding of milch cows. 

MANGIFERA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Anacardiacea}. There are 
several species, but only M. Indica is of much 
value. M. coloneura, Knrz, of Burma ; M. 
foetida, Lourciro^ a native of Cochin-China, the 
Moluccas, Sumatra, and Penang; M. laxidora, 
Desu., indigenous in Mauritius ; M. sylvatica, 
Roxburgh^ a native of the hilly districts bordering 
on Sylhet, called Lukshrai-Am, grows to a great 
size, ited ^ bears a fruit which riiiens in February 
and March, and is eaten by the natives, though 
not so palahible as oven a bad mango. It 
is also dried and kept by them for medicinal 
purposes. M. oppositifolia, Uoxhnrgh^ a native of 
Rangoon, was proposed by Messrs. Wight and 
Arnott to bo formed into a distinct genus; M, 
glauco, Blainv,^ a tree of the Moluccas ; M. qundri- 
fida, Jack^ M. caesia, Jack^ trees of Sumatra ; M. 
gaiidaria of the Moluccas, and M. sylvatica of 
Tinnevelly. — Voigt; lloxb, p. 1041. 

MANGIFERA FCETIDA. Lour. Horse mango. 
La moot, , . , Burm. | Baohang, , , . 1 Mai*ay. 

This largo mango is cultivated at Mergui, and is ; 
quite a favourite with the natives, it has an | 
odour resembling the dorian, and, like that, has 
been introduced from the Straits. — Jh\ Mason. 

MANGIFERA INDICA. Linn. Mango. 

M. montana, Heync. i M. ilomoBtioa, Oturtn. 
MaghzaV, . . . Arab. Mang^a; . , Sumda, 
Am, . . .Beno.iHind. Mamaram, . . . Tam. 

That-yat, ^ . . Bubm. Mavi, Mamidi chettu, Trl. 

Mavena, . . . . . Can. Ela (fragrant) mavi, „ 

Mang-kwo, . . . CHIN. Gujju (dwarf) mamidi, ,, 

Palam, , . . . , Jav. Etamba (wild) mamidi, „ 

Kapalam, . . Lampuno. Kooha mamidi, , . „ 

Mampalam, Mava, Male A. Tiyya mamidi, . . „ 

Makandamu, Amra, Sans. Ambo, Uria, . • • „ 

Amba, Attamba, , Sinoh. 

The mango tree is generally diffused over all 
the warmer parts of 8. Asia, as far north as 30^ 
in the Panjab, in N. India up to 3500 ieet, and 
up to Nabu at an altitude of 4000. It has been 
successfully introduced into the West Indies. It 
grows to a great size, with an erect trunk, and 
dark-coloured cracked bark. Its flowering time is 
January, February, and March; the fruit ripens 
in May. June, and July, and is one of the most 
grateful fruits of the tropical p^ts of Asia. The 
Archipelagic names of the oultivated mango arp 
all, according to Crawfurd, derived from the Sans- 
krit, Malia-pahala, or great fruit Through the 
agepey of Europmns, however, the corrupted 
form of the Sunda name for the wild mango has 
become prevalent throughout the east, from 


gascar to the Philippines, and has extended to 
America. The ihangoes of Mazagaon were once 
celebrated. The best mangoes come from Goa, 
Bombay, Multan, Hushyarpur, and Karnal. The" 
best of all are the Paiwandi, or grafted mabgoes, 
at once known by the utter absence of all stringi- 
ness of texture,«and by their delicate flavour. 
Natives usually prefer mangoes when they are bo 
ripe that they have lost their Urmness, and arc 
quite flabby and Aoft. The wood is of a dull grey 
colour, porous, yet pretty durable if kept dry, but 
soon decays if exposed to wet, of the effect of^ 
which it is vCry senaitive. In very large old trees 
it acquires a light chocolate colour towards the 
centre of the trunk and larger branches. This is 
hard, closer grained, and much more <lurable. It 
is generally used for constructing masiila boats, 
and for packing-cases; the cabinet -makeri) at 
Madras prefer it to other wood for veneering on ; 
it is also generally used by coach -builders, cabinet- 
makers, and others, where common light wood is 
required, being the cheapest wood obtainable for 
packing-cases, boarding, and rough work, and for 
backs and linings of furniture. The wood holds 
a nail faster than any other wood. It is very 
serviceable for planks, when not exposed *to wet, 
and is much used for house purposes. It seenis 
to bear the action of salt water better than that 
of fresh ; is henco used for canoes. It could be 
readily creosoted. It is used in Mysore for the 
solid wheels of country carts and rough furnitiirt;. 
The root bark is an aromatic bitter. The kernels 
(ire large, and seem to contain some nourishment ; 
during times of scarcity and famine, they are 
boilca in the steam of water, and used as an 
article of diet. Propagating by layers, and graft- 
ing by approach, are the only modes of certainly 
continuing flue sorts, as well os of improving 
them. These have the advantage also of bearing 
when small in size, that is, only a few feet in 
height, and therefore well suited to culture in the 
hothouses of Europe. 

The mango tree is said to have been brought 
into India by Ravana from Ceylon. Some of the 
most esteemed sorts of tliis fruit in India are the 
Alphonso, Raspberry, Doria, Magbrabah, and the 
Mazagong. The practice of engrafting the mnngo 
was first introduced at Madras by Dr. Jamcn 
Anderson, who improved it in a great degrt'c. 
Propagation may easily be effected by seed and 
cuttings, etc., but the process is slow, as a tree 
thus raised will not bear fruit before the fifth or 
sixth year, whereas those tliat are grafted produce 
in the second or third, although it is injurious to 
the tree to let it bear so early, and the blossoms 
should be removed. Young grafts will sometimes, 
indeed very often, blossom the first season they 
are removed, but if allowed to bear fruit, it checks 
them for a length of time after. A mango graft 
may be applied at any time of the year, but tin*, 
stdde must be kept continually moist by Wtateriog. 
When the graft aqd stock have become united, the 
former must be partially divided by a notch with 
a sharp knife ; this may be done after six weeks 
have elapsed from the time of its first being uniU^d. 
A second cutting may be effected a fortniglit later, 
and the complete removal from the parent tree at 
the expiration of nine or ten weeks. After this, 
remove tiie graft into the shade for a fortnight 
longer* when it may be put into the spot wliere it 
is to remain. A graft tree never attains the si/i* 
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of a socilling, neither will it eontinuo to live or 
b(vir BO long, and it is doubted if tlio Rood of a 
graft mango would pio<luco tl]<* satTio fruit, whereas 
iVseiKUing often docs so. . The time that a seedling 
tokos to |)roduce fruit is the great objection to this 
mode of rearing trees ; nevertheless a youtig tree 
of three years old might hate onepf its branches 
brought into blossoni by ringing ; this* would 
enable the cultivator to ludgo if the trge was 
worth preserving or not. The Maghrabah variety 
is of a grocuish tinge inside when ripe, and by far 
the largest of the whole, being three times the 
size of an Alphonso, and it ripens the last. When 
the graft is planted out, it requires only a moderate 
proportion of care, clearing the ground of all weeds, 
and removing any buds that show themselves. 
A\ythin the space from the ground to where the 
fli^t branches are to rise from, all superfluous and 
weak shoots should be removed, more particularly 
those from the centre of the tree, ns also all 
branches that trail on the ground, unless required 
for grafting from. The trcf* is better for being 
pruned, and whenever the interior of a tree may 
contain superfluous .branches, or when there is not 
suflicient room for the growth of the young and 
fruit-bcafing shoots, a clear space must be pro- 
vided, and tliis can only be done by pruning. The 
best time for this operation is .soon after the tree 
hn.s done bearing fruit. No old and decayed wood 
aliould be allowed to nimain, and great care must 
be taken to remove, on the first appearance, the 
‘ borers,’ should they indicate their presence by 
their appearance on the bark. When trees are 
old ana have their bark injured, it must bo all 
cleared away, and the parts covered with a com- 
position. One mode of propagating by slips or 
cuttings is thus described : Take slips from the 
healthy branch of a mango tree, at least two feet 
long, taking care to cut it one inch above the joint 
at the top, and the same below the joint at the 
bottom. The cuttings will not all be equal, as in 
some branches the joints are short and in others 
long. The thickness of the slip is to be from x 
to inches in diameter. Half the length of 
thtj slip is to 1)0 slightly punctured with au awl, 
and then inserted into the ground to that depth 
(half of tlio slip), perfectly perpendicular, and 
then make a knob at the top of the slip with plain 
cow-dung. The cuttings must be well watered in 
such a manner as to keeji ii)> an uninterrupted 
moisture in tho gr«»uiid; and, inorcovor, the cut- 
ings are to be well shaded, and the coverings only 
to bo removed by degrees as the planks attain 
leaves and strmgtii, and not to be transplanted on 
any account until the next monsoon. The slips 
begin to bud within a month generally, but 
sometimes toke a much longer period. In all 
cases tho punctures are indispensably necessary, 
to admit of root-fibres being thrown out from 
them. 

The tree and its fruit may both be improved, if, 
during the cold season, the ground is dug all round 
the roots, and by tho addition of a suitable quantity 
of good old manure. Tho seed will only grow 
when fresh, and seldom after six weeks. When 
green, it is used for making preserves, pickles, 
tarts, etc. Tho mango may be procured twice in 
tho year in Bombay. Mango tree leaves are liable 
to bo attacked with a blight caused by an aphis. — 
Orji. Ainitlic^ Hnylc, IHddvIl^ McClellands (lliltsonf 
H'iyhts Clff/lunn^ Afasnn. 


MANGIFEKA OPPOSITIFOLIA. Roxk 
Oambesflcdca oppositifoUa, 4 Boueia opp*mitifoliji, Mria. 

W, awl A. I Mayan, .... Burm, 

A lofty spreading tree which grows wild in 
most parts of Burma. Fruit edible, yellow ; the 
size of a plum. There are several varieties, of 
which some are aweet, and others sour. Wood 
used for building purposes. — Cal, Cat. Ez.^ 1862 ; 
Roxh. i. p. 640; Mnlconi^s Travels^ i. p. 179. 

MAN(3LiIETTA, a genus of plants belonging to, 
the natural order Magnoliaceie. M. glauca has a 
white solid wood, which is largely employed in 
Java, imd is supposed to prevent the decay of 
corpses put into coflins made of it. — Ewj, Ctjc, ; 
Iloijgs VeU- Eing, 

MANG-MO, a name of Bamo, a frontier town 
in tho Shan territory, between Yim-uau and 
Burma. It has the Pu-long tribes and the Ka- 
khyen around it. 

MANGO BIRD, the bright yellow oriole. 

MANGO FISH, species of Polynemus, of the 
Irawadi and Ganges. P. longifdis, C'mu., P. para- 
disaeus, Luin.j and P. risua, the Tupsee-mutchee, 
8 or 9 inches long and 2 deep, are splendid fish and 
favourites with many ; they are nearly related to 
the mullets ; the last is remarkable for the long fila- 
ments to the pectoral fins, and as bciug witlmut a 
swimming-bladder, while tho other species have 
it large and stout. Five species are described by 
Dr. Buchanan in hisGangetic Fishes, but only two 
are of considerable size, occurring in tho estuaiy 
of the Hoogly. One of these, with another large 
species, is also described by Dr. Kussell in his 
work on the Fishes of tho Madras Coast. That 
figured iu bis tab. 184, and called maga-boosby, is 
Polynemus uronemus of Cuvier ; while the moga- 
Jellee, tab. 188, named P. tctradactylus by 8baw, 
IS probably P. T(‘ria of Buchanan. Both, but 
especially the first, Kussell says, are esteemm for 
the table, and called roeball by the English. — 
Manon, Sec Polynemus. 

MANGOH. Hind. An edible Himalayan root. 

MANGO PEEL, dried mango, tho Am chur or 
Am khusk or Ambusi, Hind., dried mangoes. 
Mango pickles are much in use amongst both 
Europeans and natives. Take about 800 green 
mangoes, divide into two, and dry in the sun 
for tliree days. Take of turmeric, 4i oz. ; garlic, 
3Jt oz. ; salt, G lbs.; mustard, 1^ oz; and cori- 
ander seed, toasted, 1^ oz. ; — mix the spices 
together, and lay the mixture in alternate layers 
with the mangoes, and add 9 oz. of giiigelly oil. 
'i'he green fruit of the mango is used for making 
cliatnics, pickles, and curries. Mangoes, when full 
grown, arc cut into slices, dried in the sun and 
prcserv(‘(l, an<l they form an article of commerce ; 
used in aoidulatiiig curries, mulligatawnies, etc. 
Mango spirit is prepared from the mango. The 
taste of the spirit is not unlike whisky, and far 
superior to anything of the sort sold in Indian 
bazars for every purpose to which the latter is 
applied. With the specific gravity about *9085, 
temperature of 80® F., gives about 60 per cent, of 
alcohol to the volume of spirit. 

MANGOSTEEN, Garcinia mangostona. 

ManggU, Bau, Jav.,Mal. I Shan-chuh-kwo, . Oh in. 
Manggusto, ... „ Monggos, . , Lamuno. 

Maiiggisi, .... Bum. | Maiigu, . . . Sunda. 

The inangostecn plant is about the size of a 
cherry tree, and very handsome. It grows in 
perfection as far as 14® north of tiu* equator and 
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7® south of it. A congenial proportion of heat mangrove swamiw is used by the Tavoy women 
and moisture throughout the year seems much in dyeing red, but Mr. Mason thinks only as a 
more requisite than soil or latitude for the success- mordant. Rhisophora gymnorhisa, the Kayu 
ful growth of this fruit. Malaya's nectared api-api of the Malays, is used for fuel in the Indian 
mangosteen is truly a delicious fruit, and is by Archipelago. The cuttings of the black mangrove 
many esteemed as the most palatable of known or Rhizophora (uppu ponna), as of the white 
fruits. It is cultivated to a considerable extent mangrove, the Avicennia tomentosa (Mada chettu) 
in Mergfui and Tavoy,— in Mergui ripening in May, and of the Sonneratia, are used for firewood at 
— and it has been successfully introduced into Masulipatam. Mangrove bark is imported from 
the Travancore province ; and both the nutmeg Singapore and Siam into China, where it is used 
and the mangosteen have been introduced with to tan sails, cordage, and nets, and is called iCau- 
singular succew at Ceylon, while their cultivation p*i. Curriers in England have failed with it, 
has entirely failed in Bengal. although the bark, fruit, and roots all abound in 

Bontius thus describes this delicious fruit — tannin. — Smith, M.M.C\ ; RoyU^ Fib. PL p. 301 ; 

* Cedant Hesperii longe hino, mala aurea fnictus, Mason ; Craivfurd, p. 266 ; Cat, Ex., 1862. 

Ambrosia pascit Mangostam, et neotare Divoa.* MANGU. This wood, and the ati ati, the kra- 

Its characteristic quality is extreme delicacy of minan, the purwo-kuning, and several others, are 
flavour, without being rich or luscious. It is a employed as timber at Singapore, 
drupe of a brownish-red colour, and the size of a MANGUIAN, aboriginal tribes occupying the 
common apple, consisting of a ^ick rind, some- interior of the island of Mindoro. The Manguianes 
what hard on the outside, but soft and succulent are a mild people, but so little advanced in civilisa- 
within, encompassing kernels which are covered tion, that European visitors, who have not had 
with a juicy and perfectly white pulp, which is opportunities of personal communication with the 
the part eaten, or more properly suched, for it Manguian,oftenleavethei8land with the impression 
dissolves in the mouth. The thick fleshy rind is that they are only a more savage variety of the 
given internally in diarrhoea and dysentery, and same race. — Jo?/?*. In<]. Arch.; Earl, p. 133. 
is applied as an astringent externally. — Marsden's MANT. Sansk. Literally precious stone. In 

Sumatra ; Craw/urd^s Diet. ; Mason's Tenasserirn. Tibet, long dykes covered with slate slabs, en- 
MANGROVES are plants, shrubs, and trees, graved with the words, * Om ! mani padma om,' or 
of the natural order Knizophoracetc, Lindley, In walls 4 to 5 feet in height tiud 4 to 8 in breadth, 
the East Indies, the principal are — Bruiguiera but their length varies much. One, 2200 feet 
caryophylloides, cylindrica,eriopetala,gymnorhizR, long, is on the rood leading from tho bonks of the 
Malal )arica, parviflora, and Rhecdii ; Carallia Indus to Leh. They are generally of loose stones, 
garcinifolia, lancemfolia, lucida, Zeylanica, and and have flagstaffs at their ends. They arc often 
Candollianus ; Rhizophora conjugate, mangle, of mingled heaps of broken things, which are 
and mucroiiata; Ceriops Roxburghianus, Can- raised up in notable places and hills as objects 
doleana, and Kandelia Rhecdii. of peculiar veneration. Om is an often occurring 

Mangroves abound on the coasts of the Bay of word amongst Buddhist Tibetans in the prayer, 
Bengal, and of the Indian islands. The true man- Om ! mani padma om. In passing the Mani, the 
groves are remarkable for the copious develop- Ladakhi keep them on the right hand. The ^me 
roent of adventitious roots, which arch outwards is done in passing monasteries. They are votive 
from the base of the stem over the reeking mud- offerings from all classes of people for the attain- 
flats in which they delight ; and yet more so from ment of some object. 

the circumstance that the seed germinates in the MANI. Hind. A weight (agricultural) = 6} 
ripefruitwhilestill attached totheparent tree, grow- mauuds. 

ing down into the mud. or attaining afootormorein MANI or Manes, a Persian of the time of 

length before falling. Rhizophora mangle is used in Shapor, a.d. 277. He pretended to be the Paraclete 
tanning, and its wood gives a red dye.. The tree promised in the 14th chapter of John, and soon 
forms a striking feature in the physical geography established a sect, but was persecuted by Shapor, 
of tho Archipelago, as it does indeed of Si tropical on which he fled to Eastern Tartary. While there, 
countries, for a belt of it as deep as the reacn of he engaged in drawing, and produced a great 
the tide is alwavs found wherever there is a many extraordinary figures, which his followers, 
shallow and muddy shore. The tree rises to the on his return, believed were given to him in 
height of 40 or 50 feet, and is invariablv found heaven, where he informed them be h^ spent 
in such situations constituting a dense and almost the time during his retreat. His religion is known 
impenetrable forest Each tree 8tan<k on a to Europeans as the Manichean, a mixture of 
cradle of its own roots from 5 to 6 feet high, bare magian, Christian, Buddhism, and Hinduism, 
at low water, but as the tide rises covert so as Christian patriarchs and bishops followed him. 
to give the appearance of trees growing in the He blendea with his doctrine the metempsychosis 
sea. Mangrove jungle is the favourite resort of and the two principles of Zertusht He was put 
mosquitoes and oroc^iles, and affords a convenient to death by Bahram i. about a.d. 277. Sir 
and almost inaccessible retreat to pirates. The W. Jones, however, gives the date 242 as that of 
bark of Rhizophora mangle is used in the East king Sba^r of Persia, and the date of the death 
and West Indies to dye chocolate colour. This of Mani as a.d. 272. — ChatJielcPs iiindnstan; Sir 
was one of the colours introduced by Dr. Ban- W. Jones, v. p. 600 ; Mosheim^ EccL Hist, i. c. v. ; 
croft, and for the exclusive use of which he Socrat, Schol, Lit, i. c. xxii. ; H, G, fCeene, 
obtained an Act of Parliament It is procured MANIAM or Maniyam. Ahab. In the south 
in plenty at Arakan, in Malabar, and at Singapore, of India, lands held rent-free ot under easy con- 
and as it is often imported for tanning, can be ditions. Professor Wilson traces it from Manya, 
readily enough obtained if found .valuable to the Sansk., respectable. It is probably from Inam, 
home dyer. The bark of a small tree from the Aeabic, gift. There are four kinds of tenure, 
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viz, ardha^ dutnbala, sanad, and sarva-matiyain. 
— CaZ, Cat, Ex,, 1862. 

MANIAUK or Maneeoga. Buru. A wood 
much used for rice-pounders. Abundant all over 
the Tenasserim and Martaban provinces. When 
Boaaoned, it floats in water ; when stored, it soon 
dies and rots. The roots are used for medicine ; 
the fruit is eaten by BurAiesc. 

MANI CHAKA, Chandra - kanta. Sansk. 
The moonstone. 

MANitlAR, Maninr, or Mannair, a maker of 
gloss bracelets worn by women, a jeweller. 

MANIHOT AlPI. Pohl, The sweet cassava 
plant ; the root reddish and harmless, and can be 
used as a vegetable after simple boiling, and 
tapioca can be prepared from it ; it grows several 
feet high,— V. Mueller, 

MANIHOT UTILISSIMA. Pohl, 

Janipha manihot, Kth, | Oaaaava manioc. 

Ainy, Kaviaraku, Brazil. Piwore, Ouyeon, Guiana. 
Tapioca plant, . . Eno. | Maaoto, . . . Mexico. 

Manihot utilissiina, Pohl, the bitter cassava or 
tapioca plant The yellowish tubers attain a 
length of three feet, and a weight of 30 lbs., in 
warm countries, and arc available in eight montlis, 
though they continue to grow longer than that. 
The growth of the plant upwards is checked by 
breaking off the ouds. The propagation is 
effected by cuttings from the ligneous part of 
the stem. It is a very exhausting crop, needs 
rich soil and manuring, and the soil must not be 
wet The tubers do not become soft by boiling. 
They can be converted into bread or cakes, the 
volatile poison of the milky sap being destroyed 
through pressing of the grated root in the flrst 
instance, and the remaining acridity is expelled 
by the heating process. The starch, heated in a 
moist state, furnishes the tapioca. — Von Muclltr, 
See Mandioca. 

Mj^fKHYALA, a village and group of ruins 
in the Rawal Pindi district of Panjab, lying in 
lat. 83® 27' 30" N., and long. 73® 17' 15" B. The 
small village is 40 miles from the Jhelum on the 
high road. It is a little more than half-way between 
Attock and the town of Jhelum. It is built on the 
ruins of a very ancient city of unknown origin, 
but its position and the abundance of coins 
found in the ruins, admit of the assumption that 
it must have been the capital of all the countrr 
between the Indus and Hydaspes, a country whicn 
the ancients knew by the name of Taxila, and of 
which frequent mention is made in the history of 
Alexander. Near it are 15 or 20 Buddhist topes, 
most of which were opened by General Ventura 
and M. Court about the year 1830, when relics 
of great value were found. In one was a gold 
cylinder enclosed in one of silver, and that again 
in one of copper. In the innermost one were 
four gold coins, ten precious stones, and four 
pearls, with some worn Roman coins, one of date 
B.C. SO. General Cunningham opened one, in 
which he found a copper coin of the Satrap 
Zeionises, enclosed wito other relics in a glass 
stopper bottle. The prinoipid tope was figured 
1^ Mr. Elphinstone, and is 127 feet in diameter, 
ijeneral Ventura found in it three separate deposits 
of relics with coins, some Sassanian, one of i aso- 
verma (a.d. 720), one of AbduUah-bin-Hassiin, 
struck at Menr A.H. 66 (a.x>. 686). One tope is 
60 feet high, and 820 feet in drcnmference.— 
FetguMwn, p. 79. 


MANILA. 

MANIKI, amongst the Kol, the head of a 
number of Munda. 

M ANIK RAI, a Chauhan king who, in a.d. 685 
(Hi lira 63), met the first Muhammadan invaders 
of India, who wore part of an army sent into 
Sind by the khalif Umar. Manik Kai and his 
son Lot were both killed, but the anniversary of 
Lot’s dc^th is still preserved by the Chauhan. 
The family then retired to Sambur in Rajputana, 
where they prospered, and great Rajput families 
descended from it are known as the Hara, MohU, 
Bhadaurea, Dhanarea, with the Kheechee, Nar- 
bhnna, Bhowreecha, etc. The flrst -named four 
established independent kingdoms. In a.d. 1170, 
the Chauhan wrested Dehli from the Tuar Rajputs, 
as recorded in inscriptions in a Jain temple at 
Morakuro, and on the column at DdhlL Through- 
out the subsequent period of the Muhammawi 
conquests of India, the Chauhan retained their 
fame for heroic endurance of misfortune above 
all other warlike tribes of India. 

MANIKYAVA-CHAKAR, a devotee of Siva, 
a poet. 

MANILA, the capital of Lu^on and the Spanish 
Indies, one of the largest in the Philippine Islands, 
and thoecat of the Spanish Government in the east, 
situated in lat. 14® 36' N., and long. 120® 67' 20" 
E. Manila is on the right ^nk of the river. It was 
founded in 1581, and in 1851 contained a popu- 
lation of 150,000. In 1762, Roya surrendered, 
aud transferred the island to the British. It is a 
large city and convenient for trade, the adiacent 
country producing excellent indigo, sugar, tobacco, 
and hemp for cordage. Manila Bay is a large 
inlet in the S.W. coast of IjU^jod, about 22 miles 
in extent each way ; the city of Manila stands on 
its eastern shore, about 25 miles from the entrance. 
The Spanish Indians are passionately fond of dress 
and personal decoration, and are given to pleasure. 
To a certain point they will work, but they are 
improvident and devoid of ambition, taking no 
thought for the morrow. There is much sympathy 
between the Indians and the Spaniards, and inter- 
course between the two races by no means entails 
the social degradation of the children which it 
does in India. The Mestizos of the Philippines 
are a more fortunate product than the Indian 
half-castes, for they usually combine the best 
points, physically speaking, of both parents. The 
true aborigines of the PhilippineB, in the moun- 
tains and toe less habitable parts of the islands, 
are several tribes of savages who have not been 
brought within the government of the priests. 
The Negritos ore woolly-headed people of tne trae 
African type. They ore hannlew and docile. 
The Iggrotos, a straight-haired tribe, fierce and 
untameable, inhabiting still more remote parts of 
the jungle, are very little known to the Spaniards. 
In toe Philippines earthquakes are not only fre- 
quent but severe. A very important one occurred 
in 1880. 

Cock-fighting is carried to a passion unknown 
elsewhere. Every Manila Indian has a ^me cock 
upon hia shoulder, or tucked under his arm, or 
occasioDally perched on his head ; and when two 
men meet they will speak a few words, squat 
down, and allow their respective birds, who have 
meanwhile been bristling up with warlike ardour, to 
take a few quiet pecks at each other, rad without 
further comment each will go on his vrw, rad 
each cock resume a peaceful atUtude. Yet, as 
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there is a tax on cock*fightingy it is unlawful to sererely during long periods oi excessive heaUand 
allow the cocks to come to a regular pitched drought. The custom there, after cleaning the 
battle, excepting at the proper certified co^-pits; land thoroughly, is to plant small plants of about 
the same with gambling out of the licensed houses ; 3 feet high, leaving a space of from 2 to 3 yards 
and half the convicts that are seen working on between each, the young shoots which spring up 
the roads in chains arc doingsofor the grave offence later round the parent stem filling up the inter- 
of fighting their cocks or playing ‘ monte * in un- vening spaces, the ground being thoroughly cleaned 
licensed places, by the roadside, or anywhere but and freed from weeds at least twice a year. In a 
at one of the Government establishments. The favourable soil, the first crop will be available in 
principal saints* days and Sunday afternoons are about two years after planting, but will only be 
the favourite cock>fighiing times. The cocks are about one-third of the full production. In the 
spurr^ with bright pieces of steel, about 8 inches fourth year a full crop will be obtained. The plants 
long, and as sharp as the best rasor, — generally must on no account be allowed to fruit, as they 
made out of old razors ; and frequently both birds then become worthless. When matured, th^ are 
lie dead at the same moment. Sometimes an cut down about a foot from the ground ; and 
accidental blow from the inferior bird settles the labourer strips off layers from the trunk, which 
question, for the spurs are deadly, and do not arc cut into strips of about 3 inches wide, or, pay, 
need much repetition to become effective. In three strips to each layer. The strips are each 
general, the handsomer bird is the vanquished, drawn through between a blunt Icnifo and a board, 
and the lesser and meaner-looking the hero and to remove the pulpy vcgetoble matter from the 
victor. The Indians often pluck a beaten cock fibre, which is then spread in the sun to dry. So 
alive in revenge at his having lost, though the soon as it has been thoroughly dried, it is ready 
poor brute has been the petted and constant com- for the market. The appearance of the fibre 
panion of his master for months before, and has depends entirely on the care bestowed in drying 
learnt all the ways which domestic animals do it, as, should it be exposed to rain or not thoroughly 
learn when in hourly contact with man. — JAterary dried, it becomes discoloured or assumes a brownish 
Gazette. tinge, and loses strength to some extent. The 

MANILA DRAGON CANES. These white outside layer produces a reddish -coloured fibre, 
and brown canes of commerce are supposed to be which is, however, quito sound, and is easily dis- 
the stem of the Calamus draco, the dragon^s blood tinguishable from spoiled hemp. The cost of 
palm. See Calamus; Cane; Dragon Cane. preparing and planting a quinon (10,000 square 

MANILA HEMP. I.a mot, Bisaya ; Abaca, fathoms), and keeping it clean up to the time of 
Tag. The Musa textilis plant, which yields this the first crop, is estimated at $200 to $300, not 
hemp, was introduced by Dr, Roxburgh into the including the original cost of the land, and after- 
Northern Circars, but it had been neglected and wards an annual outlay of about $60 would bo 
died out, and during the administration of Lord req'iired to keep the soil free from weeds, etc. 
Harris, Colonel (now Sir George) Balfour obtained The above-mentioned extent of land* Would pre- 
fer Madras a fresh supply of its roots, and it is duco 30 to 40 pikuls (140 lbs. English each), after 
mrowing freely in the Wynad ; but Great Britain the plantation is three years old. The labourers 
IS annually importing 18,000 tons of . it from receive one-half of the result of their work, the 
Manila, value nearly a million sterling, although other half going to the owners of the trees. The 
India, in two years* care, could supply all the quantity cleaned by one man working steadily day 
demand. It is a native of the Philippine Islands, by day averages about 12 lbs. When once planted, 
where there are several varieties known under the trees send up shoot after shoot from the old 
different names. The Abaca brava, the wild roots, and a plantation will continue to give a good 
abaca, is called by the Bicoles, agotai, but the production for from 16 to 20 years, after which 
fibres of the mountain abaca, only, serve for the soil becomes exhausted, and new land has to 
making ropes, which arc called by them Agotag, be planted. The total production of the fibre in 
Amoquid. The Sagig and I^quis of the Bisaya the islands in 1882 was 325,600 bales, or 40,700 
are other varieties. Rumphius states that the tons, which is just about the estimated total con- 
Malay name of the Laquis is Pissang utan, which suction of the world. 

means wild plantain. It is called in Amboyna The imports into Britain of hemp from Manila 
Kula abbal ; in Temate Fana ; and in Mindanao 'were — 

Coffo; also the cloth made from it. The abaca 18^7, 332,804 cwt. £488,069 
is abundant in the volcanic region of the \\ Jsiloar 

Philippine Islands froni Lu^on to Mindanao, as iml 407)431 || 622)776 

also in the neighbouring islands as far south In Britain it is used for the finer cordage, 
as the Moluccas. It therefore extends from the yachts’ rigging, and clothes-lines. — Royle^ Fib. PL 
e 9 [uator to lat. 20® N., and mav probably be MANIPUR STATE is the Kasse or Kathe of 
easily cultivated in Travancore, Anian, Assam, the Burmese. It is situated between lat. 23® 49' 
and the Northern Circars. . r 25® 41' N., and long. 93® 5' and 94® 82' E. 

Mr, G. A. K. Honev, British Consul, Manila, The population of the valley and surrounding 
reports that the plant Hirives best in soil largely hills is estimated to be about 74,000 hillmen and 
impregnated with decayed vegetable matter, the 65,000 Manipuris. It is bounded to the W, by 
districts in which it is planted being to a ^eat Cacliar and the Naga Hflis, to the N. by the Naga 
extent ^laimed forest lands. Hilly land is the Hills Agency and independent Naga tribes, to 
most suitable, the plant yielding more abundantly the E. by tne Naga trines and Burma, and to 
on such than on low-lying flat ground. The the S. by Kuki tribes. It has an area of 7600 
pwts reqi^e a large mount of moisture, and square miles, of which 7000 square miles are 
the production is chiefly in the southern districts, mountainous lands, ii^abited by various hill 
where the rainfall is ^eater. The plants suffer tribes, speaking at least 20 different languages. 
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2881, 853,770 cwt. £691,186 

1882, 873,231 „ 830,033 

1883, 330,132 „ 747,031 



MANIPUR STATE. 


MANIS PENTADACTYLA. 


The valloj part of Manipur is the centre of the i 
chain of vafleys which connect India and Burma, 
having to its east and west those of Rubbo and 
Oachar. The valley is 2570 feet above the sea. 
Much of the valley is at all seasons covered with 
water. It seems indeed at one time to have 
formed a large lake, and the piece of water in the 
«outh, called the Logtak, appears to be the 
rapidly filling remnant of it. The valley seems 
briginally to have been occupied by several tribes, 
the principal of which were named Koomul, 
Looang, Moirang, and Mei-thei, all of whom came 
from different dfrections. For a time, the 
Koomul appear to have been the most powerful, 
and after its declension, the Moirang tribe. The 
principal is now the Mei-thei, next the Fhoong- 
nai, after whom the Teng-kul, the Ayok-pa, the 
Kei, the Ijoeo, and Muhammadan. The Mei-thei 
population is divided Into four parts, called 
Punrab, which are designated in the order of 
their seniority, — Ka-phiim, Lai-phum, Ahull-oop, 
and Nihar-oop. The Loee pay tribute, and is 
considered so inferior that the name Mei-thei is 
not given to it. 

The Manipuri native tribes on the south of the 
valley of Assam are the Manipuri, Songpu, Ka- 
pwi, Koreng, Maram, Chaniphung, and Luhuppu. 
They are bounded on the east by the Shan of the 
Kynduayn, and on the N., S., and W. by the 
Nags and Heuma. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether there is any marked transition from the 
Manipuri tribes and dialects to those of the 
Southern Naga on the one side, and those of the 
Yuma range and the Blue Mountain on the 
other* The Meiung speak a language of Sanskrit 
derivation. .They are now in a servile condition, 
performing the duties of grass-cutters to their 
conquerors. The Maibee are priestesses of an 
order said to have been instituted many hundreds 
of years ago by one of the royal princesses. The 
oldest family of Brahmans in Manipur is called 
Hungoi-bun, from Hungoi, a frog, assigned as a 
nickname to the first Brahman, because he 
astonished the Manipuris by the frequency of his 
ablutions. 

The Manipuris are distinguished for their 
enthusiastic love of horses, and skill in equitation 
over all the neighbouring tribes. Their breed of 
small horses is celebrated, but it is said they are 
fast dying out. The great national game of the 
Manipuri is hockey on horseback. The principal 
national festivals are the Hiyang, the Lumchail, 
and the Hanchong, at which the national game of 
hockey, with boat racing and foot racing, are the 
chief attractions. 

The inhabitants of the hills around the valley 
of Manipur in the west are known under the 
general appellation of Naga and Kuki. 

The marshes of the south, in the vicinity of the 
Logtak, afford a retreat to serpents of a formid- 
able size, and the whole valley of Manipur is 
much infested by them. Some of them are 
exceedingly active and bold, as the Tanglei. It 
is fond of ascending bamboos, along the branches 
of which it moves with great velocity, and if 
enraged, throws itself from an extraordinary 
height upon the object of its anger. Ito bite is 
said to be mortal. This, added to its great 
activity and fierceness, makes the Tanglei an 
object of dread.— Uolfon’s EthnoU>gy; M^CullocKs 
jRccordf. 


MANIS AURITA. Hodgxon. 

M. Javanioa, Blyth» | M. pentadactyla, BodgtoA, 
The Ling-li of the Chinese is the scaly ant- 
eater. The genus Manis belong to the order 
Edentata, in which also are classed the Tar^grada 
or Sloths and the Effodientia or Burrowers, the 
family Manididae being the Pangolins. This 
manis occurs in Sikkim, and extends thence 
through the Indo-Chinese countries into China 
itself ; the Chinese name means the jungle carp. 
It is sold in the markets of Canton, where its 
flesh is considered excellent and its scales medi- 
cinal. Dr. Gray described this species as Pholi- 
dotuB Dalmanni. — Jerdon. 

MANIS JAVANICA. Demarest. 


M. leucura, Blytk. I Chum or scaly hill borer. 
Chun-ihau-cap, . Chin. Pangolin, .... Jav. 
Lingli or hill carp, „ | 

Inhabits Burma, the Malayan Peninsula, several 
parts of China, and islands of the Archipelago. 

Manis pentadactyla. Unn. 


M. crassicaudata, Oriff, 
M. macroura, Desm. 

M. brachyura, Eihdth. 
M. laticaiidata, Illeg. 
Shalma, .... Baori. 
Katjpolut, . . . Bkno. 
Bajra kapta, . . ,, 

Ban-rohu,*-. . . Drkh. 

Sillu, Sal, Sallu, . Hind. 
Sukun-khor, . . „ 

Bajar-kit, Hind., Sansk. 


M. inaurita, Hodg. 
Pangolinua typus, Lett, 
PhoUdotuB IndicuB, Gray. 

Armoi, .... Kol. 
Kauli mah, . . . Mahr. 
Kowli manjra, . . „ 

Kasaoli manjur, . „ 

Keyot'inach. Runorirb. 
Aliiva, Alavi, . . Txl. 
Thirya, 


This manis, or Indian scaly ant - eater, the 
common pangolin, is 2G inches long, tail 18 inches. 
It is nowhere abundant, but is found throughout 
the whole of India, and into the Lower Him^yas 
and Nepal. It walks with its fore feet bent over, 
and with its back conversely curved. It lives on 
insects, the white ant, but cannot be kept alive in 
captivity. 

The manis burrows in the ground, in a slanting 
direction, to a depth of from 8 to 12 feet from 
the surface, at the end of which is a large chamber 
about 6 feet in circumference, in which they live 
in pairs, and where they may be found with one 
or two young ones about the months of January, 
February, and March. They close up the entrance 
of the burrow with earth when in it, so that it 
would be difficult to find them but for the 
peculiar track they leave. A female that Mr. 
Elliot kept alive for some time slept during the 
day, but was restiess all night. It would not eat 
the termites or white ants put into its box, nor 
even the large black ant (Myrmica indefeasa, 
Sykes), though its excrement at first was full of 
them. But it would lap the water that was 
offered to it, and also conjee or rice water, by 
rapidly darting out its long extensile tongue, 
which iC repeated so quickly as to fill the water 
with jfrot a. When it first came it made a sort of 
bisling noise if disturbed, and rolled itself up, with 
the head between the four legs, and the tall 
round the whole. The claws of the fore feet are 
very strong, and in walking are bent under, so 
that the upper surface is brought in contact with 
the ground ; its gait is slow, and Ae back is 
curved upwards. After its death a single young 
one was found in it (September 15th), perfectly 
formed, and about 2 inches long. The marks of 
the future striated scales were distinctly visible, 
and its long tongue was hangiog out. The 
* tongue of the old one was 12 inches in length. 
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MANfSUKUS GKANUIiAltlt^. 


MANNA. 


narrow, flat, fleshy to iho tip, th muscle aloiip^ 
the lower surface verjr strong. The length of 
the animal was 40 inches; the weight 21 Ihs. — 
Jerdon ; Elliot* 

MANISURUS GUANULARia. IJhv, PcUo- 
phorus granularis, Bcanv. A plant of the south 
of India used in medicine. Roxbtirgh notices also 
M. myuruB, Linn., the Nalla pnnuku of the Teling. 

MAN JAR A BAD, a taluk in the Hasan district 
of Mysore. The hills 9 ! Manjarabad afford some 
of the most beautiful scenery in India. Forests 
of magnifleent timber are broken by green glades, 
and overhung by^precipitous rocks. The soil is 
fertile, and rice is grown in abundance on the 
terraced slopes of the valleys. Coffee was intro- 
duced about the middle of the 19th century. By 
the latter quarter there were 155 estates in the 
taluk own^ by Europeans, occupying 21,000 
acres, and 9500 native holdings, covering 9000 
acres. — Imp, Gaz, 

MANJEkA, an affluent of the Godavery, rises 
in lat. 18® 44* N., long. 75® 30' E., runs S.E., 
8.17., into Godavery. Length, 330 miles. It 
receives the Thairnya, 95 miles; Narinja, 75 
miles ; Munnada, 100 miles. About 1 1,000 sqitare 
miles are drained. While flowing through arid 
granitic plains, it obtains but a scanty i^dition 
of water, except during the rainy senaoii. 

MANJ’H or Manjha, the circle of village land 
beyond the bara or goind lands. Manjha also 
means alluvial laud. 

MANJHA, or the middle land, is the country 
and people around Lahore. It is a term applied 
to tno southern part of the Bari Doab, near 
Lahore and Amritsar, but vaguely includes all the 
Sikh district and people north of the Sutlej. 
Ganj-i-bar is a bald tract in the central dorsal 

f lateau in the Manjha or middle part of the Bari 
>oab. The soil of the Ganj-i-oar is intensely 
arid, often saline, and produces only sal and some 
salsolaceous plants, with a few bushes of jhand. 
The men in the Manjha or Bari Doab, between 
the Ravi and Beas, are reputed to be the bravest 
and most warlike of the Panjabis. The Sikhs 
who inhabit the country between the Sutlej and 
Jumna are called Malawa Singh, a title conferred 
upon them for their extraordinary gallantry, 
under their leader Banda, the successor of Guru 
Govind, the founder of the Sikh nation. The 
Malawa Sikhs are almost all converts from the 
Hindu tribes of Jats and Gujars . — History of the 
PanJab, 

MANJHI, a boatman, master of a traffic or 
cargo boat ou the Ganges, the steersman of a 
boat. Also the title of the headmen of the Santal 
villages. 

MANJOOSER, the patron deity of Wootm in 
China. At the monastery of Shoo-siang-ai, S.W. 
from Poo-sa-ting, he is represented by a large 
gilt fi^re seated ou an immense lion. 

MAlNKA. In the 8 th cehturv, a Hindu physi- 
cian who went to Baghdad and practised at the 
honitalB. Manka and Saleb were the physicians 
of Uarun-ur-Rashid. 

MANKAH, pi. Manke. Hind. Beads or cut 
agates, j^bblea for signet rings. 

MANKARI, nobles, persons entitled to honour 
or distinction. 

MANKIR, according to Muhammadanism, an 
angel who, with another named Nakir, questions 
the dead as to their past life. A Shiah about to 


die should say iii the name of God, the Prophet, 
and the Imams, ‘ I confess that God is my Lord, 
and Islam my religion, and Mahomed iny prophet, 
and the Koran my book, and the Kaba my kibla, 
and All my Imam, and also that the twelve Imams 
are my guides. 0 merciful God, this confession 
I deliver to thee, the Prophet, and the twelve 
Imams ; release me in the grave when Mankir and 
Nakir come, 0 most merciful.* 

MANKUHA. Arab. A married woman ; 
amongst Indian Muhammadans, a woman married 
by the simple marriage Nikkah ritual. They take a 
lower social place than the wives married by the 
Shadi ceremony ; the one is called a Nikkah wife, 
the other a Shadi wife. 

MANMATHA, a name of Kama, the Indian 
Cupid. He was burnt to ashes and revived by 
Iswara. He has various names. Manmatha bana 
chettu, Tel., Ixora bhanduca, Jl. ; also Jas- 
minum sambac. Its literal meaning is Cupid*s 


arrow tree. 

MANNA. 

Mun, Turanjabin, . Arab. Tsau-mib, . . . Chin. 

Kudrat-ul-kalwaMi, „ Manue, Fr. 

Ching-ju, . . .Chin. Mannaeache, . . OxR. 
Kaii'kau, KanJu, . ,, Gambing, . . . Jav. 

Kan-lu-mih, ■ . . ,, Kapur-rimba, . Malay. 

Tac-mili, .... ,, Shir-i-khist, . . Pkrs. 


The manna of the south of Europe is the 
concrete exudation from a species of ash, the 
Fraxinus omus, Ztnn., but sweetish secretions are 
exuded by some other plants of those regions, and 
are usually considered to be kinds of manna. F. 
gargavica and F. rotundifolia, Lam.^ are also said 
to yield it. F. florifera, the Ornus florifera or 
flow'cring ash tree, grows in the mountains of the 
south of France, and F. rotundifolia, the Ornus 
rotundifolia or round-leaved manna ash tree, is a 
native of Calabria and Sicily. Of the manna 
obtainable in Central Asia, several kinds are used 
in native medicine. One of these, in the form of 
small dark grains, is the turanjabin, said to be 
derived from the Alhagi maurorum ; another, 
somewhat whiter, is the shirkhist or shaklu, 
which is believed to be produced in Kabul by a 
species of Fraxinus, but Bellew says it is from 
the Siah chob or blackwood tree. The shirkhist 
is the best kind known in India. 

The shakr-ul-ashar or shakar taghar is a round 
cell resembling in shape a small gall, and is said 
to be produced by the puncture of an insect on 
the Cafotropis procera, the akh or mudar ; it has 
a sweet taste. A fifth kind is mentioned as being 
obtained on an umbelliferous plant. Manna of 
the tamarisk, in China is callea Ching-ju, Chin. 
Turanjabin, in the Kabul bazars, is in small round 
tears, while shirkhist is in large grains, irregular 
masses, or flat cakes. 

The manna of ancient Assyria (Exodus xvi. 
15, 31, 33, and 36 ; Numbers xi. 7 ), in Turkish 
called Kudrat-ul-balwassi, or the aivine sweet- 
meat, is found on the leaves of the dwarf oak, 
and also, though less plentifully, and scarcely so 
good, on those of the tamarisk (the Tarfa of the 
Arabs), and on several other plants. It is 
collect^ in the early part of spring, and again 
towards the end of autumn; in either case the 
quantity depends upon the rain that may have 
mllen, or at least on the abundance of the dews, 
for in the seasons which happen to be quite dry, 
little or none is obtained. People go out before 
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MANNA-NIK. 


MAN S1N(;U. 


suurifl**, mkI, haviDj( placed cloths uiuIit the oak, 
iarrli, tamarisk, and other sliruhs, tho manna is 
Hhakeii down from Urn hranchcs. The Knnla eat 
it in its natural state as they do bread or dnlea, 
and their woineti make it into a kind of paste, 
being in this state like honey, and it is nd(Te<l to 
other ingredients used in preparing awcetmeats, 
of which all oriental nations are fond. The 
manna is partially cleaned, and carried to the 
market at Mosul in goat-skins, and there sold in 
lumps, at tho rate of 4J lbs, for about 2.}d. But, 
before using it, it is thoroughly cleaned from the 
fragments of leaves and other foreign matter by 
Imiling. In tlic natural state, it is of a delicate 
white colour, or, os in tho time of the Israelites, 
like coriander seed (Numbers xi. 7)) and of a 
moderate but agreeable sweetness, and Calmot 
compares it to condensed honey. Burkhardt, 
however, says it is of a dirtv yellow colour, 
sliglitly aromatic, of an agreeable taste, sweet as 
honey, and, when eaten in any quantity, it is 
purgative ; he adds that the time of collecting it 
lasts six w'ceks. Under the Persian names gaz or 
gazu (daz, PKit.s., tamarisk), a glutinous sub- 
stance like honey, deposited by a small green 
insect upon the leaves of the oak tree, is much 
used for making sweetmeats in Persia. It is a 
inaima of the chemist. Gazanjabin is a manna 
priMliiccil on branches of tho Tamarix Indicus by 
the punctures of the Coccus maiinifem. This is 
often cidled Arabian manna, to distinguish it 
from turaiijabiii, Persian manna, and from tho 
shirkhist or Khornsan manna, and from Sicilian 
manna. 

Manna of Australia is obtained from tho 
Bucalyptus viminalis, LabilL^ the Yarra yarm 
of the natives. It exudes from the places bored 
by tho Australian Tettigonia. It differs from the 
Kiiropeati maiinaa, and is a kind of sugar. A notlicr 
Huccharino secretion occtirs in Australia and 
Tasmania, principally on the leaves of tho Kucalyp- 
tus duinoaa or inalfee tree. It is tho I^eiip of 
the natives, and forms on tho leaves small conical 
cups of gum covered with white sugary hairs. It 
is a secretion from an insect of the genus Psylia, 
and is very nutritive. It assumes a crystalline 
structure when dried. l)r. T. U. Phipsoii says 
(p. Hi)) a sort of munua is produced in AustniHa 
and Tasmania on the Kuculyptus re8inifei*a. A 
sweet substance exudes from the leaves, and dries 
ill the sun’s rays, and a strong wind shakes it 
down like a snowfall. 

A inaiiiia from tho Pinits cedrus of Ixjbauou 
sells for 20 to 210 shillings uu ounce. 

A manna sugar is obtained from Channerops 
huniilisy also from Piiius liUinbertiana, and fiom 
the Quercus niannifera of Kurdistan. — OVSVi. ,* 
i*ouHll; WelLttcd; Hoyle, IIL; Ferricr, Journal; 
Maciimjor; 0\ Bennett, Gathcrinys; Dr, T, L, 
Phijison. 

MANNA-NIR, in Malabar, from Manna, a 
scat, and Nir, a waterpot, alluding to the right of 
carrying the bridegroom through tho street on the 
marriage day. 

MANNAUGIJDI, a small town sil uted in hit. 
10° 40' 10" N., and long. TO** 29' 30 K., 24 miles 
south-east of Tanjoro. There is a line pagoda 
with a impular oar festival. 

MANNO-DHARA. Kahn. Lalwurors who 
execute heavy work, such as heaving blocks of 
stones, construotiug earthen walls, etc. 


MAN OF WAR BIRD, B))Coi(‘H of the genus 
Phajton, Ph. rubicanda, Ph. cundidus. 

MANOONGAN, Manoongan piitili, and Manoom 
gan malign are tlirei^ plants of Borneo yielding 
caoutchouc. Their stems are 30 to 100 feet in 
length, and rarely more than G inches in diameter. 
Tho fruit is yellow, tho size of an orange, and 
containing seeds as largo as beans, each enclosed 
ill a section of a]>ricot-colourc(l pulp, highly 
valued by the natives. Other plants of Borneo 
yielding the gutta of commerce, besides the 
isonandra, arc species of Ficus and Wiilughbeia, 
that of tlie latter being tho gutta soosoo. — 
Burhitlffe. 

MANOTIDAU, in the Bombay Presidency, a 
inonoy-londer, a money-broker. 

MANPAN. Mahk. Honorary and prescriptive 
rights claimed by tho heroditaiy patol and other 
village oilice-bcnrorB at weddings, and tho right 
of precedence at processions; the rights and 
privileges enjoyed by the patels of Mahratta 
villages at tho three Hindu festivals of the Pola, 
the liosara, and tho Holi. The Pola is lield on 
the day of tho now moon of the month Srawan or 
Bhadraptul. Tho bullocks of tho whole village move 
in procession under tho ‘toran’ or sacred arch 
dedicated to Maroti, which is made of twisted 
‘ mol ’ grass, and covered with mango leaves. The 
gtirhi, or sucrod polo of the patel, is borne aloft to 
tho front ; the patel gives tho order to advance, 
and all the bullocks, his own leading the way, 
filo under the toran, according to the respective 
rank of their owners. The villagers vie with each 
other in having tho best painted and decorated 
bullocks, and largo suins aro often expended in 
this way. 

At tho Pnsara, a male buffalo (hcla) is provided 
at ilio village expenso fur a solemn sacrifice to 
the goddess Durga. I'ho buffalo is taken up to 
the flagstaff (jhenda) in front of the village town 
hall (chouri), where it is slaughtered by the pateFs 
own hand, and then carried away by the Mhars 
to bo entoii. 

At tho Holi, tho paid and astrologer (joshi) 
meet and invoke tho tleinons (rakslms) in whose 
honour it is h(‘ld. Tho patel then lights the 
sacred fire. He provides the red powder (gulal) 
and other accessaries of the festival. 

MANSA, a Native State of Mahikanta, in tho 
province of Gujerat, Bombay. It is situated in 
tho Sabarkanta hiiImU vision, and surroiiudod by 
tho Gaekwar’s territory. Tlio cliief is ilescendcd 
from the Ohnuru dynasty, one of whom founded 
Aiihilwara Patau in 7*IG. — Imjp. Gaz. 

MANSAH. Auaiiu-Hindi. An oflico or dig- 
nity, a military title of rank conferred by tlio 
Mugiinl government. Mansab-dar, the holuor of 
a iiiniiMab; at Muhammadan courts, a military or 
civil oflicer. — IF. 

MANSAKOVARA lake or Mutisaraur or 
Maiiasa-Saras, a ^ co in Hundes, is in Tibetan 
called Tsho-mn-phiiii. It is tho same with tho 
Biiula Sarovara of Hindu mythology, produced 
from tho heart of Brahma. It is called Anaiidat. 
Four rivers arc supposed to spring from it, and 
that it is near Su-meru, tho al^lo of gods, 
tiio Vindhyasaras of tho I'uraiias. It is a place 
of Hindi' nlgrimago of peculiar sanctity. There 
arc several Buddhist monasteries on its banks. — 
As, Hs., 1H16, xii. 

MAN SINGH, a ruler of Jeyporo, who ascended 
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the throne a.d. 1592. He commenced a palace at 
Amber, which Siwai Jye Singli finished. He 
alto erected an observatory at Benares, and a 
temple at Bindraban. He was one of Akbar^s 
generals. His sister was married to Jahangir, and 
was the mother of prince Khusru. — CaL ifev., 
January 1871. 

MANSUR of Hallaj, a religious reformer of the 
Shiah sect, who constantly repeated the Arabic 
ivssertion Ana’l Hakk, — I am the Truth. He was 
executed for his temerity, a.h. 806, a.d. 919. 

Mansur, a khalif who built Baghdad, a.p. 
763, out of the ruins of Ctesiphon. 

MANSUR A. Brahmanabad was the capital of 
Lower Sind in the time of the dynasties that pre- 
ceded the Arabs, and is supposed to be the modern 
Hyderabad ; but it seems to have intermediately 
borne the name of Mansura after the Arab con- 
quest. Mansura, Alor, and Multan are places of 
note in the valley of the Indus, noticed by early 
travellers to India . — Elliot 
M ANSURCOTTAH and Galingapatani, in Telin- 
gana or the Northern Circars, are increasing sea- 
ports. Aska is a large sugar manufacturing place. 

MANTAKHAB-ut-TAlVARIKH, a book finished 
in the end of the fortieth year of Akbar’s reign. 
It was written by Abdul Kadar of Badayun, and 
is a history of the Muhammadan kings of India. 

MANTAPA, the porch in front of a Hindu 
temple, the part of the building known in archi- 
tectural nomenclature as the *pronaos.* The 
word is also written Munduf, also Mantapam. 
The mindra or cella, in Hindu temples, contains 
the statue of the god. The Mindra, dedicated 
to the linga, is a double-roofed Gotliic building, 
the body square, but the upper part short and 
tapering to a point. It contains one, two, three, 
or more rooms, about three cubits by four, with 
a porch in front for spectators. The centre room 
contains the lingam. Mindra, says Ward, means 
any edifice of brick or stone ; but custom has 
appropriated it almost exclusively to the temples 
of the lingam. Figures of the deities are placed 
there on &ing brought from the mindiu on d^ys of 
festivals for worship. — Ward's Hindoos, il p. 1 ; 
CoU, Myth. Hind. p. 890. 

MANTIS. Several species of this genus of 
insects occur in India, — M. superstitiosa, M. arid!- 
folia, and M. extensicollis. M. tricolor, Nittner, 
tlie mantis of the coffee tree, is green, lower wings 
reddish, with large blackish spot at the posterior 
margin. The female is 1 inch long, with 1 j inch 
of an expanse of wings. The male is consider- 
ably smaller. The eggs are deposited upon coffee 
leaves, in cocoon-like masses of | of an inch in 
length, but drawn out further at each end. The 
Mantis religiosa, amongst the peasants of l^ngue- 
doc, is held almost sacred ; they call it tho Prega 
Deori or Prie Dieu. 

The Mantidm are usually of the colour of the 
leaves or foliage amongst which they dwell. They 
are all predatory. See Insects. 

MANTRA. Sansk. Counsel; hence Mantri, 
a counsellor. In Hinduism, a prayer, an invoca- 
tion, a charm. Mantra is from Matr, to repeat in 
the mind, and is applied to a formula or litany in 
use in invocations of the Hindus. There are many 
of these. The great mantra of the Brahmans is 
style<l the Gayatri, and is deemed the holiest verse 
of the Vedas; it is an invocation to the sun. Its 
words are in Sanskrit, and are CVm I Bhurbhuvk 


ssuvSha, O’m I Tatsa vit^hru varennyto ; B*hargo 
devAsaya dhimahi dhiyo yonaha pracho dayath,— 
the translation of this prayer being O’m! Air, 
Earth, Sky. O’m 1 let us meditate on the supreme 
splendour of the divine Sun : may he illuminate 
our minds. That of the Srisamprad^a or Raman- 
uja sect of Vaishnava is said to be ‘O’m! Ramaya 
namah,’ 0*m ! salutation to Rama. A mtotra 
generally consists of the name of some deit^ or 
a short address to him ; it differs with various 
sects, forms the chief ceremony of initiation of 
the Hindus of all sects, and is communicated by 
the teacher to the disciple in a whisper ; and many 
mantra, or formulcs of prayer, are supposed to 
have a magic power. Six descriptions of coarms or 
mantras are known in Gujerat, which are described 
in a series of works forming the scriptures on the 
subject, or the Mantra Shastra, A charm called 
Marun Mantra has the power of taking away 
life ; Mohun Mantra produces ocular or auriculw 
illusions; Sthambbun Mantra stops what is in 
motion ; Akurshun Mantra calls or makes present 
anything ; Wusheekurun Mantra has the power 
of enthralling ; and Oochatun Mantra of causing 
bodily injury short of death. Mantra drooma is 
from Manan, to meditate, and Drooma, a tree.-^ 
Rasamala, Hindu Annals^ it p. 403. See Gayatri ; 
Hindu. 

MANU, from the Sanskrit root Manu, to think, 
in Hindu mythology is a titular name applied to 
fourteen progenitors of mankind, each of whom 
ruled the earth for a manwantara or period equal 
to 4,320,000 years. The names of the fourteen 
were Swayam-bhuva, Swarochisba, Auttami, 
Tamasa, Raivata, Chakshusha, Vaivasvata or 
Satyavrata, Savarna, Daksha-^vama, Brahma- 
Savarna, Savarna or Rudra-Savarna, Rauchya, 
and Bhautya. Maim Vaivasvata of tho present 
period, the seventh Manu, is represented ^ con- 
ciliating the favour of the Supreme Being by 
his piety in an age of universal depravity. He 
is noticed in the Sitapatha Brabmana, which con- 
tains an important legend of the deluge, of which 
he was warned by a fish, and told to build a ship, 
which the fish guided. Manu alone was saved, 
but Ida was produced from his side, and the two 
were the parents of a new race of men. He is 
the Noah of the Hebrews. — Warren, Kala Sanhita, 
MANU is the name given to the author oflthe 
Manava Dharma Sastra, commising the Hindu 
system of duties, religious and civil. It is called 
the Institutes. Mr. Hunter fixes tho date of 
Manu's Code as D.c. 600; B.C. 900 used to be 
assigned to this ancient work, and some liave 
recently brought it down to A.D. 1200. It relates 
to Hiuduism and the laws and customs of the 
various races following some form of Hinduism, 
and therefore seemed to Chevalier Bunsen to be a 
patchwork. It undoubtedly preceded,, or was at 
feast contemporary with, Buddhism. But it is 
posterior to Kapila, for the philosophy is that of 
the Sankbya to a certain extent, ana it is probable 
that the 6th century B.C., the date given by Pro- 
fessor Wilson as that of parts of this compilation, 
is the correct one, and the book as it has come 
down to us seems merely an abbreviation of a far 
larger and more ancient one, — Elphinstone ^ys 
B.C. 900. It opens with an account of the creation, 
and goes through tho category of every difficulty 
in which a man, a state, or a community can 
possibly be found. It embraces the whole duty 
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of man and of men, religious, political, social, 
domestic, and private. The duties of monarclis 
are laid down with as little ceremony as those of 
the humblest panchala. It was verbally trans- 
lated from the original, with a preface by Sir 
William Jones, about a.d. 1770, and this, with 
the subsequent Sanskrit text by Professor 
Haughton, and the trauBlations of Haughtou and 
Loiseleur Deslongchamps, made this book known 
in Europe. Professor iVilson is of opinion that 
the Institutes of Manu, though disfigured by inter- 
polations, and only cast into tlieir present form in 
about B.c. 200, are still entitled to date numy 
authentic portions of their text from n.C. 800, which 
was the estimate of Sir William Jones. In fact, 
the Institutes are a compilation of the laws of 
very different ages, races, and states of society. 
Many are word for word the same as the Sutra 
of some of the oldest rishi, and there are other 
unquestionable proofs of high antiquity. The 
people of Bei\gal, Orissa, and the Dravira race of 
the south were not Hindus when one passage was 
written. an<l Dr. Caldwell places Dravira civilisa- 
tion through the Brahmans six or seven centuries 
after Christ. There is no mention of, or allusion 
to, Siva or Krishna, which places parts of the 
work before the Mahabliarata ; there is evident 
fuiialiarity with the Vedas, persons and legends 
being alluded to not found anywhere else. All 
such passages wo could consent to consider at 
least as old as n.c. 800. On the other hand, there j 
are many references to the merit of Ahinaa, ‘ non- 
injury of animal life,’ and these are probably later 
than Biuldhism ; and there is mention of the 
China race, a name that sinologues say is not older 
than two centuries n.C. It is therefore believed 
that tlie work may have bt:en put together about 
that time, though very much of it is a great deal 
older. The present estimation of the laws of 
Manu is somewhat different from that of Sir 
William Jones. Many of the laws are doubtless 
extremely ancient, in the same way that the 


first items of information we receive on Hindu 
history is in a passage in Manu which gives us to 
infer that the residence of the Aryan .race was at 
one time between the rivers Saraswati (Sersoty) 
and Drishadwati (Kaggar), a tract al^ut 100 
miles to the north-west of Debli, and in extent 
about 65 miles long, and from 20 to 40 broad, — 
Prin, Ind, InL p. 223; Elphinstone^ Hittory of 
India^ i. p. 388. 

MANUEL FARIA DE SOUZA, author of 
Asia Portuguesa, etc., Lisbon 1666. 

MANUFACTURES of the south and east of 
Asia are largely articles for personal or domestic 
use. Compared with the industries of Europe and 
America, there are no great shipbuilding estab- 
lishments, or metal foundries, or glass-works. The 
people of India make excellent glass, but tbev 
turn out on^ prettily- tinted bangles for womena 
bracelets. Candles, clocks, watches, machinery, 
and mill-work are all imported from foreign 
countries, as also arc much of their cotton and 
silk and woollen goods, porcelain, hardware, malt 
liquor, and paper. 

In 1882-83, the British India total imports from 
and exports to foreign countries were respectively 
to the value of 65 and 84 kror, as under : — 
Importa, Rs. 05, 55,20, 3C2, viz. 

Mercbandiae, Ra. 52,09, 80, 720 j Treasure, Ra. 13,45,33,042 
Exports, Ka. 84,52,07,860, viz. 

Merchandise — 

Foreign goods, .... Rs. 2,80,24,163 
IiuUau produce and manufactures, 80,50,82,031 
Government stores, .... 8,42,578 

Treasure, 1,.04, 18,488 

The following are the details of the imports and , 
exports of manufactures : — 

British India Imports, 1882-83 — 


Apparel, . Rs. 70,97,371 
Cabinet war© 
furniture, . . 5,07,730 
Caoutchouc mnmi- 


facturcs, 


laws ‘ Thou Shalt ilot steal ’ and ‘ Thou shalt not ; CaujleH, . 

Irill ’ in nil tirnhahi li tv fh« iiriiiievAl ^anwges, 


kill ’ ddte back in all probability to the primeval 
period when man first became a living being. It 
thorongldy recognises caste. It inculcates the 
worship of inferior gods and goddesses, of the 
elements, and of the heavenly bodies, and the 
caste of Brahmans is to be held in great reverence. 

It is not included amongst the Sutra or sacred 
revelations, but amongst the Smriti or traditions. 
Indeed, the term Smriti implies recollections, a 
name which seems to indicate pretty precisely 
the character of the code of Manu. There is a 
form and completeness about the work which 
indicates that it was compiled long after the age 
which produced the Fentateuch ; and, judging 
from its intensely Brahmanical character, we 
should place it nenrer to the Puranic age than to 
the period when the elemental worship, as exhi- 
bited in the Vedas, was the religion of tlie people 
of India. In a word, tlie laws of Menu are not 
to be illustrated by the Vedas, but by the Puranas; 
they belong nut to the religion of the patriarchs, 
but to that of the priests and kings. The Vedas 
exhibit the oldest form of the Hindu religion 
with which we are familiar, and that was nothing 
more than the worship of the elements, of Agni 
or fire, of Indra or the rain-giving firmament, 
of ^'aruna or the waters, of Vayu or the 
whjtd, and of some luino deities. Amongst the 


, carts, 


2 , 11,010 

8,89,749 

5,12,134 


Clucku and 
watches, 

Corks, . . 

Cotton goods, twist 

and yarn, 24,81,00,025 
Karthenwaic, 
porcelain, 

Fireworks, . 

Flax mnnufac 
tnres, . 


9,23,937 

2,35,797 


17,00,022 

5,04,183 


14,00,923 

48,30,845 


Glass, 

Hardware, 
cutler}’, . . 79,17.912 
Instruuionts, 

apparatus, . 15,03,045 
Ivory inanufac- 
tures, . . . 20,59,477 
Jcwtdlcry, plate, 
lireciouB stuneb, 30,09,858 
Jute manufac- 
tures, . . . 3,97,938 

Leather and manu- 
factures of, . 19,58,873 


Mult li(iuor, beer, 
iwrter, . Rs. 1,33,40,108 
Machinery, mill- 
work, . . 1,34,23,985 
Matches, luoifcrs, 17,44,301 
Mats, .... 1,25,031 
Metals, brass, cop- 
per, iron, lead, 
mercury, steel, 
tin, zinc, . 4,61,38,588 
Oibclotb, floor- 
cloth, . . . 1,68,025 
Paints, colours, 
materials, . . 23,44,502 
Paper, paste- 
board, . . . 33,42,989 
Perfumery, . . 0,33,3f^ 

Printing iiiateriaU,3,40, 008 
Railway plant, 1,11,04,342 
Bilk and manu- 
factures, . . 97,77,093 

Soap 0.04,117 

Stationery, . . 14,75,814 

Sugar, . . 1,08,09,610 

Tea 19,30,515 

Tobacco, . . . 8,36,087 
Toys, .... 10,08,167 
Umbrellas, . • 23,28,292 
■\Vool manufac- 
tures, . . . 98,48,285 


British India Exports, 1882-83— 


Apparel, 
Books, . . . 

Oabinetwure, 
Coir manu- 
factures, . 
Cordage, . . 

Cotton goods, 
twist, yarn, 

8r»r» 


. Rs. 5,79,148 
2,12,343 
2,01,872 


. 14,20,884 
. 2,84,100 

2,57,20,010 


Hemp manufac- 
tures. . . .Rs. 3.170 
Ivory manufactures, . 15 
Jute manufac- 
tures, . . 1,48,78.304 
Oils, . . . 42.52,768 

Opium, . . 11,48,13,764 
Perfumei 7 , . . » 07,729 
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manufactures. 


Silk manufao* Wool manufac* 

tttref, • Rs. 27,66,764 tures, shawls, Ra. 7,71,716 

Sugar, . • « . 80,87,761 Wool mauufao- 
Tea, . . • 3,69,96,086 tures, others, 8,11,776 
Tobaooo, . . • 1,66,076 

The people of several of the races in the south 
and east of* Asia are skilled in many of the 
industrial arts, and they are diligent in their 
respectiTe callings, but they are not producing 
the manufactures needed by foreign nations. In 
field and garden cultivation, in the economy of 
water, and the utilisation of manures, no natioi^ 
excels the Chinese, and they are' stimulated by 
the example of the imperial family, the head 
officials annuallv ploughing Uie first field, and 
the empress and her atteud^ts taking an interest 
in the silk- worms and their produce. In spinning, 
in the weaving of shawls and carpets, and dyeing 
of cotton and silk stuffs, of such kinds as are 
suitable for the clothing that they wear and to 
their habits, the weavers and dyers in South- 
Eastern Asia are not approached by any Euro- 
pean race. Nevertheless, as will be seen by the 
above lists, India has to import Rs. 24,81,00,625 
worth of cotton goods; but yet holds its own 
in the finer artistic work of its mushroo and kim- 
khab, its satins and brocades of Ahmadabad and 
Benares, and its delicate muslins of Dacca and 
North Arcot. The shawls of Kashmir and the 
Panjab have no rival ; the carpets of Persia, 
Kinnan, and Turkestan are readily bought by the 
wealthy of Europe, and the Rampur chadars 
from me Himalaya are to be purchased in the 
fashionable shops of I^ondon. It is the highly- 
finished, machine-made articles of Europe and 
America that are imported into India. The 
manufactures of Europe have a mechanical per- 
fection of finish, which is quite out of place in 
the bold free-hand composition of colour and 
form characteristic of the best native work. The 
barbaric splendour of Indian jewellers* work, in 
jewelleiy proper and as seen on arms and armour, 
IS due to the lavish use they make in it of diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, and other gems. Their work 
being manual, they need use only flat diamonds, 
mere scales so light that they will float on water, 
and rubies and emeralds full of flaws, — stones, in 
fact, which have no value as gems. But European 
jewellers* work necessitates the use of gems only 
of the purest water, and far too costly to be used 
as mere decoration, or except for their own effect 
solely. 

Cotton -weaving is a very ancient industry of 
India. Cotton cloth has always been the single 
material of Indian clothing for both men and women, 
except in Assam, Burma, and China, where silk is 
preferred. The author of the Periplus enumerates 
a great variety of cotton fabrics among Indian ex- 
orts. Marco Polo, the first Christian traveller, 
wells upon the cotton and buckram of Cambay. 
But the productions of the handlooms of to-day 
are undersold by the machine-made fabrics of 
Europe; and without foundries and mill-works 
^e cost of erecting even a spinning mill in India 
is treble what would be required for one in Great 
Britain, and the erection of weaving mills has 
been almost avoided. The people of India are 
importing twist and yam, and are weaving these 
into the fabrics they require. These are chiefly 
the stout cloths used by the labouring classes. 
The cotton carpets of India, called shatranji and 


darri, are usually white, striped with blue, red, 
or chocolate, and sometimes ornamented with 
squares and diamonds. Their woollen or pi\e 
carpets, known as kalin and kalioha, have attained 
BO much popularity in Great Britain by reason 
of the low price at which they can be placed on 
the market. 

Europe and America recognise the artistic ^ill 
of the goldsmiths and silversmiths of India ; also 
that of ivory carvers of Travancore and China, 
and that of the lacquer workers among the Sbans 
of Burma, China, and Japan ; the enamellers of 
Jeypore, the koftgari inlayers of the Pan jab, and 
the tutanaguo iulayers of Beder. The pith models 
of Madura are much admired, as likewise have 
been the horn and woodwork armour, horse and 
elephant trappings of India. These and much of 
the loom-work hold their own among the people. 

In the N.W. of India, in the vicinity of the 
Himalaya, blanketing, called loee, is made of 
red and white patterns at Bulrampore, Muzaffar* 
nagar, Rampur, and Gujerat. The Kampur chadar 
is well known in Britain for the remarkable 
I warmth, lightness, and softness of its texture. It 
is said to be made of pashm wool. 

I The namad or nam^ felts are largely made in 
all the western parts of India, also in Sind and 
Baluchistan. Throughout the greater part of 
India, every agricultural labourer has a cumbli 
or coarse blanket. The usual mode of wearing 
them is to bring thb two corners together, one 
overlapping the other) and the end being tucked 
under, thus forming a hood which is placed over 
the head, and orotects the shoulders and the body 
in the day, and at night they are converted into 
bedding, one-half doing duty as a mattress, the 
other as a blanket or covering. The puttoo, a 
woollen fabric of Kabul, is made from the under 
hair of goats, and when old is re-made into malida, 
a mixed woollen fabric. 

The refined art of India is to be seen in its 
silver work, filigree or gilt, chased or engraved. 
Its koftgari woi^ of iron or steel, inlaid or other- 
wise oriuimented with gold, is mostly produced 
ill the Panjab ; also the Dekhan, Beder, and 
other work inlaid with silver. 

Mr. Pollen describes the goldsmiths’ work as 
precisely similar, in many forms, to the old 
Etruscan goldsmiths* work as it has been recoverld 
for us from tombs in Italy and elsewhere. The 
methods of working gold, now lost in Europe, 
are still in full use in parts of India ; particularly 
that of fretting gold by soldering fine spines or 
hairs of gold wire as delicate in fact as thistle- 
down, yet done by unscientific workmeu 
sessed of certain chemical secrets, which they 
put into practice by traditional usages. Koftgari 
work is iron chased with a tool, into which soft 
gold, very pure, is afterwards hammered^ the 
rough iron taking, by this means, permanent 
hold on the softer metal, which gets beaten into 
the fine scratches and hollows. The most impos- 
ing use of this material is in the decoration of 
arms and armour. It is also used to decorate 
buckles, clasps, work-boxes, caskets, arms, head- 
pieces, sword - blades, sword -bilts, and various 
small objects for European use. 

Baroda artisans also ornament iron and steel 
by hammering in gold, not as in the koftnni, 
but in discs or masses, polishing afterwards in 
the lathe. 
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Cutch and Ahmadabad ib famed for its repouBS^ 
work. 

The inlaid work of Beder is usually silver, 
BometimeB gold, inlaid on a black amalgam in 
bold, flat patterns ; Bometimes seemingly It is of 
pure tin, which has all the display of silver. 
The bedri work of Beder is applied largely to 
the domestic utensils in use by the people, except 
where Europeans give special orders. It is of 
black metal ^an amalgam), inlaid with silver and 
gold, in bold, flat patterns. It is made by casting 
the vases ; the core is first formed, then a vase 
of wax is formed round it, and a mould over that. 
The wax is melted out through holes made on 
l^rpose, and this leaves a mould for the vase. 
When the vessel is cold, it is chased or roughed 
out in designs, and the soft silver or gold gently 
hammered into it. 

The goldsmiths’ and jewelled productions of 
India are minute in an extraordinary degree, of 
elaborate handiwork, obtainable only where labour 
is cheap. In the enamels of Jeypore, for example, 
gold itself is completely invested with enamel 
colours, some of uiem encrusted with precious 
stones. For translucent enamels, that is, enamel 
colours painted on gold (generally), or gold-leaf, 
which gives light and splendour to the colours, 
Jeypore is the finest school. A shield of rhino- 
ceros hide, decorated with a border and bosses 
of this translucent enamel, was sent from Cutch 
to the Exhibition of 1851. 

Brass and gilt basins are covered with a diaper 
of ornament. Brass work of Moradabad, Jeypore, 
and Nagpur has the body of the work in brass, 
and pure tin is hammered over it, leaving spaces 
of the ground as ornament. The polished surface 
of the tin is so white and bright as to have the 
appeantnee of silver of plain manufacture. 

Silver filigree work, gilt, chased, and engraved, 
is produced iu many parts of India and of Burma ; 
the koftgari work of iron and steel, inlaid or 
otherwise ornamented with gold, is chiefly an art 
of the Panjab, employed on shields, sword-hilts, 
necklaces, bracelets, lu all these, fineness and 
elaboration, both iu design and workmanship, 
are held in the highest esteem, and secondary 
qualities of this kind produce good results in 
small articles of luxury. It represents the earliest 
metallic traditions with which we are acquainted. 

In the decorative manufactures of Kashmir, 
designs in outline and colours are prepared for 
their shawl manufacturers, and in several parts 
of India blocks arc used for printing on calicoes 
and on the borders of silks. 

The chidreo is a form of printing in Bombay, 
which consists in tying up the design previous to 
dyeing the cloth. 

Brass stencil plates are used for the decoration 
of floors during festivals. The workman produces 
these stamps without drawing any preliminary 
outline. In one hand he holds the punch and in 
the other the hammer, and punches the metal os 
it rests on a piece of flat board until the design 
is completed. In use, powdered marble is passed, 
by a gentle tap, through the perforated plate, 
and leaves a white dotted outline on the floor, 
the design being afterwards filled in with powders 
of various colours. " The Dewali is the best time 
to see these kuuna drawings, but they are also 
much used ou other festivals and weddings. ^ 

Tke colours of the cotton and silk sarees in use 


amongst all the Hindu women of the south of 
India show gmt skill in dyeing. The loongis of 
Sind have also attracted much praise. Bedcovers, 
called palempores (palang>poBb\ were at one time 
very largely exported from the east coast of the 
Peninsula, and are again making their way in the 
fashionable shops of London. 

In their ivory carvings, Issuer work, and 
dyeing, China and Japan are in advance of all 
other races. The Chinese and Japanese excel in 
ceramic manufacture, which the caste rules pre- 
vailing in India utterly debar the Hindus mm 
attaining to anything beyond the cheapest un- 
glazed earthenware, and Muhammadans of India 
have accepted this position. They are restricted 
to UDglazed earthen pots for holding water, pots 
for cooking, pans for frying or baking. 

The stone vessels of Carwar are made by turning 
on a lathe their indurated talc or talcose slates, 
sometimes light grey, sometimes darker ; it is an 
object of great curiosity. Representations of 
mosques, goblets, etc., are cut from it, but it is 
also much prized for its intrinsic merits. Pickles, 
milk, and other subBtances likely to suffer in 
contact with copper vessels, or to be absorbed in 
common pottery, are kept by careful housekeepers 
in these pots. 

Metal workers in gold, silver, copper, brass, 
tin, zinc, iron, and steel, and for all articles of 
jewellery and articles used in Hindu work, are 
very numerous, and weapons of all kinds, daggers, 
swords, and matchlock barrels, are largely made. 
The larger articles being the abkhora or drinking- 
cup, nttardan or perfume box, gulab pash, rose- 
water sprinkler, gulab dan or rose-water holder, 
the hookah, the kuminul or pedestal, the pandan 
or betel-leaf holder, the pullye or lustral spoon, 
and the various kinds of lamps. The ruder wares 
are the gella and chumboo, water-pots, the hookah 
bowl, and the chillum for the fire ; the handi, 
ghagar, or chatty for carrying water in ; the 
mudka, topee, and towlce, cooking pots ; the 
parrel, baking pot ; the tawa, frying pan, and the 
thali dish. 

The embroidery of Asia has been famed through 
ages, and still takes a high place. The choglia, 
made of the coarser wool of the goat and 
camel, is embroidered in Kashmir and tlic Panjab. 
The shawls of Kashmir and the Panjab arc beauti- 
fully embroidered. 

Muslin is embroidered with silk and gold thread 
at Dacca, Patna, Dchli, and Madras. Sind and 
Cutch (Kachchh) have special embroideries of 
coloured silk and gold. Leather work is em- 
broidered iu Gujerat. At Gulbargah and Aurang- 
abad, velvet (makhmal) is gorgeously embroider^ 
with gold, to make canopies, umbrellas, and 
housings for elephants and horses, for use on 
state occasions. A chadar or shawl made by 
order of a late Gaekwar, was composed entirely 
of inwrought pearls and precious stones, disposed 
in an arabesque fashion, and was said to have coat 
a kror of rupees. Although the richest stones 
were worked in it, the effect was most harmonious. 
When spread out in the sun, it seemed suffused 
with au iridescent bloom, as grateful to the eye 
as were tlie exquisite forms of its arabesques. — 
Sir George Birdwood. 

MANUK-DEVATA or Burung-devata. Mau, 
Jav. Lit. bird of the gods, or bird of paradise. 
The high value set upon them awakened the 
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cupidity and the fraud of the OhineBC, who made 
up from parrots, parrakeets, and others, artificial 
birds of paradise. Their various names are 
Manuk-devata, Mal., lit God*s birds ; Burong 
mati, Mal., dead birds ; Passaros de Sol, Portu- 
guese sun birds ; and the English name is birds 
of paradise. They are unknown in Ternate, 
Banda, or Amboyna. The ParadiseidsB are a 
group of moderate-sized birds, allied in structure 
and habits to crows, starlings, and to the Australian 
honey-suckers, but they are characterized by ex- 
traordinary developments of plumage, which are 
unequallea in any other family of birds. Many 
naturalists arrange them into two families, Para- 
diseidse and Epimachidm. Paradises apoda, Zmn., 
the great bird of paradise, has a dense tuft of 
long and delicate plumage, which comes out from 
each . side of the body, from beneath the wing,* 
sometimes two feet long, very glossy, and of an 
intense golden-orapge colour. — Wallace, ii. 267. 

MANURE. Eibl, Arab. 

Khad, Khau, Era, Paiu, Hind. 

The productiveness of any soil depends princi- 
pally on its natural or artificial capability of 
retaining or transmitting its moisture, the vehicle, 
at least, by which the nourishment is conveyed to 
plants. The soil whose constituent parts are best 
adapted for retaining a sufficient supply, and 
transmitting a proper portion in very dry weather 
to the plants growing in it, without holding it in 
injurious quantities in the time of very wet 
weather, is possessed of the principle of vegeta- 
tion, and will be found to be of the most 
productive nature. The too tenacious clay soils 
must be made artificially friable, by drainage and 
the admixture of marls, sands, etc., and kept so, 
aud be pulverized and mechanically altered, before 
they can become productive. Until this is done, 
such soils resist eifectually the enriching influence 
of rains and dews, which merely fall on their 
surface, and either run off or lie there without 
lieuetrating into them. The sun and wind also 
may beat on them and blow over them, but they 
can never waken up the dormant energy that lies 
within ; they only by their repeated attacks dry 
and harden the surface, crack it into irregular 
portions, and more firmly lock up any languid 
and dormant principles of vegetable life that may 
be within the mass. When clay is in excess, it is 
remedied by the application of sand, chalk, marl, 
or burned clay, light unfermeuted manures, and 
perfect pulverization, to make the soil friable. 
There are in soil eleven substances necessary for 
the growth of vegetables, viz. potash, soda, 
lime, magnesia, alumina, silica, iron, manganese, 
sulphur, phosphorus, aud chlorine; and soil is 
composed of two classes of ingredients, — one, tlie 
inorganic or mineral ; the other, the organic, or 
such as have at some time formed parts of indi- 
viduals of the animal or vegetable kingdoms. 
Certain phosphates, though present in soil in the 
smallest quantity, are its most important mineral 
constituents, and are derived principally from the 
animal kingdom; and the following substances, 
procurable in considerable quantities in India, may 
t>e employed as manures : — Animal manure, stable 
manure, both fresh aud old, dung of all animals ; 
guano, pouvre, night-soil, bones of all animals, 
fresh, calcined, or merely crushed, burnt earth, 
dead animals' blood, aud animals^ hair, hoofs, horns, 
parings of skins, offal, urine, feathers, fish ; and 


the quickest way to utilize animal substances is to 
throw them into a stone-liDed tank, with water, 
quicklime, and wood-ashes ; the tank should be 
kept covered, and the liquid parts may be run 
off from below. Weeds, green, di^, and burnti 
branches and leaves of trees both nresh and dry, 
the leaves of oil-producing plants and those that 
contain milky juices being the best, as they yield 
nitrogen, ammonia, and carbonic acid ; rotten 
wood, tan-bark; straw, stubble, roots, etc.; 
lime, burnt shells, old mortar, gypsum, refuse of 
soda water, sulplmric and nitric acid, manu- 
factures, broken bricks and tiles, silt and sand 
from tank and river beds, marls, s^a, potash, and 
magnesian earth, road-dust, house-sweepings, 
wood-ashes, coal-ashes, burnt cow-dung, muriabM, 
carbonates, sulphates, nitrates and acetates of 
potash aud soda, soot, gas, liquor and sulphate of 
ammonia, phosphate and superphosphate of lime, 
tartrates and acetates of iron, refuse from dye- 
works, leaf-mould ; leaves both men and dry, if 
steeped for a week in water, decay afterwards 
much more rapidly, and the brown liquor that 
comes from them is good liquid manure ; the 
leaves should then be laid m alternate layers 
with earth and half-burnt weeds, and the heap 
should be covered with matting to prevent the 
escape of the moisture and gases. If watered 
and turned once in ten days, leaf-mould will 
^ fit for use in three months. Keep dung-heaps 
covered, and dilute liquid manure in them with 
one or two waters, by which the escape of 
ammonia will be in a great measure prevented. 
Liebig says a soil will reach its point of ex- 
hausvion sooner the less rich it is in the mineral 
ingi’cdients necessary as food for plants. But we 
cau restore soil to its original state of fertility by 
bringing it back to its former composition, t.e. by 
restoring to it the constituents removed by the 
various crops of plants. A fertile soil must con- 
tain in sufficient quantity, and in a form adapted 
for ossitnilatiou, all the inorganic materials indis- 
ensable for the growth of plants. It is obvious, 
e remarks, that we furnish the conditions 
essential to the formation of starch or of sugar, 
when we supply to the plants their necessary 
constituents, t.e. such as we find always present in 
them. The sap of such plants as are rich in sugar 
or in starch contains much potash and soda, or 
alkaline earth. As experience proves that .a 
deficiency of alkalies causes a deficient formation 
of woody fibre, sugar, and starch, aud that, on 
the contrary, a luxuriant growth is the conse- 
quence of their abundant supply, it is obvious 
ihat the object of culture, viz. a maximum of 
crops, cannot be obtained unless the alkalies 
(necessary for the transformation of the carbonic 
acid into starch or sugar) be supplied in abundant 
quantity, and in a form fit tor assimilation by 
plants. In fact, the principal object of scientific 
agriculture is to restore to land, in whatever way 
the restoration may be most convenient, the sub- 
stances removed from it,*and which the atmosphere 
cannot yield. Professor Johnston says lime is 
indispensable to the land ; every 1000 lbs. of 
fertile soil contains 56 lbs. of lime ; every 1000 
lbs. of less fertile, 18 lbs. ; and of the barren soil, 
only 4 lbs., Vegetable matter, t.e. woody fibre, 
in the state tecmiically called humus, according 
to Iiiebig, does not afford nourishment to plants 
in the fonn in which we see it in soils, being, in 
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fact, very nearly Inaoluble, and therefore incapable 
of beinjg' taken up by the roots, which cannot take 
up any solid matter, but only as the carbon. A 
mixture of two or three earths, such as lime, 
silica, and alumina,, is better fitted to absoro 
moisture and gaseous matter than either of the 
earths taken idngly. 

The Chinese are successful gardeners, and use 
the night-soil largely diluted without decomposing 
it In India, cattle manure from the denudation 
of forests is too often made into fuel. The scau^ 
manure heaps, with the exception of those rare 
instances where sheep can be hired to fold on the 
land, form the main resource of the country, and 
they consist almost entirely of the dung of lean 
cattle, and of the ashes of that which has been 
used as fuel ; and the soil never can be kept in 
any other than in a very low and exhausted con- 
dition. It is robbed of its vegetable matter, 
because this is wanted to feed cattle, and, from 
the absence of trees, there is no means of 
procuring leaf manure. It is deprived of its 
phosphate of lime, which is very partially replaced, 
and of its potash, which can hardly be said to be 
replaced at all. A Madura native district officer, 
writing of the subject, says : ‘ I have not known a 
case in which, even with the greatest care, a ryot 
would have been able to secure, by collecting 
the dung of his own cattle, sweepings, etc., of his 
house, a quantity of manure sufficient for his field ; 
nor can any be purchased at any reasonable price, 
since every one is careful to collect as much 
manure as he can.’ In Kurnool, in dry cultivation, 
manure is never used, as it is all required for the 
irrigated lands. No village in the Panjab has 
enougb manure for more than its best lands. But 
in many instances the cultivator has not, in con- 
sequence of tlie scarceness of pasture, even full 
command of his paltry monurial resources. In 
parts of the country the cattle are brought home 
every night to the sheds, but the bulk of the 
cattle have to be driven off to distant pastures, 
and do not return till the end of January, or 
early in February. In Bengal, even with such an 
exhausting crop as jute, no manure in many 
instances is used. 

The native cultivators at Farrakhabad for ages 
have used the night-soil for manure. As much as 
Ks. 15,000 to iS. 20,000 are paid there by the 
cultivators to the sweepers, and their lands yield 
a triple crop of maize, potatoes, and tobacco. At 
Diiiapur, a cultivator who used some poudrette for 
his field was, for so doing, fined five rupees by 
his caste men. At Farrakhabad, careful inquiry 
showed that a household of five persons furnish 
enough manure to fertilize 12-20th8 of a bigha ; 
and a plough with its usual complement of seven 
head of cattle did the like for one bigha and 
12-20thB of land. 

In no country in the world is the necessity for 
manuring the land more appreciated than in 
India, and in few is the supply more wasted. It 
is carelessly collected and stored, and for tlie 
eight dry months of the year the siveepings of the 
stable and cow-house are used as fuel. The 
bones of dead animals are lost. 

The practice of sowing the sunn plant for the 
purpose of a green manure proves that the natives 
appreciate the effect of manuies decomposing in 
the soil. The use of liquid manure, specially 
carted for the purpose of distribution, is common 


in some parts of the country. The high manurlal 
value of indigo water is well known, and largely 
used wherever available. The sonai or jute 
water, in which jute has been steeped, is eaually 
valuable. Many of the plants, Janjh, Hind., 
growing in jhiis, tanks, and other standing 
water, are useful. Water impregnated with the 
decomposed plants of the genera Geratophyllum 
verticillatum, Hydrilla vertidllata, Vauisneria, 
Lemnia, Pistia, Marsillea quadrifolia, Azolla bin- 
nata, Salvinia verticillata, and Salvinia cuCullata, 
may be applied with great advantage to the soil. 
The species of Ohara (G. vulgaris) in Europe. 
1000 lbs. of green chara were found to consist of 
158 lbs. of carbonate of lime, mostly deposited on 
the plant itself, 8 lbs. of chlorine, 12 1m. of soda, 
and 596 lbs. of water. Nitrate of soda and super- 
phosphates (viz. dissolved bones, bone-ash, aod 
rock phosphate), with potash, magnesia, etc., are 
the fertilizers of the day. 

The Calotropis gigantea is valued as a manure, 
and is ploughed into the ground, os also are the 
leaves of the cassia. In Afghanistan the dung 
of camels is carefully avoided, from a belief that 
it impregnates the soil with saltpetre. 

In Kangpur, refuse indigo weed, which is 
thrown out of the vats, is used either fresh or 
after rotting like dung. Water from indigo vats 
is also used on poor lands. Oil-cake from mustard 
seed is applied both before and after sowing or 
planting in the cultivation of sugar-cane, wheat, 
baVley, oil-seeds, etc. Oil-cake soaked in water and 
applied to the sugar-cane tops previous to planting 
prevents white ants’ attacks, u eeda, straw, husks 
are burnt and strewed on the field. But throughout 
India, the country is for the most part destitute 
of wood, and firewood, having to be brought from 
great distances, is so scarce and dear that dried 
cattle dung is the usual fuel ; the grass is short 
and scanty; the straw of the various crops is 
entirely consumed by cattle, which, with the 
exception of the finer kinds of draught breeds, are 
necessarily lean ; the proportion of cattle, too, to 
the cultivated area is small, and as the food is 
extremely deficient, the manure is not only poor 
in quality, but small in quantity. — Ben. As, Soc, 
Journ,^ April 1848; Hull, p. 311. 

MANlYAR PIALA, amongst the Rajput races 
a favourite expression, and a mode of indicating 
great friendship, ' to eat off the same platter 
(thuli), and driuk of the same cup (piala).’ Tod 

H asthan, i. p. 183) relates how a Rajput 
ged another’s health and forgiveness in the 
manwar piala, on which they made merry, and in 
the cup agreed to extinguish the rcmembi’ancc of 
their feud. 

MAN YAM, Kahn., from the Sanskrit Manya, 
or from the Arabic Inam, respectable, lii the 
south of India, land held free or at a low. asseas- 
ment in consideration of services done to the 
state or the community, 'rhe tenures are of many 
kinds, as Tarapadi Manyam, Dumbala or Sanaa 
Manyam, Sarva Manyam, and Ardha Manyam. 
Tlie Munvain, in the Tamil country, is an alienation 
of state demands. — W. 

MANYARG, Birar, and Solon are three tribes 
of Tungus, dwelling on the Nonni, who occupy 
the vast prairies above the Bureya mountains, 
and keep large herds of horses. They number 
20,000 souls. See Tungus. 

MANZAL. Arau. A halting-place, a stage of 
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a journe 3 (;, a dwelHug-house, a storey of a dwelling* Bimdelkhand the term deaignates a rich black 
house \ a stage in tlie spiritual development of the loam, also called Moti. Mai^i in Bombay is an 
Muhammadans in the tarihat or way of salvation, inferior red soil. 

MAOUTIA PUYA. WeddelL A nettle of MAH. Arab. A saint; Mar Yubanna, St. 
India, growing up to 4000 feet It is taller than John ; Mar Jurjios wa Tannin, St George and the 
Boehmeria nivea, but furnishes a similar fibre. dragon, the name of a place about seren miles 
MAPILLA, in the plural Mimillaroar, a Male* from Beirout, to the east, where St George 
alam word, 9 ominonly written Moplah or Moplay, destroyed the dragon. A small chapel, now a 
a native of Malabar, a descendant of the Arabs mosque, was erecl^ to mark the spot near the 
who first settled in Malabar, lit the son (pilla) of bridge of the river of Beirout St. George, Mar 
his mother (ma), or sprung from tlie intercourBe Jurjios, is said to have been martyred at the town 
of foreign colonists, who were persons unknown, of l^ydda, now a heap of ruins, the most remarkable 
witli Malabar women. The term is also applied of which are the remains of a very handsome 
to the descendants of the Nestorian ChristianB, church built by Richard Cosur de Lion, in honour 
but is in that case usually distinguished by the of St. George. He is held in ^eat veneration by 
prefix Nasrani, while Jonakan from Yavana is Syrian Christians. In every church is to be seen 
prefixed to Muhammadan Mapilla, whose usual a representation of his combat with the dragon, 
title is Maraikan or Marakan. The Mapilla of both with the inscription Mar Jurjios in Arabic, or 
classes are numerous in Malabar. Aytof Ti^tpyi^g in Greek. — Catafago, 

MAPLE. Several of this family of trees, the MARA or Manh, an evil nat, who subjected 
Acer genus, occur in the Archipelago, Himalaya, Sakya to varied forms of allurements whilst at 
Kashmir, and Japan. They are trees principiuly Buddha Gya. Mara, the tempter, was the name 
of temperate Europe, Asia, and America, having given by the ancient Buddhists to the essence of 
opposite and mostly lobed leaves, with the veins the evil spirits. 

radiating from the leaf-stalk. The sycamore MARA, Sansk., from Mri, to die. From this, 
(Acer pseudoplatauus, L.) is extensively planted words have been derived in many tongues, — mori- 
in Britain. Its white, soft wood was much used bund, mortal, mortality in English ; inort, death, 
for making trencliei*a, bowls, platters, etc. There in French ; morire, to die, in I^ian ; mout, 
might be introduced into India from the United mama, marana, in Hindi. Maru, Sansk. ; Maru- 
States and Canada the sugar maple (Acer bhumi, dry, sterile laud ; Maru - des or Maru- 
saccliarinum, L.), the sweet sap of which is sihala, the sandy deserts l^tweeu Rajputana and 
collected ill spring by tapping tne tree to the the Indus. — Wilson. 

depth of about half an inch with an auger, and MARABOUT is a name applied to feathers of 
inserting a s^ut. The juice is boiled down to a certain biids, and also to the birds themselves, 
syrup, clarined, drained, and crystallized. Good Leptoptilus crumeuiferus belongs to a group of 
sugar maples yield each about an average of four storks, distinguished by the head and neck being 
pounds ot sugar in the season. The wood of this naked or only covered with small hair-like 
species sometimes exhibits beautiful curled and feathers, the strong cuneate bill, and the large 
spotted markings (bird's-eve maple) ; such is much external pouch in front of the throat It is found 
valued for inlaying and cabinet-work. Acer cam- dispersed over the tropical portions of Africa, 
postre, Linn., is the common maple of Plurope. ana is said to frequent the negro villages, and 
lliero are about 14 Indian species in the N. W. to assist the vultures in clearing off garbage of all 
Himalaya, Assam, Burma, Bhutan, viz. A. sorts. Under its wings grow the beautiful plumes 
Cumpbelli, cassia, enudatum, llookeri, isolobum, known as marabout feathers. Nearly allied to the 
laivigatum, niveum, oblougum, pentapomicum, marabout is the adjutant (L. argala), so well 
pictum, Sikkimense, stachyophyllum, Thomsoni, known in British India from its extreme voracity. 
villoHum. In Pegu the name is given to the under tail- 

MAPl’IA FGilTIDA. W. Jc. Gandapaana, coverts of a species smaller than the common 
81 NGII. A good-sized and very common tree in adjutant, and without a pouch, found all over 
the moist forests of the western side of the Madras Pegu, but not so numerous as they were, owing 
Presidency, and iu Ceylon, from no great elevation to their being so constantly disturbed and fired 
up to 7000 or 8000 feet. It is very abundant on at. The beautiful dorsal plumes of the white 
the Neilghcrries. — lieddome, FI. Sylv. paddy birds during the breeding season, are 

MAJi. Amongst the broken tribes in Paloiuau objects of commerce, and pass by the name of 
and Sirguja are a few Mar families, who say that egret feathers. 

they came from Malwa. They live in good houses, MARAE, in the Society Islands, the temples 
aiuf are careful cultivators. Some in Sirgiiia arc at which human beings were offered to idols. — 
of a yellow or tawny complexion, with hanasome Montgomery, p. 113. 

features, eyes well protected by prominent brow MARAH of Scripture, supposed to be the 
and nose, with good teeth and well-formed modern Howara, with its bitter pools. Marah 
mouths, and of average height. Some have the (bitterness). This name, in the form of Amarah, 
same light complexions, wiUi very fiat features, is now borne by the bed of a winter torrent, a 
and some are very dark. Mar or Mala is a name little beyond which is a well called Howara, the 
applied to or assumed bv several people in water of which is bitter. The well rises within 
different ]^rts of India, but it may be that there an elevated mound, surrounded by sand-hills, 
is some amnity between all the tribes who bear it. and a few date trees grow near it Camels when 
It is the name assumed by the Rajmahal hilhiien, thirsty will drink sparingly of this water, but the 
who, from their language, are one of the Southern Arabs never attempt it — Wellsted, ii. p. 43. 
Dravidian nations. — Dalton, EthnoL of Bengal. MARAKAL, Marakkal, or Mercal, a Madras 
MAR or Maar. Hind. A stiff clay or loamy measure of capacity of 8 padi. A pndi contains 
soil, with some sand and vegetable mould. In 100 cubic inches. A marakal of rice or salt 
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weighs 960 rupees =24 lbs. 6 oz. avoir., or 12 seers, although the plant from which thev are made, or 
This standara was fixed, 20th October 1846, at an allied species, is abundant in Tenasserim 
28 lbs. 12 oz. 18 dr. 22 gr., or 2^^ the imperial forests. — Drs. Roxh,^ Voigt, 0\Sh., Mason. 
gallon. — W. MARASCHINO, a liqueur, chiefly manufactured 

MARAKAR, a titular appellation of the Moplah in Venice, Trieste, and Zara in Dalmatia, from a 
Muhammadans on the S. W. coast of the Peninsula variety of cherry, named the Griot marasquin. 
of India. The fruit and se^ are crushed together, one part 

MARAMMAT, Auab., Hind., from Imarat, a to the hundred of honey added, and the whole 
dwelling; at Muhammadan courts, equivalent to mass subjected to fermentation ; during this pro- 
the Public Works Department. cess it is distilled, and the prcKluct is rectined. 

MARANTAOEiE, the arrowroot tribe of plants. To the rectified spirit, sugar and water are added, 
includes the genera Phrynium, Maranta, Calathea. in proportions guided by the taste of the manu- 
In the West Indies, arrowroot is obtained from facturer, and the resulting liqueur is stored for 

the Maranta arundinacea, M. allongia, and M. some months before use, to free it of etimyreu- 

nobilis, but also from the Ganna glauca and C. matio flavour. The fruit tree is the Cerasus 

coccinea, to both of which the local name of tons caproniana. — (ySh. p. 323. 

les mois is applied. In the E. Indies, arrowroot MARASU-WAKALIGA, a cultivating race of 
is prepared from M. arundinacea, also from M. Mysore. Up till the year 1873, the women on 
ramosissima, a Sylhet species. ^lahabalcswar marriage made a vow that on the birth of their 
arrowroot is obtained from Curcuma caulina, first child they would offer as a sacrifice the joints 
Graham. Travancore arrowroot is obtained of their fingers to the goddess Kali. In some 
mostly from the Maranta arundinacea, but the instances where the family was well-to-do, gold or 
fecula of Curcuma angustifolia and of the cassava silver finger-joints were substituted for human 
meal from the manihot is likewise sold under that ones. This barbarous rite, it appears, had existed 
name. Curcuma angustifolia is also the source of for years in many parts of the Mysore province, 
an arrowroot prepared at Benares, Bengal, and and was not discovered till lately. It is performed 
Chittagong. A wild arrowroot plant grows in on the third or fourth day after accouchement, and 
Cuttack, and arrowroot made of it is not distin- in many cases death has ensued. On discovery of 
guishable from that of Maranta arundinacea, the existence of the rite, the district magistrate 
except, perhaps, by a slightly earthy taste and immediately sent for the leading men of the class, 
smell observable in the wnd arrowroot, which is and asked them whether they would like the rite 
easily accounted for by its imperfect manufacture, abolished, and why they observed it. They are 
Genuine Maranta arrowroot, when pressed, crackles reported to have said that they simply observed 
beneath the fingers. Maranta ramosiasima, it because all the class observed it, and that it 
Wall,, a plant of Sylhet ; its roots yield arrow- was a very old custom amongst them. They said 
root. Maranta virgata. Wall. (Phrynium virgatum, that if the order extended to the whole class, they 
Roxh.), grows in the mountains between Travan- would be very glad to give up so barbarous a 
core and Courtallum. The Curcuma or East India rite, but that as long as some of them observed 
arrowroot, as exported to England, principally it, they could not fly in the face of their ancient 
from Calcutta, has a white and a brown variety, traditionary customs. The Chief Commissioner of 
— Fotg/; Roxb.; O'Sh.; Cat. Ex., 1862. Mysore and Coorg, by public proclamation in the 

MARANTA ARUNDINACEA. Linn. Pen- Mysore Gazette, prohibited the practice, 
bwa, Burm. a native of the AV. Indies, but now MARATHALl, the goddess of smallpox, 

grown in many parts of the E. Indies. This MARAVA, a race in the extreme south of 

produces the best AY. India arrowroot, which is India, in the Madura, Tinnevelly, Ramnad, and 
prepared by maceration of the roots in water, and Sivaganga districts, who differ from other neigh- 
conducting the further processes similarly to the bouring races in personal appearance, and their 
mode of manufacturing starch from wheat, language and customs also differ. They worship 
potatoes, or other farinaceous substances. The local deities, to whom they offer liquor, flesh, and 
Maranta arundinacea was introduced in 1840- fruits, and they practise divination. The men do 
1841 into ^tna^herry, where it throve extremely not wear turbands. They possess lands. They 
well, though it is not grown to an^ extent. It are a robust, hardy, dark-skinned, stalwart race, 
was also introduced into the Tenassenm Provinces, athletic, vrith well-developed muscles, active, of 
and the arrowroot made from it was not inferior moderate height, the cranium rounded, narrow in 
in quality to any, Maranta arundinacea is largely front, forehead low, eyes large and full. The/ 
grown in IVavancore, at Chittur near Arcot, in are employed as village watchmen, and are honest 
the Tenasserim Provinces, and at the Andaman to their employers, but have been largely given to 
Islands. thieving and ^ng robbery. Thev use as food the 

MARANTA DICHOTOMA. Wall. flesh of all animals except that of the cow. Th^ 

Phrynium diohotomom, Donax amndastrum, Lour, wear their hair long, ana arranged like the women 
So9d>. Thalia eannwformis, fforsf. of the Dekhan. In their marriages, disparity of ago 

Mu^-pati, • . . Bbno. 8iUl>pati, . . . Bbno. is not considered, nor is the presence or assent of 

l^ti-paii, • • • ** Then, Burm. bridegroom necessary, — a blade of wood, in 

Madar-pati, ... „ absence, serving as proxy. They worship evil 

This straight-stemmed Maranta grows in Coro- spirits, to whom they sacrifice, and, on the occur- 
mandel, Bengal, Sylhet, Assam, Tenasserim, Siam, rence of a smallpox or cholera epidemic, the whole 
Coohin-Ohina, Holuceas, and New Hebrides ; the vOlage is excited, and devil dances are common, 
stems are split and woven into smooth and parti- The Maravar women of Ramnad and Sivaganga 
enlarl/ cool and r^reshing mats. Tenasserim wear cloths of 26 or 30 cubits in length, folded in 
mats are also made from the split stems of a plaits, which they fasten behind. This is unlike 
species of Maranta imported from Rangoon, ' other women of S. India, whose cloths do not 
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exceed 20 cubits, and are fastened on the right the year 1729, the power of the Maravars be^n 
side in front They intermarry, some of the sub- rapidly to decline. The Sivaganga zamindari 
divisions not marrying into the father's family ; was then formed out of two-fifths of the Ramnad 
but Hindus in general intermarry with the mother's territory, and made over to one Seshavama Dover. 
relatioDR. Maravar means a warrior. In Ramnad Ramnad, on its occupation in 1772 by the 
and Tinncvelly, t)m titular surname of all the British under General Joseph Smith, became an 
Maravar is Dever, also Thavan, which means God. intepal portion of the Biitish Indian empire. 

The Ramayana describes the forest or wilder- There are at present only two Marava zamin- 
ness of Dandaca trn covering the whole extremity daris in Madura, viz. Ramnad and Sivaganga, 
of the Southern Peninsula, and the rude inhabit- but Tinnevelly contains more than a dozen, of 
ants are designated Raksbasa (monsters) or which Nellitungavale, Chokkampatty, Utumalei, 
Vanara (monkeys), the* former term meaning Eadambur, and Tirukanangudi are the chief, 
races or tril)e8 hostile to the Aryan race. But Almost all the other polygars are of the Totia 
Vanara is from Yana, a wilderness, and Nara, a caste, and the descendants of the Telugu chief- 
man, that is a wild or uncivilised man, and to this tains that pame with the Nayakkans from Vijava- 
sense, as to the wild races in the extreme south, nagar. The Madura Chronicle tells us that 
the fable of Hanuman, the chief monkey, and that Viswanatha, the first of the Nayakkan dynasty, 
of his army, Mr. Taylor thinks may be reduced, distributed the country amongst his adherents, to 
He says that those who have seen the Oolleri and the nut^ber of seventy-two, for the better defence 
Marava will readily consider them to differ from of the kingdom. The Maravar's names occur in that 
all family likeness of the Aryan Hindus, and as list. Professor Wilson says: *Upon the occupation 
their visages often resemble baboons more than of Madura bv the first Nayak, five rajas are said 
men, it would require even less than the ardent to have combined to revenge the wrongs of the 
poetical imagination of a Valmiki to induce the ancient dynasty of Madura. These petty chiefs 
employment of an equivalent word which would were the ancestors of some of the polygars of the 
so apUy seem to convey the idea imparted by south, who gave so much trouble to the British 
their appearance. forces in the middle of the 18th century.’ This 

During the wars of the 18th century, the was not Catabbma Naick, zamindar of Panchalan- 
GoUeri and Maravar adhered to the British or to curitchy, for he was a Totian, and consequently a 
the French standards, and evinced fidelity and Telugu V the chiefs spoken of being no other than 
devotion to the cause of the party they es^used. Pulee Taleivar and his confederates, who with- 
Orme, the historian, relates that the Maravar stood the British forces in 1755. Being all of the 
chief of the Colleri race in 1752 sent 4000 peons Maravar caste, they refused to pay tribute to the 
and Colleri to aid Chanda Sahib. Like the nawab. Tney were literally swept from off the 
Ramusi of Sholapur and Bombay, the Marava face of the earth; for nothing remains of their 
are subsidized by being employed as watchmen of old grandeur and state except the debris of their 
bottses. The zamindar of Ramnad is a Marava. capitals. Pulee Taleivar was hanged, and his 
Maravar marriages are sometimes of an incom- zamindari of Nellitungavale now consists of a 
plete character, and they have, a second and more few wretched villages in the possession of a branch 
conmlete one. of the Maniatchy family. Chokkampatty has been 

M^war or Marava is perhaps the Marullo of sold off to meet the claims of a Nattukotei 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, which was on the continent Chetty. Eadambur, Utumalei, Nalantbila, and 
adjoining Ceylon, and produced conch-sheila The Sirukanangudi draj^ on a miserable existence 
history of the race is obscure. Two centuries compared with their wealth of former times; 
before the Christian era, we find Eirata, its reign- while Maniatchy is split up into three or four 
iqg sovereign, making war with Eula Bhushana parts. — Yule, Cathay ; Rev» Mr, Taylor in Madras 
Pandiyan, and reducing him to sad straits. The Government Records, 1867, p. 4 ; As, Soo, Joum, ; 
invader overran the whole country, but the Orme'e Hindustan, 

Marava host and its commander were afterwards MARBAU. Malay. The Metrosideros Am- 
destroyed. The invasion of the country by the boinensis, R., of Sumatra, grows to a large size, 
Muhammadans terminated the Pandiyan dynasty, and is used for beams both in ship and house 
and the Setupathi threw off his allemance to the building, as well as for other purposes to which 
ruler of Madura, and during the amninistration oak is applied in Europe, 
of the Nayakkans, the Marava sovereims continued MARBLE. 

pr^oallyindependmt ProfeMor Wilson : Tta-wU-Aih, . . Chw. Ptudsin, Mmnu, Malat. 

* A few years after the irruption of Mujapid Shah Manner^. . . . Dur. Sung-i-marmar, . Pbbs. 

(?Muzaffar), or about 1880, the governor of Marbre, Fa. Marmor^ . . Port, 

Runnad mem off his dependence on Madura, Marmo, It. ^amor, .... Rus. 

and his successors extended their authority to the ®**™®*‘» • • • • Marmol Sr. 

neighbouring provinces, since called the Ghreat Marble is the mnular limestone or carbonate 
and Little Maravas.’ of lime of minmlogists. It is hard, compact, of 

The title Setupathi was conferred upon Wodeya a fine texture, and -readily takes a fine polish. 
Deva, the ruler of Ramnad, by Mutu Erishnapa In colour, some marbles are quite black, o^ers 
Nayakkar, as an acknowled^ent of the former's again are of a snowv white ; oUiers are c^enish, 
services in escorting a holy guru to and from the greyish, reddish, bluish, or yellowish, and some 
■brine at Ramisseram. are variegated and spotted In Europe, the finest 

In the reign of Tirumalei Nayakkar, the Setu- solid marbles are thoRe of Italy, Bla^enburg, 
tethidistinguubed himself by repelling aMysorian France, and Flanders. 

Invasion with an army of 6000 men, tot which he The marbles of Tabreex and Ehorasan are 
was rew^ed with a lion-headed palanquin and transported to the most remote quarters of the 
other insignia by the sovereign of Madura. From Persian empire, and marlde is nmnd in^ many 
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^ parts of British India, in Burma, and in China, from which the marble has been extracted, the 
It is obtained in Ho>nan, Shen-si, Yun-nan, and limestone rests upon hornblendic gneissose rocks, 
Canton. The bhic-cloiided marble slabs of China which form the lower portion of the hills, and is 
are about a foot square, and are exported to India, for the most part tolerably pure and massive, but 
Sydney, South America, etc., for pavement or occasionally has an imperfect lamination, given by 
floors. It is obtained to the north-west of Canton, flaky plates of mica arranged in lines of the mass. 
There is also a red breccia marble brought to It is, m the mass, of nearly a pure white, and is 
Canton, which is employed in tables, stone stools, largely and finely crystallized. Portions of it 
etc., and is seldom sent abroad. The marbles of have a delicately blue tint, while others are stained 
the Madras Presidency are of rare colour and by ferruginous spots. A block suitable for a 
fine quality. The specimens sent to the Great figure 3 feet high can be had at Amarapura for 
Exhibition of 1851 were favourably reported about 50 tikals, or about £6, and a figure of these 
upon as indicative of a valuable material, well dimensions may cost about 150 tikals, or about 
adapted to sculptural and ornamental purposes. 180 rupees =£18. Large blocks can now rarely 
At present the Indian manufacture of this article be bad, the largest obtainable do not now average 
is comparatively insignificant, and chiefly confined more than 4 or 5 feet long by 2 or 3 feet thick, 
to small miscellaneous articles for domestic use. but even these are not frequently obtained, and 
Marble is found in considerable quantities in are expensive. For smaller blocks there is a con- 
the Coimbatore district, through a tract of 7 or 8 stant demand. The marble workers arc settled 
miles, extending to the Walior jungle. Its at Amarapura and Tsagaing. With a hammer 
colours are white, grey, and pink, compact, dense and chisel the workman rapidly gives a rough 
in structure, with veins of other colours. A green outline to the mass, and by occasionally, with a 
marble is found in Tinnevelly, few lines of charcoal, marking out the drapery 

1 The pure white marble of Tinnevelly is in large and limbs, he rapidly completes the figure, 
crystals like that of Burma. The marbles of the Partly owing to the delicate tinge of blue, and to 
Cuddapah district are of greenish colours, from the generally large crystallization of the mass, 
pale apple-green to deep leek -green, and beauti- there is a peculiar seini-trausimrent look about 
fully shaded ; they attracted attention in the tliQ finished sculptures, which has most probably 
Exhibition of 1851. At Bhora Ghat, on the Nor- given ^isc to the general notion that these images 
bailda, 10 miles from Jubbulpur, on the lino of are of alabaster. Pallagoix speaks of the beautiful 
the railway to Bombay, a white saccharine marble marble he found in the island of Si-Hang, on the 
is plentiful and easily accessible. It has been coast of Siam, polished as brightly by the waves 
used in a limited degree at Jubbulpur, sometimes of the sea as it could have been by the hand of 
to make lime, and other times for metalling roads, man. — Balfour on the Marble,^ of Southern India; 
It is made up into images by natives, who do not Central Provinces Gazetteer; Madras Ex» Jur, 
give it a good polish. A block which was sent Reports; Powell; Oldham in Yule's Embassy^ p. 
^o the Paris Exhibition of 1855 was pronounced 327 ; M^Cnllochh Commercial Dictionary^ p. 787 ; 
to be equal to Italian marble for statuary pur- Bowrinfs Sinm^ i. p. 30. 

poses ; very large slabs can be easily quarried. MARCHaNTIACE^E. Ltndl, The liverwort 
The marble rocks at the Bhcra Ghat, on the Ner- tribe of plants, including the genera marchantia, 
badda, about 10 miles from Jubbulpur, narrow Grimaldia, plagiochasma, fimbriaria, dmnortiera, 
the stream there to 20 yards, and the shining riccia, jiingermannia, and blandovia. Dr. Griffiths 
Clifts of white marble, a dolomite or magnesian collected 48 species in Assam ; they grow in the 
limestone, rise there to 80 or 120 feet. The earth or on trees, and are unimportant, 
granular white marble of Korbadi, 3 feet by MARCHES of soldiers in India, from their 
2, and 9 inches thick, is sold at Rs. 2. This prolonged character, require to be perforined in a 

marble and the sandstone and coal of the same manner as if permanently in the field. Sir John 

locality, with the alabaster, gypsum, and dolomite Malcolm mcntion8.(ii. p. 168) that Aea Muhammad 
of Jubbulpur, will probably become articles of Khan reached Isfahan on the third day, travelling 
export. At Tinnevelly, also, there is an excellent 250 miles. Captain Cunningham mentions (His- 
white marble, but considered rather too hard for tory of the Sikhs, p. 226) that Colonel Steinbach 
statuary purposes ; and Guntur and the Ceded with his Sikh regiment marched 200 miles in 
Districts abound with marbles of great variety of twelve days, which was equal to 16*6 miles daily, 
colours, being tints of grey, yellow, and red. When General Sir Frederick Roberts marched 
Marble occurs at Attock. Both white and grey from Kabul to Kandahar against Ayub Khan^ the 
occur at Nooshky. The marbles and building distance of 31 8 miles was accomplished in twenty- 
stones, and the red sandstone so commonly seen three days, including two halts. Thus the average 
in all ancient buildings from Benares up to distance per marching day was 15 l-7th miles, or, 
Lahore, were formerly imported from these parts, including the days of halt, 13 19-2Sds per day, 
and magnificent mosques, tombs, and shrines yet Such a feat, considering the nature of the country, 
remain to tell us of that trade. and that the force moved ni a single column, has 

Marble in tlic Panjab is found in the Dchli never been exceeded. The great difficulty, as 

district, at Sahi Bullubghur, Hissar, and Jhelum. usual, was the transport; but the Afghan war has 
The marble used by the Burmese in the inanu- initiated a reform of a most important nature, by 
facture of their numerous figures of Gautama, for largely cutting dovm the amount of baggage, 
the pagodas, etc., is obtained from the quarries in without which a nas been hithettd thought that 
the small steep ridge of the Tsagyen Hills, near an Anglo-Indian army could not take the field. ^ 
the village of Mowe in the district of Madeya, a The march commenced on August 9, Ghazni, 
little N. of Mandalay. The great mass of the a distance of 97J miles, m which ^e Zamburak 
limestone forms the summit and eastern face of pass (7000 feet) and the Sher-i-Daban pass 
the hills, and here ore situated all the quarries (9000 feet) were crossed, was reached on August 
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15. For this part of the xnaroh, an average 
distance of 18 13-14th milea was covered daily. 
Hie remaining distance of 134^ miles was covered 
in eight days, or 16 13-16th miles daily. 10,148 
troops, 8143 native followers, and 11,224 animals, 
including cavalry hones, composed the column ; 
the daily supplies for all Uiese were drawn from 
the country after arrival in camp. Food was 
distributed and cooked with fuel (difficultly pro- 
curable, and brought in from a distance) during 
the eight days* march from Ghazni to Kalat-i* 
Ghilzai. The longest marches on any one day 
were 20 miles, from Ghazni to Zerghalta, and 21 
miles, from Mukur to Panjak. 

During the Indian Mutiny, the average number 
of earned, including those for the mess, was 
certainly not less than 2^ per officer; for the 
march from Kabul to Kannahar the allowance 
was one mule per officer, and one for mess pur- 
poses for every eight officers. To each European 
soldier was allowed 34 lbs. of kit, and to each 
sepoy 20 lbs., including camp equipage. The 
tent accommodation was also much restricted, 
yet to carry baggage and food there were required 
1589 yaboos (large Kabul ponies), 1244 Indian 
ponies, 4610 mules, and 912 donkeys. Moreover, 
on the road there were purchased 35 yaboos, 1 
mule, 208 donkeys, and 171 camels. Of these 
there perished before the arrival at Kandahar, 410 
yaboos, 106 Indian ponies, and 217 mules. 

In the Kabul and Kandahar march, in addition 
to the daily ration, a tin of pea-soup was issued 
to every two British soldiers daily, from August 
18, vrhich was commonly taken before the march 
commenced; lime-juice was regularly issued. 
Extra rum was issued three times during the 
march to all British and native spirit-drinkers, 
and an extra ration of meat to those who did not 
drink rum, with a meat ration for all followers 
whenever sheep could be obtained. 

In the beginning of the 19th century, General 
Doveton left Jauluah with a rissala of cavalry, a 
wing of a European regiment, 4 companies of rifles, 
an infantry corps, and in two days and one night 
reached Bassein, 60 cos distant, having allowed 
three halts for refreshments. 

During the campaign against the Mahrattas in 
the year 1804, the army, under General Lake, 
made a tremendous forced march of 54 miles in 
30 hours, surprised Holkar and his cavalry at 
Farrakhabad, and routed them with great 
slaughter. The British had marched 250 miles in 
13 ^ys. 

During the Sikh war in 1843, when the Gover- 
nor-General was pushing on by forced marches 
with the grand army, with the view of relieving 
Ferozpur, on the 16th he advanced 30 miles, 
the train of camels extending in a line almost 
from the point of departure to that of arrival. 
On the following day 10 miles more were traversed, 
the troops suffering from want of water. Betwixt 
the 11th and 18th, in the course of six days, they 
had marched over a distance of 160 miles, along 
roads of heav^ sand, the incessant toU scarce 
leaving them leisure to cook* their food. 

It may be interesting to refer here to other 
marches. General Cra^ord marched with the 
48d, 52d, and 96th Regiments of Foot to rein- 
force Sir A. Wellesley, at the battle of Talavera, 
in July 1809 ; the Invade marched 62 miles in 
26 hours, carrying arms, ammunition, and pack, 


in all a weight of between 50 and 60 lbs. per 
man. In the Franco-German war, Dr. Roth, 
who served as chief medical officer with the 
Saxon army, mentions that the 18th division 
marched, from October 29th to November 17th, 
554 German miles, which is equal to 260 English 
miles, in nine days, nearly 18 miles a day ; while 
on December 16th and 17th, in the various 
manceuvres about Orleans, they marched 64 p]ng- 
lish miles. They were very heavily accoutred, and 
the roads were bad. A company of a regiment 
of Chasseurs of MacMshon's army, after beiug on 
grand guard, without shelter or fire, during the 
rainy night of August 5th-6th, started at three in 
the morning to rejoin its regiment in retreat on 
Neiderbronn, after the battle of Weissenburg. It 
arrived at this village at 3.30 in the afternoon, 
and started again for Phalsbourg at six o’clock. 
The road was across the hills and along forest 
tracks, which were very difficult for troops. It 
arrived at Phalsbourg at 8.30 in the evening of 
the next day. The men had therefore marched 
part of the night of August r)th-6th, the day of 
the 6th, the night of the 6th-7th, and the day of 
the 7th till 8.30 p.ra. The halts were eight 
minutes every hour, from 3.30 to 6, one hour in 
the night of the 6th-7th, and 2^ hours on the 7th ; 
altogether, including the halts, the mEirch lasted 
41^ hours, and the men must have been actually 
on their feet about 30 hours, iu addition to the 
guard duty on the night before the march. The 
exact distance is not known, but, considering 
the extreme difficulty of that rugged mountain 
country and the bad weather, this is perhaps the 
most toilsome march on record . — Bombay Times. 

MARCO POLO was of a noble Venetian family. 
Nicolo and Matthew, two brothers, had mercantile 
establishments at Constantinople and in tho 
Crimea. They quitted Venice for the east in 
1254, left Constantinople in 1260, and passed 
through Bokhara to the court of the Kablai Khan, 
who sent them back as ambassadors to the Pope, 
and they reached Acre in 1269, when Nicolo 
found his wife long dead, but his son Marco 
grown to 15 years of age. After two years’ 
delay, the two Polo, Nicolo and Maffei, in 1271, 
taking with them Marco, the young son of the 
former, set out on their return along with a 
priest, who, however, soon left them, delivering 
the Pope’s letters into their hands. Starting from 
Acre, on the coast of Syria, the Polo were three 
years and a half upon this joUrney. They moved 
by Mosul, Baghdad, Hormuz, they traversed Ker- 
man and Khorasau, Balkh and Badakhshan, in 
which last country they seem to have been long 
detained by the illness of young Marco. From 
Badakhshan they ascended the Oxus to the lake 
of Sirikol, and the plateau of Pamir. They 
crossed the steppe of Pamir, and descended into 
Kashgar, whence they proceeded by Yarkand and 
Khoten, and across the great desert of Gobi to 
the Tangut province on the extreme N.W. of 
China, partly within, partly without, the wall. 
Here they were met by a denutatiop sent by the 
Kablai Khan, who was at tne time residing at 
Shang-Tu, about 50 miles north of the wall. 
Their ioumey had occupied 3^ years. Upon their 
arrival at Pekin, which they call by the Tartar 
name Cambala or Khanbalig, young Marco, then 
21 years of age, was taken immediately into 
favour ; he learned the language, and for 2o years 
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afterwards was a nobleman of the Great Khan’s 
court, employed in several missions, and in other 
high offices of state. He came away at last, in 
A.D. 1294, in charge of a princess who was to be 
married to the Tartar sovereign of Persia. Ho 
was sent on a mission through Yun^nan to the 
frontiers of Ava, and successively to Kara-korum, 
to Champa or Southern Cochin-China, and to the 
Indian Seas, and afterwards by sea via Sumatra 
and India through Cambay to the Mongol tribe of 
Bayaut, to select a lady for the Kablai's great 
nephew, Arghuii Khan of Persia, which he did, 
handing over the lady in 1294. He is the first 
European who speaks of Sumatra. He returned 
to Venice a.d. 1296. Marco was subsequently 
taken prisoner at the battle of Curzola (near 
Lissa), on the 8th September 1298. On his 
return to his native country, he circulated his 
travels, in manuscript, amongst his friends. The 
narrative was in 1298 transcribed by a Genoese 
named Rustigielo, four years after the death of 
Kablai Klian. They were first published in 
Latin in 1820. A copy had been presented by 
the government of Venice to the Infante Don 
Henrique iu 1428, from which an edition was 
published at Lisbon in 1502. The earliest edition 
published in France bears date 1556. His book 
was entitled Viaggi di Messer Marco Polo Gentil- 
huomo Venctiano. There are two translations of 
it into Latin. He treats in his book De Region- 
ibus Orientis. Kablai Khan was the conqueror of 
Southern Chinn, which the Arabs call Machin, 
and which Chengiz Khan, hia grandfather, had 
charged his children to conquer, after he himself 
had gotten the Northern China called Khatai; 

Marco Polo sojourned in the hills of Badakhsban 
for the sake of his health, and he describes the 
countries of Wakan, Pamir, Bolor, and Knslimir. 
His book and life have been repeatedly published, 
and in most of the European languages. It was 
translated in 1818 by 8ir William Marsden, and 
Colonel Yule has since largely contributed to 
make the travels known. — Marsdnn's Sumatra^ 
p. 4 ; History of Geiighiz Can^ p. 443 ; Prinsep^s 
Tibety Tartaryy MongoliOy p. 8 ; Yule's Cathay. 

MARD KHOR. Pers. Man-eaters, the Aghora 
ascetics of the neighbourhood of Mount Abu, 
said to have resided there from the most ancient 
times, and formerly to have been cannibals ; hence 
their name, meaning man-eater. 

MARDUM SIAli. Pers. Atropa acuminata, 
also A. mandragora, mandrake; literally black 
manikin. 

MAREB, a dam which formed a celebrated 
reservoir above the city of Saba in Yemen, be- 
tween two hills of Balak. It burst about a.d. 
120, and deluged the country far and wide. The 
bursting of Mareb lake is mentioned iu chapter 
34 of the Koran as the Sail-ul-Arem, or rush of 
water from the reservoir, and its bursting is there 
attributed to a punishment sent from God for 
the impiety, priae, and insolence of the city of 
Saba. * The descendants of Saba had heretofore a 
sign in their dwellings, namely, two gardens, one 
on the right hand and one on the left ; and it 
was said unto them, Eat ye of the provisions of 
your Lord, and give thanks unto him ; ye have 
a good country and a gracious Lord. But they 
turned aside from what he had commanded thm, 
wherefore he sent against them the inundation 
of El Arem, and he changed their two gardens 


for them into ganlens producing bitter fruit, and 
tamarisks, aud some little fruit of the lote tree.^ 
Reservoirs in which to store rain-water in Arabia 
arc generally found in localities devoid of springs, 
and dependent on the winter rains for a supply 
of water during the summer months. The most 
remarkable instance on record is this great dam 
of Mareb. All the travellers who have penetrated 
Yemen describe many tanks in the mountainous 
districts ; aud others exist in the islands of 8aad- 
ed-Din, near Zailah, in Kutto, in the Bay of 
Amphila, and in Dhalak, near Massowah. 

MAR ELIAS, a monastery 64 miles E. of 
Mosul. Near it is a sulphurous spring much 
resorted to. It is called by the Muhammadans 
Deir-el-Munkoosh, the ornamented or painted 
monastery, and is the remains of a Ncstorian 
monastery. Assemanni does not give the date of 
its foundation, but it is mentioned incidentally by 
him thus: Joshua Bar-num of Bath Gabar, a vil- 
lage on the Tigris, between Nineveh and Mosul, 
lived thirty years in the monastery of St. Elias 
before he was elected primate of the east, which 
happened a.d. 824. Abu Saed was Archimandrite 
of Mar Elias in a.d. 1028. — Rich's Kurdistan^ 
ii. p. 113 ; MacGregor. 

M argali, Tam. The 9th month of the 
Hindu year (November — December), when the 
moon is in the asterisin Mriga-airsha. — W. 

MARGARINE. Most fats and fixed oils, 
vegetable and animal, are mixtures, generally of 
three distinct compounds, each of which taken 
singly has all the properties of fat. The first of 
these substances, called stearine (from (rriapy 
tallow or suet), is solid at common temperatures ; 
it constitutes the solid fatty ingredient in mutton- 
tallow. The second is oleine (from ixettov, oleum, 
oil), and is liquid at ordinary temperatures, 
and down to the temperature of freezing water. 
Tiic third substance is named margarine (from 
poipyctpovj a pearl), on account of its mother-of- 
pearl lustre ; it is solid at ordinary temperatures. 
All fats may therefore be regarded as mixtures of 
the fluid oleine with the solid stearine of mar- 
garine. If the solid be in larger proportion than 
the fluid, as in various kinds of tallow, it requires 
a greater degree of heat to melt it. If the fluid 
portiou prevails, as in the oils, the melting point 
IS lowered. 

MARGARY, AUGUSTUS RAYMOND, born 
A.D. 1846. He left Shanghai on the 23d August 
1878, ascended the Yang-tse to Hankow, and 
crossed to Bhamo, which he reached on the 17th 
January 1874. He returned alone in advance of 
Colonel Brown, and was killed on the 2l8t or 
22d February at Manwyne. 

MARGGA KARAN. Maleal. In Malabar, 
a designation of Roman Catholics ; qu. Marya 
Karan? 

MAR-GHAT. Hind. A place of cremation. 
The place for the cremation of the Hindu dead. 

MARGIANA. The second settlement of the 
Aryans was in Mourn, Merv, or Margiana. This 
is Margiana (from the river Margus), now Mar- 
ghab (Margus- water), Margush in the cuneiform 
mscriptions; a fruitful province of Khorasan 
surrounded by deserts. In the Record (iii. verse 
6) it is described as ‘the third best land, the 
mighty and pious Mouru (Marw). , , . Ahriman 
created there warn and marauding expeditions.* 

MAHGOBA, the Portuguese name of the 
5 3 I 



MAR GREGORIUS ABU-t-FARAJ. 


MARIJ. 


Asadirachta Indica, which grows to 3^ feet in 
diameter. In appearance the wood is much like 
mahogany, and is used by the natives for general 
purposes. Its bark, 

Bewa, • . . . « Can. I Tel'kohumba, . Singh. 

Nlm-ka-ohal, . • Hind. Vaypum puttay, . Tam. 

Nimba, . . . Saksk. | Vaypa putta, . . Trl. 

is bitter, is considered a valuable tonic, and has 

been tri^ by European physicians with a success 
nearly emiivalent to what might have been 
expected from cinchona bark; Oil is obtained 
from the seeds by either expression or boiling, and 
is much used medicinally. The fruit is not unlike 
a small French olive in size and appearance. The 
oil is of a deep yellow colour, has a strong smell 
and an unpleasant bitter taste ; is much esteemed 
by native doctors as a warm medicine, as an 
external application in foul ulcers, and as a 
liniment in rheumatic and spasmodic aifections, 
etc. It is frequently burnt in lamps, and is sold 
in the bazar under the name of bitter oil, also 
black oil. Dr. Maxwell found this oil equally 
efficacious to cod-liver oil in cases of consumption 
and scrofula. He began with half-ounce doses, 
morning and evening, which were gradually re- 
duced. Margosa, as well as illipoo oil, mixed 
with, an equal quantity of cold drawn castor-oil, 
produces a hard vegetable wax of an agreeable 
roseate colour. 

The leaves of the genera Melia and Azadirachta, 
dried and kept in books, are much used by the 
people of India to preserve furs, feathers, books, 

K b, and clothes that are l(^gcd in trunks, 
cases, etc., from the attacks of insects. It is 
useful to place along with them small packets of 
camphor, or little cups of camphor dissolved in 
alcoliol. — M, E, J, R.; Shnmonds ; Edyc; Eaulkncr* 
MAR GREGORIUS ABU-bFARAJ, also called 
Gregorius bar Hebrseus, also Abul Farag. also 
Gregorius Abu-1- Faragius, was a Jacobite Christian 
of the city of Malatia, in Cappadocia, of the Arme- 
nian race, born a.d. 122G at Malatia or Melite, a 
town near the western bank of the Euphrates in 
Lesser Asia. His father, the Hakim ifariin-ul- 
Idalati, was a phvsician. Abul Farag studied 
theology, philosophy, and medicine, and passed 
the greater part of his life in Syria. He became 
a Christian, and rose successively to be bishop of 
Gaba, then of AlepjK), and in a.d. 1266 primate 
of all the Jacobite Christians in the east. He 
was the author of a great number of books 
writteu in Arabic and Syriac, but the best known 
is his History of the Dynasties from the Hebrew 
Patriarchs to the Moghuls, which Dr. Pocockc 
published in 1663, with a Latin translation and a 
supplement. He died in A.D. 1286 at Meragba, 
in Azerbijan. Ho wrote the Book of Dynasties 
In Arabic, in the reign of Arghun Khan, the last 
of Chengiz Khan's grandsons. It was amnged 
in ten chapters, — 1. On the Saints since Adam ; 
2. The Juoges of Israel ; 3. The Kings of Israel ; 
4. The Chaldfcan Kings ; 5. The Kings called the 
Magi ; 6. The Ancient Greek Kings; 7. Latin Roman 
Kings; 8. Christian Greek Emperors; 9. Muham- 
madan Arabic Kings ; 10, The Moghul Kings. 

MARI-AMMUN. Ammun or Amma, literally 
mother, in the south of India is the honoriftc 
suffix of various local deities, as Mari Amma, 
Fagath Amma. Professor Wilson thinks that 
Mari Amma comes from the Virgin Mary, and 
that Yagath Amma is from St Agatha. But 


Mari Amma seems to be from Mari, death, and 
Ammun, mother, mother-death. Amongst the 
Tamil people, Mari- Ammun is a new goddess who 
sends smallpox. She is said to scatter pearls ; 
to propitiate her, sacrifices are bffered and hook- 
swinging practised. She is a mixture of the 
village goodess and Kali, the sakti of Siva. 

MAUI CHI, a Hindu author of a law treatise, 
and of one on religious servioes. The Kapila 
Purana describes him as an old man in the habit 
of a mendicant, and states that he lived as on 
anchorite at Bhadrashwa Varaha. — Ward, iv. 17. 

MARIETTE BEY, a distinguished Egypto- 
logist, died 1881. In 1848 he was attached to 
the Egyptian Museum at the Louvre ; in 1850 
he WAS sent to Egypt to search for Coptic manu- 
scripts. He discovered the site of the^rapeum, 
the temple and enclosuie dedicated in ancient 
times to the worship and custody of the sacred 
bull Apis, as well as the long range of tombs in 
which the bulls were buried. The tombs, dated 
and inscribed, furnish a check and a verification of 
Egypticin chronology derived from independent 
sources, while the actual remains discovered in 
situ are invaluable as illustrations of the ritual 
and worship of ancient Egypt. His explorations 
at Meinpb is were continued for four years. D uring 
his first visit to Egypt, Mariotte had excavated 
the buried part of the Sphinx, and demonstrated 
anew the fact that that stupendous monument is 
hewn from the solid rock. 

MARIGNOLLI, JOHN de, a Minorite friar 
of the Franciscan monastery of Santa Croce 
at Florence, was sent by Pope Benedict on a 
mission to Cathay in 1338. He sailed from 
Avignon to Naples, and thence to Constantinople, 
and on to Caffa (Theodosia) in the Crimea, whence 
he proceeded to the court of the khan of Kip- 
cliak at Sarai, on the Volga, who forwarded him 
oil to Armalec (Almalik), the capital of the 
Chaghtai khans of the Middle Tartar empire. 
He arrived at CambaJee (Pekin) in May or June 
1342, and, after remaining there three or four 
years, sailed from Zayton for India, the 26th 
December 1347, and arrived atColumbum (Quilon) 
the following Easter. In 1.349 he made a pilgrim- 
age to the shrine of St. Thomas on the Coro- 
mandel coast, and thence proceeded to Saba, 
which he piously identified with the Sheba of the 
Bible, but which was probably Java. Sailing 
back to Malabar, he was driven to Ceylon, whence 
he sailed to Ormuz, and afterwards travelled by 
the ruins of Babylon to Baghdad, Mosul, Edcssa, 
Aleppo, and thence to Damascus, Galilee, and 
Jerusalem, making his way back to Italy by 
Cyprus. He recognised as the Tower of Babel 
the ruins called by Rich, Mujalibe, and by Layard, 
Babel. These are about half a mile from the 
preseut channel of the river. The excavations at 
the Mujalibe or Babel show that the structure 
was much as Marignolli describes, viz. an exterior 
of burnt bricks laid in bitumen enclosing the 
unburnt bricks which form the interior moss. — 
Ytile's Cathay ^ ii. p. 386 ; Sir George Birdwood. 

MARIGOLD. Kin-tsien-kiueli, Chin. The 
Chinese force it successfully in the early spring, 
when it is a oonimon ornament. Tagetes patuTa 
and T. erects grow well on the plains of India. — 
Jaffrey. 

MARIJ. Arab. Lit, flame without smoke, /.e. 
I wind, the genii are formed of it. 
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MARINO SANUTO. 


MAR-KHOB. 


MARINO SANUTO, a Vonetian nobleman who Department from 1867 to 1877, where he had 
travelled in the east about A.D. 1300-1806. His opportunities for promoting the well-being of the 
book, entitled Liber Secretorum fidelium Gruels, people of the East Indies, devoting himself from 
super Terree Sanctm recuperatione, presented to 1859 to the introduction there of species of 
Pope John xxii/ at Avignon, initiates us into all cinchona. He had previouslj travelled in 8 . 
the details of the course of the Venetian commerce America, and had become acquainted with the 
with India at this period. Down to his own people and their languages, the Spanish and 
time, it used to take the route by the Persian Quichua; and in 1860 he proceeded to the 
Gulf. The merchandise of Malabar and Cambay cinchona regions, accompanied by Mrs. Mark-* 
was first conveyed to Ormuz and Kish in the ham, who, at Arequipa, directed the work of the 
Persian Gulf, and was thened transported to Bus- other collectors whilst her husband was in the 
Bora on the Euphrates, whence it passed up the forests of the Andes ; and he twice proceeded to 
Tigris to Baldac (Baghdad), and across the Syrian India to secure the suitable treatment of the 
desert to Antioch and Cilicia, where it was plants and seeds which he had collected. He 
embarked for Europe on board the ships of Genoa was ably assisted by Mr. John Weir, Dr. Spruce, 
and Venice. Latterly, however, the merchants Mr. Robert Cross, Mr. Pritchett, and Mr. Ledger, 
of Southern Arabia had gradually recovered their and, in India, by Mr. M‘Ivor, 
old commerce, and part of the merchandise of By the vear 1880 there were 12,667 acres 
India' and the east now came into Europe by way under cinchona cultivation on the hills of S. 
of Ahaden (Aden) and Chus (Coptos^ on the Nile, India and Ceylon, and in Sikkim ; and the bark 
and Alexandria. The rarer commoaities, such as from British India sold in London in 1879-80 
cloves, nutmegs, mace, gems, and pearls, were was 1,172,060 lbs., selling at from 9s. Id. to 
stiU conveyed up the Persian Gulf to Bussora, 15 b. 8d. per lb. 

and tbenco to Baghdad, from which they were The introduction of the cinchona had cost 
carried to some T3or( on the Syrian or Arabian £129,628 up to 1876, and £173,046 had been 
coast of the Meaiterranean ; but all the more realized. Considering the value to the people of 
bulky goods, such as pepper, ginger, cinnamon, the febrifuge, and to the planters as an agrioul- 
together with a portion of the more valuable tural product, it is one of the largest boons 
articles, were now conveyed by the ancient route bestowed on India. 

to ^the lied Sea, and thence across the Libyan In 1875 be selected Mr. Robert Cross to pro- 
desert and down the Nile to Alexandria . — Sir ceed to Central America to collect India ruDber 
George Birdwood. plants of the genus Castilloa ; and in the following 

MARJORANA HORTENSIS. Mmch. year a supply of those obtaiued was forwarded 

Origanum mariorana, L, O. onite'i, Xam. ^ India. Again, in 1876s Mr. Cross was sent to 

O. marjoranoidei, WiUd. O. acinacifolium, Wall, South America, this time to collect plants of toe 

O: Walliohianum, Bentk, Amaracua vulgatior, Lob, genera Manihot and Hevoa, supplies of' which 

Mir aun-juah, . . Akab. Mufwa, . . GtJj., Hind. &so were sent to India, Ceylon, and Burma. 

Marjoi^, . Eno., Gkr. Marru Tam. India is also indebted to Mr. Markham for the 

Marjolaine, ... Fa. Maruvamu, , . . Tbl. Qu^co variety of maize, for the quinua, and for 
Sweet marjoram is a culinary herb cultivated the true Peruvian cotton, a perennial speries 
in most parts of Lower India. It is used for which takes a high plac^ as a cotton -yielding 
flavouring sauces and roast meats. The flowers plant. 

are considered by Hindu doctors as possessing. Ho published (1862) nis 'Itavels in Peru and 
cephalic qualities, and the plant is known to India, while superintending the collection of 
possess tonic virtues. It is easily reared in beds chinchona plants and seeds ; in 1880, Peruvian 
or pots, either by slips from the roots or seed. Bark, a Popular Account of the Introduction of 
Hindus offer it at the shrines of Vishnu and Siva. Chinchona Cultivation into Brit^ India. He 
It is a shrub in its native country, but an annual published a Memoir on the Indian Surveys; a 
in gardens of Europe. It is a native of the north Memoir on the Irrigation Works of Eastern Spain ; 
of Africa near Mascar, on hills, and of Asia, on the Narratives of Bogie’s Mission to Tibet, and of 
the mountains of Kamaon. When in blossom, Manning’s Journey to Lhassa, with an Introduc- 
ihe plant is cut and dried for winter use as a tion and Biographical Notices ; also a History of 
savoury ingredient in cookery.— JFVii/Zibier ; Jaf- the Abyssinian Expedition ; a History of Persia ; 
frey ; Voigt, ^ Bife of Lord Fairfax. And among other works, 

MARKAN. Hind. A Panjab grass, eaten in etc., of nublic importance he was secretary to the 
famine; such a famine is recollected in the Panjab Royal Geographical Society and to the Hakluyt 
by the name Markanwalll sal. Society ; he wrote, for 1871-72 and 1872-73, the 

MARKANDA, a valley in the Siwolik branch Moral and Material Reports on India, and edited, 
of the sub-Himklayan mountains, where a fossil for the Hakluyt Society, a translation of the 
ruminant was discovered by Dr. Faulkner, and Embassy of Clavijo to the Court of Timur, 
named by him Sevatherium giganteum. MAR-KHOR Hind. 

MARK ANDEYA, one of the Parana religious Raw«icheh of Little Tib. I Bass of the , . . Oxue 
books of the Hindus, an uninterrupted succession Tsura or water-goat, „ [ Capra megaoeros. 

of legends. It b supposed of date the 8th to 10th Capra megafeeros of Hutton, the wild goat of 
Centttky a.d. lto*kandeya, in Hindu mythology, Hazara and the N.W, Himalaya, etc., b called 
a being who lived through several k^paa.— 2>. mar-khor, because fabled by the mountaineers to 

MARKHAM, CLEMENTS R, Cf.B., F.R8., kill snakes by looking at them ; and in Yaghistan 
in early life was a midshipman in the British and Chilas the)r say that when its fohm falls ou 
navy, alid served in the Arctic Expedition certain stones it turns them to zahr-mohra. The 
of 1850^51. He was for twentv years in the ibex and mar-khor often dbpute each other’s 
India Home Office, eerving in Geographical looting. It b found on the mountains of Peiub 
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MARKING NUT. 


MARMOT. 


and Afgbanigtan, and is plentiful on the ranges in Bombay having refused to give up the island, 
around the Khaibar pass. From Torbela and Marlborough landed the 400 soldiers under Sir 
Little Tibet it wanders down tlie Suliman Range Abraham Shipman on the small island of Anji- 
as far as Mitenkote on the Indus, at the junction deva, 12 leagues to the south of Goa, where, having 
of the latter and the Sutlej. It is common on left them, he sailed away to England. The con- 
the north-western ranges of Kashmir, including sequence was that Sir Abraham Shipman and 300 
Dardu ; jfrom thence a few herds are to be met of his men miserably perished on this unhealthy 
with all along the southern or Futi Pinjal as spot, of exposure during the rains of 1662. The 
far as Kishtewar on the Chenab. The northern survivors formed the cadre of the Hon. Company's 
ranges of Kashmir and Ladakh are apparently with- let European regio^ent, or Bombay Fusiliers, 
out a single individual, perhaps on account of the since the 103d Foot. The other regiment raised 
ibex and wild sheep frequenting these mountains, at the same time became known as Kirke's Lambs, 
Mr. Blyth and Dr. J. E. Gray consider this species since the 2d or Queen's Regiment. Under date 
as most likely a variety of the domestic goat ; but the 16th May 1663, Pepys writes: ‘The Portugalls 
from all Dr. Adams could learn of its habits and have choused us, it seems, in the island of Boml)ay 
appearance, there is perhaps more cause to con- in the East Indys,foraf ter a great chargeof our fleets 
sider it the progenitor of the domestic animal being sent thither with full commission from the 
than even the ibex. The mar-khor is usually king of Portugall to receive it, the Governour by 
found in small herds. Like the ibex, it delights some pretence or other will not deliver it to Sir 
tx) browse on steep and rocky mountains, ascend- Abraham Shipman, sent from the king, nor to my 
ing and descending with the seasons. In winter, Lord of Marlborough.' And under date of Septem- 
in common with other alpine species, the fur her 5, he speaks of Hho disappointment of the king 
becomes dense from the woolly pileage, which by the knavery of the Portugall Viceroy, and the 
gives a lighter colour to the coat than during inconsidcrableness of the place of Bombaim even 
midsummer and autumn, when it disappears, and if we had had it.’ — Sir George Birdwood. 
the fur is short and brown. Hunters have MARLEA BEGONIFOLIA. Roxb. ii. p. 261. 
strange stories of the serpent-eating disposition Bodara, Mandra of Bbas. Prot of . . . Kanora. 
of the mar-khor. Ajiz Khan assured Dr. Adams Sialu of . . Chbnab. Padlu of ... . Ravi. 
that an ammonite he picked up on the mountains Morlea of . . Sylhet. 

had become petrified from having passed through Kurkni of „ 

the intestines of a mar-khor. — Adams ; Jerdon. A small but handsome timber tree, with maple- 
MARKING NUT, or Malacca bean. leaves, occurring near the Indus from about 

Beladur, . . . Arab. Shayrang cottay, Tam. ^^00 to 6000 feet ; wood used for housc-build- 
Gheru, . ’ . , . Car. Nclajidi, .... „ ing. Its leaves are eaten by sheep. — Dr. J. 

Bellawan, Bhela, Hind. Jidighenzalo, . . Txl. L. Stewart^ M.D, 

The Semecarpus anacardium tree is a native of HARM ALA WATER, a fragrant perfume 
all India. Its nuts are black, smooth, shining, distilled in Ceylon from the flowers of the ASglo 
and flattened on both sides. The nut rests upon marmelos, and used in the ceremonial sprinkling 
a thickened stalk (peduncle). The pericarp or visitors. 

shell of the nut is composed of two laminse : be- MAR-MATTEI, a monastery 30 miles N.E. of 
tween them arc cells which contain the black, Mosul, founded a.d. 384 by Mar Mattel, companion 
corrosive, resinous juice, which is employed to of St. George. 

mark cotton cloth. The colour is improved and MARMOT, a genus of mammalia of the sub- 
prevented from running by a little mixture of family Arctomydinoe; one species occurs in Europe, 
quicklime and water, whence its name of marking two species in the region around the Paro- 
nut The tribe of plants to which it belongs pamisus. 

abounds in plants yielding a blackish, acrid, and Arctomys hemachalanus, red marmot, 
vesinous juice, used for varnishing and other such Chipi, .... Bhot. I Sammiong, . . Lbfch. 
purposes. The oil is acrid and vesicating; it is found, Pheea, . . . Hunria. | Drun, .... Tibkt. 
as related above, between the two laminse of the Occurs at 8000 to 10,000 feet in Kashmir and the 
pericarp, and is nsed as a preventive against the N.W. Himalaya. The total length of an adult is 
attacks of white ants, and by native practitioners from 2{ to 3 feet ; the colour chestnut, with black 
as an escharotic in aches, pains, sprains, and in splashes on the back and hip. It is seldom met 
rheumatic and leprous affecti6DB. It is obtained with under 8000 feet above the level of the sea. 
by boiling the whole nut not divested of its peri- Arctomys bobac, Schreber, is the Tibet and 
carp. The preparation or collection either of the Russian marmot or white marmot. Dr. Adams, 
oil or acrid juice is liable to cause much irritation when crossing the Tang Lang pass, came on a 
and inflammation of the hands and face, eta, of colony of white marmot, dis&iguished at once 
those engaged in the work. The oil obtained from the red species by its lighter colour, being a 
from the kernel of the nut is of a different cha- yellowish- white, but also by its call, which more 
raeter ; seems to resemble the mild oil of cashew- resembles a whistle than a scream. One side of a 
nut kemelB. — M.E,J,R, : Roxh» spur was riddled by their bnrrowk. The white 

MARLBOROUGH. James Lev, Third Earl seems to take the place of the red marmot on the 
of Marlborough, an minent mathematician and more barren and higher ranges above 10,000 and 
navintor. was alam in the great sea-fight with 12,000 feet. The bearded vulture and larger 
the Dutch, June 8, 1665. His body Ues in eagles are among their chief enemies. He saw 
Westminster Abbey. He bad arrived in Bombay the former bear off a marmot with great ease, 
on the 18th of September 1661, with a fleet of The marmots are generidly supposed to be the 
Are ships, to take possesrion of the Island of animals alluded to by Herodotus as gigantic ants, 
Bombay as part of the Infanta Catberina’a dower which dug up gold. They form a small group of 
on her marriage with Charles ii. The Poitnguese rodents anied to the squirrelB, but stricUy terres- 
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MARMUT. 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 


trial in their habits. They are found in the MARRIAGE CUSTOMS, 
northern portions of both hemispheres, and lire Ziiah, .... Arab. Mnta (temporary), Him 

generally in sodeties in mountainous districts. Nikah, Shadi, Dskrait. LagssR* • • • Mahb. 

They excayate extenuye galleries, in which they * • Hikd. TawwaJ, , . . Pebs. 

reside, passing the winter months in a state of “tkhudai, . . . „ Kalyanam, . , . Tam. 

torpidity. The alpine marmot is the commonest In the E. Indies* amongst its rarioas races, 
European sp^es. forms of marriage are to be seen from the simplest 

MARMUT, a lichen abundant in the crevices modes of mutum ocmsent, through all the various 
of the rocks of Baluchistan, used medicinally by known procedures of marriage by capture, com- 
Hindus in diseases of languor and onpreasion of munity of right, polygmy, polyandry, temporary 
the vis vitm. The nlant, replete wim juice, and marriages, permanent lifelong mania^, endoga* 
extremely bitter ana nauseous, is dried, and a mousman^e within the tribe or race, exogamous 
quantity of the powder swallowed, after which marriage out of the tribe or race ; and there are 
water is directed to be drunk. The same, or an sects of men and women who never marry, and 
analogous plant, abounds in the Khaibar Hills, and men and women who marry only once, 
is carried to Peshawur, where it is largely used as Mr. McLennan and Sir John Lubbock have 
an article of food by Hindus. — MaBion't Journeys^ examined, at length, the subject of ^rimitiTe 
ii. p. 116. marriage, and vanous Writers on the tribes and 

MARONITES are the most numerous of the races in ^e south and east of Asia have furnished 
Lebanon tribes, numbering about 200,060, of notices of the prevailing marriage customs. A 
whom 85,000 were reckon^ capable of bearing popular theory is that marriage sprang from the 
arms. Maronites, along with the Druse, occupy family, which developed into the clan ; but accord- 
tho most central valleys and the highest ridges, ing to Mr. McLennan, observation . among the 
from the neighbourhood of Tripoli to the south savage races still existing in the world idways 
of Beyrout. The Keshrouan, in the neighbourhood leads back to groups of naked savages living by 
of D^Jounie Bay, is exclusively occupied by this the capture of wild beasts or upon the more 
Christian sect, said to have been founded in the easily caught shell-fish. These groups, he con- 
6th century by a certain St. Maronius, and which, tends, only very slowly develo]^ the idea of 
in religious matters, acknowledges the supremacy kinship, the primary one being mat as they held 
of Rome, though its clergy maintain the right of their women in common they were never certain 
electing their own bishops or patriarchs, of dis- of relationship, except through the mother*s 
penaing with a state of celibacy, and ^f entering side. 

into the marriage state. Maronites live in dis- Sir John Lubbock points out that in some cases 
peraed hamlets and homesteads, engaged in culti- the exclusive common possession of a wife could 
vation. The head of their religion has the title only be legally acquir^ by a temporary recog- 
of Batrak or Patriarch of Antioch. They do not nition of the pre-existing communal rights. Thus, 
allow re- marriage of widows. They are governed in Babylonia, according to Herodotus (Clio, p. 
by a Kaim Makam ; their monastery of Kizhaia is 199), every woman was compelled to offer bersw 
20 miles E. of Tripoli ; they exorcise demons. — once the temple of Venus, and only after doing 
Catafago, so was she considered free to marry; the same, 

MAROO. Hind. Two antelope horns joined according to Strabo (lib. was the law in 
in opposite directions at their bases, carried by Armenia. In some parts of Cjrprus, also among 
fakirs. the Nssamones (Melpomene, p. 172) and other 

MAROOST'HALI, the desert of Rajputaiia; ^Ethiopian tribes, he tells us there was a very 
the word means the abode of death, and is a similar custom ; and Dulaurc asserts that it existed 
very emphatic appellation of this sterile region, also at Carthage and in parts of Greece. The 
Though all these regions collectively bear the account which Herodotus gives of the Lydians, 
term Maroost'hali, or region of death (the em- though not so clear, seems to indicate a similail 
phatic and figumtive phrase for the desert), the law. The Rev. Joseph Roberts relates (p. 9) 
restrictive definition applies to a part only, that that in Madura, Balane, and other places, beautiful 
under the dominion of the Rahtor race. — Rajas^ virgins used to go to the temple once in their 
lAan, i. p. 18. lives to offer themselves in honour of the goddess, 

MARKI or Murree, a sanatorium town, in lat. the story being tliat a god had converse with 
38^ 54' 30" N., and long. 73^ 26' 30" E., and 32 them. That the special marriage was an infrioge- 
milea N. of Rawal Pindi. The southern side of ment of these communal rights, for which some 
the station of Marri is 6963 feet above the sea. compensation was due, seems to Sir John Lubbock 
lUwal Pindi, to the west of the Jhelum, is 1737 the true explanation of the offerings which virgins 
feet above the sea. The range of hills on the right were compelled to make before being pepaitted 
bank of the Jhelum overhang the platform of to marry. Among the Santal, one of the ab- 
Rawal Pindi. It is a narrow ridge separating two original Indian tribes, marriages t^e place once 
deep river valleys, whose vegetation is quite a year, mostly in January. For six days, all the 

tro^cal. H./, e^ P. p. 213 ; ^hl, candidates for matrimony live in promiscuous 

MARRI or Murree, a race or tribe occupying concubinage ; after which only are the separate 
part of Baluchistan. Kahan town, in Rach couples regarded as having established their right 
Gandava, is in the hill ranges east of the plain of to inany. In the patriarchal history of Scripture, 
Kach. It belongs to the Doda Main, a division and in . the early accounts of the manners of 
of ^e great and widely-dispersed Marri tribe, who ancient nations, the daughter was always con* 
have been located in we neighbourhood for several ridered the property of the parent, the wife as 
osnturies. The Marri are a brave race, and had the purchase of the husband, and the marriage* 
long been disringuished as daring depredators.— contract as the deed of transfer. This is still the 
M^ 90 fC$ JoumeyB. foundation of the Hindu marriage ceremony, and 
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the Muhammadan bridegroom by the dower pur- from amongst the labourers^ though a defeat and 
chases his wife of herself. rescue are not uncommon. Kurku girls in Central 

Arrian mentions (IndicSi cap. xviL) an ancient India go through the form of preventing -the 
Hindu practice of giving their daughters to the removid of a bride. AVhen they get near eno^h 
victor in prescribed trials of force and skill ; and a to the cavaliers, they pelt them with balls of boiled 
memorable instance of this is related in the Maha- • rice, then coyly retreat, followed, of course, by 
bharata, of Arjuna, one of the Pandu, by his skill the young men ; but the girls make a stand at 
in archery winning Draupa^ at her Swayamvara the door of the bride's house, and suffer none to 
tournament. enter till they have paid toll in presents to the 

Capture , — ^Among the Khand, the boy’ft father bridesmaids, 
pays a price for the girl, and usually chooses a The Gond of Nimar serve for a wife, but prac- 
strong one, several years older than his son, tise forcible abduction of the bride, with a mock , 
usually about 14 years old, the boy about 10. A fight. They are polygamic. Mandla Gond have 
feast is held, and the girl is -forcibly carried off. the Lamjana Shadi, in which the betrothed lad 
The primeval custom of capture of wives con- serves an apprenticeship for his future wife. A 
tinues to have symbol representations. The old Gond girl, nowever, may exercise her own will 
Norse for marriage is quan-fang or wife-catching; and run off with a man, but it is quite allowable 
the German is brut loufti or bride-racing. for her first cousin, or the man whom she has 

In Circassia, weddings are accompanied by a deserted, to abduct her from the man whom she 
feast, in the midst of which the briaegroom has has chosen. Their Shadi Bandhone is a com- 
to rush in, and, with the help of a few daring pulsory marriage. In their Shadi Baitho, a woman 
young men, carry off the lady by force, and by goes to a man’s house. Widows re-marry either 
this process she becomes his lawful wife. Accord,- to a younger brother of the deceased husband, or 
ing to Spencer, another important part of the to some other man. The men and women of the 
ceremony consists in the bridegroom drawing his Gond along the banks of the Wardha river are 
dagger and cutting open the bride’s corset. Mr. never associated in their labour, but work at a 
Lecky tells us (i. p. 338) that amongst the Greeks distance apart. A Gond having ascertained that 
and the Romans, the bride was girt with a girdle, an adjacent village has a girl whom he would 
which the bridegroom imloosed in the nuptial bed, like, goes with some friends to the place where 
and hence zonam solvere became a proverbial she is working, and rushes to seito her. His 
expression for pudicitiam mulieris immiuuere. companions will not aid him to carry her away 
Among the Kalmuk, Dr. Hell tells us that, by force, unless he, unaided, succeed in touching 
after the price of the girl has been duly aj^eed her hand before she reach the shelter of her 
on, when the bridegroom comes with his friends village. The women often contest cvei^ inch of 
to carry off his bride, a sham resistance is always the ground with their pursuers, inflict veiy 
made by the people of her camp, in spite of which serious hurt, and often shameful defeats. The 
she fails not to be borne away on a richly-capar- touching by the bridegroom once effected, the 
isoned horse, with loud shouts and feu-de-joie. marriage contract is complete, and cannot be 
Amongst some of the Mongol tribes, the girl broken. But the contest continues even after 
mounts on horseback and flees, pursued by the the bridegroom has touched the bride’s hand ; 
lover, who only detains her as a wife if he over- and if the fight has drawn to the skirts of the 
take her. The girl is first mounted, and rides off village, the men join the women, and pursue the 
at full speed. Her lover pursues ; if he overtake runners back to their own village, 
her, she becomes his wife ; after this she returns Writing of the Khand race of Orissa, Major- 
with him to his tent. But it sometimes happens General (Sir John) Campbell says that on one 
that the woman does not wish to marry the occasion he heard loud cries proceeding from a 
person by whom she is pursued ; in which case village close at hand. Fearing some quarrel, he 
Dr. Clark was assured that no instance occurs of rode to the spot, and there he saw a man bearipg 
a Kalmuk girl being thus caught, unless she away upon his back something enveloped in an 
have a partiality to the pursuer. Among the ample covering of scarlet cloth ; he was surrounded 
Tungus and Kamtskadalc, says Ernan, a matri- by 20 or 30 young fellows, and by them protected 
monial engagement is not definitely arranged and from the desperate attack made upon him by a 
concluded until the suitor has got the better of party of young women. On seeking an explana- 
his beloved by force, and has torn her clothes, tion of this novel scene, he was told that the man 
Attacli on women are not allowed to be had just been married, and his precious burden 
avenged by blood, unless they take place within was his blooming bride, whom he was conveying 
the court or bouse. The man is not regarded as to his own village. Her youthful friends were 
to blame, if the woman have ventured to leave seeking to regain possession of her, and hurled 
her natural place, the sacred and protecting stones and bamboos at the head of the devoted 
hearth. Pallas ol^erves that in his time, marriage bridegroom, until hq reached the confines of his 
by capture prevailed also among the Samoyede. own village. 

Major Dalton mentions (p. 233) that among the Dulha Deo is a favourite deity in Buudelkhand 
Kol of Central India, when the price of a girl has and amongst the Gond of Central India. It is 
been arranged, the bridegroom and a large party of the apotheosis of a bridegroom (dulha), who 
his friend of ][)oth sexes enter with much singing died in the marriage procession, and whose death 
and dancing, and seeming fighting, in the village of so affected the people that they paid him divine 
the bride, where they meet the hide’s party, and honours. The worship of Adonis is similar, and 
are hospitably entertained. Ocmionally, a few of also that of Th^muz, whose annual wound in 
the young man’s friends assemble outside the fields I^ebanon still allures the Syrian damsels to lament 
where the women are at work, and rush on them to his fate. 

<^pture the girl he has fixed on, carrying her off The custom of capture is also %o be traced in 
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the rite of lifting the bride over the doorstep, America, marriages take place between persons of 
which has prevaiM in such different and distant different tribes. All Bndimans marry with women 
races as the Romans, Redskins of Canada, the who have not the same pravara, ue. who do not 
Chinese, and the Abyssinians. Hence, also, invoke the same Rishi as their ancestor (Asvala- 
[icrhaps the honevmoon of England, during which yana, xii. p. 15). Apastam)^ says, ^ Thou shalt 
the bridegrooia keeps his bnde away from her not give thy daughter to a man belonging to the 
relatives and friendSs ; hence even, perhaps, as same gotra or family.* Yajnawalkya says, ^ Let 
Mr. McLennan supposes, the slipper is in mock a man marry a woman who is free from disease, 
anger thrown after the departing bride and bride- who has brothers, and who is not the daughter of 
groom. Amongst the people of Tucupoia* the a man having the same ancestors, and belonging 
man has to gain the affections of his intended to the same gotra as himself.* 
bride, bat that step having been accomplished, he Burton says that some clans of the Somali will 
sends three or four of his friends to carry her off not marry one of the same, or even of a oon- 
by force. sanguineous family ; and the Bakalari have the 

The marriages of the Jakun of the Malay Penin- same rule. In India, the Warali tribes are divided 
sula are ordinarily celebrated about the months of into sections, and no man may marry a woman 
July and Aufi^t, when fruits are plentiful. The belonging to his own section. In the Magar 
bridegroom frequents for some time the house of tribes the same rule prevmls. Col. Dalton tells 
his intended, and when he has obtained her con- us that the Ho, Mundah, and Oraon are divided 
sent, he makes a formal demand to the father, into clans or keeli, and may not take to wife a 
On the appointed day an entertainment is pre- girl of the same keeli. The Garo are divided 
pored, the bridegroom repairs to the house of the into mahari, and a man may not marry a girl of 
bride’s father, where the whole tribe is assembled, his own mahari. Mr. McCulloch tells us that 
The dowry given by the man to his intended is the Manipur and other tribes inhabiting the hills 
delivered, and must consist at least of a silver or round Manipur, the Koupui, Mow, Maram, and 
copper ring, a few cubits of cloth ; perhaps a pair Murring, are divided into four families, — Kumrnl, 
of bracelets or other ornaments and furniture Luang, Angom, and Ningthaja. A member of 
are added. Amongst some Jakun tribes there is any^ of ihese families may marry a member of any 
a dance, in the lUidst of which the bride-elect othw, but the intermarriage of members of the 
darts off into the forest, followed by the bride- same family is strictlv prohibited. General 
groom; a chase ensues, during which, should the Canmbell and Major Macpherson mention that 
youth fall down, or return unsuccessful, he is met the Khand regard it as degrading to bestow their 
with the jeers and merriment of the whole party, daughters in marriage on men of their own tribe ; 
and the match is declared off. Or if the tribe be consider it more manly to seek their yrives in a 
on the bank of a lake or stream, the damsel is distant country ; and regard marriage between 
given a canoe and a double-bladed paddle, and people of the same tribe as wicked, and punish- 
aUowed a start of some distance ; the suitor, able with death. The Kalmuk, according to Dr. 
similarly equipped, starts off in chase. If he Hell, are divided into hordes, and no man can 
succeed in overtaking her, she becomes his wife ; marry a woman of the same horde ; the bride, 
if not, the marriage is broken off. But the chase says Bergman, is always chosen from another 
is generally a short one, for though the maiden’s stock, among the Dubet, for instance, from the 
arms are strong, her heart is soft and her nature Torgot stock, and among the Torgot from the 
warm, and she becomes a willing captive. Or if Dubet stock. The same custom prevails among 
the marriage take place where no stream is near, the Circassian and the Samoyede. The Ostiak 
a round circle of a certain size is formed. The regard it as a crime to marry a woman of the 
damsel is stripped of all but a waist-band, given same family, or even of the same name. Amongst 
half the circle’s start in advance, and if she the Chiaeee, exogamy is so severely adhered to, 
succeed in running three times round before the that a man must not marry into a family with 
suitor come up wim her, she is entitled to remain the same family name. 

a virgin ; as in ^e other case, but few outstrip It had long been known, from the researches 
their lovers. of Sir George Grey and Mr. Gideon Scott Lang, 

Among the Aheta of the Philippine Islands, that marriage laws like those of the Red Indians, 
when a man wishes to maiVy a girl, her jparents the people of Ashontee, and many other backward 
send her bdore sunrise into the woods. She has races, prevailed among most tribra of the Austra- 
an hour’s start, after which the lover goes to seek lian blacks. They were divided into stocks, each 
her. If he find her and bring her back before of which was named after some animal or plant, 
sunset, the marriage is acknowledged; if not, he No man might marry a woman who bore the 
must abandon all claim to her. same stock name and the same cognisance. A 

Exogamy and Endogamy both prevail in the man of the Kangaroo stock might not mai^ a 
Indies, ^me races through all agM have been woman of the Kangaroo stock, but be might 
carefully abstaming from marrying in their own marry an Emu woman, or a Wombat woman, 
tribe, while others take their wives from amongst and so forth. Children took the stock name and 
their own people. The instance may be mentioned cognisance of the mother. These cognisances are 
of Abraham wnding his servant to obtain for his now usually called totems, from their Red Indian 
son Isaac a wife of his own people ; and about name. 

the year 1860, a Kayasth Hindu family in Madras Among the ancient Jews, AbAham married 
sent the son for a wife to Benares, 1000 miles his half-sister, Nahor married his brothers 
away. At the present day, amongst the Brahmans daughter, and Amram his father’s sister; this 
and toiputs of British India, throughout Western was permitted because they were not rmrded 
and Eastern Africa, in Circassia, Tartary, Siberia, as relations. Tamar ^ evidently mmht Uve 
China and Australia, as weU as in North and South married Amnon, though they were both children 
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of David. ^ Speak unto the king/ she said, * for he 
will not withhold me from thee;* for as their 
mothers were not the same, they were no relations 
in the eye of the law. 

Some of the Bedouin, also another Semite race, 
unmistakeably follow the rite of marriage by 
capture ; and yet a man can claim to marry his 
oonsin, if only he be willing to give the price 
demanded for her, and amongst the Muhammadans 
of Arab origin, in the Peninsula of India, to wed 
the maternal uncle's daughter is a recognised right. 

The Koch'h and the Ho are forbidden to marry 
exceptinif within the tribe. But the latter are not 
thoroughly endogamous, for they are divided into 
keeli or dans, and may not take to wife a girl of 
their own keeli. Thus they are in fact exogaroous. 

The Toda race, according to Metz, are divided 
into five distinct classes, known by the names 
Peiky, Pekkan, Kuttan, Kennae, and Tody ; of 
whidi the first is regarded as the most aristocratic. 
These classes do not intermarry with each other, 
and can therefore never lose their distinctive 
characteristics. 

Among the Yerkala of Southern India, the first 
two daughters of a family may be claimed by the 
maternal uncle as wives for his sons. With them 
the value of a wife is fixed at twenty pagodas. 
The maternal uncle's right to the first two 
daughters is valued at eight, out of twenty 
pagodas, «and is carried out thus : if he urge his 
preferential claim, and marry his own sons to his 
nieces, he pays for each only twelve pagodas; 
and similarly, if he, from not having sons or any 
other cause, forego his claim, he receives eight 
pagodas of the twenty paid to the girls' parents 
by anybody else who may marry them. 

The Doingnak of the Arakan Hill tracts, a 
branch of the Chuk-ma, appear to have been 
endogamous. Captain Lewin mentions that during 
the chief ship of Janbux Khan, about 1782, the 
chief passed an order that the Doingnak should 
intermarry with the tribe in general. This was 
contrary to ancient custom, and caused discontent 
and eventually a break in the tribe. 

The Kalang of Java, who have some claim to 
be regarded the aborigines of the island', are 
endogamous, and when a man asks a girl in 
marriage he must prove descent from their 
peculiar stock. 

The Maiichu Tartar race forbid marriages be- 
tween those whose family names arc different. 
In Guam, brothers and sisters used to intermarry, 
and it is even stated that such unions were pre- 
ferred as being most natural and proper. 

With the royal family of Burma, the custom is 
continued of half-brothers and half-sisters marry- 
ing. The king's eldest daughter remains unmarried. 
The Siamese rulers also marry their half-sisters. 

Endogamy would seem to have prevailed in the 
Sandwich Islands and in New Zealand, where, as 
Yate mentions, * great opposition is made to any 
one taking, except for some political purpose, 
a wife from another tribe ; so that suen inter- 
marriages seldom occur.' 

Polygamy . — The Hebrew Bible shows a pro- 
gressive change in Jewish views on women. The 
elevated conception of marriage presented in the 
record of the creation, testifies to a most profound 
sense of the sacredness of monogamy as tbo most 
intimate possible union of two persons ; and the 
Canticle of later times is a song of wedded love 


and fidelity. Yet, at the outset, the right of 
woman to choose her lot seems to have been 
wholly disregarded, as Abrabam twice permitted 
Pharaoh to have Sarah, Judah condemned his 
daughter-in-law to be burned ; a thousand years 
afterwards, God threatened to give David's wives 
to his neighbours or to his son: Michal was 
transferred to Pbalti from David bv Saul, who 
had quarrelled with David ; and at that era kings 
of David's tribe habitually succeeded to tbeir 
redccessors* wives. Polygamy was not pro- 
ibited amongst the Hebrews, but there is nothing 
to warrant the terrible seraglio customs depicted 
in Judges, and instituted by David and Solomon 
as regal. 

In later Jewish history, the idea came to be 
that it was better for a woman to be a tranaferablo 
concubine than to die an old maid, and virginity 
and childlessness were the only lots bewailed 
under the later Old Testament regime. A writer 
in the Westminster Review observes that wher- 
ever the regime has been theocratic, as in the 
Jewish and Papal theocracies, there woman has 
fared the worst ; and her position has been moat 
favourable wherever a strong, rough, moral sense 
of individual right, as in pagan Greece and liome, 
hiis been dominant. In pagan Rome, seclusion 
was not known, but on its change to Christianity 
this became prevalent, divorce became impractic- 
able ; and while woman, theologically, was pro- 
nounced to be queen of hc|iven and mother of 
God, she became a mere chattel of her husband. 

Polygamy has prevailed in Asia generally from 
the most ancient times, but as a rule it has been 
practised only amongst the rich and luxurious, 
or by those whose first wives ^ave no children, 
or amongst tribes whose traditions and customs 
connielled them to raise up seed to their deceased 
brethren. The Vedas, however, recognise mono- 
gami c marriages, the union of one man and ono 
woman, as the natural state ; husbands and wives 
are described in the Rig Veda (Mand. i. Hymn 
131, V. 3; also Hymn 43) os presenting their 
oblations two and two together, and at another 
place (Maud. ii. Hymn 89) a husband and a wife 
are given amongst other illustrations of pairs. 
On the other hand (Mand. i. Hymn 126), a young 
rishi named Kakshivat celebrates the generosity 
of a raja who had given him his ten daughters 
in marriage. Amongst ancient mountain tribes on 
the western parts of the Himalaya, known as 
Gandharva, and supposed to bo the modem Kan-> 
dahar, the practice was at one time prevalent 
amongst the Ksbatriya tribes of forming a union 
by mutual consent, and associating together 
without any preliminary ceremonies. The Brah- 
manical legislator Manu (ch. iii. v. 26-82-41) 
recognises the legality of such marriages, but 
declares none but the Kshatriya race may contract 
them ; he denounces them as base unions, Uie 
offspring of which will act cruelly, speak un- 
trutnfully, and abhor the Vedas. Such pairings, 
in the present day, ore not known to occur. 

Manu says there are eight forms of the nuptial 
ceremony used bv the four classes, some good 
and some bad in this world and in the next. They 
are termed — 

Brahma, the gift of a daughter to a Brahman learned 
in tho Vedas^' voluntarily invited. 

Devat tho gift of a daughter to the offloiating priest at 
a saorifice. 
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Ar$ha^ or that of tho Biabic, in which the father 
receives from the bridegroom the gift of one or 
two pair of kine. 

Prajapatya, the Oppu of the Tamils, that of the Praja- 

J niti or patriarchs, in which the father gives away 
lis daughter with due reverence. 

Asiim, that of tbe Asura, the Arumponi Vinai of the 
Tamils, in which the bridegroom makes valuable 
presents to tbe father and rdatives of tbe bride. 
Oanaharva, in which the parties are mutually agreed. 
This is considered to include the Swavamvara, in 
which a princess voluntarily chooses a husband.'* 
Jiaiuhuta, the violent abduction of a maiden after 
defeating or slaying her relations. 

Paiaacha, the violation of a girl when asleep, or in 
liquor, or of weak intellect. 

Manu says, * The first six ceremonies in direct 
order are by some held as valid in the case of a 
priest,* etc. Manu utterly reprobates the idea of 
Gandharva marriage. In chap. iii. para. 32, he 
says that by the Brahma, Deva, Rishi, and Praja- 
paii marriages only are born sons illumined by 
the Veda, learned men, beloved by the learned, 
adorned with beauty and with the quality of 
goodness, wealthy, etc., performing all duties, 
and living a hundred years ; while from the other 
four marriages are produced eons acting cruelly, 
speaking falsely, abhorring the Veda and the 
duties prescribe in it. And further, he declares 
that the son of a Brahma marriage, or wife by 
the first ceremony, redeems from sin if he perform 
virtuous acts, ten ancestors, ten descendants, and 
himself the twenty-first person. A son born of 
a wife by the Deva nuptials, redeems seven and 
seven in higher and lower degrees ; of a wife by 
the Arsha, three and three; of a wife by the Praja- 
patya, six and six. ^ From the blameless nuptial 
rites of men springs a blameless progeny ; from 
the reprehensiDlo, a reprehensible offspring. Let 
mankind, therefore, studiously avoid the culpable 
forms of marriage.* * By culpable marriage, etc., 
great families are sunk to a low state.* 

Adi Sur, the founder of the Sen dynasty, 
brought from Kanouj five Sagnic Brahmans of 
the tribes or gotra Sanhila, Kashyapa, Vatsa, 
Saverna, and Bharudwaja. Sudra families, Ghoi^, 
Bhose, Dutt, Mittra, and others, accompanied 
them, and these take the position of Kulin Kayasths. 
In the reign of Bullal Sen, about 284 years 
before the Muhammadan invasion, all these Kulin 
Brahmans and Kulin Sudras had greatly increased, 
and though degenerated in learning, they arro- 
gated to themselves a position above all the 
hapta-sali or aboriginal Brahmans. Bullal Sen 
ennobled the Brahmans by giving to them the 
title of Kulin. The Kulin Brahman subsequently 
consented to marry the daughters of the aboriginal 
Braliinan ; these eagerly seek alliances with tbe 
Kulin, who have established a scale of fees for 
condescendiog to accept a daughter of an inferior. 
They marry for toM. Of the Kayasths who came 
from Kanouj, Bhose, Ghose, and Mittra were 
ennobled by Bullal ^n with the title of Kulin 
Kayasths. Dass, Day, Dutt, Cuba, Ksr Paulit, 
Sen, and Singh hold a second rank. 

Kulin Brahman women are married with diffi- 
culty, and generally to aged men. In 1868, there 
were 11 fi^ins in Hoogly and 1 in Bardwan, 
each of whom had oontractM 50 to 80 marriages ; 
24 in Hoogly and 12 in Baxdwan, who had 
contracted &om 20 to 60 marriages ; and 48 in 
Hoogly and 20 in Bardwan, who had contracted 
between 10 and 20 marriages. Kulinism is thus 


a great polygamic institution, and a few women 
have become prostitutes. In 1867 the abolition 
of this polygamy was contemplated, and will 
doubtless be carried out. Kulin marriages are 
sought after by the relations of the femmes, to 
keep up the honour of their families; aud the 
children of these marriages invariably remain 
with their mothers, and are maintains by the 
relations of the females. In some cases a Kulin 
father does not know bis own children. 

Women unmarried . — It is not possible to Icam 
from the legends of India all the marriage 
customs formerly prevailing in it. Several of its 
numerous races, from tbe most ancient times, have 
kept themselves distinct from each other, and the 
evidence of the Mahabharata, of the Rami^ana, 
the Institutes of Manu, the Puranas, and the Vedas 
can only be accepted as relating to portions of 
the inhabitants. When wo read that in the famous 
Indian city of Vesali, * marriage was forbidden, 
and high rank attached to the lady who held 
office as chief of the courtesans,* such must be 
regarded as an exceptional or local condition, of 
which, even yet, in British India, there is an 
instance in a town in North Canara, in the 
Peninsula. It is stated that when Sakya Muni in 
his old age visited Vesali, he was lodged in a garden 
belonging to the chief of the courtesans, who droyo 
out to visit him, attended by her suite in stately 
carriages. Having approached and bowed down, 
she took her seat on one side of him, and listened 
to a discourse on Dharma. ... On re-entering 
the town she met tbe rulers of Vesali, gorgeously 
^parelled, but their equipages made way for her. 
They asked her to resign to them the honour of 
entertaining Sakya Muni, but she refused, and 
tbe great man himself, when solicited by the 
rulers in person, also refused to break his en« 
gagements with the lady. This custom, of the 
temple dancing-girls advancing to meet a great 
man, is still prevalent, and they show this honour 
alike to a governor or a bishop. Until recently, 
the Deva-dasa, or slaves of the idols, were the only 
educated Hindu women in India. All the ^eat 
Hindu temples have bands of the Deva-aaea, 
who follow their trade without public shame; aud 
a woman bom of, or adopted by, one of the temple 
slave women is not held to pursue a shameless^ 
vocation, though other women who have fallen 
from good repute are esteemed disgraceful. The 
explanation of this is tliat every Hindu, according 
to the Institutes of Manu, is pure in bis or her 
own vocation, and the Deva-dasa continue the 
old custom of the country, under solemn religious 
sanction. Caste women, on the contrary, who 
have given way to lawless inclinations, have out- 
raged public feelings, have probably broken their 
marriage vows, and brought disgrace on their 
families. At the present day, the Hindu weaver 
races near Chingleput, 35 miles from Madras, 
devote the eldest daughter to the temple, and all 
classes of Hindus, in time of trouble or in hope 
of offspring, vow their girls to the temples. 

Polyandry now prevails in Tibet, is common 
in tbe Himalayan and sub-Himalayan rej^ions 
adjoining Tibet ; in tbe valley of Kashmir, iu 
Spiti, in Ladakh, in Kishtwar, in Sirmor, in the 
Siwalik range, in Khassya ; there are unmistakeable 
traces of its existence, till recently, in Garhwal, 
Sylhet, and Cachar ; and it is still prevalent 
among the Toda of the Neilghenry Hills, the 
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Coorg, the Maleala Sudra, and other casteB of 
Malabar, Canara, and Travancore ; also in Ceylon 
amongst the Kandyan race, and farther east, is 
an ancient tliougb now almost supersedod custom ; 
in New Zealand, in one or two of the Pacific 
Islands, and in the Aleutian Islands *, also to the 
west and north of the Aleutian, among the 
Koryak to the north of the Okotsk Sea; and, 
crossing the Hussian empire to the west side, we 
find polyandry among the Saporogian Kazak. 
It is also found in several parts of Africa, and, 
according to Humboldt, it is prevalent in America 
among the tribes on the Orinoco, and he vouched 
for its former prevalence in Lancerota, one of the 
Canary Islands. But the forms in which it has 
been followed have varied. Caesar found it in 
Britain ; as it exists in Tibet and in the Western 
Himalaya, and Coorg and Kandy, it is limited to 
brothers. The restricted form known to the 
Jews and early Hindus, as noticed in Ruth and 
Manu, in which only the childless widow fell to 
the brother, is now not heard of. 

In the Panjab, among Jat families too poor to 
bear the marriage expenses of all the males, the 
wife of the eldest son has sometimes to accept 
her brothers-iii'law as joint husbands. The 
Ghakkar, the brave people of Rawal Piiidi dis- 
trict, are now Muhammadans, but their polyandry 
was one of the characteristics which specially 
struck the advancing Muhammadans in 1008. 
The Karakat Vellalar of Madura, at the opposite 
extremity of the Peninsula, no longer pnictise 
polyandry ; but they preserve a trace of it in 
their condonemeut of cohabitation with the hus- 
band’s kindred, while adultery outside the hus- 
band's family entails expulsion from caste. The 
Reddi race of agricultu lists in the southern 
Tamil provinces have a similar custom, in order 
to preserve their family lands ; and the Namburi 
Brahmans of Travancore, to preserve their family 
property, allow only the eldest son to marry. 

In Ceylon there were two kinds of polyandric 
marriage, the Diga marriage and the Dina. In 
the former the woman went to her husband’s hut, 
ill the latter the man transferred himself to that 
of tlie woman. Moreover, according to Davy (p. 
286), marriages in Ceylon were provisional for 
the first fortnight, at the expiration of which 
they were either annulled or confirmed. 

In most countries, man has arrogated to himself 
a superiority over woman, and has regarded her 
duty to be to submit to man's decisions. But 
the ancient Britons, as also some of the Median 
Cantona, the Piet, and the Gete, were polyandrous, 
and the custom is traceable among the ancient 
Germans. The origin of polyandric customs has 
been referred to the communist. practice still in 
force amongst Hindus with respect to all property 
and earnings, for where small parcels of laud were 
to be subdivided amongst families, it was of conse- 
uence that the members should continue limited, 
he scarcity of women amongst a military class 
of foreign immigrants, and the absence of brothers 
on pasturing or commercial expeditions, whilst 
others stayed at home, have also been pointed to. 

The Mahabharata relates that Pandu, with 
money and jewels, purchased Madri from her 
brother Salya, king of Madra. But in former 
times the prmcesses of some parts of India appear 
to have enjoyed the privilege of selecting a 
husband from amongst a number of suitors as- 


sembled for the purpose at a Swayamvora or 
tournament. In the Institutes of Manu (book 
iii. ver. 27), eight different forms of marriage 
are mentioned, but this right of selection is not 
one of them. In the 9th book, ver. 9, there is 
an allusion to it, but it is doubtful whether this 
has reference to any but the commercial and 
servile classes : * Three years let a damsel wait 
though she be marriageable. After that time 
let her choose for herself a bridegroom of equal 
rank.' In Kalidasa's celebrated poem, Uio Raghu- 
vansa, there is a beautiful description of the 
Swayamvara of Indumati, sister of the king of 
Vidarbha, in which she chooses Aja, the son of 
Raghu, out of a large assemblage of royal suitors. 
In the Mahabharata we have an account of the 
Swayamvara of Draupadi, the daughter of Dni- 
pada, king of Panchalu, and afterwards the wife 
of the five Pandu princes. 

From the fact of her marrying the five Pandu 
brothers, we learn that polyandry must have 
prevailed amongst somt? races of that period ; and 
Curao was no doubt not uncommon ; indeed, 
the compiler of the Mahabharata, Vyasa, was 
himself appointed to raise up offspring to his 
deceased brother. Herodotus tells us that poly- 
andry prevailed among the nomadic Scythians, 
as it does at present among the Bhoteah. The 
jiractice is adopted also by races in Malabar, 
between whom and the people of the Himalaya 
Wilson traces the obscure vestiges of a connection. 

It prevails in a household form amongst the 
people of Coorg, as also amongst the Toda of the 
Neilgherry, amongst the Kapilli tribe on the 
Dindigul valley, and amongst the I’otti, a Pariah 
race in Mysore. The Coorg believe tbemselves to 
be descendants of the daughters of Chandra Varma*, 
king of Matsa Desha, obtained by the intercession 
of Parvati. Chandra Varma is said to have come 
originally to Coorg. They marry at a ripe age, 
but the wives of brothers are in common. They 
are a compact body of mountaineers, who have 
been lords of the soil from time immemorial, and 
live in farm-houses far apart. The Amma Coorg 
take among the Coorgs a place similar to that 
of the Brahmans among Hindus. 

The A'awau^ar people may be found as petty 
traders between l^ibet and Hindustan, in almost 
every hill state between Nepal and Kaslimir. The 
custom of several brothers liaving but one wife 
amongst them is universal. The women of the 
Himalaya really marry a plurality of husbands, 
usually brothers. 

The Nair woman has only one married husband, 
with whom, however, she never associates, but at 
will receives any other men of her own race. The 
most recent writer on the Nair customs, the Rev. 
Mr. Matecr, tells us that the object in going 
through a marriage ceremony has never been 
surmised. These Maleala Sudra or Nair* customs 
admit of no real nuptials. 

The females of a wealthy Nair family, especi- 
ally where there is but one sister, are visited at 
their own homes by Brahmans, or by persons of 
their own caste ; and their children are reared 
up in the same house, and inherit from their 
mothers' brothers. Females of poorer families 
go to reside ;with partners of their own caste, so 
long as they agree together, and the average 
duration of such unions happily is increasing. 
There is, indeed, a marriage ceremony performed 
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in tho childhood of every Sudra girl ; but it is The reigning family has often died out from lack 
never couBummated as a marriage, conferring no of direct heirs, and has been recruited by 
C;onuubial claims or obligations on the nominal adoptions. There are several families of petty 
bridegroom, who has thenceforth no further com- rajas in Travancore allied to the maharajas, the 
munication with the girl, and it rather serves to principal of whom is the Mavelikara family, from 
set the girl at liberty, as soon as she arrives at whom adoption of princesses is usually made, and 
maturity, to form temporary associations, or to with whom, therefore, close relations of friendship 
change them as she pleases. At any time sub- subsist. The present ranis were selected from 
se^uently, the girl may ^ receive cloth * front any this family in 1858. It is said that the Maveli- 
suitable man, and consort with him. The subse- kara line was itself perpetuated in ancient times 
luent trivial bond, signified by giving and from Travancore, mutual adoptions thus producing 
receiving a cloth, is dissolvable with a word at intimate union between the two houses, 
the will and pleasure of either partner. With the The twelve Antarala^ intermediate castes be- 
Nair there is no fixed rule that the person who tween Brahmans and Sudras, generally called 
married her must not give cloth. Ambalavasi, temple dwellers, officiate as temple 

The ceremony called giving a cloth, or agree- servants. They mostly follow the nepotistic law. 
ment for concubinage, is performed in the presence Sudras or Kshatriyas have sometimes to pay 
of relatives and neighbours, usually at night, heavily for engagements with men of higher caste 
The girl is placed with the man on a mat on to consort with their families. The nieces of the 
the ground, the emblems called lingam and yoni Cochin rajas, whose male children succeed to the 
being marked in front A valuable cloth being throne, form alliances with the Namburis, who, 
offered by the youth, the girl asks her uncle, however, lose to some extent in caste, forfeit all 
* Shall I receive itV ^ Yes.* The same question ancestral privileges, and, becoming dependent on 
is put to the mother, who gives her consent. A their new connections, receive in compensation 
cheaper cloth is given to the woman*8 father, large marriage portions and separate establish* 
mother, sister, brother, and other near relatives, meiits at tho palace. The nieces or sisters of tho 
As the succession to the Travancore throne is Travancore royal family intermarry with Ksbat- 
cou tinned through sister's sons, the unions of the riyas only, and this seems to be the sole reason 
ruling family aie those common to the Nairs, ex- why tho Cochin rajas are admitted to be of 
cept that an Aminachi, or associate of a raja, if higher caste to those of Travancore : the former 
put away or widowed, is not allowed to marry any manage to procure Namburi Brahmans as consorts ; 
other man. The Ammachi has no communication the latter only Kshatriyas of the Coil Tamburan 
with the reigning ranis. She is not a member class. Polyandry is not rare among Sudras, 
of the royal household, has neither official nor carpenters, Ilavars, and other Marumakkal castes, 
social position at court, and cannot even be seen llavar girls, Mr. Mateer further tells us, are all 
in public with the ruler whose associate she is. married in infancy os a mere form, at various 
Her issue occupy the same position as herself, ages, from one to nine. Tho person who marries 
and the law of Malabar excludes them from all a girl in infancy docs not afterwards live with 
claims to public recognition. her. To save expense, several girls are usually 

Nairs either go to tho woman chosen, give the married at one time. A pandal is erected. They 
cloth, and take her home, or reside witli her at are taken to the river to bathe, dress, and put on 
her brother’s house. In the case of the royal their ornaments. On returning, they arc accom- 
family, a number of splendid cloths are sent, and panied by the barber-women of their caste, who 
she is brought to the palace of her consort. But, sing marriage songs, and by men, women, and 
unlike other Sudra unions, the Ammachi, having children of their own people, shouting, blowing 
otice been taken by a raja, is required to remain snake-horns, and the ‘nve kinds’ of music. At 
apart from all other men all the remainder of her the entrance of the pandal the noisy display is 

days, and is guardctl in her own residence. It stopped, and the eldest of the brides is prepared 

is not parents that are willing to give their for marriage; her face is veiled, and she is carried 
daughters on these terms. The Tangachis, or by one of her cousins and seated on a decorated 

daughtm of the raja, who, like sons, have no platform, while the other brides are seated upon 

titles of rssk, are first married in childhood by the boards, having their heads covered with waite 
a Tirmulpad. When one attains to maturity, and red cloths. On the left side of each girl is 
cloth is given by some one who takes her to wife, laid a plantain leaf, and on this a nari measure, an 
The nieces, however, the raja’s sister’s daughters, edungaly measure made of the wood of Alstonia 
who, like nephews, have the titles of highness scholaris, and filled with paddy, a brass vessel 
and rani, are married when young to Coil containing an edungaly of rice, and a clean cloth 
Tamburans, who afterwards live with them so folded, on which half a cocoanut containing a little 
long as both parties are mutually content It oil and a wick is placed. A brass lamp is also 
is not necessary that the same person who nomin- lit, and laid close to each leaf, in addition to silver 
ally married the lady in childhood should actually rings (worth one fanam each) tied with thread, 
consort witli her in maturity. The princess can After other of their customary marriage cere- 
cboose for herself, and if one consort dies, monies, on the seventh day the ring tied up by 
another is called in. The Coil Tamburans, or the barber- woman is taken off, the wedding is 
Lf»rda of the Temple, are usually regarded as over, and the bride’s party give to tho mock 
Kshatriyas, and from their rank are chosen the bridegroom 23 fanams and a bunch of plantain 
consorts of the princesses of the realm. Several fruit, with five edungalies of rice and a suit of 
families of this caste reside in the northern cloth, and conduct him back to his home, 
part of the Travancore dominions. The Coil The Pariahs of Travancore are a strongly-built 
Tamburan men give cloth to Sudm females, while and bold race. Thev live in sept^ate hamlets, 
the ^ women associate with Namburi Brahmans, and cat the flesh of dead cattle, tigers, etc. As 
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wiUi tho SudraBf nephews are the heirs. Their all efforts, fails to secure a human husband. The 
girls are married when very young — ^as a mere artisan goldsmith race deem it so sacred a oom- 
form — by their cousins, but when grown up they inand to marry their daughters in infancy, that 
are selected by others, who give cloth. Instances if permitted to grow up unmarried, the families 
occur among them both of polygamy and poly- say that it would be a duty to drown themadves. 
andry. And all Brahman girls ought to be married and 

A native writer, G. E. Varmman, says, ' The taken to their husbands' homes before they leave 
Muttathu marry females of their own caste ; but girlhood. 

they only perform a ceremony, while Brahmans In all classes of the community there is a 
cohabit with them, and beget children. Should general predilection in favour of early marriages 
men of their own caste dare to approach them, both of sons and daughters. Hindu mothers 
it is like incest with a mother, — there is no wish to see their sons married soon. If a son of 
atonement possible for them, — and such progeny a well-to-do Hindu grow up unmarried, the fact 
are sacrilegious.* is considered as a stigma on the family, and 

Among these polyandric races, property is rumours begin to be circulated against the health 
by the women. Colonel Yule says that this or constitution of the boy. A man of good 
remarkable custom of inheritance exists, or has family is showered with offers of a bride for hia 
existed, among the aborigines of Hispaniola and son ; but the age for lads has been increaung in 
tribes of Hew Granada and Bogota ; among the Presidency towns since the British introduced 
Negro tribes of the Niger; among certain sections the education testa for employment, and fathers 
of the Malays of Sumatra ; in the royal family of of girls strive to obtain educated husbands for 
Tiperah, and among the Kasiaa of the Sylhet their daughters. At the 1881 census of British 
mountains (both east of Bengal) ; in a district of India, out of a total of 123,949,970 females, 
Ceylon adjoining Bintenne ; in Madagascar ; in there were of married, 2,825,688 under 9, 
the Fiji Islands ; and among the Hurona and 5,616,460 from 10 to 14 years old ; and of tliese 
Natchez of North America. respective periods of life, 78,976 and 207,388 

In ancient India, the position of the Hindu were alreao^y widows. The widows between 15 
wife was far more honourable than it is in the and 24 years of age numbered 1,131,705. 

India of the present day ; and against this de- . According to Dr. Biihler, Manu, Gautama, and 
gradation of the sex, the Hindu marriage cere- Baudhayana, though they recommend early mar- 
monies, which have descended from bygone ages, riages, allow the father to keep his daughter at 
make their constant protest, for in them the home up to the age of thirteen, after which ago 

wottiau is recognised as the first and greatest daughters were permitted to choose husbands for 

blessing the gods granted to man. A Hindu poot themselves. The Smartta Brahmans admit that 
has said — this is the more ancient rule, and some of the 

* Woman is man's better half ; Grihya Sutra show that marriages with women 

Woman is man's bosom friend ; as well under as of more than full age were p'er- 

Woman is redemption’s source. mitted by law, and, indeed, that infant marriages 

Hindus of Bengal say that the good fortune were not in force during the Vedic age of the 
of a husband depends on that of the wife, hence Aryans. It is in the Smriti Shastras that infant 
a woman is an emblem of l.<akshmi or Luckee. maiTiages are enjoined, and one class of these 
Girls arc taught to offer prayers to all Uie gods works, to which the Samvarta, Angirasa, and 
for the gift of a good husband ; but in Bengal, Parosara belong, limit the marriage age much 
Siva and his wife Durga receive the chief iuvo- more than Manu. The Rig Veda seems opposed 
cations, because of Siva's fidelity to his spouse, to infant marriage. Amongst the Riks which 
Krishna being avoided because of his association arc recited at the marriage ceremony, there are 
with the Gopin milkmaids of Bindraban. some which express the belief that tho bride 

The whole spirit of the Hindu ritual is opposed belongs to the three gods of the Vedic times, — 
to polygamy, but inculcates firm and undeviating Soma, the moon ; Gandharva ; and Agni, the fire- 
allegiance to each other on the part of both god, — before she passes into the possession of 
husband and wife. mortal man. The bridegroom prays to Agni and 

Age, — A Brahman girl who grows up without Gandharva to cede the bride to him, ana after- 
being married, loses her caste. The duty of choosing wards proclaims aloud that Agni has freed her, 
a husband belongs to the ^rl's father; but should — Agni has given up his right of possession. A 
he be dead, it devolves in succession upon the Hindu author, Gobhila-putra, asserts this to be 
paternal grandfather, brother, paternal uncle, an allegory, and that a girl falls into the power 
male paternal cousins, and lastly upon her mother, of Soma when inguen pube contegitur ; into the 
If tiiese omit to perform their duty till after the power of Gandharva when maimn® ejus intu- 
ml has reached the age of eight, cuie may choose mescunt ; and into that of Agni on the occurrence 
tor herself. She can only marry with those of of the KarafAii¥mro vpuroif. But Gobhila-putra’s 
hw own caste, and the preference should be suggestion is not reconcilable with the itLct of 
given to the eons of her mother's brother or of tlie existing ceremonial at marriage, also that, 
her father's aister. It would be considered a amongst the present Hindus, married women can 
dreadful sin to marry ^e sons of the fathers always be pointed out, fair and comdy, but 
brother or of the mother's sister. childless, who are supposed never to have been 

It is a duty imperatively enjoined by the Sbas- released from the deity, and others whose c^spring 
tru vmon the parents or other relatives, and even are supposed to have been begotten under celestiiu 
friends, to see that a girl does not remain un- influence. These are current beliefs. In Vedic 
married. In extreme cases people have to obey times, then, every bride must have been grown 
the letter of the law, by formally marrying to an up. With tlie bridegroom, though they too, hut 
Aihvattha tree (Fious religiosa), a girl who, after not so invariably, are married while atill boys, 
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the exiBiing laws, though now wholly neglected, 
nlMnly preclude marriage till maturity; for a 
Hindu can only enter on his student life when 
seven or eight years of age, and as this term lasts 
nine years at the shortest, a Hindu lad cannot by 
law marry till 17 years of age at least, which is 
absolute manhood. With the Dravida races, 
though the bride is almost invariably under age, 
often a mere child, and may reside from time to 
time with her husband’s parents, there is no 
association till she have been a second time unwell. 


Ritual , — The minute ceremonials of marriage 
considerably vary. The Brahman and the five 
artisan classes are not permitted by the social 
customs to ride on horseback when in procession, 
Sudra Hindus and the non-Aryans asserting their 
exclusive right to that honour. The artisan races 
do not acknowledge Bnihinans, do not permit 
them to perform their marriage ceremonies, but 
they arc not allowed to use the plantain for 
ornament. 

When seated, the girl is formally given to the 
husband (Kania-danarn), literally spinster-giving. 
A priest blesses some water in a small vessel, and 
the father of the girl, taking this and his* daughter’s 
right hand, places them together in the bride- 
groom's right hand, saying, 1 do this that my 
father, grandfathers, and great~gr.aQdfather8 may 
attain Swarga. The bridegroom then rising, and 
standing before the bride, amidst the deafening 
din of tom-toms, tics round her neck the mangala 
BUtram, a thread coloured with turmeric, to which 
a golden jewel, called bottu or talai, is attached. 
Sandal-wood paste, perfume, and flowers are pre- 
sented to the guests; betel-nut is offered to all 
relatives and friends, and money presents arc 
made. The married couple receive Asir-vadam, 
benedictions and congratulations from the as- 
sembly, and as they prostrate themselves at their 
parents’ feet their parents bless them. In 
Northern India part of the marriage ceremony 
consists in tying a string or thread round the 
wrist of the bride ; and with many of the races in 
India, whether of Aryan or Turanian descent, 
part of the marriage ceremonial consists in tying 
the comers of the bride and bridegroom’s cloths 
together (Phylu bandhna), and causing them to 
circumambulate the village deity. There is also 
the ceremony of Sat-phm, or seven turns round 
the sacrificial Are. 

A marriage procession in the north-west of 
India has many elements different from those in 
Bengal. The Basanti, spring months of April and 
May, being considered as the most auspicious 
season, hymeneal processions may then be daily 
witnes^ in any .of the great cities. In the north- 
west, the bridegroom, instead of being carried in a 
palanquin, and followed quietly by a crowd of 
guests, proceeds on horseback, with musicians 
playing right and left, and a band of female 
songstresses tiosing son^ suited to the occasion. 

1%e married Hinduani of Ben^l during their 
husbands’ lifetime wear an iron bracelet or a bit 
of iron twin^ round with a piece of gold wire. 
Ihe wives of the agricultural Od-chasa race in 
Orissa wear bracelets so long as their husbimds 
live; but the Mahinti and other Uriya tribes 
throw off their brass kharu or bracelets as soon as 
they can afford to purchase ornaments of the more 
predous metals. The note or bead necklace is 
tied on the Hindu and Muhammadan bride of 


Northern India. Wedding rings of stones are 
erected by Baluch nomades as a memorial. 
Sakhisungbad and Biraha are love songs sung 
by Brahman women on the flrst occasion of a 
bridegroom and bride being left together. 

Marriage in. Hindu law is indisBoluble, and it is 
to be of one wife ; except that if a wife be barren 
for eight years, or for eleven years have no male 
offspring, or be drunken, or immoral, or extrava* 
gant, or bear malice to their husbands, a second 
wife may be taken ; but the first wife is always the 
head of the house. A wife who quits her husband’s 
house, or neglects him for a twelvemonth, may be 
deserted altogether. 

There are five things considered essential to the 
Hindu marriage ceremony, viz. the betrothal, the 
gift of the virgin, the acceptance, the seizure of 
the hand, and the seven steps or Sapta-padL In 
giving away the virgin, the girl’s father or guardian 
must say, in the presence of the Brahmans, to 
the father of the Dridegroom : ‘ I give you, for 
your son, my beautiful virgin daughter; accept 
her therefore.’ The father of the youth replies : 
‘With my mind, with my voice, and with my 
body I joyfully accept thy daughter for iny son, 
and religiously receive her among my own kindred.’ 
The girl’s father then declares his gotram (tribe), 
and gives grains of rice tinged with red and betel 
leaves to the bridegroom, declaring again that he 
gives him his daughter, and promises to defray all 
the expenses of the marriage. With the girl there 
should be given one or more cows, some land, and 
a salagram stone. 

The girl’s father next makes a solemn declara- 
tion in the presence of the assembled Brahmans, 
thus : * 0 Brahmans ! to this youth M., learned in 
the Vedas, the son of N., to him I give my 
daughter, dressed in gay apparel, and adorned 
with gems.’ The Brahmans answer: ‘Tatha astu,’ 
So let it be. The father-in-law having taken the 
hand of his daughter, now puts it into the hand of 
the bridegroom, and pours over them water sacred 
to Vishnu. The pouring of water, according to 
eastern custom, makes a gift irrevocable, and 
the marriage should be now complete. The 
Sapta-padi, and the ceremony of tying on the Tali, 
have, however, been superadded. The wooden 
yoke of a bullock used to the plough is brought, 
and lightly laid upon the head of the bride. A 
veil is then held up between her and the bride- 
groom, and the mangala ash taka or eight auspicious 
verses are recited. They form a canticle calling 
upon the gods, the saints, the trees, the hills, and 
the rivers to witness and to be auspicious to the 
union. The veil then falls, and the bridegroom binds 
a TOlden ornament, called the Tidi, around the neck 
of the bride. This can never be removed except 
in the unhappy event of her becoming a widow. 
Then follow the boroam or sacrifice to Agni, the 
god of fire, in which the bride and bridegx^m 
take together the Sapta-padi, or seven steps, 
amidst the loud chanting of the Vedas. From 
this observance the term Sapta-padinam hiM 
become synonymous with friendship; and it is 
common for two persons to swear eternal friend- 
ship by taking seven steps togeUier. Next 
comes the ceremony of eating, what is called 
Madhu parkam, literally mead mixture. Grains 
of pmrdied rice are now substituted, but the name 
of Mie ceremony is still allowed to ](>erpetuate the 
memory of the fact, that in tunes past the 
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Braliinann did not ncruplc to drink fermented 
liqonrs, Although tboy now strictly prohibit their 
UAe. On tho thii^ day after marriage, the atten- 
Uun of the bride is directed to a small star name<l 
Aruiidhati, near the coiiRtellation of the Great 
Bear, and she is exhorted to follow the chaste 
example of Arundhati, the wife of the rishi 
Yasishta, who, on account of her conjugal fidelity, 
was deified and placed among the stars. On the 
fourth night a torch -lighjt procession sots out, and 
the bride and bridegroom arc carried round and 
round the village in a palanquin, with music and 
dancing. This goes on till sunrise. They are then 
conducted home, atid arc received at tho threshold 
by some married women, whoso husbands are still 
living, for the sight of a widow at. such a time is 
considered most inauspicious. They are then 
seated, and a lamp is waved round their heads to 
avert the ill cfifecta of the evil eye ; and for the 
same purpose the bride sometimes wears a coral 
bead with the jewel of her Tali. Somewhat in 
the same way as tho English send round wedding- 
cake and cards, the Hindus distribute betel 
leaves with the nut of the areca palm, and grains 
of rice coloured red. The friends of the bride 
now come to offer their congratulations, and a 
common wish at this time is : ‘ May you live long 
and bear sixteen.* 

Expenses at the marriages of several of the 
races of India are very heavy. Among Shriroali 
Vania and Oswal Vania it is difficult to secure 
a bride unless the bridegroom spend between 
2000 and 8000 rupees for her. The number 
of Shrimaii.and Oswal Vania among the Jmns 
is no less than 82,280, or more than two-thirds 
of the entire Jain population of Baroda. Besides 
this, theit commercial and trading tendencies 
oblige many of Miem to leave their homes, and 
thus they are obliged to remain single. Moreover, 
the daughters of Shriinali Vania are returoed 
as Hindus when thev are married to Meshri or 
Vaishnava Vania. The Shrawaks often give their 
daughters to the Vaishnava, while the latter *but 
rarely give their daughters to Shrawaks. 

The ruling family of Kewah have been dominant 
in that state for many generations. They are 
much respected by the people and neighboaring 
chiefs, teeing daughters in marriage from the 
very highest and proudest houses in Hindustan. 
About the year 1874 one bride was said to have 
taken with her a dower of five lakhs of rupees. 

The dowry in Tamil marriages is regulated accord- 
ing to a fixed scale, the highest caste being rated 
lowest That of a maiden of the Vellalar, the first 
in rank of the Tamilian agricultural castes, was 
formerly 11, and is now 21 pon, which in every- 
day usage are represented by 88i^ and 784 rupees, 
— a pon being equal to a pagoda. In addition to 
the aowry, the bridegroom’s parents give another 
pon tied up in a piece of cloth^ under the name of 
Mulei pal mudichi, or Mulei pal kuli, literally 
breast-milk packet, or breast-milk hire, typifying 
that tho expenses of the bride’s rearing are thcrebv 
discharged, and that she has become thencefortn 
the purchased propertv of her husband. 

The passafl^s in Mann as to the purchasing 
a bride by a (k>wer are contradictory ; possibly the 
practice varied, as now, with the different races. 
With the agricultural olasses of the N.W. Provinoes, 
the bride’a father purchases the bridegroom by 
gifts of money, ana household utensils. When 


Pritlii raj carried off the daughter of Jye-chand, 
her father nevertheless sSut to him the richest 
gems, the fruit of the victory of Biji Pal, inestim' 
able wealth, pearls, elephants, and dyes. And 
when Prithi-raj married the daughter of Ilahrma 
of Biana, her father gave him 8 beauteous damsels, 
63 female slaves, 100 Irak horses, 2 elephants, 10 
shields, a pallet of silver for the bride, 100 wooden 
images, 100 chariots, and lOOO pieces of‘ gold. 
This costly system has its origin in the desire to 
marrv a daughter into a higher family. The 
dread of these marriage ci^dscb and pride of 
race led to infanticide. They chiefly went in 
presents to Bards, Charans, and Brahmans. If 
(ho legend can be trusted, when Sita was 
married to Rama the palace of Janaka was full of 
Brahmans — 

‘ How many thousand Brahmans here, 

From every region far and near, 

Well versed in holy lore appear.’ 

But Muhammadans of India also have a profuse 
expenditure. In the year 1850, when the foster- 
brother of the nawab of the Carnatic was married, 
about £10,000 were expended in idle ceremonial. 
More recently, a Gackwar of Baroda, on tho 
demise of his first wife, married a second rime. 
The procession passed on its way, winding through 
the city till it arrived at the bridal abode, which 
was very tastefully ornamented and fitted up. 
The bride was modestly and thickly veiled. The 
bands played, the guns thundered a royal salute, 
the soldiers fired a feu-de-joie-^ 

’ ’TwoS not the air, ’twos not the guns, 

Twas not the fea*de'jole that runs 
Fair up and down the double rank. 

But one glad shout that softly sank, 

At once a thousand voioea aaid 
** It ia the veiled Marathi maid.” ’ 

The bride, as is enstomaxy, sat on a basket, her 
royal lover sat in front of her, and fine cords 
were then wound round tho two contracting 
parties to betoken the indissoluble nature of the 
bond between them. 

Wealthy Hindu families often marry their 
daughters into poor fatnilies in order to keep 
their son-in-law under their own roofs. These 
are called Ghar-jainai, or home-bred son-in-law. 
A son-in-law of the Kulin race is particularly 
desired, but the position is deemed degrading. 
In some cases in Baroda the father of a Hindu 
girl retains a lad in his house, and the girl and 
the lad live as man and wife without being united 
in marriage. In such cases the lad is called 
Ahariyo or Asariyo. In other instances the 
bridegroom-elect has to serve his fatber-in-law 
for five years before he is entitled to ti^e away 
bis bride. He is then called Bandadiyo. 

Widows , — With the Koupoi tribe of the Nagas 
of the N.E. frontier, on the death of a man’s wife, 
her father or next-of-kin demands the price of 
beivbones (Mundool from the widower-husband. 
Their widows are taxen by the deceased husband’s 
brother. It was a custom amongst several Soythio 
races for widows to burn themselvps, or be buried 
alive, or to be destroyed by the sword or dagger, 
and interr^ along with their husbanefs remains. 
This practice prevailed in the East Indies up to 
the middle of the 1 9th century, when it was pro- 
hibited by the British, but it is still followed In 
the^kdand of Bali, in the Eastern Archipelago. 
In a (Government notifioatiou in the Foreign 
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Department, Simla, tlio 7th April 1847, the 
Governor - General e^^ressed nmch satisfaction 
in republishing a proclamation by the Gwalior 
darbar, prohibiting ^le practice of sati within the 
territories of maharaja Sindia. The Governor- 
General also, in 1847, republislied documents 
prohibiting female infanticide in Joy pore, and 
limiting the demands of the religious Bhat, Charan, 
pholi, and Merasi sects on occasions of marriages 
in Rajput families. 

Re-marriagt of Brahman and Rajput widows 
is never permitted; and though re -marriage is 
lawful by the Muhammadan law, the followers 
in India of that religion have largely adopted the 
Hindu practice. In some of the other Hindu 
castes a woman may re-marry more than once. 

Much attention is at the present time directed 
towards this portion of the Hindu code. An 
influential sect of theiats, the Brahmo Somaj, 
followers of Ram Mohun Roy, use a revised ritual, 
in which, while idolatrous invocations of the 
Vedic and Puninic deities are suppressed, and 
th^Onc without a Second is entreated to sanctify 
the union, the ceremonies which are not idolatrous, 
and which have been consecrated by the use of 
ages, are preserved with a view to the relief of 
the mcinbera -of the Brahmo Somaj. Marriages 
between natives of Indiajiot professing Christianity 
must be solemnized in the presence of a registrar, 
and of at least three credible witnesses, in whose 
hearing each of the parties, makes the following 
declaration : — * I, A. B., am a native of British 
India, I do not profess the Christian religion, and 
I object to be married in accordance with the 
rites of the Hindu, Muhammadan, Buddhist, 
P&rsee, or Jewish religion.* The bride and bride- 
groom are then to repeat words to the 
following effect; — *1, A. B., declare, in the 
presence of the Almighty God, that I take thee, 
C.D., to be my lawful wedded wife (or husband).* 

The husband must have completed the ago of 
18, and the wife must not be under 14. If she 
be under 14, the consent of her father or guardian - 
is necessary. 

The Hindu law does not recognise the second 
marriage of widows, though seven forms of 
cohabitation are observed with ceiiAin ceremonial 
rites. The mere act of being betrothed disqualifies 
^rom a second marriage. The affianced becomes 
a widow, though a komari or maid. Latterly, 
however, re-marriage of females loft widows before 
attaining a really marriageable age, is being leas 
objected to amongst respectable Hindus. Nothing 
can be crueller or more unwise than to condemn 
girls to a life of celibacy. The seven forms of 
cohabitation are, — when the first marriage has not 
been consummated ; when a girl has been unchaste, 
and is married to another than the gallant ; when 
a widow is allotted to a kinsman to raise issue for 
her deceased husband. In these three the woman 
is Punar-bhu, she who is wedded again. In the 
other four she is termed Swaireni, independent, 
uncontrolled. 

Curao is the Urdu or Hindi term given among 
the Jat, Gujar, Ahir, and other races and tribes 
in Nortli - Weetem Hindustan, to concubinage 
generally, but more especially to marriages of 
widows with the brother of a deceased husband. 
The practice is known to the eastward by the 
name of Urhuri, in the Dekhan ae But*hee, and in 
other provinces by the name of Dhureecha. It is 


followed among these classes, but is not very 
openly confessed even among them, as some 
degree of discredit is supposed to attach to it. 
It is only younger brothers who form these c(m- 
noctions, elder brothers being prohibited from 
marrying their vounger brothers* widows, but 
among the Jat of Dehli even this is not prohibited. 
The practice has been common among several 
nations of the east. The Jews followed this 
custom, and in Egypt it was neniiitted for a child- 
less widow to cohabit witn a brother of the 
deceased husband. When the laws in Manu were 
collected, Curao appears to have been a recognised 
institution ; but, as is not unusual with the 
Institutes, there is much contradiction between 
the enactments relating to it. From a considera- 
tion of all the passages on the subject, it appears 
that failure of issue was the point on which the 
legality turned. He who w'os begotten according 
to law on the wife of a man deceased, or impotent, 
or disordered, after the due authority given to 
her, js called the lawful son of the wife (chaj). 
ix. ver. 176). AVhen the two younger sons of 
king Santanu Vichitru Virya died childless, tho 
Mahabharata mentions that Vichitru Virya’s widow 
first asked Bhishma, saying, ‘ Take the raja*B 
widows, I pray you, and raise up sons that shall 
be toliim ns his own sons ; * and being refused, in 
consequence of his vow. How can I do this thing? 
have I not vowed a vow that I would never 
become the father of children by any woman? sho 
sent for her own kinsman, Vyasa, to whom w'aa 
born the blind Dhritarashtra, Pandu, and Vidura. 
This practice is identical with that of the Jews, as 
described in Rutb. There is perhaps no circum- 
stance which so strongly show's the northern descent 
of the deified heroes as this marriage. Amongst 
the Jat, Gujur, and Ahir, children bom in Curao 
are considered legitimate, and are entitled to 
inheritance accordingly. Children begotten by 
tho woman previous to Curao, except in tho case 
of fraternal Curao, are known by the name of 
Kudhelura, and do not inherit the property of the 
father-in-law. 

In Berar, most Hindu women are allowed to 
make a second marriage, but a widow is married 
there by the ‘ pat * form, an inferior ceremony. 
Tho groom is not married to the woman, but to 
the swallow-wort plant, or to a ring, or a pitcher. 
The twigs of five plants are used, — the manjgo, 
the sbami, jambul, apata, and swallow-wort. 
trees are worshipped, a twig is cut from each ; in 
the bride's bouse they are placed in an earthen 
pot, around the mouth of which is bound a strip 
of yellow cloth torn from a woman's bodice. Thev 
are subsequently worshipped at the Deokundi 
ceremony. 

Plant Marriage . — In Chutia Nagpur amongst 
agriculturists, and in Singhbum amongst all classes 
of Kol, girls have a fixed price, sometimes up to 
40 hea(^ of cattle ; and girls often long remain 
unmarried, even to be old maida When such 
are married, the bride clam a mahwa tree, tho 
groom a mango tree, and at the close of the 
ceremonies the bridesmaids pour a jar of water 
over the heads of each of the couple, who then 
retire to change their wet clothes. The next 
morning the bridesmaids burst into the nuptial 
chamber and bring forth the bride and groom. 

The marrying with plants is not restricted to 
human beings. Banotorg is the Hindu ceremony 
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of marrying a newly -plan ted orchard to its neigh- 
bouring well) without which it would be held 
improper to partake of the fruit. Brikhotsarg 
is the marriage ceremony performed by Hindus 
when liberating a bull. UinduS) in sickness, at 
marriages and other ceremonial occasions, loose a 
bull, which thenceforward rambles at will without 
an owner. These haunt the market-places and 
landing-places, and in large towns such as 
Benares, the Ibmh, Sanrh, and Sirhi or widow’s 
bulls arc numerous. The bulla arc g('nerally in 
good condition, are often in the way, but rarely 
nnschievous, though very cunning. 

The Matsya Vnrana and other books denounce 
marriage to a third wife under the poimlty of early 
death, but incurrence of the penalty is evaded 
by the man himself being married to a plant. 

On a day when the sun is in the lunar asterism 
called Haata, the resolve to marry is expressed, 
the manes of the deceased ancestore worshipped, 
ainl then the priest has to worship the Uni plant, 
a kind of swallow- w’ort which is considered to 
represent the sun in union with his wife Chhaya 
(slmdow), raw sugar and rice offered, and the 
sun is thus invoked : ‘ 0 thou who dwcllcst in i 
the three, worlds, do thou, along with thy wife 
Chhaya, obviate the dangers that attend a third 
marriage, and confer on me felicity.’ In the 
further ceremony, the man, placing his hand on 
the bush, says, ‘ Mercifully preserve me now that 
thou art come to be my wife ; * and after other 
ccremonii s, a veil is drawn between the parties, 
a benediction given, and the veil removed. 

Seasonal. — With the Kadava Kunbi of Gujerat, 
an interval of twelve years elapses between one ! 
marriage season and another. After the lapse of 
nine, years from one marriage seasoi^, the Kadava 
patels of Ahmadabad and Uojha, and the priests 
or Pnjnri of the goddess Umia Devi, the 
tutelary goddess of the Kadava Kunbi, whose 
temple is at Unjlia in the Kadi division of 
Baroda, consult the goddess as to the marriage 
season. Two bits of paper, one containing the 
word yes, and another the word no, are thrown 
before the goddess, and a virgin is asked to take 
up one of them. If the bit selected by the virgin 
contains the word yes, it is construed into a per- 
tnissioii on the part of the goddess for celebration 
of marriages that season. If, on tlie other hand, 
tlic bit containing the word no is taken up by 
the virgin, it is construct! as a prohibition, in 
which case the bits of paper are again thrown 
before the goddess after a lapse of two years. If 
at that time also the bit taken up contains no, 
tlie experiment is tried again and again until 
the bit with yes is obtained. 

The Kadava Kunbi are also very particular as 
to their intermarriages. But wliei' a suitable 
match for a girl cannot be found, she is married 
to a bunch of flowers, which are afterwards 
thrown into a well. She is then a widow, and 
can be married with the natra rites. Or she is 
married to a married man, on the agreement that 
he divorce her on completion of the ceremony, 
and she can then, as a divorced woman, be re- 
married by the natra ceremony. 

With non- Aryan aborigines^ both parties are 
over 16 or 16 years old. The Kururobar, for 
instance, marry after a girl is grown up, as also 
do the lletta Kurumba, the Teling Bafja Vadu, 
Devanga, Jadar, and Kaikalar weavers, also 
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the Palli race of the Tamil-speaking people, also 
the Hala-Paik and the Bilwara of Oanora; also 
the Kansa Wakkala, the Upara or builders, the 
Bcdar, the Lala Gundara, and the Soligara. A 
literary race called Kayasths, or Kaynt, or 
Kayastli, who chiim origin from a deified mortal 
called Chatrgoputr, also many of the Pariah 
tribes, allow their girls to grow up and remain 
in their father’s house without any feeling of 
impropriety being associated with the practice. 

The llcddi of the south of India are divided 
into 24 clans, who marry in their own clans. 
They profess to be Vaishnava. As a law, the 
men marry their sister’s daughter, but an aunt 
4lo(‘S not marry her nephew. Sometimes the 
briilc is a mere child of five or six years old ; 
soiiiciimcB the bridegioom’s age is no more, 
while the wife to whom he is married is a full- 
grown young woman, who, by the time her hus- 
band has grown up, has a young family of four 
or five children. Property descends through the 
issue of a son and granddaughter, uncle and 
niece. If a man refuse to marry his own sister’s 
daughter, his father’s property descends not to 
him, but to the man who marries the rejected 
woman. When a young Reddi woman of sixteen 
or twenty years of age is married to a boy 
of five or six years, she lives with some other 
adult male, perhaps a maternal uncle or cousin, 
but is not allowed to form a connection with the 
father’s relations ; occasionally it may be the boy- 
huaband’s father himself, that is, the woman’s 
fath(*r-in-law ! Should there be children, they 
are fathered on the boy-husband. When tlu? boy 
grows up, the wife is cither old or past child- 
bearing, and he in his turn takes up with some 
other boy’s wife in a manner precisely similar to 
his own case, and begets children for the boy- 
husband. 

The f\omnti or Hindu shopkeepers of Madras, 
b<‘fore contracting marriage, send an offering of 
betel to the Chakili or shoemakers, and in Viza- 
gapatain, Brahmans go through the ceremony. of 
asking the Mala’s consent to their marriage. 

With the Maravar of Hamnnd and Sivnganga 
disparity of ages is not considered, nor is the 
presence or assent of the bridegroom necessary. — 
a blade of wood in his absence serving as proxy. 
Some of their subdivisions do not marry into the 
father’s family ; but Hindus in general intermarry 
with the mother’s relations. 

The monkey-faced Knllar in the south of India 
are a brave and martial people, with much phy- 
sical iH>wer and endurance. Their habits and 
ciuioms are entirely aboriginal. Nominally of 
the Saiva sect, they are mostly devil-worshippers. 
They have a first and second marriage, like the 
Maravar of Ramnad. The titular surname of all 
Kallar is Ambalakaren, and they numbered 
155,637 in 1881. Divorce and re-marriage of 
widows are allowed. Marriage of near relatives 
is usual. The Western Kallar of Madura are 
polyandrisis. 1 1 constant ly happens that a woman 
18 the wife of either ten, eight, six, or two hus- 
bands, who are held to be fathers jointly and 
severally of any children Uiat may be bom of 
her body. And when the children grow up they 
style themselves the children not of ten, eight, or 
six fathers, as the case may be, but of and 
two, or six and two, or four and two fathers. 

The Palli race of the Cuddapah districts pledge 
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Uieir wives as security for loans of money, and 
if not repaid, the woman is rc-inarricil to another 
man. A case of this bigamy was tried in 1876 
at the Session of Guddapah, and all the parties 
were fined. The husband had borrowed some 
monev from his mother-in-law, and left his wife 
with her till he could repay. Having failed to 
pay within the prescribed period, the wife was 
re-married to another man. The twice-married 
wife, her mother, and a third party who was 
present at the second marriage, were held to be 
equally punishable as principals, all having been 
present at the rc-marriage. 

The Karakatan VeUalar of the Madura Hills 
occupied their present locality before the Vellalar 
of the plains adopted the customs of tlio Aryan 
immigrants. And now, amongst them, when an 
estate is likely to descend to a female in default 
of male issue, she is forbidden to marry an adult, 
but goes through the ceremony of marriage with 
some male child, or, in some cases, with a portion 
of her father's dwelling-house, on the under- 
standing that she may receive any man of the 
caste. Her children inherit the property, whidi 
is thus retained in the woman’s family, the child- 
husband being the supposititious father. 

The Khotul are faithful and bi*avc, boundlessly 
hospitable, and a guest’s safety and care arc para- 
mount duties. Agriculture and war are deemed 
the sole honourable avocations. A boy is married 
in his tenth year to a girl four or five years older 
than himself. In the middle of the marriage 
feast, at night, while the dancing goes on, the 
girl’s uncle lifts her on his shoulder, while one of 
the boy’s uncles does the Siunc with the bride- 
groom. Suddenly the uncles exchange burdens, 
and the boy’s uncle makes off with the bride. 
^11 a moment the festivities cease, the kinsmen 
range themselves into two hostile tribes, the girl’s 
friends trying to recapture the bride, the boy’s to 
cover her flight. The two parties carry the 
fight to great lengths, and the conflict exhibits 
an ancient custom of marrying by capture. 

iThe Yerkaly Korawa^ or Kunchi Kori are 
wanderers, of whose original country they them- 
selves retain no knowledge. They are darker 
than the usual tinge of Hindus around them. In 
their own communities they style themselves 
Ycrkal, and they give the same appellation to 
the language in which they hold communication 
with each other. With the exception of the cow, 
almost all animals are used by them os food. 
They worship a goddess called Polcr Amma. 
Polygamy is common ; and if a man owe money 
to his neighbour, he pledges his wife or daughter 
to his creditor, who may either live with them or 
transfer them to another person. On the release 
of the debtor, he reclaims his wife and any chil- 
dren that may have been born in the interval. 
In N. Arcot, Chingleput, and Tanjore, the Eorawa 
mortgage their unmarri^ daughters, who beconie 
the absolute property of the mortgagee until the 
debt is discharged. In. Madras, the Korawa, 
when in want of money, sell their wives outright 
for about 50 rupees. In Neliore, they all pur- 
chase their wives at from 80 to 70 rupees, 
making payment in asses or caiUe. Their various 
clans do not intermarry. They bury their dead. 
In Travancore there are 56,274 Korawa; and there 
is a race of this name in Catch of similar habits. 

The 7Wa or Todawar (properly Tuda or Tuda* 


vara) live in hamlets or ‘ miiud ’ on the Noilgherry 
plateau. They never could have exceeded a few 
thousand, but they have diminished through opium- 
eating and polyaudria, and, at a former period, 
the prevalence among them of female infanticide. 
It is said that no girl has been destroyed since 
1819, but their present numbers do not support 
this. Before marriage, young people associate. 
After marriage, the Toda wife, or if tnere be more 
than one, all the wives, in a family of brothers 
are common to all the brothers. 

According to Colonel Dalton (Tran. Ethn. Soc. 
vi. p. 25), the Khariah of Central India have no 
word for marriage in their own language, and the 
pairing appears to be little more than a sort of 
public recognition of the fact The Badaga can 
scarcely be said to have any marriage ceremony. 
The Kurumbar tribe of the Neilgherry Hills 
have no marriage ceremonies; but occasionally, 
when two have been living together for some 
time, they will enter into an agreement, in the 
presenec of friends, to remain united for life ; and 
in a family where a succession of such unions has 
taken place, they will, once in two or three 
generations, perfonn a ceremony, and hold a 
festival in celebration of them. This is done by 
pouring pots of water over one another, the pairs 
seating themselves together for this purpose ; the 
ablution commencing with the seniors. They 
then put on new clothes, and end the day in 
feasting and merriment 

The Dhoi'y leather- workers of the Dekban, marry 
in their own tribe, making the marriage procession 
on a bullock ; they are not entitled to proceed on 
a horse. The Cliamar in Aurangabad worship 
Mari amma and Sitla. They marry when under 
age, proceeding on foot to the goddess Sitla, whose 
shrine they circumambulate five times. The 
expense is about 100 rupees, Kol girls, till they 
are married, occupy at night the same house as 
their fathers and mothers. Boys and young men 
sleep in the Morang or town hall, and when a man 
marries, he and his bride leave the paternal roof, 
and form a separate home. The Kharriah bride 
and bridegroom, as part of the ceremony, are 
carried through the dances seated on the hips of 
two of their companions. 

Santal ore shy and superstitious. To obviate 
disputes between them and the lowlanders, the 
Government, in 1832, erected a boundary line of 
stone pillars ; but they fell into debt, and in 1855 
a body of 80,000 men, armed with their bows and 
arrows, started to walk to Calcutta to lay their 
grievances before the Governor-General. But 
they began to plunder, and, when checked, they 
went into open rebellion, and in putting it 
down many were slain. A simple form of govern- 
ment was then introduced among them ; neverthe- 
less, again, in 1881, a few of took up arms 
to resist the census-taking. They dwell in villages 
of their own, apart from other inhabitants, and 
each hamlet is governed by a headman, assisted 
by a deputy and a watchman. The Santal bachelors 
are under a separate head. The young people 
select their own partners, and at the marriage 
ceremony the girl’s i^latives pound burning char- 
coal with the household pestle, and extinguish it 
with water, in token of the breaking up of her 
former family ties. The dead are burned, and 
they float three portions of the skull down the 
Damuda river, the sacred stream of their race. 
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In Sumatra thero wer^ formerly thrc(‘ perfectly Rntj? ns they live tojfether. Tf deHirouB to Bcpa* 
dintiuct kindB of mArrin^e,— the Ju^ur, in which rate, the twi^H arc broken, and the marriage i>' 
the man purchaned the woman ; the Ambelunak, dissolved . 

in which the woman piindnaRcd the man ; and the With the Ihifhthi.st ntcfs of Tibet and Hunua, 
Temando, in which they joined on tcrniH of marriage is readily contracted, and the tie as easily 
equality. In inarriagi^ by Ambolanak, says Mars- broken. In Rurma, marriage and concubinage 
den, p. 2h2, ‘ the fatlier of a virgin makes choice are r<*ganU‘d ns civil contracts, and all breaches 
of some young man for her hiisband, generally arc punished by fines ; seduction is also punishahle 
from an inferior family, which renounces all by a line. Girl marriages, as in India, are 
furtlier right to, or interest in him, and he is unknown in Rurnia, and a Rurniesc girl in 
taken into the house of his father-in-law, who kills courted and won. The period of the day be- 
a buffalo on the occasion, and ree(*ives tAventy tween eight in the evening and midnight is 
dollars from his son’s relations. After this, the ealled rourting-time, during which the girls 
bnruk baik’nia (the good and bad of liiin) is reeeivc five or six bachelor admirers, who act ns 
investod in the. wife’s family. If he murder or a elieek to each other. This courting-tiine is 
rob, they pay the bangun, or the fine. If he be callofi 1 loo-byo-lai tbee-kala in Uunneso. A lamp 
murdered, tljey recciv<‘ tim liangiiii. They arc placed in their casement intimates that they are 
liable for any debts he may eon tract in marriage, at home. An old bachelor (loo-byo-hoing) or 
those prior to it remaining with his jiarcnts. Ho old maid (apyo-hoing) is unknown out of the 
lives in the family in a state between that of a aseetics of the monasteries. Burmese wuimm 
son and a debtor. He jiartakes as a son of what wear as a lower garment a gay-coloiired cloth, 
tlie house aft'onls, but. has no pnjjx rfv in him.Kolf. whicli just wraps the lower part of the body, and 
His rice plantation, the prodnee of his pepper i ope.iis at every step, disclosing the left thigh 
garden, with everything that he ran gain or e rn, j In ('hina marriage is universal, and such a being 
belongs to the family. H(ms liable lf> be divorced ' as an old maid or an old bachelor is unknown, 
at their pleaKnr(3, and though ho has children, ; With the Hindus, Muhammadans, and Chinese, 
must leave all and return naked as lu* came. The > p.areutB choo.so wives for their sons, as wiis ens- 
Temamlo is a regular treaty between the parties tomarv witli the early Hebrews. (Genesis xxi. 
on the footing of c<iuality. The ad.at paid to tlie ; 21, xxxviii. ff; and Ileuteronomy xxii. 1(5.) A 
girl’s fritmds has usually bei n twelve dollars. j Chii\aman cannot take a wift‘ a woman who 
In Ih/i Is/nnd girl.s are Ktoleii away by their bears the same family or clan name as him- 
lovers, who sometimes surprise them alone, or self. If he do so, the marriage is mil! ; neitluu’ 
overpower tlnun by the way, and carry them off* c,an lie marry his cousin on his mother’s side, nor 
with dishevelled hair and tattered garments to the his step-daughter, nor his mother’s sister. No 
woods. AVheu brought back from thence*, r(‘COu- lady can marry until slu' is fourteen years of ngc'. 
eiliation is effected with enraged friends by a Hlay-actors, policemen, boatmen, and slaves must 
certain cornpiuisation price being paid to her m.avry into their own respective classes, 'rim 
relatives. : Chinese attach great importance to marriage. 

In the hotray when a man marries, he mounts It is not considered n'spcctable for a widow to 
on horseback, attended by Iris friends, and, having marry again. Where a betrothed girl loses her 
ridden about the town, stops at the bride’s door, . affianeed husband, public opinion regards it as 
where he is received by her lelation.s, who then meritorious for her to abstain from marriagr*. 
carry her to his house, and tlio ceremony is 'restimonials are often voted by the peoplt^ to 
complete. commemorate such instances of fidelity ; and where 

Amongst the Anstmliana^ the bride is (‘arriod a widowed betrothed girl chooses to die volun- 
off by force. tarily, her memory is held in the highest honour. 

Japanese^ of all classes, look upon their wives Nevertheless, women, even as first wives, do not 
as upon a faithful servant. A J.apanese is never take a high place in families, although as mothers 
known to beat his wife. It is a custom amongst their condition is vastly improved. They are in 
some Japanese to take a woman a few weeks on theory monogamists, but polygamy is common 
trial before deciding upon whether to marry her amongst the well-to-do, though rather in the 
or not. The Japanese marriage ceremony is very form of concubinage. Nunneries of Buddhists 
siniple. The bride and bridegroom drink wine arc formed in China, but the inmates arc not 
with each other three tinies, exchanging cups with respected ; they arc admitted after 16 years of 
each other every time, in the presence of a few age, and their heads are shaven, 
select friends, after which the young lady gets her In the marriage ceremony, the Chinese bridi* 
teeth blackened, and she is married for better and and bridegroom, after the worship of the tablets, 
for worse. Amongst the Muhammadan women of rise to their feet, and remain standing in silence. 
India, also, the custom is followed of blackening One of the female attendants takes two goblets 
the bride’s teeth with missee on marriage ; women from the tabic, and, having partially filled them 
never nso it before their wedding-day, and it is with a mixture of wine and honey, she jKuirs part 
by the black mark in the crevices between th(3 of the contents from one to the other several 
teeth, occasioned by the application of the missci*, times ; she then holds one to the mouth of the 
Hiat a Muhammadan woman can lie observed to : groom, the other to the mouth of the bride, who 
1 h 3 inarriiHl or not. With the same object, Malay j sip a little of the wedding wine, and, continuing 
women have their front teeth filed down. j to face each other, slie then changes the goblets, 

Amon^t the Shth-PoKk Kajir, the marriage' j and the bride sips out of the one the groom ha<l 
i.e.rcmonicA consist merely of procuring two twigs used, the groom out of that of the bride, and this 
I'ke respective bcigiit of the bride* and ! completes the marriag<*. 
bridegroom, and tying them together. ThcJse are. 1 With the Chinese, the closing act of the 
presented to tho couple, who presi‘rv*' eeremnnv i'* for n female ,Mtt('ndant to preseiit to 
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the bridegroom a small linen sheet, which he 
spreads on the nuptial couch, and on the following 
morning it is presented to his parents. This rite 
is adhered to in a modified form by the Jews 
throughout the world. It lingers among some 
races professing Christianity. About the year 
1882, a trial took place l^forc the Court of 
Assize at Naples, terminating with the con- 
demnation of Vincenzo and Carolina Garguillo, 
son and mother, the former to hard labour for 
life, the latter to seclusion for three years. The 
daughter of Carolina, one of the beauties of 
Sorrento, was married to a sjiilor called Guiseppe 
Esposito. The usage of the lower classes of the 
country, which cffortB have been made in vain to 
suppress, is for the bridegroom to visit his mother* 
in-law on the morning following the marriage, 
and Esposito was reminded of it. The visit was 
not, however, paid, nor was it after waiting a 
fortnight. The mother-in-law then becoming 
furious, complained to her son, urging him to 
avenge the honour of his sister and of the family. 
Vincenzo Garguillo tlieroupon went to his sister’s 
house and waited for the husband, who on his 
aiTival welcomed him, and begged him to stay 
and dine. The answer was that Vincenzo, 
drawing a knife and throwing himself on his 
brother - in - law, stabbed him and laid him 
dead at his feet. In the Samoan group, the 
Jewish ceremony customary on such occasions is 
adhered tc». 

llicro arc dilhculties in the way of the Manchu 
emperor obtaining a bride. He acknowledges no 
other king or rank of his own kind, hence there 
is no prince’s daughter who can be asked for his 
wife. There are princes in China, but they arc 
of the imperial family, and cannot intermarry. 
He must take his wife from the people, and she 
must belong to one of the eight banners. In a 
recent case there wore two empresses, the one was 
called the Eastern Empress and the other the 
Western. When the selection of a bride liad to 
be made, these two ladies issued orders to all the 
chiefs who had daughters of the desired age to 
send them to the palace. But families do not 
like their daughters to become the wife of an 
emperor, not even to be his empress. A girl is 
in a sense lost to the family, for she is kept so 
secluded in the palace that the relatives seldom or 
never see her, and it brings the parents and 
family into a position and prominence which is 
dangerous in a country like China. So parents 
allege that they are cripple, or deaf, or blind, and 
in some cases lameness is imitat<»d, and deform- 
ities are artificially produced. To such an 
extent had Ibis been carried, that orders, it is said, 
were issued that blind, lame, and deaf were all to 
be sent to the palace. Somewhere about 600 or 
700 girls appeared on the day fixed, and about 
50 or 60 young ladies were selected as a result of 
tbe first inspection. Their names were taken, and 
the character and position of their families were 
inquired into; theSr horoscope also would be 
caraully calculated. After this had been done, 
another inspection was gone through, and SO 
were separated from the batch ; these were then 
kept in the palace, so that their merits and de- 
merits oould be more accurately ascertained. After 
a short stay, the number was reduced to 20, then 
to 10, and at last became a tie of two ; imd thus 
an empress was seleoted. At the same time four 


other wives were chosen, and these were to forui 
the coniinenccmont of the imperial barom. 

Silver and golden wedding days are almost as 
much observed by the Chinese as by the Germans. 
On these festivals children present parents with 
magnificently embroidered Danners^ which are 
hung up in the ancestral hall, a large room so 
appropriated in the house of every wealthy roan. 
In this apartment, besides these tokens of filial 
affection, are kept boards, on which are painted, 
in gold on a scarlet ground, the names and titles 
of the families with which the family has inter- . 
married. When a woman marries, all the boards 
from her father’s ance8ti*al hall are carried in 
procession before her. 

Some peculiar customs in various races may 
be noticed. There is occasionally practised 
amongst Hindus of the Komati caste, the marriage 
of the living and the dead, the principals being a 
living woman and a dead man. In one case the 
living woman and the dead man had lived to- 
gether for many long years as man and wife, 
when, after suffering from a febrile attack for 
only four short days, the man died. Agreeably 
to the peculiar custom of their caste, it was im- 
perative, ere the corpse could be removed for 
interment, that the sacred rites of matrimony 
should be performed. The sad intelligence was 
soon communicated to the neighbouring residents, 
and to a host of friends and acquaintances, and a 
fluctuating stream of passers-by. A guru or 
priest being summoned, and the necessary pre- 
parations for the cclebratioD of the nuptials being 
hurriedly completed, the ceremony commenced. 
The inanimate form was placed against the outer 
wall of the verandah of the^ house in a sitting 
posture, attired like a bridegroom, and the face 
and bands besmeared with turmeric. The woman 
also was clothed like a bride, and adorned with 
the usual tinsel ornament over the face, which, 
as well as the arms and the drapery, was daubed 
over with yellow. She sat opposite the dead, 
now addressing it with light and unmeaning 
words, — as is customarily done upon such occa- 
sions, — and then chewing bits of dry coooanut, 
and squirting it on the face. And thus the cere- 
mony continued for three or four hours. At 
length, as the sun was nearing the horizon, the 
nuptial ceremony was brought to a close, and the 
preparation for the interment commenced. The 
head was divested of its bridal attire, then bathed, 
and finaUy laid upon a bier, and covert with a doth 
of silk, 'rhe face was next rubbed over with some 
red powder, and in the mouth were placed some 
betel leaves. The widowed bride then looked her 
lost at the shrouded form of him whom never 
more she would behold, when, amid agonizing 
shrieks and deafening tom-tomming, the bier was 
lifted up, ahd the funeral cortege proceeded in 
the direction of Sion; one man preceded the 
corpse, throwing at intervals a handful of pie to 
the right and left, which were eagerly picked up. 

A Hindu mother-in-law is not permitted to 
appear before her son-in-law ; to do so would be 
deemed scandalous. 

In China, Borneo, and the Fiji Islands, a father- 
in-law after his son’s marriaM never again visits 
his daughter-in-law, and if Uiey chance to meet, 
he hides himself. In Australia, a man must not 
pTonounee the name of his father-in-law, motber- 
in-Uiw, or son-in-law. The Mnhammiidans of 
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Western Asia iialicuto tlieir wives as the mothers may, and often does, interfere with the riglita of 
of their sons. No Hindu or Malay woman can the ordinary heirs. Dower is held to be the price 
bo induced to pronounce her liusband’s name. promised or paid by the husband for possession 
Tin? Aleutian islander, siiys Mr. Farrer, quoting of the wife’s person. If unpaid, it is a debt on 
Dali, knows nothing of what civilised nations call the husband’s estate. It takes precedence of all 
modesty, yet he blushes when ho is obliged to claims by inheritance, and descends by inheritance 
speak to his wife, or to ask her for anything in to the wife’s heirs. The amount of dower is entirely 
tne presence of others. Custom compels them to arbitrary, and varies according to the position in 
assume the attitude of perfect straiigcrs. The life, and the youth, beauty, and accomplishments 
Hottentot woman may never enter her husband’s of the bride. It is settled by the relatives of the 
room in the hut, aiid the husband, as among the contracting parties; but if a marriage has been 
8 partans, must never be seen in the neighbour- agreed upon and the amount of dower is disputed, 
hood of the wife. Among t)«e Yoruba, an African the rongistrato luis authority to determine the just 
tribe, a woman is forbidden to speak to her hus- amount. Divorce under the Muhammadan law 
band, and may not even see him if it can possibly may bo effected at the mere will of the husband ; 
be avoide<l. Apparently a similar custom existed but a man cannot repudiate his wife without 
among the early ISanskrit-spcaking peoples, for paying her dower ; so it frequently happens that 
the wife, in the famous story of Urvasi and Puru- a very ardent lover, or one willing to divest 
ravas, says to her lord, ‘ Never let me see thee himself of the power of divorce, will agree to an 
without thy royal garments, for such is the amount of dower which it is quite impossible for 
manner of women.’ And when this rule is him to discharge. From this there is no escape 
accidentally broken, Urvasi must softly and but payment, or remission on the part of the wife. 
Budilenly vanish away. A free man may not have more than four wives at 

A Circassian bridegroom must not see his wife the same time ; a slave may not have more than 
nor live with her without the greatest mystery; two. There is a long and well-delined table of Pro- 
and Fiji islanders disjday the utmost distress of hibi ted Degrees, and this includes not only relations 
mind when adventurous missionaries suggest that by blood, but, generally speaking, those also who 
there is no real barm in a man’s living under the stand in the sanuj relation by fostcT.age. Free 
same roof with his wife. The young Kaneka bolts persons cannot marry their own slaves, because 
with a wild scream into the bush if you even parents have by law an equal right in their off- 
mention the name of his sister ; while in Fiji not spring, and this right is incompatible with tJie 
only brothers and sisters, but first cousins of position of owner and slave, 
opposite 8 (jxe 8 , may neither eat together nor The marriage of Hindu women by Muhammadan 
speak to each other. emperors commenced with the father of Firoz 

Among Mfthawimdans there is only one legal Shah, whose mother Nails was the daughter of 
ceremony, the Nikkah, by the kazi or his deputy, mja Malla Bhatti. Howell states that when the 
but there are several deviations from it. In Persia Hindu rajas submitted to Timur, it was stipulated 
and India their Nikkah ceremony is with rejoicings that the emperor should marry a daughter of Jet 
or Shadi, if the bride be a spinster and of equal Singh’s house, and that the head of tlic house 
rank with the bridegroom ; their Mutai marriage should be govemor of Bengal, 
is for a limited time in coiiBidcration of a present, About a.d. 180(1, Kaula Devi, wife of the raja 
and the Nikknh-i-Muwakkat is a temporarv mar- of Oujerat, had been captured in Baglana daring 
riage. According to the Sunni ruling, the off- her husband’s flight, and was caiTie<l to 7 \la-ud- 
Bpring of the Mutai and the Nikkah-i-Miiwakkat Din’s haram. She had great influence over him, 
are illegitimate. The Sunni say a usufructuary and induced him to make efforts to capture her 
marriage, i.e. where a man says to a woman, ‘ I daughter Dewala Devi. This was accomplished, 
will take the use of you for such a time for so and her beauty made such an impression on tin* 
much,’ is void ; so also is a temporary marriage king’s eldest son, Khizr I^han, that he soon after 
(c. 47 . a marriage for ten days), whether for a short married her. Their loves arc the subject of a 
or for a long time ; but it is one of the points on celebmted Persian poem by Amir Khusru. 
which the Shiahs differ from them. A verse of Jodh Bai, daughter of Bahava Mai, raja of 
the Koran has been interpreted by the Shiahs Amber (now Jeypore), was the emperor Akliar’s 
as warranting such a temporary marriage ; the wife, and sho was the mother of Salim, who 
Sunnis have come to a different and certainly beciiroe the emperor Jahangir. The marriage of 
a more moral interpretation. Kings and great Salim with the daughter of raja Bhagwan Doss, 
men have occasionally availed themselves of the son of Bahara was performed according 
diverse views of the different schools to obtain Hindu form at the raja’s house, and in tlu* 
legal sanction for irregular practices. A king of presence of Akbar. Other Muhammad^ emperors 
Beder in the 16th ^ntury is described as com- had Hindu wives, but no Hindu was permitted to 
plaining to his Sunni lawyers of being limited to marry a Muhammadan girl. Jahangir said, 
four wives, and desired to know how he might * Marrying a Hindwaui is not so bad, but to give 
marry more. They pointed out that, although one’s daughter to a Hindu 1 Lord protect ua 
he could have only Tfour at a time, he might against the machinations of the evil one 1 ’ The 
divorce one wife and marry another as often as practice of the Muhammadan emperors marrying 
he pleased. This was not what he wanted; so he Hindu women was a matter of policy, calculated 
addressed himself to a learned Shiah, who was to preserve a good understanding, 
prmnt at his court. From him he obtained the m Egypt, girls ore prepared lot marriage with 
opinion that a Mutai or temporary marriage was a very great ;deal of ceremony. There are tire- 
legal, and had been practised in the time of the women who make the beautifying of brides their 
prophet. Marriage carries with it rights of in- special profession. On the weddmg morning the 
hentance, and the dower settled upon the wife bride is dressed in her bridal rob^; her hair is 
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plaited with the Grecian plait, Broall pieces of 
gold-leaf are stuck on her forehead and on her 
breast ; care is taken not to conceal any of the 
stars or spots tattooed on her face and chest in 
infancy ; a line of blue dots encircling the lips is 
sometimes seen, and a spot on the chin is very 
common. A little rouge is added to heighten the 
colour of the cheeks where necessary. 

In British India, the descendants of all the 
Musalman races — Arab, Iranian, Turanian, Mon- 
gol, and Hindu converts — intermarry. Rarely a 
Christian man and a Muhammadan woman. 

The Koran of the Muhammadans enjoins the 
strictest seclusion of women. They are prohibited 
from appearing unveUed before any but very 
near relations, children, or eunuchs. But elderly 
women of the poorer classes, married or widows, 
appear abroad, do all the marketing and other 
out-of-door domestic work, and Avithout veils of 
any kind. This practice of seclusion is followed 
also by the liajputs of rank and the Namburi 
Brahmans. But with the mass of the Hindu 
people, the women attend to all ordinary in-door 
and out-of-door duties, drawing water at the 
well, obtaining the daily bazar supplies, and the 
women of the agricultural and gardening and 
labouring races of the Aryans and non-Aryans 
share their busband^s toils. 

Erroneous physiological notions of the races in 
Central Asia abd China lead some husbands to 
marry more than one wife, or to have haram or slave 
women in their homes, and it is this which keeps iip 
slavery there. The Muhammadan haram custom 
is given in the rule for the Jews, Judges v. 28- 
3(f; Deuteronomy xxi. 10-18: MVhen thou goest 
forth to war against thine enemies, and the Lord 
thy God hath delivered them into thine liaiids, and 
thou bast taken them captive, and seest among 
the captives a beautiful woman, and hast a desire 
unto her, that thou wouldest have her to thy wife ; 
then thou shalt bring her home to thine house ; 
and she shall shave her head, and pure her nails ; 
and she shall put the raimant of her captivity 
from off her, and shall remain in thine house, and 
bewail her father and her mother a full month : 
and after that thou shalt go in unto her, and be 
her husband, and she shall bo thy wife.’ 

In British India, the rule which Europeans 
affects the European community is the resolution 
of the Governor-General in Council, dated the 8th 
October 1852, which prescribes that certifictites 
of marriage should bo transmitted to England in 
every case when cither party to the marriage is 
what is commonly called a British subject, or the 
legitimate offspring of such a person; and in 
other cases, whenever either party to the marriage 
desires it to be so transmitted. Subjects of 
foreign European states were provided for in 
1854, when returns of births, deaths, and 
marriages of European Christians, of all denomina- 
tions, throughout British India, were prescribed by 
the Governor-General in Council. Every marriage 
between British people, or in which one of the 
eontiactiiig paities is of legitimate extraction from 
English i>areute, has become capable of proof by 
simply referring to the Registrar - General in 
London. 

In the old Roman forms of marriage, con- 
farreatio was the moat sacred, and the bride and 
bridegroom were joined together by the Poiitifcx 
Maximus in a set form of words, in the presence 


of at least ten witnesses, tlie contracting parties 
having to partake of a cake made of salt, water, 
and flour, called far. Of that panis farreus, the 
wedding cake of the British is the relic, and their 
bridesmaids and groomsmen have Uicir origin in 
the ten witnesses. Amongst the Romans, special 
honour was given to the children of such marriages, 
and from amongst them were chosen the flamens 
of J upiter and the vestal virgins. 

The bride’s cake which so invariably accom- 
panies an English wedding, and whi^ should 
always be cut by the bride, may be traced back 
to the old Roman form of inarria^ by confar- 
reatio or eating together. The Fiji islanders have 
a very similar custom. The act of eating together 
is, amongst the Burmese, the ceremony of union. 
Among the Tiperali race of the hUf tribes of 
Chittagong, the bride prepares some drink, sits 
on her lover’s knee, drinks half and gives him the 
other half ; they afterwards crook together their 
fingers. But marriage amongst the Romans was 
of three kinds, — the confarreatio, which was ac- 
com])auied with the most awful religious rites, was 
practically indissoluble, and Avas jealously re- 
stricted to patricians; the Coemptio, which was 
purely civil, and which derived its name from a 
symbolical sale, and which, like the confarreatio, 
gave the husband complete authority over the 
person and property of his wife ; and the Usus, 
which was effected by a simple declaration of a 
determination to cohabit. The Usus became 
general in the Roman empire, and in it the 
married Avoman remained in her father’s house 
and under his guardianship. Her dowry passed 
into the husband’s hands, but, with that exception, 
she held her property in her own right; sho 
inUeritod her sliare of lier father’s wealth, and sho 
retiuued it altogether independent of her husband ; 
— ^and thus a very considerable portion of Roman 
wealth passed into the uncontrolled possession of 
women. During the ascetic stage of morals in 
Europe, many Romans and Christiana regarded a 
second marriage as improper. — American JCxpedi* 
lion ; Bowring's Ethnol. of India ; Burton's Scindc^ 
Mecca ^ and City of the Saints; Major Bushhy in 
Berar Gazetteer ; Balfour on Tribes^ in Jameson's 
Ed. Journ. ; Cameron's Eastern J*ossessions ; Mr. 
(Sir George) Campbell's Ethnol. of India ; Dalton's 
Ethnol. of Bengal ; Davy's Ceylon ; Doolittle's^ 
China ; Elliot's Glossary and India ; Fraser's 
Himalaya Mountains ; Frcrc's Antipodes; Forbes' 
Hasamala ; Graham's Khandesh Bhil Tribes ; 
Gray's Chinn; Hodgson's Aborigines of India; 
Histoire Ahregve des Cullcs ; Joimis, Bvng. As. 
Soc.^ Ethnol. .SV>c., Indian Archipelago^ Hoyal /l^. 
Soc.; Imperial Gazetteer; Kearn.s' Trilus of S. 
India ; Layard's Nineveh ; Lerky'.^ European 
MoraU ; Luhhocky Civilisation ; Letvins Chitta^ 
gong Hill Tracis ; Mahubharaia Selections ; 
Maleer's Travancore ; McLennan s Primitive 
Marriage ; Marsden's Sumatra ; Metz^ Neilgherry 
Tribes; Menu, Institute.*!; Perry'.s Bird's-eye 
View of India ; Newhold's Malacca ; Raffles^ 
Java ; Ramayana ; Recherches Phil, sur les 
Chinois; Calcutta ^ Westmin.^tcr Reviews; Robert's 
Oriental Illustrations ; Roger.s' Domestic Life in 
Palestine; Shortt's Hill Range.s^ and in Ethnol. 
Soc. Joum. ; Mrs. Spiers, Ancient India; Tod's 
Rajasthan; Vishiiu Purana ; Ward's Hindoos; 
Watson and Kaye's People of India ; Weber's 
Literature; Williams' Nala and Damayanti; 11. 
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//. Hindu’ Theatre^ Glossary ^ and Sects ^ 

Dr, Wilson's India 3000 Years Ago. 

MAKRl AI, literall}' tbc death^motlxer, the 
goddeBB worebit^cd by the Beldar race of Berar. 

MARROW, VogetaDle. Ouourbita orifera, one 
of the most nooriBhiog and wholesome of the 
gourds. 

MARRUBIUM VULGARE. Linn. 

M. haroatum, ff.B. 1 M. Germanicum, Schr. 

Horehound is a plant of Europe and Mid Asia, 
near Kashmir, on the. Ghenab, in the Salt Range 
and Trans - Indus, at elevations varying from 
yOOO to 7000 feet. — Dr. J. L, Stewart y M.D. 

MARSDEN, Sir WILLIAM, a medical officer 
of the £. I. Company, author of History of 
Sumatra, its Government, Laws, Customs, and 
Manners ; Numisroata Orientalia lllustrata, Lond. 
1823-25; Bibliotheca Philologica et O/ientalis. 
A Catalogue was printed of the Books and Manu- 
scripts collected by him on the Chronology of 
the Hindoos, Load. 1790. 

MARSDENIA ROYLII. Wight. 

Pathor of . . Ciibnad. I Tar of . Ravi and Hutlkj. 
Vcri of Ravi and Sutlkj. | 

A climbing plant, growing up to 800i) feet in 
the Outer Himalaya hills and in the Salt Range. 
Its fibres are made into fishing-lines, and the 
powdered unripe fruit is given as a cooling medi- 
cine. — Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

MARSDENIA TENACISSIMA. W. and A. 

Attclepias tcnacishima, I A. tomentosa, /frrt. 

•Jiuxb. I Gymneina tenac., Spr. 

Tongus, .... Hind, j Ohittcc, Jeti, . . Tam. 

The Rajmahal bowstring creeper grows in the 
Peninsula of India, in the Rajmahal Hills, Pale- 
mau, Nepal, and Chittagong. It has small 
greenish -yellow flowers; from wounds in it a 
milk-like juice issues, which hardens into an 
elastic substance, with properties like caoutchouc, 
and from the bark, beautifully fine silky fibres are 
obtained, of which tlie Rajmahal mountaineers make 
their bowstrings. These are said to last for five 
years, though in constant luic and exposed to all 
sorts of weather. In preparing the finres of this 
plant, the hill people do not put the stems in 
water, but let them stand in the sun for a day till 
drier ; from the ends, when cut, there exudes a 
milky juice, which thickens into an elastic sub- 
stance, like, indeed forming one kind of, caout- 
chouc, acting in the same way in removing black- 
Icail marks. The fibres are beautiful, durable, 
and strong ; some twine made with it bearing 
248 and 343 lbs. in the dry and wetted states, 
when hemp twine bore only 158 and 190 lbs. in 
the same state. The stems are cut into lengths, 
and tiien slit down the middle ; then dried, and 
afterwards steeped in water for about an hour or 
more, when the fine silky filaments are separated. 
A 1 J - inch rope in Calcutta was found to 
break with 903 lbs., when Euroi )0 rope broke 
witli 1293 lbs., ami others with greater weights. 
It stood ninth in strength, but second in elasticity. 
Mr. Taylor states it might be easily cultivated. 
— Journ. Agri-Hortic. Soc.y 1844, p. 22 ; Iloylc, 
Fih. PL ; Roxb. ii. p. 51 ; Voigty p. 537. 

MARSDENIA TINCTOKIA. R, Brown. 

Atclopiaa tinctorii^ JHuxb, I Oynanohum tiiijcrift, lierh. 
Pcrgularia tinctoriu, | Rat/i. 

This creeper grows in both the Pciiinsulas of 
India, in Aasam, Syllu't, Pegu, Tonasscriiii, and 


Sumatra ; and Dr. Roxburgh recommended its 
extensive cultivation. The Burmese obtain from 
it quite a good indigo blue, though not equal to 
the dye from the Ruellia. 

MARSHALL, THOMAS, a surgeon of the 
Bombay nr Bengal Army, who was Statistical 
Reporter in the S. Mahratta country. His reports 
on the parganas of Padshapur, Belgaum, Kalo- 
niddee, Cbandgarh, Khanapur, Bagulcot, Badami, 
and Hoondgoond were printed in Bombay in 
1822. . He died between the 29th July and 6th 
September 1821. 

MARSH DATE or Ground Rattan is the Cala- 
mus rotang or common cane plant. Its leaves are 
used at Cuddalore for making ropes and mats. 
Marsh date palm is the Phoenix paludosa. 

MARSH MALLOW, Altbsea officinalis. A 
syrup of this is a mucilaginous demulcent ; syrups 
for the same purposes may be prepared of Bombax 
Malabaricum root, of dried Abelmoscbus escu- 
lentus capsules, of Asparagus sarmentosus, of 
iligle marmalos. — Beng. Phar. p. 407. 

MARSIIMAN, JOSHUA, colleague of Carey 
and Ward, born in 1708 at Westbury Leigh,, 
the son of a weaver and Baptist minister. He 
arrived in India in 1799. John Clark Marsh- 
man, his eldest son, was born August 1794, 
accompanied his father to Scrampur in 1800, 
and from 1812, for nearly 20 years, living like 
his colleagues on £200 a year, conducted an 
enormous correspondence, and betook himself to 
secular work, though never abandoning his 
projects for the evangelization of Bengal. He 
started a paper mill, founded the first news- 
paper in Bengali, the Sumachar Durpun ; estab- 
lished the first English weekly, the Friend gf 
India, which in his hands speedily became a 
power; published scries of law books, one of 
which, the Guido to the Civil Law, was for years 
tlic civil cod*' of India ; and started a Christian 
colony on a large tract of land purchased in the 
Suuderbans. All his undertakings except the 
last succeeded, and the profits and influence 
acquired through all were devoted in great 
measure to liis favourite idea, that education 
must in India precede Christianity. While still a 
struggling business man, he expended £30,000 
on building and maintaining a college for the 
higher education of natives, a coUego still worked 
with the greatest succe.ss. Knowing Bengali as 
only skilled native pandits know it, and law like 
a trained lawyer, he was asked by Government to 
become Official Translator. The salary was £1000 
a year, and for ten years be paid away the whole 
salary every month in furthering the cause of 
education, and this in silence so complete that 
his own family probably only after his deatli 
learned the fact for the fimt time. He wrote the 
first, and for years the only, History of Bengal, 
and published a History of India after his return 
to England in 1852. 

MAR81AH. Arad. An elegy, a dirge, read 
during the Maliarrain on the deaths of Ali, Hasan, 
and Husain. 

MAR8ILEA QUADRIFOLIA. Linn. 
Soosui-Hliak, . . liSNu. Ari kiray, .... Tam. 
Ohuppati ke huji, Dukii. Ara kura, .... Tel. 
(Mill (the bulbH), Hind. Mudugu iainara, . ,, 

Chittur tlulla, ' . Hansk. Alimuga tamava, . „ 

A plant of KurofK', N. Africa, Iiulia, and 
AuHtralia. Its bulbs are eaten either raw or 
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boiled. M. iSSgyptiace, WiM.^ is found iii %ypt 
and in the Peninsula of India, and M. (%ro- 
mandeliana, N, L, Burm,, in tho southern part 
of the Peninsula of India. — Voigt; Powell; mm. 

MARSUPIALS, an order of mammals found onl^ 
in Australia and America. They^ bring forth their 
young in an incomplete state. After their birth, 
the younn become attached to the teats of their 
mother placed inside a pouch situated beneath 
the abdomen, and are there retained until suffix* 
ciently adult to be able to shift for themselves, 
as in the opossums and kangaroos. 

MARTA, in Malabar, a Pariah aboriginal 
race who personate demons. 

MARTABAN, a province and small town in 
British Burma. The town is at the junction of 
the Gwyne and Sal win rivers opposite Moulmein, 
in lat. 16^ 32' N., and long. 97° 87^' £. IThe 
rise of the tide is 21 feet, the district is occupied 
by the Mon or Talaing race. The town was taken 
by the British SOth October 1824, and again on 
the 2d April 1851. The district is bounded on 
the west by the Bay of Bengal, and is traversed 
from south-east to north-east and then north by 
a range of hills culminating in the Zeng-gyaik 
peak, 8500 feet above sea-level. Towa^ the 
end of the 16th century, Martaban was taken by 
the king of Siam, who appointed a governor over 
it and the surrounding country. In Martaban 
the amount of silver was found to vary in different 
portions, from about 70 ounces to the ton of 
the ore ; but in a second assay to 300 ounces 
in the ton, or a little less than 1 per cent. 
Martaban jars are jars of glazed earthenware. 
DiOaurier quotes from Father Axar, a Maronite, 
that Martaban means a casket or vase for keeping 
medicines and comfits, etc. But the word is used 
for tho great vessels of glazed pottery, called Pegu 
or Martaban jars from the places where they were 
purchased, and which retained a wide renown up 
to tho present century. — FuZc, Cathay ^ ii. p. 476 ; 
Itnn. Gaz. 

MARTEN. The martens of tho genus Martes 
chiellv belong to the northern parts of the world, 
bat three species occur in the south and east of 
Asia, Indian marten, Martes fluvigula, is 

found up to 7000 and 8000 feet throughout the 
whole of the Himalaya, south and east to China 
and Malayana, and on the Neilghwy Hills and in 
Ceylon. M. tufceus, Hodason, is found in the 
villages of Tibet and Ladakh at 11,000 feet, also 
in Afghanistan, and its skin is sold in the Pesha- 
war bazars. Dr. Adams seems to recognise this 
as identical with the M. abietum or pine marten 
of Europe, and he says that the skins of the pine 
marten (M. abietum) are imported from Afghan- 
istan and sold in the bazars of the city, where also 
those of the ermine are occasionally observed. 

M. zibellina, the sable marten, is obtained in 
THbet. — Adam$; Jerdm^U Mammalia^ PP- fili b2. 

MARTIN. Sir James Ranald Martin, a medical 
officer of the Bengal army, author of Brief 
Topographioil and lustoricai Notice of Calcutta, 
London 1817 ; Memoir on the Advantages of the 
Re-oociu>atioa of Negrais Island, in Bl. As. Trans., 
L8S4 : Johnston and Martin on Tropical Climates. 

MARTIN, MONTGOMERir, wrote on the His- 
tory, Antiquities, Topography, and Statistics of 
Eastern India, liondon 1838, 8 vote. 

MARTIN. This name is given to several 
genera of bii^ds, tho genus Gotyle or sand martins, 
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of which C. riparia, 0. subaoccata, C. Sinensis, aud 
C. concolor, also Chelidoii urbica, C. Cashmirien- 
sis, and 0. Nepalenste, occur in India. Dr. Adams 
tliinks that the common house martin of the Neil- 
gherries and Southern India is identical with 
uhelidon urbica of Europe. On the Lower 
Hixpalayas and Kashmir ranges, a bird appears in 
spring, very closely allied to the above. Gould 
named it the Chelidon Cashmiriensis. This martin 
migrates to the Punjab during winter. 

MARTINE, Major-General CLAUDE, was 
a private ‘soldier from France, who rose te the 
rank of General in Oudh. He founded the Mar- 
tini5re. The sum he set for endowing the 
noble charity called La Martintere, was 84 lakhs 
of Sicca rupees ; but by the interest to October 
1832, this bad increased to 9,62,825 Sicca rupees, 
or nearly £100,000 sterling. Sir Edward Ryan, 
Chief Justice of Calcutta, drew up a decree on 
the 22d October 1832, regulating its internal 
economy, and the building was completed on the 
Slat December 1885, aud opened for the reception 
of the wards on the 1st March 1836. It provides 
for fifty Christian children, irrespective of sect, on 
the foundation, and educates boarders, day board- 
ers or day scholars. His house and tomb are at 
Castalia, about three miles from Lucknow. He 
died A.D. 1800. 

MARTYN, HENRY, a missionary clergyman of 
the 'Protestant sect, who laboured in India and 
then nroceeded to Persia, where he died. His zeal 
was beyond the strength of a naturally delicate 
constitution, and he expired at Tokat on the 16th 
October 1812. He baa been Senior Wrangler at 
Cambridge in 1801. From Shiraz to Isfahan, from 
Isfahan te Teheran, from Teheran to Tokat, he 
struggled onwards, hoping to reach his home. — 
Porter's Travels^ ii. p. 703 ; Kaye's Christianity. 

MARTYR, in Arabic shahid ; this term is 
applied by Muhammadans to the professors of 
Islam who fall in battle in a roligious war. 
Twenty descriptions of persons become so. 

MAKU, Sansk. from Mri, to kill. Maru is 
also a contracted form of Marusthala, a dry, sandy, 
sterile tract, a desert Maru-dcs or Marusthala, a 
desert country, is applied to the sandy tracts 
between Rajpulauu and the Iitdus. — IV. 

MAUULA MATANGI, or Tal Noppi, or Marulu 
JadaChettu; Xanthium orieutale, X. 'The prickly 
involucre is applied to the ear to cure headache. 

MARUMAKKAL. In Travancore the law by 
which property descends to heirs of the body is 
called Makkatayam, or 'children's inheritance.^ 
That law by which the nephews of Nairs are 
tlieir heirs is called Marumakkatayam ; the term 
Maruniakkal being used for nephews, or some- 
times for Bous-iii-law, from Maru, to dwell, ^0. 
fondle, — those who reside wiUi one, and^ 
affectionately treated as one's own children. 

MARUMAKKATAYAM. MaleaL: T» 
of succession by sisters' sous, in the feyi' 
observed in Malabar by the Nair race, * 
the Biuhmau and Mapilla families, ana 
the servile tribes there. — W. 

MAliUT and Harut, according to ' 
two angels who visited j^bylon. Wb^ 
in heaven expressed surprise at the r 
the sons of Adam, God let their 
themselves to be sent down to er 
Harut were chosen, and they e* 
with integrity, until Zohwd 
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descended in the shape of a woinaU) who enticed 
them to love her, and then flew to heaven. She 
was followed by Marut and Harut, but Ridwan, 
tiio guardian of paradise, refused them admission. 
As a punishment, they were confined at Babylon 
until the day of judgment, 

MARUT, in the mythology of the Hindus, a 
personification of the wind. The Marut deities 
are the forty-nine winds personified. In the 
Vishnu Purana they are described as the children 
of Diti by Kasyapa, or rather as the child divided 
by Indra into forty-nine portions, and afterwards 
addressed by him in the words ‘ ma rodih,’ weed 
not, whence the name Marud. The Marut hold the 
first place amongst the inferior deities. Marut is one 
of the most prolific roots in Aryan speech. This 
root is mar or mal, to crush or pound, and hence 
either to destroy or to soften, and by softening 
Kornetimes to sweeten. The Maruts are therefore 
emphatically the crushing, grinding, or pounding 
htorm-winds, who overturn everything in their 
path, and set forests on fire by the friction of 
boughs. The Greeks also had their grinders and 
i)oimders in the Molioncs and the Aloadai, as they 
had both Aleuron and Maleuron as words for 
ground corn ; while anotlicr crusher. Arcs, re- 
appears in the Latin Mars and in the Teutonic 
Thor Miolnir. — Williams' Story of Nala, p. 237 : 
Vishnu Ptirana^ p. 1.^1. 

MARUTHA, in Travancore, the spirit, shade, 
or ghost of a woman who has died of fever ; they 
are buried inside the house, mantrams being said 
over them to hinder tlieir attacking the survivoi's. 
The graves of virgins dying young are used as 
places for worship, some tree, such as pala 
(Alstouia scholaris), being planted over the 
gmve, and a lamp kept burning. Pregnant 
women dying arc supposed to become demons, 
and are therefore taken for burial to some 
distant and lonely jungle, and mantrams repeated 
over the grave to prevent their spirits from 
returning to injure people. — Maucr, 

MAR V ES, a race m the Neilgherry Hills, known 
as the Bodnga, corruptly Burgher. 

MAR WAR ranks among the states of Itajput- 
ana next in importance to Mewar and Jeypore. 
Tradition ascribes its foundation to .Jodha, a de- 
scendant of the Rahtor Rajput kings of Kanouj, 
who is said to have founded its caiiital, the city of 
Jodhpur, about a.d. 14o9. 

Marwar is bounded on the N.W. and N. by Jey- 
Bulmir, Bikaiiir, and Sliekawati ; on the E. by 
Jeypore, Kisliengarh, Ajmir, and Mewar ; on the 
S. by Udaipur and Sirolii ; and on the W. by the 
liuun of (Jutch and Sind. It lies between lat. 
24^" 36' and 27® 42' N., and long. 70® 6' and 75® 
24' E., and has an area of 35,072 square miles. 
'^ '^fttiue, 17i lakhs, with a population about 
,000. Its capital is Jodlipur, in lat. 26° 
long. 73'* 8' Is., and is a walled city ; the 
= ^witliiu are all of stone, with terraced 
palace is built on an abrupt sandstone 
.nmaiiding the town. 

•• is a corruption of Maroo-war, classic- 
'st'hali or Mooroost’Jmn, tlie region of 
s also called Maroo-desa, whence the 
40. early Muhammadan writers. The 
♦ly style it Mard’lmr, which is syn- 
*aroo-desa, or, when it suits their 
'• 00 . Tliougli now restricted to 


application comprehended the entire desert, from 
tne Sutlej to the ocean. The Bac*-bn or branches 
of the Re h tor early spread over the desert The 
fabulous genealogy of the Rahtor deduces tbeir 
origin from the raht or spine of Indra, tbeir 
nominal fatlier being Yavan-aswa, prince of Paili- 
pur, which they say was somewhere in the north. 
This indicates their Scythic origin. 

The river Looni, rising on the eastern frontier 
at Poslikur, and pursuing a westerly course, nearly 
bisects the country, and forms the boundary be- 
tween the fertile and sterile lands of Maroo. 

The districts of Deedwanoh, Nagore, Mairta, 
Jodhpur, Palli, Sojut, Godwar, Sewanoh, Jhalore, 
Beeumahal, and Sanchore, are the more fertile and 
populous, wiUi a population of eighty souls to the 
square mile. The W.E. portion includes a portion 
of Nagore, the large towns of Filodi, Pokurn, etc^ 
and may be calculated at thirty ; the remaining 
space to the S.W., as Godadeo-ka-thul or desert 
of Goga, Sheo, Barinair, Kotra, and Chotun, can 
scarcely be allowed ten. 

The Jat constitute five-eighths, the Rajputs two- 
eighths of the population, while the remaining 
classes, Bishnavi, Mena, Bhil, Bhat, Chnran, with 
a few Muhammadans, sacerdotal, commercial, and 
servile, make up the integral number. The Jat 
igre the industrious class. The Rahtor character 
stands deservedly high in the scale of the thirty- 
six royal Itajput tribes, but is debased by the abuse 
of opium. The Rahtor cavalry was formerly the 
best in India. At one time there were several 
horse - fairs, especially those of Bhnlotra and 
Poshkur, where the horses of Cutch and Kattya- 
war, the jungle, and Multan were brought in 
great numbers. Valuable horses were also bred 
on the western frontier, on the I.^oni, those of 
Raydurro being in high estimation. 

The family gave several daughters in marriage 
to the imperial family of Dehli, and furnished 
Ronte distinguished generals to the imperial anny. 

By the 8tli Article of the 'freaty of 1818 with Maun 
Singh, the Jodhpur State was bound to furnish 
a contingent of 1500 horse. Under this article a 
demand was made in 1832 for a force to co-operate 
against freebooters who occupied Nuggur Parkar. 
The contingent proved perfectly useless, and in 
1835 the obligation to funiish the contingent w^s 
commuted to an annual payment of Ks. 1,15,000 
towards the Jodhpur Legion, wdiich was then 
raised. This legion mutinied in 1857. Maharaja 
Takht Singh did good service during the mutinies, 
received the right of adoption, and is entitled to a 
salute of seventeen guns. The troops kept up by 
the state do not exceed GOOO men. The Political 
Ageiit is also Prcsiflont of the Marwar Interjuris- 
dictional Court of Vakeels, which decides all 
border disputes arising between Bikanir, Jeysul- 
inir, Kishengarh, Sirohi, Pahlunpore, and Jodh- 
pur. The court is composed of vakeels from these 
states and from Udaipur, Jeypore, and Seekur. It 
meets once a year at Ajmir, Balmir, Nagore, and 
Mount Abu. At the commoncemcDt of 1869 the 
Political Superintendent of Sirohi discovered that 
both in that state and in Marwar the practice of 
Samadb, or burying alive, prevailed to a con- 
siderable extent, though confined almost entirely 
to persons in the last stage of leprosy, by whom 
it WAS practised to put an end to their sufferings* 
As it WM thought probable that in some cases 
priestly iufiuencc, and in others the desire of the 
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other ineinbera of the family to rid themselves of 
the presence of a nuisance, might have induced 
the self 'Sacrifice, the Political* Agent considered 
it advisable to bring to tbe notice of the darbar of 
His Highness the Rao of Sirohi, that Government 
regarded the commission of a Samadh in the same 
light as a sati, and that they would expect His 
Highness to use his best endeavours to put a stop 
to it. It was also notified that in case of his 
not doing so, he would incur the displeasure of 
Government, and the number of guns with which 
he was saluted would be reduced. Hjs Highness 
at once issued a proclamation declaring that 
Samadh was forbidden, and that any one assisting 
at any case in future would be liable to imprison- 
ment extending to ten years ; that the jaghirdar 
bn whose estate it took place would be liable to 
the some punishment and the forfeiture of his 
estate; and any raj official, through whose culpable 
neglect a case might occur, would also incur the 
same liability. The maharaja of Marwar was also 
addressed on the same subject, although the 
Political Agent of that province could not hear 
of any cases having occurred. — Treaties^ Enyagc'- 
ments, and SunnndSj iv. pp. 41-45 ; Tod^s Jiaja^ithan^ 
ii, pp. 9, 162-64. 

AlARWAKI, from Marwar, a country in Raj- 
putana. In India, generally applied to a Rajput 
engaged in banking or trade. There are, how- 
ever, various financing tribes, Saukar, Sarraff or 
Shroff, as the Marwari, tlie Bhatya, the Vaisya 
Komati, the Modi grain-seller, and the Banya. 
U’he Marwari arrange themselves into twelve tribes. 
'J'ho Mestri, the Urwar, Bijabargi, Kandalwal, and 
Porwal are of the Vaishnava sect of Hindus ; the 
Agarwala arc partly Vaishnava and jiartly Jain ; 
but the Sarogi and the Oawal are wholly Jain, 
and it is from amongst the Ossi tribes of Oswal 
that tlie Jain priests of Abu are chosen. These 
Jaina never use animal food, their offerings are 
fruits and sugar ; and the Oswal and Sarogi never 
eat the prasudh or meat offered to the idols. 
Marwari are less frequently of the Saiva sect. 
The Marwari mercantile men and bankers hold 
almost exclusively the entire banking business of 
India, and regulate the exchange operations of 
almost all the nations of India. The Oswal is the 
richest and uiost numerous of the eighty-four 
mercantile tribes of India, and is said to amount 
to 100,000 families. They arc called Oswal from 
their first settlement, the town of Ossi. They are 
all of puro Rajput birth, of no single tribe, but 
chiefly Pura, Holanki, and Bhatti. Many profess 
the jTaiu tenets, and the pontifis of that faith 
must be selected from the youth of Ossi. 'riiese 
wealthy bankers and merchants, scattered through- 
out India, are all known under the denoinina- 
tion of Marwari, which means belonging to Maru 
or Marust’hau, the desert. It is singular, Colonel 
Tod adds (Rajasthan, ii. p. 2fi4), that the wealth of 
India should centre in this region of comparative 
sterility. The Marwari is essentially following 
similar mercantile pursuits to the Vaisya Komati 
of Peninsular India, and those of the Wani or Bani 
or Banya, viz. banker and merchant, to which, 
however, the Komati add that of retail shop- 
keeping. If a Marwari be asked os to his caste, 
he replies that be is a Maliajan, a Banya, a Bais or 
Vais, meaning that his profession is that of the 
commercial people. But, on further questioning, 
he explains that the Marwari is a liajput, that 


there are twelve great tribes, of whom are the 
Oswa, Messar, Agarwala, Bijabargi, Sarogi, 
Neddatwar, Parwar, and five others. These all 
subdivide into numerous kap or clans ; in the 
Messar tribe alone are seventy - two, amongst 
whom are tbe Ratbi and Dhaga. All the Marwari 
of ^jputana adhere to the principle of reckoning 
their descent from a founder, and in their marriage 
ceremonies they abstain from blood relationship, 
never marrying into their own gotra. Their 
widows never re-marry. The mercantile tribes of 
Western India, of Rajput origin, sank the name 
and profession of arms when they became pro- 
selytes to Jainism, in the reign of Rai|i Bheem 
Pramar. The Chittur inscription of tuis prince 
(he was ancestor of Raja Maun^ whose date, a. 770, 
A.D. 714) allows us to place this grand conver- 
sion prior to a.d. 650. The Banya or Komati 
merchants and bankers are generallv of the Vaish- 
nava sect of Hindus, though some of them worship 
Siva. They are most numerous in Telingana and 
in Madras. In the north and east of Dekhan proper 
there is not one of them in twenty villages, their 
places there being taken by the Marwari race. 
There are, however, many in Punderpur and 
Sholapur. Those of the Komati who die un- 
married are buried, all others are burned, whether 
belonging to the Saiva or Vaishnava sects. Their 
language in their families is Telugu, and it is 
spoken* by them as far as Bombay. But, as tlio 
west is approached, Mahrati becomes mixed with it. 
Komati Banya are essentially shopkeepers, sellers 
of dry grains, doing a little iu mercantile business, 
and cultivate, but do not hold the plough. They 
are mostly dark men, of short stature. In their 
marriages the bridegi ooin may or may not bo before 
or after puberty, but girls are under age, and the 
ceremonial is performed at the house by a Brah- 
man. The death srad’ha rituals arc conducted 
by Brahmans. Their Janawi or zonar is put on 
and the mantra taught when married. The Wani 
of the western coast will only marry with tho 
Komati Banya. They are in considerable numbers 
in the northern part of Hyderabad, adjoining 
Berar, — 7’Dcr* Rajasthan^ ii. pp, 134, 234. 

MARWAT and Baiinu are on the same plain. 
The people of Marwat arc larger iu stature than 
those of Bannii, and are usually clad in coarse 
white linen, like the Afghan on the banks of the 
river Indus. 

MARWAT. Hind. A pensionary provision in 
land for tho heirs of one who has been killed in 
battle. 

MARY, the mother of Jesus, the Messiah. Tho 
Koran says, * 0 thou mother of Jesus and sister 
of Aaron,’ thus confusing the two. The V^nsariah 
hold that tho planet Venus or Zuhra, Isis of the 
Kgyptians, Mary tho sister of Moses, Mary the 
mother of Jesus, and Fatima - uz - Zuhra the 
daughter of Mahomed (tlieir goddess), is the same 
person ; the Minerva of Athens, Cybele of the 
I’hrygians, tbe Ceres of Eleuses, the Proserpine of 
Sicily, the Diana of Crete, and Bellona of the 
liomans, the tame and identical deity. — Caic^ago, 

MARYUL, or Lowland, from Mar, Tib., low, 
and Yul, laud, the non-Chinese portions of the 
Bhot territories. These are arranged by Colonel 
Strachey as — (1) that of BulU, which is the Mu- 
hammadan name, and includes Hatora, Rongdo or 
Rongyul, Shigar, Skardo or Bulti proper, Parkuta, 
Tolti, Khartaksho, Kiris, Khaypalu, and Chorbat : 
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aud (2) the Buddhist Ladakh, in which wc have Wahsha, and with the same weapon that had 
Spiti, Zangskar, Purik, Suru, Hembaks (Dras), despatched Hamza, the uncle of Mahomed. 

Ladakh Proper or Leh, Nubra, Janksti, Rong, MASALA. Hind. Properly spices or com- 
Rupshu, ana Hanle. In this list of Colonel pounds of spices, also used to mean any compound 
Strachey, Lahul, Hungrung, and Kaiiawar are or substance used in any manufacture or operation, 
omitted as Indian; whilst Hasora is treated as MAS AN. Hind. A place of cremation, a 
Bhot. — Latham^ Ethnology, cemet»'ry. Sanskrit, Saraasan; andUriya, Masani- 

MASAH. Arab., Heb. Anointing, a form of hura. 
installation practised in Europe, but which seems to M ASCARENHAS. George Mascarenhaa accom- 
have been of eastern origin. Masih of the Arabs panied Fernao Peres de Andrade in 1517 to China 
forms the Hebrew Messiah, meaning the anointed ports, and paved the way to commercial inter- 
one. In Rajputana, anointing appears to have coui*se,with that nation. 

been in all ages the mode of installation. The MASHA. Hind. A weight in India varying 
unguent on this occasion is of sandal-wood and from 14*687 to 18*5 grains troy, the average being 
atar of roses made into a paste or very thick 15^ grains. The rupee of Akbar, which was based 
ointment, of which a little is placed upon the upon that of Sher Shah, weighed 11^ masbas. 
forehead with the middle hnger of the right hand, The masha or masa is a goldsmith's weight. It is 
and then the jewels, the aigrette, and necklace reckoned as 5, 8, or 10 rati or seeds of the Abrus 
are tied on. Amongst the earliest notices of this precatorius, which usually weigh about 2 grains 
ceremonial is that in Genesis xxviii., when Jacob troy. As an elementary weight, it was the basis 
rose up early in the morning, and took tlie stone of the weight of the current silver coin of India, 
that ho had put for his pillow, aud set it up for a It is the 12th part of a tola, 
pillar, an<l poured oil upon the top of it. The MAS'HAB. Arab. Also call Mahgin, a light, 
Brahmans and Hindus anoint their stoiio images crooked stick about two feet and a half long, used 
with oil before bathing, and sonu' anoint them in Arabia for guiding camels. The nias’hab is of 
with sweet-scented oil. This practice probably almond, generally brought from Syria. At the 
arises out of the customs of the Hindus, and is thick end is a kind of crook, formed by cutting 
not necessarily to be referred to their idolatry, off a bit of larger branch from which the stick 
Anointing persons as an act of homage has been grows. This crook is afterwards cut into the 
transferred to their idols. There are resemblances ^ape useful to seize a camel’s nose-ring, or a 
betwixt the Jewish and Hindu methodB of, and horse’s bridle. Arabs of all degrees are fond of 
times for, anointing. Oil is applied to the croAvn carrying these sticks. 

of the head till it reaches all the limbs; it is MABlIAl), the capiUd of Khorasau, is in lat. 
called abhyanga, w is noticed in Psalm cxxxiii. 86° 17' 40" N., and long. 52° 85' 29" E., 472 miles 
2, * It is like the ‘cious ointment upon the from Teheran. It is a place of pilgrimage from 

Iiead, that went dov «o the skirts of his garment.’ possessing the shrine of Imam Raza, from which 
Again, we are told in Mark xiv. 3 that there came it is a place of sanctuary (Bast) ovt*n for rnur* 
a woman, having an alabaster box of ointment of derei*s, aud some sOiy there for yi'ars. The 
spikenard, very precious ; and she brake the box, mosque and iU minarets are very fine. The 
and poured it on his head; and pouring sweet- population has been estimated at from 45,000 to 
scented oil on the head is common amongst the 100,000. Tlio Muhainmadaus bring their dead 
Hindus. At the close of the festival in lionour of from great distances to be interred at this holy 
Durgn, the Hindu races worship the unmarried place. There are 100 families of Jews engaged 
daughters of Brahmans, and amongst other cere- in petty traffic. The manufactures are shawls, 
monies pour swiiot-scented oil on their heads, velvets, steel for weapons, silks. — Mm‘(ircgin\ 
Amongst the Hindus the ceremonial is attended to iv. p. 311. 

after sickness, which in Psalm xlv. 7 is mentioned MASHAD ALI, a town of Turkish Arabia, :)0 
thus : ‘ Tliy God hath anointed thee with the oil miles from the ruins pf Babylon. Ali, son-in-law 
of gladness.’ And Hindus, when fasting, or in and cousin of Mahomed, is buried here. It war? 
sickness or sorrow, abstain from the daily anoint- taken by the Saracens in the 7tli century. This 
ing of the body with oil, and again anoint on city, according to Kinncir, was founded by 
recovery, as in 2 Samuel xii. 20, where * David Alexander the Great, aud was for a considerabh 
arose from the earth, and wiishcd, and anointed time called Alexandria. It is 30 miles fron» 
himself, and changed liis apparel, and came into Hilluh, and 4 from Kufa, a town founded by tin 
the house of the Lord, and worshipped.’ Bathing, khalif Umar. 

anointing the body with oil, and cliauging the Maslmd Husain or Kerbela is situated a shoi^ 
apparel, are, among the lliiulus, the iirst outward distance from the w'cst bank of the Eu])hrates, 
signs of coining out of a static of mourning or sick- and not very far from Hillah, the supposed site of 
’ieas. — IKan/, Hindoos; Tod's lUijasthmy ii. 568. Babylon. It is 16 farsangwestAvard from Baghdad, 
MASAILMA and El Aswad, in Muhammadan is a place of pilgrimage to Shiah Muhammadans, 
uistory called the liars, lived in a.i). 632, in the and is surrounded by gardens and groves of palm 
time of Mahomed. The first was of th<! tribe of trees, which are watered by a canal from the river. 
Hanifa, of the Yeiminm province, and a man of The chief object of interest is the mosque, built in 
considcratiou. He at first embraced Muhain- the reign of Shah Abbas the Great, on the spot 
madanism, and then for a time set up as a ]>ropliet where Husain, sou of Ali, was murdered. It is a 
on his own account us a rival to Mahomed, and sacred place of pilgrimage and burial tothe Persians 
near the close of the latter’s career. He after- whoare Shiah Muhamm^aus. Kerbela fell into the 
wards was slain at Akraba, in a battle near power <jf the I’urks when Sultan Murad iv. took 
Yemama with Khalid-ibn-Walid, whom Abu- Baghdad, a.d. 1636. The Persians frequently 
bakr, Mahmn<;d’s successor, sent against him. send their dead to bo buried at Kerbela from the 
He f#‘U by the IuiiuIh of a Negro slave iininod interior of the country. On leaving Kerbela one 
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MASHAIKH. 


MASNAVI-i-SHAKIF, 

traveller met nine mules laden with coffins, and the water nearly washes the bases of the houses, 
while at Baghdad he often saw others passing to The inhabitants are descendants of Arabs, Persians, 
their last resting-place, near the honoured remaius Indians, Syrians, by the w^ of Baghdad and 
of the grandson of the prophet. The revenue Basarah, Kurds, Afghans, Baluchis, etc. The 
arising to the hierarchy of Kerbela from the Persians at Maskat are mostly merchants, who 
drains on the purses of its visitors, are enormous, deal in IndiaA piece-goods, coffee, hookiffis or 
and must more than sufficiently pay for all the kaleans, and rose-water. Others, from Bandar- 
expenses of the state. The city is large, and Abbas, Lor, and Menon, manufacture swords and 
crowded with inhabitants, being respected as a matchlocks, for which there is a great demand in 
bnst or place of refuge. In India, Kerbela is the the interior. Banyas constitute a body of the 
name given to a plain, near a sea, river, or tank, principal merchants. There are a few Jews, who 
whither the Muhammadans at the close of the mostly arrived there in 1828, being driven from 
Maliarram festival annually carry their tabut. — Baghdad by the cruelties and extortions of Daoud 
Ilerklots; Porter's Travels^ ii. p. 281; Mignan's Pacha, when nearly the whole of this race were 
TV. p. 112 ; Catafago, compelled to fly. Some took refuge in Persia, 

MASHAIKH, amongst Muhammadans, elders, while others, in their passage towards India, 
holy persons, heads of religion. remained here. The same toleration exercised 

MASHAJU, Hind., properly- Mushajjar, towards all other persuasions is extended to the 
flowered, applied to silk and satin, also to damask Beni Israel, no badge or mark, as in Egypt or 
table-linen. Syria, being insisted on. When Wellsted wrote, 

MASHAK. Arab. A leather bucket ; leathern early in the 19th century, about 4000 slaves, 
bag for carrying water, used by travellers all over of both sexes and all ages, were disposed of 

the east. annually. The Towayli, from the Zanzibar ooast, 

MASHAL. Arab., Hind. A lamp, a torch, formed one class. They were known by having 
Mashal-chi, a torch-beai*er, a lamp-lighter. their teeth filed, sometimes to a point, and some- 

MASHALI. Arab. At Mecca, in most Arab times in notches like those of a saw, also with 
families, male children, when 40 days old, are some perpendicular incisions on either cheek, 
taken to the Kaba, prayed over, and taken back made with a penknife when the children are five 
to their homes, where the barber draws with a or six years of ago, and the scars which remain 
razor three parallel gashes down the fleshy portion denote the tribe to which they belong. The 
of each cheek, from the exterior angles of the price of a Towayli was from 40 to 60 dollars, 
eyes almost to the corners of the mouth. The The Nabi, another race from the interior of 
cicatrices are called mashali. Africa, were said to be vindictive and treacherous. 

MASHOBRA, m ar Simla, An annual fair is The Bedowi here, as in the Hejaz, were the only 

held hero, at which women are sold. purchasers. The Galla brought from Abyssinia 

MASHRABIYAH. Auau. A projecting lat- were highly valued. They fetched from 100 to 
ticed window, made of wood richly carved. 1 50 dollars, the price of the women being about 
Cairo was once famous for these, but they are the same ns that of the males; and strength, 
growing out of fashion with young Egypt, dis- health, and good temper in the latter were con- 
appearing before glass and green blinds. Lane sidered as a set-off against the coineliness of the 
says Moshan, or more commonly Mushrabiyah, former. I'hey brought eunuchs occasionally from 
are windows of the upper apartments, generally Darfur, who fetched from 200 to ilOO dollars, 
projecting a foot and a half or more, and arc and were mostly purchased by the Persians. — 
mostly formed of turned wooden lattice-work, I'indlny ; Wdlsiedy i. pp. 18-888. 
which shut out the light and sun, while they MA8NAD. Arab., Pers. The throne of 

admit the air. — Burton's Mecca^ i. p. 51. Muhammadan rulers ; the embroidered carpet on 

MASHRU, a mixed fabric of silk and cotton ; which dignitaries sit. 
striped satin, partly made of silk and partly MASNAVI. Arab. A form of poetry where 

cotton. Mashru badshahi and Masbru solchi are the second line of every distich rhymes with the 
kinds of satin. same letter. 

MASJID. Arab. A mosque, the sanctuary MA8NAVI-i-HllAKIF, or sacred Masnavi, a 
of the Muhammadans for public prayer. From book of moral doctrine by Maulana, Jalal-ud-Din 
inasjid is derived the word mosque, changed by Muliaimnad, Ruini, the founder of the sect to 
the Egyptian Arabs, who pronounce the letter j which Europeans give the name of dancing or 
as a hard g, so that jab*l, a mountain, jain’l, a whirling darveshes, tiie most important of all 
camel, and masj id, a mosque, become gab’l, gam’l, the orders of orientiil illuminati, and known as 
masgid. Outside Egypt, as for instance at the Maulaviah, from the founder. Jalal-ud-Din 
Aleppo, jaml becomes softened into jimmael, and was descended from Abubakr, father-iii-la\^ of the 
masiid into inisjeide. — Burton's MeccOy i. p. 141. reformer Mahomed, and was himself a graiid- 
M ASKAR AT or Masakkarat. Arab. A col- son of the actual Kliarezuiitui ruler of Balkh. • He 
lective name for intoxicating drugs on which settled at Iconiuni. where he founded a college, 
excise is lai<l, — opium, bhang, charras, and enjoyed a wide reputation as a saint, a worker 

MASKAT, the capital of Oman, in lat. 28” 38' of miracles, and an inspired poet. The peculiar 
N., and long. 58” 85' 50" E,. Including the philosophical and religious tenets which ^e pro- 
adjacent villages, it has about 60,000 inhabitants, fessed are better known under the name of Buflism, 
Until the demise of Syud Said, the Oman and consist chiefly in tlie assumption that God is 
territories and Africaii districts of Zanzibar the only actual and real existence, everything else 
were under one dominion. On that event being merely hypothetical ; and that man's highest 
one son took the Oman principality, the other and ultimate aim is realisorption into the divine 
son took Zanzibar. Maskat is built on a slope, principle from which he has sprung. This Masnavi 
rising with a gradual ascent from the sea, where ig a complete exposition of Sufl doctrines, illiis- 
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MASSOBA. 


trated with numberleaB tales, apologues, and 
Bcraps of history, and is the work of Jalal-ud-Din 
himself. Next to the Koran, it is more highly 
esteemed by the Shiah sect than perhaps any 
other work. The complete work consists of six 
books, containing 26,660 couplets, to which some 
authorities add a seventh b^k, to make up the 
number of the seven planets, the seven zones, and 
the seven lieavens. It has been partly tran^ted 
by Mr. James W. Redhouse. Jala1>ud-Din speaks 
in the highest terms of his teacher and spiritual 
guide, Shams-i'Tabriz, whose arrogance and 
violence led to a tumult, his arrest, and disappear- 
ance. The anecdotes in the Masnavi are remark- 
able, and embody such legends as the following : 
Solomon, who was king, not only of men, but of 
the angels, genii, elements, beasts, and bMs, was 
one day holmng a court, when a poor fellow who 
was present suddenly exhibited signs of the most 
extreme terror, and declaring that it was the 
Angel of Death who had frightened him, begged 
Solomon to command the wind to convey him far 
away to Hindustan, which was accordingly done. 
Another day, when the Angel of Death attended 
the monarch’s levee, the latter asked him how it 
was that he had driven the poor fellow forth from 
his home to wander like a waif throughout the 
world. The angel answered that God had com- 
manded him to 

* Go this very day 
And take his soul in Hindustan, his debt to pay. 

In wonder then I said within myself ; “Had he 
A hundred wings, in Hindustan he could not be.*' 
But going still to Hindustan, by God's command, 
There I found him, and took his soul with my own 
hand.’ 

Jalal-ud-Din revived the use of music and 
dancing as aids to devotional ecstasy, and his 
great poem commences with a few stanzas in 
which the reed-dute is made to complain of its 
separation from its native reed-bed by the river 
side, and to declare the hannoiiy of its own 
musical lament with the varying moods of man, 
whose soul is likewise ever sighing at its separation 
from the divine source from which it sprang. This 
is the key-note of the mystic philosophy, and 
forms an appropriate intr^uction both to the 
poem and the religious exercises of the sect, the 
members of which ahvays preface their evolutions 
by chanting these very versos. The plaintive and 
traditional melody to which they arc sung is given 
in Carl Kngers work on the music of all nations. 
Starting from this point, the poet presently leads 
on to the next great doctrine of Sufiisin, and, 
indeed, of every other form of mysticism, particu- 
larly the Christian, namely, that God is every- 
where and everything is God ; that God is the 
only legitimate object of man’s love and aspira- 
tion, but tliat the veil of matter and of sense pre- 
vents the union of the two. As tlic Masnavi puts 
it — 

* Nature's great secret lot me now rehearse : 
lx>ng liave I pondered o'er the wondrous talc 
How Love immortal fills the universe, 

Tarrying till mortals shall his presence hail ; 

But man, alas ! hath interposed a veil, 

And Love behind the h»vcrs self doth hitle. 

Shall Love's great kindness prove of none avail V 
'When will ye cast the veil of sense aside, 

(Umtont in finding Love to lose all else beside ? ’ 

To arrive at this state of emancipation from the 
trammels of sense, aud lose themselves in the con- 


templation of the Infinite, is the object of the 
darveshes’ dance and of other ecstatic perform- 
ances. The incidental stories scattered through 
the poem are all interesting. But it is the quaint 
wisdom, the cheerful, though transcendental, 
philosophy, and the really elevated thoughts, 
which form the chief charm of the Masnavi. 

MASON, Rev. S., wrote on the Fauna, Flora, 
and Minerals of Tenasserim, of British Burmah, 
and Pegu, Lond. 1852 ; also author of Burma. 

MASON WASP, of Ceylon, is the Pelopoeus 
spinola, St, Fargeau, one of the Sphegidse. The 
Ampulex compressa, which drags aoout the laryce 
of cockroaches into which it nas implanted its 
eggs, belongs to the same family. The male of 
the mason wasp 6f India is about 1 ^ inch long, of 
a bright brown -yellow. The female is about ^ of 
an inch long, of a bright bottle-gi'eeii. The male 
makes a round house of mud, in compartments, 
into each of which tlie female droj>8 a few eggs, 
and the male thrusts in large green caterpillars 
for the subsistence of the young. — Tennent, 

MASSAGETA*!. According to Strabo (lib. xi.), 
all the tribes east of the CJtispian were called 
Scytliic. The Daliu) were next the sea; the 
Massageta) and Sacm more eastward, but every 
tribe had a particular name. All were nomadic, 
but the beat known are the Asi, the Pasiani, 
*Tachari, Saccarandi, who took Hactria from tho 
Greeks. The Sacm n>ado irruptions into Asia 
similar to those of the Cimnierians, and possessed 
iheiriBelves of Bactria and the best district of 
Armenia, called after them Saca-senic. Of the 
first migrations into India of tho Indo-Scythic 
Gete, Taksliak, and Asi, that of Sehesnftg from 
Sehesnagdes (Takshak from Tacharist’haii), six 
centuries before Christ, is tho first noticed by the 
Piiranas. About the siiino period a grand irrup- 
tion of the same races conquered Asia Minor, and 
eventually Scandinavia, and not long after the 
Asi and Tachari overturned the Greek kingdom of 
Bactria. The Romans felt the power of the Asi, 
the Oatti, and Cimbri from the Baltic shore. 
Colonel Tod (i. p. 49) supposes the Asi aind 
Tachari to be the Aswa and Takshak or Turshka 
races of the Purans of Sakadwipa ; the Dahic to 
be tho Dabya, now extinct, one of the 36 royal 
liajput tribes, and ho supposes them to be ^he 
<k'sceiKlants of Haldeva and Yudishtlini, returned 
under dift'erent appellations. 'i‘he country on the 
cast id still occiipictl by the Turkoman race. 
Herodotus (('lio, i. c. :il6) iiiciitions that they 
were said to cat their aged relatives. When any 
one was far advanced in years, they cjilled together 
their immediate friends and neighbours, and, 
having sacrificed liini, made a common feast upon 
his deatl body. — Chaffield^ llhuhtstuny p. 181 ; 
Ilcrod. lib. i. sect. 216. See Gete, 

MASSEH ISLANDS, in the Bay of Tajuni, 
near Arabia, were purcliased by the British in 
1840, but never occupied. — Ifor^burtjh. 
MASSIGOT. 

Yucu tan, . . . Oil in. I Yellow iiioaoxidc of 

liwaug-tiiU, ... „ I lead, Kn<;. 

It is an oxide of h^ad obtained by heating lead, 
or by adding Hulphur, nitrt‘, and vinegar to 
melted lead. It is often preparetl from the dross 
of the melted metnb It is of a pale yellow 
colour, and is UKe<l as u pigment.-- IGuk/iff owe, 
t/Hoted hg Faulkner, 

MASSOB.A, a celebtatcd idol, lu the Ghauki 
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MASSON, CHARLKS. 


pasa^ in the Lakenwara range, which forma the 
watershed between the Godavery and the Tapti, 
about 10 miles north of Aurangabad, there is Ji 
shrine of this deity to which, from a circle of a 
hundred miles, people of all caates resort, — Hrah> 
man, Sudra, and Dher, but chiefly the Mahratta 
Kunbi. The Jatra is held in the month Gheita, 
and lasts for four days, during which many sheep 
are offered in sacrifice. It is in the northern side 
of the pass, a mere block of stone, with smaller 
stones at jts foot all smeared with red lead. The 
objects of their pilgrimage arc wholly personal, 
beseeching the deity to give them, or preserve 
their children, their flocks, and their food. 

MASSON, CHARLES, a traveller and numifl- 
matologiHt, author of Journeys in Baluchistan, 
Afghani h( an, and the Pan jab, Loud. 1842, 3 vola. ; 
Notice of the Countries West of the Indus, in 
Bom. Geo. Trans., 1830-1838; Narrative of a 
Journey to Kalat, including an Account of the 
Insurrection in that Place in 1840, and a Memoir 
on Eastern Baluchistan, London 1843. 

MASSOWAH ISLAND, in the Bay of Arkecko, 
on the west const of the Red Sea, about half a 
mile long, is about 4 miles N. of Arkceko, at the 
N. extremity of Abyssinia. Half of the island is 
occupied by tanks and a burial-ground, and on 
th«i inner half is the town, which is crowded with 
habitations to the water’s edge. Eight or ten 
large ships, with double the number of sinalb^r 
ones, could be securely moored in the harbour. 
There is also a good harbour called Dalia-leah, 
larger than Massowah, about a mile to the north. 
Fresh water is not abundant either hero or in any 
oilier part of the Red Sea, but the supply at 
Massowah could probably bo increased by digging 
wells on the mainland. Tlio rainy season is from 
November to March. There is no other spot but 
Massowah and its immediate neighbourhood where 
ships could lie safely for any time, and where 
troops and munitions of war could be disembarked 
with celerity and safety. — Findlay; Lieut-CoL 
//. James, in Par. Paper. 

MASSURI, a sanatorium on the Himalaya. 
The following heights of mountains and points in 
the environs of Massuri were <letormiiied by the 
great Trigonometrical Survey of India, under 
General Sir Andrew Waugh : — 


Uatipam, . . 7100 feet. 

Edge Hill, . . 7070 „ 

Qrcon Mount, . 7002 „ 
Laltipa, . . . 7602 „ 

Ktiglo’s Nest, . 7041 ,, 

BcUevue, . . 7125 ,, 

Waverloy, . . 7057 ,, 


llimnlnya (Jlub, 0840 feet. 
CamcrH Back, . 7143 „ 
MasKuri Bazar, 6710 „ 

„ Church, 73<»0 „ 
bandour ,, 7360 ,, 

„ Bazar, 0808 „ 


MAST. Pehs. Coagulated milk or clotted 
cream, slightly sour, which, when diluted with 
water, forms ab-i-dugh, a bevcnigc in warm 
weather equally grateful and salubrious. — Ouseley's 
TV. i. p. 268. 

MASTAKA, also Chinna Mastaka, in Hindu 
idolatry, is a form of Parvati as Kali, and 
possibly is the sakti of Siva, in the form of 
Kapali. She is described as a naked woman, 
with a necklace of skulls. Her head is almost 
severed from her body, and her blood is spouting 
into her mouth. In two of her hands she holds a 
sword and a skull. In a note in Ward's work on 
the Hindus, it is stated that this goddess was so 
insatiate of blood that, not being able at one time 
to obtain enough of that of giants, she cut her own 


throat to supply herself therewith. Ward derives 
the name from Chinna, cut off, and Mastaka, a 
head. — Cole, Myth. Hind, p. 94 ; Wards Hindoos. 

MASTAKANAGRAHA or Mastan. Uriya. 
A Brahman race of Orissa following agrioidture. 

MASTAKAVAGRAHNA. Mahr. A cere- 
mony in the rite of adoption of smelling the 
head of the adopted child. — W, 

MASTIC, Mastik. 


Mastaka, . . . Ahab. 
Mastix, Dak., Geb., Sw. 
Rumi mustaki, . Hind. 
Mastioo, .... It. 


Kinnoli, Kiniioh, 
Mastique, . . 
Bakes, .... 


. Pkks. 
. POJIT. 
Tu^k. 


Mastic rcsin is produced in Scio, from an in- 
cision in the bark of the Pistacia lentiscus, the 
mastic or lentish tree. That which collects on 
the branches of tlie trees is culled mastic in the 
tear, and fetches the higliost price, while that 
which falls to the ground ccuistitutcs the common 
mastic. Mastic varnish is well known from its 
transparency and peculiar toughness and tenacity, 
even when spread in the thin nest coat on wood 
or on canvas. This is due to the presence of a 
peculiar resin, which does not possess any acid 
properties, and which has a composition C. 40 
11. 31 (). 2. Dissolved in spirits of wine or oil of 
turpentine, it makes a very pale varnish ; it is 
brilliant, works easily, and flows better on the 
surface than most other varnishes. It can also 
be removed by friction with the hand ; hence its 
use as a picture varnish and for other delicate 
works. it is imported into India from the 
Persian Gulf, also from Kabul, and is used by 
thi; natives as an astringent in diarrhoea, which 
property it owes to the volatile oil contained in 
it; also in all diseases depending on an undue 
accumulation of phlegm. Price, one shilling per 
}K}iind. — ili‘C. Diet. p. 796. 

MASTISA, from the Portuguese Mcstico, 
person of mixed Indian and European descent. 

MASTIXIA ARBOREA. Wight. 
Btirsinopetalum nrboreum, I B. tetrandruro, Wirfht. 

W. 7c. I 


A large tree of Ceylon, very abundant in the 
dense moist forests of the Western Ghats, from 
Canara southwards to Cape Comorin, at elevations 
from 2000 to 7000 feet. It is abundant in the 
Bolamputty forests at 2500 feet elevation, and is 
common on tiic Neilghcrries at 6000 to 7000 feet. 
At the higher elevation it is not nearly such a 
largo tree, but its leaves are much larger ami 
more coriaceous, and its flowers are larger. — 
Beddome, FI. Sylv. 

MASTODOlt, a genus of extinct mammals of 
great size, of seve^ species, of which remains 
have been found in the Siwalik Hills, in Perim 
Island, in Burma, viz. M. angustidens, M. orver- 
nensis, M. latidens, M. longirostris, M. Perim- 
ensis, M. Sivalenais. Mastodon latidens and M. 
Sivalcnse have been found fossil both in Ava and 
the Siwalik Hills. Th^ are found in the upper 
miocene strata. Dr. Faulkner considered the 
Siwalik dc)K)sit to be synchronous with that from 
which Mr. Crawfurd obtained the remains near 
Prome, on the banka of the Irawadi. Captain 
OauUey found jaws in which the front teeth are 
not to be distinguished from the teetli of M. 
latidens, and those in the rear from the teeth of 
M. elephantoides ; he conceived that the distinction 
which was established on detached teeth will be 
found to be erroneoua.-— JJng. Cyc, 
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MATA KOOUR. 


MASUDT, the literary title of Abu-l-IIaaan, Nizanu Gth April 1759. Durin|]f the cyclon(» of 
Ahi, A.D. 800-966, author of Meadowe of Gold 1864, a fttonn*wave swept over the land. The 
and MincB of Gems. He mot Abu Zaid at whole country in the vicinity of MaRulipatam was 

Basra, a.d. 916 (a.h. 803). Mawuli incntionft submerged, and 60,000 men and animals dc- 

that, at the time of the Muhainujadan con- stroyed. There are two large mountains in the 

quest, tlic country about Basra was called Arz- district, one at iiezoara, on the bank of the 

ul-llind, the land of India, The Meadows of Kistna, and the other at Condapilly ; the former 
Gold, Kital) Mivooj-u-Ohhab, treats of all things is called Indrakaladry, and the latter Condapilly 
in nature and iiistory, and of China. He travelled Durginn. 

far and wide, and from a very early age, visiting MASUM Aid SHAH, a Syud of the 12lh 
Sind in a.d. 912, and aftcrwanls, according to his century, who went about calling Ana’l-Haq, 1 am 
own account, Zanzibar and the island of Kanhalu, the true God ! He was put to death. 

Chnnijwt, China, and the country of Zabaj, besides MAT, BitrM., in the weights of Burma, is 
travelling a long way into Turkestan, lie men- the one-fourth part of a kyat or tikal. 
tion.s that in liifi time, a.h. 332, oOices in India MATA, or mother, is a term applied to tin' 

were hereditary, llw is a historieal find com- sakti of the god Siva. It is said that Mylitta of 

rncrcial cyclopa’dia. !!(» mentions nutmegs, the Babylonians, a name of Succoth-Bcnoth, also 
cloves, cubobs, c.Jiinphor, areca niUs, sandal-wocil, meant mother. The sakti of Siva is also called 
and alo(‘H-wood as productions (ff the Indian Vali or Bali, under which appellation she assumed 
Archipelago. It was translated by Dr. Aloys the form of a girl twelve years of age. In Madura, 
Spn’nger. — fnd. in If)//# Century i Prairkti at Balane, and other places, virgins used to go to 

iv. p. 225, in Yuk^ Cathay, i. pp. 110, 243. tln^ temple once in their lives to offer themselves in 

fatorature. honour of the goddess. The story was that a 

MASllIiA BOAT, a boat built without knec.*^, god ha<l intercourse with them. In all the temples 
used on the Madras coast for crossing the surf, of Siva and his consort, women arc kept to dance 
The planks are sewed tog<‘thcr over with(‘s of and sing before the idols. 

straw, and the boat has no thwarts. They arc Mata is th(i Hindu goddess who presides over 
used in landing and <lischargiiig cargoes, and smallpox, also styled Sitla. 

carrying passengers to and from ships in the Mata danavi, the mother of births, is the 

roads. They are sometimes broken to pieces analogue of the Juno Lueiiia of the Itajputs. 
from the heavy surf, which at times rtins as high Mata-ji is the universal mother, wo!*8hippefl in 
jis from 6 to 10 feet. A catamaran can be kej)t India from the most ancient times. In a temple 
ill attendance as a life-preserver, in the event of to Mata-ji, the nnivcisal rnoiher, in Kajpiitana, is 
any accident to the mnsula boat by upsetting, or an inseription to tin* purport that Koiriarpal 
in cfisc of any of the occupants being washed Solanki and his son Sohunpal, in the montli of 
out by tlic surf. The masula boats receive their Pos (the precise day illegible), (B. 1207, winter of 
cargoes and passengers from the ships out-aide A.D. 1 151 ), came to worship the universal mother 
the surf. They arc rowed by twelve men, with in her shrine at Paludc. 

bamboo or caauarina paddles, that is, a board About the beginning of August 1882, a UTriblo 

.about 10 inches broad and 14 inches long, fixed tragedy occurred in the village of Khora, 
at the end of a bamboo or young casuarina tree, close to Wudhwan. The corpses of five Koli-- 
They are steered by one or two tindals (coxwaius), father, mother, and three grown-up sons — wen* 
and two men arc constantly k('pt to bale out the discoverc.d, in each case tlie head being nearly 
water ; from which employment they are pro- severed from the body by a sword-cut at the 
inoted to the paddle or bow oar; after which back of the neck. I’he fourth and oldest son 
they fall aft in rotation, to be a tindal or steers- was missing. On search being made, his dead 
man. The steersman gives time by a song, ivhich body wa.s found in a neighbouring w'cll. The 
is sung by all the boatmen ; and according as its whole family was thus accounted for. The bodies 
modulations are slow or quick, the oars are plied, of the parents and one son were found in their 
These modulations are r(igulated by the waves, as own house, tliose of two other sons laid out on 
they may be slow or rapid, in succession. On one cither sidci of the entrance of the tmnplc of 
occasion, when a passenger of rank showed im- Khodiar Mata close by. It is supposed that the 
patience at this noisy song, the boatmen were whole family devoted themselves as willing victims 
desired to cease, but the steersman refused com- in sacrifice to the Khodiar Mata, an fncaniation 
pliancc with the order, saying that without his of the bloodthirsty Kali, and that the eldest son, 
song be would not be answerable for the safety of after slaying his parents and brothers with the 
the passenger. The dimensions of the raasula boat sword, threw himself into the well whercj his 
are from 30 to 35 feet in length, 10 to 11 feet in corpse was found. — 7'od\H Rajasthan^ i. p. 367, ii. 
breadth, and 7 to 8 feet in depth. — Note by Sir p. 618 ; Roberts, Or, III, p. ix. 

J, Malcolm; Edye; Ormc. MATABHANGA, or Hauli, one of the three 

MASULIPATAM, in lat. 16° 9' N., aftd long, great rivers of Nadiya, the other two being the 
81° 13' E., a large town on the Coromandel coast. Bhagirathi and Jolangi. All three rivers nro 
Masulipataiii is supposed to be the ancient Mesolia. offshoots of the Padma, the main channel of the 
Every village has a tutelary goddess, whom the Ganges. — Imp, Gaz,^ 

aboriginal races worship. The Kistna, the MATADAR, the headman of a village in the 

chief river, is a sacred stream. The Imrbour Kaira and Ahmadabad oollectomtes, from Matu, 

of Mosulipalam is an open roadstead, and large a signature. 

ships lie two or Hiree miles off. It was the MATA-OLAP. Malat. The diseased or dis- 
earliest British settlement on the continent of tempered condition of a Malay, when he runs 
India, a factory having been opened there in demented or amok. 

1522. It was acquired by a treaty with Hie MATA KOOUR, a colossal alto-relievo, sitimtcd 
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MA TAMFI. 


MATHERAN. 


near Kuasia Tanna, in parp^na Sidown, eastern mahant. or superior and his permanent pupils ; a 
division of the Gorakhpur district. temple sacred to the deity whom they worship, 

MA TAMPI, Karta, and Kaymal arc titles or the samadli or shrine of the founder of tlio 
added to the names of remote descendants of Rcct, or some mnirient teacher; and a dhann* 
zamindars and petty princes of Travancorc. sala, one or more sheds or buildings for tlw' 

MATAWLAH. Arad. A Shiah sect of accommodation of tho racdicants or travellers, 
MuhammadaiiB in Syria. Tlieir principal posses- who ai*e constantly visiting tho mat’h. Most 
sions are in the Anti-1 iibanuB, and in Bilad Bishara mat’hs have endowments of land, generally of 
in Palestine, Balbec being their chief station. small extent, but as tho mat^hs arc nuinerous, the 
MATCIlLOCKS or toradar-banduq of a peculiar quantity of land in a district pertaining to a 
make were manufactured in the Shorapur district, mat’h is extensive. But besiacs lands, they 
as also jumbea, knives, <laggers, etc., etc. The receive presents from lay votaries, ask alms daily 
price of a good matchlock without ornament is in their neighbourhoods, and soinetiincs traffic, 
frojn Rs. 10 to 12. A superior matchlock is made The mat’h is uixh^r the entire control of a mabant 
at Kotcli ; the barrel is filed smooth, on the outer or superior, with a certain number of resident 
surface, and, being carefully cleansed from grease chela or disciples, with a largo number of vagrant 
by scouring with wood-ashes, is set upright in a or out-members. The mat’hs of tho various dis- 
hollow cylinder of brass, wliich is filled with a l tricts look up to some of their own order as chief, 
solution of white vitriol in water. The cylinder and, under the prcsidencc of this chief mahant, on 
is {)laccd upon a slow fire, and in two days the the demise of any of their brethren, they elect a 
veins of the <lama8k are dcvelop(‘d in high relief, successiu* from amongst tho chela or disciples, the 
Nothing can he iniaginc<l more elegant iimn the new mahant being rt'gnlarly installed at the hands 
twisted damask of Kotcli. U surpasses that of of the president of the assembly, by investment 
Herat. The straight damask being Jess tenacious with the cap, the rosary, the frontal mark or tika or 
than the twisted variety, .should be made of greater other moujistic insignia. In these matters the British 
solidity. Matchlocks are usually constructed Government never interfere. Amongst the Hindus, 
with an oviform cluindx'r, which is harmless there is a lay and a ju'iesthood class, tho latter being 
enough with the weak gunpowder of the bazars, sometimes monastic and sometimes secular, and the 
but dangerous when Engli.*^)! gunpowder is cm- Vjiiahnava: sect leave this a matter of choice. The 
ployed. It no doubt economizes the charge. Vallabhacharya sect, indeed, give tho preference 
Tho barnd is made to swc'll abruptly at the br(‘ech, to married teachers, and all their gosains are men 
to accord with the shajic of the chamber. The of business and family ; the preference, liowever, 
matchlock of H(‘rat is generally rifled, a process is usually assigned to teachers of an ascetic or 
unknown at Kotcli, whore, however, flint and coenobitic life. Tho coenobitic membera of tho 
detonator locks are made superior to those of different communities, at one period or other of 
most Indian fabrics, 'riuj rilling process is very their lives, have pursu(‘d an erratic mendicant 
rudely contrived at Herat. Ima cylinder of hard life, travelling ovit India singly or in bodies, 
wood corresponding in length with a gun-barrel, subsinting by alms or merchandise, or some of 
two parallel and spiral grooves are rudely chiselled; them, as must be the case amongst such largo 
a collar of wood is formed in an upright post,* bodies of men, by less unexceptionable means, like 
opposite to another post, into which the barrel is the Sarabaitc's of the cast, or the mendicant friars 
to be jammed, and within this collar are two short of the Latin Church. The doctrine that intro- 
iron pegs, fitting into the grooves of the cylinder, duccil similar uusocial institutions into the 
A boring rod is then firmly attached to the Christian church in the 4th century, is still 
cylinder, the cylinder forming both handle and most triuinpliantly prevalent amongst Hindus 
guide. The boring-bit is a cylindric rod rather and Buddhists in the cast, tho land of its nativity, 
thicker towards tho extremity than eLcwhere. Monastic establishments and solitary inortifica- 
Its thickest jiortioii exactly tits tlie muzzle of the tion originated in the specious appi‘arance and 
piece. It has a groove at the extremity, into pompous sound of that maxim of the ancient 
wliich fits a small sharp wedge of hanlcm’d steel, philosophy, that in order to the attainment of 
When first inserted into the barrel, this w'edge true felicity and communion with God, it was 
scarcely projects above the surface of the boring- necessary that the soul should be separated from 
rod. It is now introduced into the muzzle, and the body here below, and that the bo«ly was to 
<the wooden cylinder is pushed forwanl by the he macerated and mortified for that purpose.— 
workman, who leans his weight against it. Of ^Vihtw ?« As. Soc. Proceedings. See Monastery, 
course, aa it enters the b.arrel, the spiral grooves MAT’H A. Hinp. The forehead, the brow of 
of the wooden cylinder, being guided by the fixed the head. Maiha Din, a name applied by the 
pegs in the collar, give the rod and bit a corre- Sikhs to the Hindus, because of the sectarial 
epoiiding spiral motion, by which a spiral scratch marks which the latU'r place on their foreheads, 
is made in the interior of the Iiarrcl. Tlic wedge MATHANI. Akad. A term emplo3'ed by 
is then Bligliil;f heightened and tlio scratch is thus Mahomed to designate certain reiU'rated passages 
dee^iened, until the workman considers it aiifiicient in the Koran. 

Thu* process is repeated until six or seven gi’oovcs MATHERAN, a hill in the neighbourhood of 
have been formed. The Herat rifle, being cjire- Bombay, with lovely scenery, wooded lanes, and 
fully loaded with balls wrapped in leather or cloth, the air flagrant with Avild floAvers. The Isist views 
is tolerably true. Garbnt Point in the morning, and 

MAT’H, Ast’hol, or Akora, also Mathain in from Panorama Point in the evening, from the 
the Tamil language, are the residences of the latter looking down on BombiVy Avith its broken 
monastic commuiiities of tlie Hindu.s, and are coast and harbour, on Malabar Hill, by Maa»gon 
scattered over the whole of India. They generally and Mahim, a scene randy equalled. It is in Int. 
comprehend a set of huts or chambers for the 1ft® 68' 60" N., and long. 73® 1ft' 20'' K., 2400 
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MA’ib. 


MATHUJiA. 


f«et above sea-leveL aivl ia wiUun four hours of i Carthamus. I Cichoriuni. Lactuca. 


Bombay by rail. 

MATHURA, in lat. 2r aO' 2" N., and long, ir 
40' 3" K., in Hindiiatan, on the right side of the 
Jumna, 35 miles N.W. of Agra. Mean height of 
the cantonment, 655 feet. It was founded by 
Satrughna, the younger brother of Rama. It has 
been a place of note from remote antiquity, and 
ill Buddhist times it was one of tiie centn'S of 
that religion. At Fa Hian’a visit it had 20 
Buddhist monasteries, and about 3000 monks. 
Its western half is now the home of Vaishnava 
Hinduism. The river Jumna runs through the 
flistrict. On the right bank are the Kosi and 
( •h’hata parganas, and on the left thopc of Noh-jhi, 
Mat, and Indf of Mahaban Jis far cast as the town 
of Baldcva. This extent is ahnuKt identical with 
Brijmandal of Hindu topography, the circuit of 
H4 COR in the neiglibourhood of Gokal and 
Brindaban, wlierc the brothers Krishna and Bala 
Rama grazed their herds. On the Baibhar Hill 
are sacred temples and wells, the wells at the 
fwot being clustered around the largo Brahma- 
kund. I’he Gangs- Juinna-kund has warm water. 
The tract of country around Agra, and principally 
the plains of Mathura, is that famed in Hindu 
h^gt^nd where Krishna and the nine Gopia usually 
sjiont the night in dancing. 

Mathura is one of the five districts, — Agra, 
Mathura, Eta, Aligarh, and Manipuri, — which 
together make up the Agra division of the N.W. 
Hi-ovinces. Its Jirca is 1435 square miles, with a 
}M>pulation of nearly a niillioii of Hindus, of Jat, 
Bmhmao, Thakur, and Banya races, — Gmwxe, 

MA'THURA NATH, a librarian of the Hindu 
college, author of History of the various Hindu 
Hccts. 

MAT! of Tahiti, Ficus prolixa. Mati fruit is 
used for dyeing cloth of a red colour. Tlie bark of 
the tree is made into cordage. 

MATICO (Artantho clongata), the loaves used 
as a styptic in Fern, a powerful vegetable astrin- 
gent, first made known to the medical ])rofession 
by Dr, Jeffreys of Liverpool. The loaves are 
covered with a fine hair, — Lancet^ January 1839. 

MATIYA cultivators of Jeypore say their 
ancestor sprang from the soil, and they point to 
an opening from which he came. 

MATRI. Sansk. a mother; in Hinduism, a 
class of female divinities of a mystical cliaractcr, 
the mothers of the go<1s, also their personified 
Hakti or energies. — .]Ki7,v(»;i. 

MATRICARIACE./E, an order of plants spread 
all over the globe, including about 900 genera. 
About 132 genera and 700 species ^-ccur in the 
E. Indies. The medicinal, economic, or food 
plants are of the genera— 

Vemonia. Eclipta. Myriogyne. 

Elephantopus. Blainvillea. Sphseromorphoia. 

Ageratum. Xanthium. MachliH. 

Adenostemma. Moonia. Helichryiium. 

Eui»atoriam. Wedalia. Gnapkalium. 

IHiMilago. Wollostonia. Anteiinaria. 

Aster. Gaisotia. Leontopudiutn. 

Sphseranthtta. Solerocarpus. Carpcsiuni. 

Qrangea. Helianthus. Ligidaria. 

Berthelotia. Verbesina. Oacalia. 

Conyza. Spilanthes. Henccio. 

Blumea. Matricam. Saussurea. 

Kphaltes. Pyrethrum. AplotaxU. 

Innla. Chrysanthemum. Dolomioia. 

Vlciia. Artoiitisia. Amborboa. 

Pulicuria. Tanacctum. Centaurea. 


UarduuB. | Tragopogon. I Taraxicuin. 

Serratula. Scorzonera. ' HonchuB. 

Orenseri.*^. ' Picris. 1 

Species of Aster, Calliopsis, Beilis, Zinnia, 
Helianthus, Tagotes, Chrysanthemum, Artemisia, 
Centaurea, arc ornamental or fragrant flowering 

1 )lan(s. Vemonia anthclniintica, the Som-raj of 
lengal, is used medicinally. The leaves of Eupa- 
torium triplinerve, Vnhly were formerly employed 
I in India and America in snake-bites, and arc still 
used in the Mauritius a.s a substitute for tea. 
SplueranthuR mollis and species of Blunu'a are 
fragrant plants. Guizotia Abyssinica is a valuable 
oil plant, Cynara scolyinua is the edible artichoke, 
('ichoriuin intybus, the chicory or succery, etc. 
Kndivia, the endive, and Taraxicuni dens leonis is 
employed in ohl-standing ailments. 

MATIHCARIA CHAMOMII.A, TAnv. 

M. sirsciformirt, I).(\ | M. prehox, 

Ye khih-liwii, . Chin, j Babuiin, Sutci-gid, Hind. 

This occum wild in China and in the plains of 
the Eastern Paujab, but is also eultivatea. Might 
be UBctl as a substitute for Anthcniis, chamomile 
flowers, in dyspepsia, flatulency, and intcrinitteiits, 
na an aromatic tonic and carminative. It was 
formerly used for chinchona. — Ih\ J. A. Sieicart, 
MATRICARIA SUAVE()T>KNS. Linn. M. 
chamoniila, Wall. This chamomile plant grows in 
Persia, Kashmir, and India. — Jloxb. iii. p. 4.‘>7 ; 
Voifft. 

MATS. 

Matteii, , . Dut., Gkr (iah.'r.'ia, Klasa, Malay. 
N{ittcs» .... Fu. Burya, .... l*ERs. 
(3iattai, . Hind. Kstciras, . Pokt., Sr. 

Stuoje, Stoje, . . It. ProgoHliki, , . ItU.s. 

Tikfir, Bogor, . Malay. Ilitssir, .... Turk. 

Mats arc formed of rushes, of the bark of trees, 
or of the leaves of different species of palm trees, 
interwoven, and arc made in all countries. In 
itussia, hast mats arc inaimfRcturt‘d from the 
inner bark of the lime tree, and Cliina mats arc 
in general use in India for covering floors and 
lining staircases. In India, in places where 
bamboos or canes grow readily, mats are made of 
these materials, but also of — 

Andropogon muricatus. PaiulanuB odoratiosinuis. 

Ariuulinaria falcata. V. furcatus. 

Aruiido dunax. i Papyniii pangorci. 

A. tibialis. riitunix dactylifera. 

Borassus flabclliforiiiis. 1*. sylvestris. 

O.'ilamud rotang. { Phryuiuin dichotomum. 

(Uiamcurops Ititchiana. . Sacclmruin sara. 

Cocos niicifcra. ' S. fuscum. 

Oyperus inundatus. > S. spontaneum. 

Hedychium spicatum. j Thalia dichotonia. 

Malocochsete pectinata. . Typha angustifulia. 

Maranta dichotoma. i T. clcphaiitina. 

Saccharum fuscum, the Khari of Bengal, is made 
into the mat called Chaneb. Cyperus inundatus, 
the Meliya of Bengal, is made into the Jhentala 
mat. Palghat mats, made of the split stems of a 
species of Cyperus, arc very strong and durable, 
pleasant and cool to lie on, and remarkable for 
their quiet colours ivnd peculiar patterns. The 
Darmas mat of Bengal, used to sleep on, is made 
from the Anmdo tibialis. The Moula mat, the 
Kachkachya, the Yalandiya, the Kati from the 
Pati grass, and the Hogala, are other mats. Tabic 
mats in use; by the people of India are often goid- 
ombroidered. 

The leaves of the Pandanus odoratissimus make 
a very fine matting, largely employed by cabinet- 
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MATS. 


MATSYA. 


tnakers aa a packing material. The leaves of the those made with the shining outside stripa are 
palmyra are largely used for the palm- leaf books used for matting of rooms where the rattan is not 
m use by Hindu and Buddhist sects. The stalks procurable. Common bamboo mats are used for 
of Andropogon muricatus are used as a thatch lining vessels previous to receiving cargo, and for 
grass, and its roots are woven into screens, called covering bullock carts. Rattan mats are generally 
tatti, which are wetted to cool the atmosphere. preferred for rooms; Tonga mats, similar to those 
In Arakan there are six kinds of bast, called of Bengal, are prepared in many parts of Southern 
Sha, which might bo successfully fabricated into India; date -leaf and palmyra > leaf mats are 
mats. The Sital Pati mats of Bengal are made gcnendly used by natives for sleeping on, and are 
from the Phrynium dichotomum. Several species very useful. Ptughat mats and those from Cochin 
of Typha, Junciis, and Saccharum, in the Madras are considered the finest in Southern India. Mats 
Presidency, are applied to useful purposes. Many of Travancore are made from the grass Cyperus 
of the mats ex}K)rted from Calcutta are made from textilis, and another grass called Cooray. 
the Papyrus pangorei. Some of the Burmese The mats of Sylhet are famed. Hindus sit on 
mats are made from the split stems of the Maranta mats, and liave large pillows at their backs, upon 
dichotoina, called Then, which grows abundantly which they rest their arms. Europeans use only 
in the forests of Burma and the Tenasserim Pro- the better kind of mats, and almost exclusively 
vinces, but tlie large coarse mats in general use for the covering of floors in their houses, but 
in Burma are made from the leaf of the Pandanus natives employ them to sit and sleep upon. Every 
furcatus? Tha-ban, Bukm,, known as the lowland Muhammadan, however poor, after having per- 
screw pine, in distinction to the highland species formed the prescribed ablutions, spreads a small 
of pandanus, which grows on the high lands above mat before him while saying his prayers. The 
tide’ waters, from which the smaller and finer Hindu uses it ais a sort of table-cloth ; in many a 
mats are fabricated. Chinese table mats are ex- poor hut it constitutes the only piece of furniture 
ported to all parts of the world. Floor mats of perceptible. The finest kinds of the Bengal 
China arc made of a rush cultivated for the matting are manufactured at Midnapur, near 
purpose ; the best are the Lien -tan mats, plain CalcutUi. The price varies according to the size 
white or plain red and white, 'riic manufacture of the border, which is coloured either red or 
of matting for sails of Chinese boats and junks, black ; and one large mat, 25 feet square, cost at 
for floors, for bedding, and envelopes of boxes Midnapur £30. But besides these extremely fine 
and cases, employs thousands of workmen. The mats, a cheaper description is manufactured, of 
exportation is to the United States, India, South wbicli considerable numbers are exported to 
America, Sydney, etc. Besides mats made of Madras, Bombay, Mauritius, and Australia. These 
rattan for table-furniture, grass mats for floors are much cheaper ; and a good strong mat, about 
arc largely exported from China. The latter is 20 feet square, may be -had for £4, if plain, and 
manufactured of different widths and patterns, and £5, lOs., with a black or red border. The mate 
though the amount annually sent abroad is large, it next in point of fineness are those from Jessore, 
forms a very small proportion to the home con- also in the vicinity of Calcutta, and called Sital 
sumption. A sail containing nearly 400 square Fati ; these, however, are never made, for India, 
feet can be obtained for ten dolhirs. The rolls of the size of an entire room floor, but only in tho 
are largely exported and still more extensively shape of rugs, and have invariably a red border, 
used in the country for covering packages for sometimes also a red-flowered centre. They are 
shipment. A stouter kind made of bamboo generally made about 4 to 6 feet long and 2 broad, 
splints serves as a material for huts, and many At Hoogly, near Calcutta, an inferior kind of small 
other purposes that are elsewhere attained by mat is made, of which very large quantities are 
boards or canvas. exported to Mauritius, Demerara, and New Sou^ 

The manufacture of mattings from coloured Wales. The small mate made in the Madras 
grass has long been carried on successfully in the Presidency, North Arcot, and the whole of tho 
Madras Presidency, and those from Cochin, Pal- Malabar coast, are celebrated. — Willia7ns^ Middle 
ghat, Tinnevelly, and Wandiwash are in consider- Kingdom; Rohde^MSS,; M^Cullochf Cat, Ex, 1862. 
able demand, on account of their brilliance of MATSA KANDA. Tel. Pterospermum aceri- 
colours, fine quality, and extreme cheapness, folium, WilUle, The petals bruised in honey are 
Several grasses appear to be employed, some being reckoned a cure for stomach-ache, 
broad, flat, and soft, while otliers are round, fine, MA-T80-B00. Burm. A shout of the Bur- 
aud wiry; the mats of Cochin, Palghat, and the mese maidens at their water festival. On the 
western coast are of the latter description, and first day of the New Year, this festival begins, and 
are the more durable. lasts for four days. At daybreak, they sprinkle 

The plain coir mattings of Malabar, and the the pagodas with water, and present jars of water 
coloured red and black matting of Canara, are to the priests, and ask forgiveness for any wicked 
well known. The local names of the Palgliat thougdit, word, or deed of the bygone year. The 
mats are — Manha Poo Paya, Cooroo Nare Vir- carnival then begins. The fronts of the houses 
ailee, Airiee Pooketty Mookeya Velle, Shooya- are decorated with green leaves and flowers ; and 
kunden Virallee, Kella Mooka Virallee, and all, but particularly the young men and maidens, 
Ketta Mookya Virella. Excellent mats are made send showers of water on all they meet, loudly 
in the Laccadive Islands, from the cocoanut leaf shouting Ma-tso-bool Ma-teo-boo! not wet. It 
cut out of tho heart of the tree iust before it is a joyous time, in which the young rush about, 
unfolds. These are employed in Uie islands as their light dresses all wet, clinging to their lithe 
ships’ sails; they are of fine quality, and much Briggs, 

esteemed when exported. In the Peninsula of MATSYA, the fish avatars of Uie Hindu god 
India, however, we most common and most Vishnu, has been demonstrated to have immediate 
generally useful mats are formed of the bamboo, reference to the general deluge^ and to be tbo 
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same history, disguised in oriental fiction, of that of the world. It is found in the districts of 
event, as is related in the Hebrew Scriptures. Sir Matura and Saffragam, and is most abundant in 
W. Jones assents to the opinion of Bochart, that the former. Matura-diamond is the name applied 
the fable of Saturn was raised on the true history to its finest varieties by the dealers in gems, 
of Noah. He shows that the seventh Menu, Besides the two well-established species, common 
Satyavrata, corresponds in station and character, zircon and hyacinth, there is a third, niaesivc, 
In his reign, the Hindus believe the whole earth opaque, and uncrystallized, and of a dark-brown 
to have been destroyed by a flood, including all colour. Specimens of it from Saffragam weigh 
mankind, who had become corrupt, except the two or three ounces. The yellow varieties are 
pious prince himself, the seven rishi, ana their sold by the natives as a peculiar kind of topaz, 
several wives, who, by command of Vishnu, the green as tourmalines, the hyacinth red as 
entered a bahitra, or spacious vessel, accompanied inferior rubies, and the very light grey as imper- 
by pairs of all animals. Vishnu, assuming the feet diamonds. All the varieties are found in the 
form of a fish, commanded the ark to be fastened beds of rivers, or in alluvial ground, which, both 
by a cable, formed of a vast serpent, to his stu- in Saffragam and Matura, is of the same kind.-^ 
pendoushorn, secured thereby until the flood sub- Horshurgh; Thunberg's Travels^ iv. p. 219. 
aided ; when he and Brahma slew a monster named MAT-WAN-LIN, a Chinese editor of a Chinese 

Hyagriva, who, while Brahma was reposing at cyclopaedia. It gives an account of India, trans- 
the end of a kalpa, stole the Vedas, ana mankind lated from the Wan- been- t-hung-Kaow, or deep 
had consequently fallen into the depths of igno- researches into ancient documents, 
ranee and impiety. This mighty demon is called MATY, in the Madras Presidency, a house 
the prince of Danava, a name which means horse- servant who cleans up, supposed to be from the 
necked. The Vedas having been recovered, the English mate, or from the Malealam Metti, an 
world was progressively repcoplcd with pious inferior servant, an under-servant who cleans 
inhabit'ints, dcaccndants of the devout Satyavrata dishes, shoes, etc. 

and bis favoured companions. The history of MAUL A. Arab. A Muhammadan judge, a 

this avatara is the subject of the first Parana or learned or venerable person. Maulana, a person 
sacred poem, consisting of 14,000 stanzas, and is of learning or respectability, a doctor, a teacher, 
concisely told in the eighth book of the Sri Bha- In the Mahratta countries, a Muhammadan school- 
gavata, or life of Krishna. — Sir W, Jones' Asiatic master. Maulavi, Maulvi, or Mulla, pronounced 
Researches, Mulvi, is a learned man of the Muhammadans ; a 

MATSYA, a country which pro<luccd fish, teacher of, or learned in, Arabic ; an expounder of 
sometimes said to be Beiigal, sometimes Gujerat. Muhammadan law, a doctor of divinity, a teacher 
The Hindu races who worship, in addition to the of the Muhammadan religion. Maulavi, Alim 
works of their own hands, so many varied pro- (pi. Ulama), and Mujtahid (pi. Mujtahidin) arc 
ducts, and so large a number of mammals and the three grades of doctors of divinity, 
reptiles, do not, seemingly, worship flab. A tank MAULMAIN or Moulmcin, town and head- 
er pond with all its contents may, however, with quarters of Amherst district, and of the Tenas- 
the Hindus be devoted to a deity ; and Colonel scrim division, British Burma, situated on the 
To<l mentions that, when one day he had thrown left bank of the Salwin, at its junction with the 
bis net into a lake which abounded with a variety Gwyne and Attaran rivers, in lat. 16° 30' N., and 
of fish, his pastime was interrupted by a message long. 97° 38' E. The town is built around the 
from the regent, Ealim Singh, to tell Captain Tod base of a hill, and the houses of Europ^ius are 
that Kotah and all around it were at his disposal, on the slopes and summits of the hill. From the 
but these fish belong to Kaniya. On which top of the hill, on which are several Buddhist 
Colonel Tod immediately desisted, and the fish pagodas, the eye ranges over a grand prospect, — 
were returned to the safeguard of the deity. . In the Gwyne, the Salwin, and the Maulmam river 
such a sacred tank, fish will feed from the hand ; lie below. The Maulmain river has a ridge of 
and in the Mahanadi, where it is three miles broad, rock running across its mouth, endangering 
he tells us fish will follow for miles for a little navigation. 

burnt rice. — ToJs Travels, p. 9. MAULOOD. Arab. Poetry chanted before 

MATSYA PUR AN A, a religious book of the the bier of a deceased person when carried out. 
Hindus, narrated to Menu by Vishnu in the form MAULUDI, Arab., Hind., applied to a foreign 
of a fish. Many of its chapters are the same as race born in India. 

parts of the Vishnu Purana, Fadma Parana. — D, MAUND or Man, a measure of weight of India, 

MATTAN. Hind, The ^ound, field, or which varies from 25 to 82^ lbs., according to the 
plain-coloured centre of a shawl. substance weighed. The Bengal bazar maund is 

MATURA, on the east coast of Ceylon, in lat. 5° 82 lbs. 2 oz. avoirdupois. Goods weighed or 
58' N., and long. 80° 37' E., is a considerable town passed by viss are converted at the rate of 365 
vrith a fort. Many gems have been from ancient lbs. avoirdupois per 100 viss. Grain shippers 
times exported from Ceylon, where the ruby, declare their own weight. At Isfahan, the Shahi 
amethyst, topaz, sapphire, spinel, chrysoberyl, or royal man is always used, instead of the 
corundum, and cinnamon stone arc found in great Tabreez man employed at Shiraz. One Shahi 
abimdance, but not emeralds. ^ The sapphires, man is equal to two Tabreez man. A khurwar 
which are red, purple, yellow, lilue, white, and or ass^s load is estimated at 100 Tabreez man, or 
star-stone, are met with at Matura and Saffra- about 725 lbs. English. 

gam, and rubies and sapphires at Badulla and In the Persian Gulf at Muscat, the maund is 25 
Saffragam. The white tourmaline or Maturese lbs.; at Abu Shahr, 7j^lb8.; and a Hashim maund, 
diamond, called in Singhalese Suda Turemali, is 116 lbs. Every town has a different maund. — 
a topfu of a pale-yellow colour. The zircon Fraur's Khorasan, p. 369. 
family is richer m Ceylon than in any other part MAUNDRELL, HENRY, travelled in Syria 
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ftnd the coiintry of the Euphrates. In a.d. Ohnnclragupta, . b.c. 325 Sangata, . . 220? 

1699 he visited Kala Jcrablus, the ancient Bimb^ara or Bin- IndraBalita, . „ 212 

1 , ’ clu Sara, . . „ 301 Somaiiarman, . ,, 210 

^ If A T?^T XU 1 X 1 r XU xu ri>u 1 Asoka 276 Saaaclharman, . „ 203 

MAUNI, the last day of the month of rhalgun, 240 Vrihadratha, . „ 195 

when bathing in silence is to be practised by Dnsaratha, . . ,,230? 

Hindus. The names of the sovereigns vary in the several 

Mauni, a Hindu ascetic who lins taken a vow Purnnas. In the Vishnu Jriirana they are given 
of perpetual silence, like Paul the silentary. They as Ohandragupta, Bindu Sara, Asoka, Vardhana, 
are also called Mauui-dasL They are devotees Su-yasas, Dasaratha, Sangata, Salisuka, Soma- 
under a vow of silence, generally for a term of sannan, Sasadharinan, and Brihadratha. 
years, and there arc said to be many in Benares. MAUSOLEUM. Most of the Muhammadan 
They arc regarded as possessing extreme sanctity, rulers of India bury their great men under a inau- 
and are even worshipped by other Hindus. — soleiira. The mausoleum tomb of Humayun, with 
Sherriuff's Tribes; WUsou, its white marble dome, is a conspicuous object 

MAURICE, THOMAS, author of Ancient for miles around. It cost 16 lakhs of rupees^ 
History of Hindustan, its Arts and Sciences, and wa.s erected by his widow Hainida Banu 
London 1795-98; Modern History of Hindustan, Begum, who is also interred near. There are 
Ijondou 1802 ; on the Ruins of Babylon, 1826 ; magnificent structures over members of the 
Ancient Egyptian Grandeur, 1818. Kutub Sluihi dynasty at Golconda, and over the 

MAURI CONWAI, a great reservoir in Mysore. Adal Shahi at Gogi and Bijapur; and largo 
MAURITIA (’ARANA, the Carana palm. The tombs nt Ahinadnaggiir over the Nizam Shahi, 
leaves are used house-th.atch. Mauritia flexu- and over the Bahmiini at Bcder and Kulburga. 
osals the most largely distributed palmthroughout That over Ibrahim Adal Shah is very grand, and 
the basins of the Annizon and Orinoco, or from those at Gogi are in excellent preservation, 
the Andes of Peru and New Grenada to the MAUZA. Arab., Hind., Pers. A village, a 
shores of the Atlantic. The earliest American parcel or parcels of land, a cluster or clusters of 
voyagera and missionaries noted its abundance in habitations, a settlement, an estate, 
the delta of the Orinoco, and how, in the season MAW A. Hind. A glutinous preparation of 
of inundations, the natives dwelt on stages sup- wheat, used in glazing pottery, 

ported by the growing trunks of the Mauritia. The MAAVAL. Mahr. Fertile valleys of Maha- 

ediblo ]>art of the fruit is the rather thin oriangc rashtra, the mountain valleys of the Syhadri 
pulp, which easily separates from the endocarp range. — Wib. Gloss, 

when ripe, but is clad with cartilaginous scales MAWALI, a Bedouin tribe between Aleppo 

that it requires practice to get rid of. It mi^ht and Damascus. 

be- introduced into India. — Dr, Spruce; Seeman, MAAVAR-u-NAHR is the geographical term in 
MAURITIUS, or Isle of France, a mountainous use by Arab geographers to designate the vast 
island about 300 miles west of Rodrigues, Its plains extending westward from the Pamir steppe, 
S.W. point is in lat. 20° 28' S., and long. 67° watered by the Oxus and Jaxartes (the Amu 
17' 30" E., and the N.E. point in lat. 19“ 63' S., and Darya and Syr Darya). It is the Scythia intra- 
long. 57° 36' E. It was discovered by the Portu- Imaiim of ancient classical geography, and the 
guese Mascarrhenaa in the early part of the 16th Transoxiana of modern geographers. Beyond 
century, and has been in their poHsessioii, in that . this region Asia (Scythia extra-lroaum) was 
of Spain, and of Belgium, France, 1721, and occupied by the races kQown as Turks and 
Britain in 1810. Coral reefs nearly encircle tlie Tartars. Mawar-u-Nahr is bounded on the north 
island. The lighthouse on Canonier Point is in by the Jaxartes (Syr Darya), on the west by the 
lat. 20° 0' 36" S., and long, 57° 36' 24" E. Pouce, Caspian Sea, and on the east by Mount Imaiis. 
the highest mountain, is 2847 feet, and Pieter Large portions of it are desert, but others are 
Botte, 2580 feet. — Findlay, susceptible of high cultivation. Most of the 

MAURYA, a dynasty of Magadha, founded by fixed inhabitants arc Persians, and all the moving 
Chandragupta, the Sandracottus of the Greeks, shepherds Uzbak. 

Chandragupta was the illegitimate sou of the last MAYA, an ancient author on Hindu architec- 
Nanda by the beautiful but low caste Mura, from lure. He was a Danava, and built the palace of 
whom ho obtained the designation of Maurya. Yudishthra. 

In the Mudra Raksbaaa, a Simskrit drama detail- MAYA. The Vedantist school of Hindu 
ing his elevation, Chandragupta Is frequently philosophy affirm that matter exists not inde- 
named Vrisbala, a term said to be equivalent to pendent of perception, and that substances are 
Sudra ; and as Nanda himself was the son of indebted for their seeming reality to the ideas of 
a Sudm woman, there can be little doubt that the mind. All that we see is Maya, deception 
the celebrated Maurya family were of Sudra and illusion. There are no two things in exist- 
extraction. They ruled from Palibothra (Patali- once, there is but one in all. There is no second, 
putra), the modern Patna. Cbandragupta's no matter, there is spirit alone. The world is 
grandson, the great Asoka, raised ibis dynasty not God, but there is nothing but God in the 
to the highest fame by his conversion to the world. In this view, Maya morally means no- 
Buddhist faith, and his eager promulgation of thing more than the nothingness of this world; 
it. It was the first dynasty in historical times poetically, the inability of man to appreciate the 
who seem to have uniM all India into one great world in which he lives, and, philosophically, it 
kingdom. is identical with the idealism of Bentl<^. Brahma 

'The Mudra Rakshasa, a Hindu drama, gives the says, in this life, man, as in a dream, finds delight 
history of the causes of the revolution which in eating, drinking, and other enjoyments, but as 
placed the Maiirya dynasty on the throne. The soon as he awakes, they yield nq longer pleasure, 
Maurya dynasty lasted 130 years. for the joys and pleasures of his life are as unreal 
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as dreams. By deroat absiractioti (that is, by 
meditating on God) man awakes to a knowledge 
of divine truths, and finds his former enjoyments 
noUiing but illusion. Thus, a supreme eternal 
Spirit, the Creator of all, pervades all, and will 
finally destroy all ; in fine, all things are Maya 
which do not proceed from the light of divine 
knowledge. By the Yaishnava, Lakshmi is called 
Maya or Ada Maya, by the Saiva it is Durga. 

MAYA AH. Burh. A tree said to grow in 
the celestial regions, and to be a favourite food of 
the nat. 

May-byoung, a hard, tough, knotty wood, 
which the Tavoyers select for anchors to their 
large boats, wooden anchors loaded with stones 
constituting the greater part in use. 

May-gyee, tamarind tree. 

May-klin, a timber used for rudders and anchors. 

May-maka, a timber used in ship-building. 

May-rang, a timber said to be very durable. 

May-to-bek, in Tavoy, a wood used for the 
bottoms of ships ; preferred to teak. 

May-yatn, a Tavoy timber ; an indestructible, 
strong, heavy, dark-red wood. 

Maza-neng, in Amherst, a close-grained wood, 
nearly allied to teak. It is used for house-posts, 
carts, boats, paddles, oars, etc. 

MAYA SHUTR ARABI. Arab.? Rennet 
from stomach of camels. The genuine article is 
brought from Arabia, and sells at about 4 oz. for 
8 rupees. 

MAYFLOWER, a ship sent from Gombroon to 
Masulipatam by the English East India Company 
about 6th May 1659. It has been suppose^l to be 
the same shin which landed with the Pilgrim 
Fathers from rlymouth, in America, 22d December 
1620. 

MAY-ICUANG, a deep, broad river of Cambodia. 

It takes its rise in Tibet, and flows through Laos, 
Cambodia, and Cochin-China, forming a delta 
at its entering the China Sea by numerous 
channels. 

•MAYO, Earl of, KP., was Viceroy and Gover- 
nor-General of India from the 12th January 1869 
till his death at Port Blair, where he was assassin- 
ated, on the 8th Februaxy 1872, by a Pathan 
convict. The two great administrative measures 
of his rule were the institution of a Department 
of Agriculture, Revenue, and Commerce, and a 
Statistical Survey of India. A Memorial Hall 
was erected to his memory at Allahabad,* — 

* Dedicated to the memory of Richard South- 
well Bourke, Earl of Mayo, K.P., M.A., P.C., 
LL.D., some time Viceroy and Governor- General 
of British India, who, after three years of bene- 
ficent role, during which he inaugurated many 
wise measures, and won. the regard of all classes, 
fell beneath the hand of an assassin at Port Blair, 
Andaman Islands, on the 8th of February 1872.* 
This tablet is set in the centre of a -frame, of 
which the late EarFs coat of arms, with the motto, 

*A cruoe sains,* artistically done in marble, in 
relief, forms a conspicuous feature. He did much 
to develop the extensive salt mines in Jhelum 
district, ronjab; lat 82® 89' 80" N., long. 78® 

8' E. The mineral occurs in the chain of hills 
known as the Salt Range, the beds oropping out 
from the red marls and sandstones of the Devonian 
Rroup, on the southern escarpment of the hills, 
'rbey run throughout the whole length of the 
system in layers of considerable thickness, some- 
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times standing out in the form of solid salt cliffs, 
as at Kala>)agh on the Indus. — Jmp, Qaz. 

MA YO. Chin. Local amcsthctics. The 
flowers of a species of Cannabis, called Ho-mn, 
and those of the Datura (Man-tou-lo) were 
formerly in China infused in wine and drunk, ns 
a stupefying medicine preparatory to acupuncture, 
the opening of abscesses, or the application of the 
actual cautery. A solanaceous plant called Ynh- 
puh-hi, probably identical with the Atro])a man- 
dragora, is said to be capable of causing a trance 
of three days’ duration. Aconite root, the tubers 
of Pincllia tuberifera, long pepper, the root of 
HettTotropa asaroides, the flowers of Hyosciaraus, 
Azalea, Andromeda, and Rhododendron, the 
tubers of Arisacma and of Arum pen tap hyl I uni, n 
gum-resin called Mwan-hiang, are all reputed 
ansesthctics. Robbers use the last Bubstance to 
lull their victims to sleep. — Smith. 

MAY-POLE. These are erected at the entrance 
of every Hindu village in the happy vassant or 
spring time, whose concluding festival is the Uoli 
i&turnalia. Every pole has a bundle of hay or 
straw tied at the top, and some have a cross stick 
like arms and a flog flying ; but in many ])arta of 
the Pat'har, the more symbolic plough is sub- 
stituted, dedicated to the goddess of fruition, 
and serving the double purpose of a spi iiig-pole, 
and frightening the doer from nibbling the young 
corn . — Tmfs liajnathan, ii. p. 662. 

MAYT. Arab. Dead, a dead body. Bahr- 
ul-Mayt, the Dead Seti, or Lake Asphaltites. — 
Cntnfago. 

MAYURU-PINCH’HA. Sansk. The peacock 
fan, which formed one of the insignia of royalty 
of the Chalukya dynasty when ruling at Kalian. 

I MAYWAY-ka-TABAK. Hini . The fairy 
I fruit tray. 

1 MAZAfFAR JUNG, the title oi the favourite 
grandson of Nizam - ul - Mulk, his name being 
Hadayat Mohi-ud-Din. After the death of Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, ho strove to attain the sovereignty of 
the Dekhaii against his uncle Nasir Jung, and 
entered into agreements with Chanda Sahib and 
the French. He was present with Chanda Sahib 
at the battle of Ambur, where Anwnr-inl-Din 
fell. He gave Masulipatam to Dupleix, but was 
seized and imprisoned by Nasir Jung. His unch‘ 
Nasir Jung was assassinated by a conspiracy, and 
ultimately, after a varying contest, MazafTar Jnng 
fell at Cuddapah, during the revolt of the Pathan 
chiefs, by the ann of the nawab'of Kumool. — 
Orme. 

MAZAGON, northern suburb of Bombay city, 
noteworthy as containing the docks and woik- 
shofw of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company. Lat. 18® 56' N., long. 72"' 
53' E. — /mp. Gaz. vi. 

MAZANDERAN, a province of Persia, in lat. 
85® 45' to 57® N., and long. 50® 15' to 54® E., 
lying between the S. coast of the Caspian and the 
Elburz mountains. The inhabitants arc partly 
Lek and partly Turk, in a number of sepumtV* 
tribes and clans. The khalif Harun-u- Rashid was 
interred here. It was for some years the resi- 
dence of the court of Nadir Shah. It is very 
mountainous and rich, and the mountains are, 
with the exertion of those in Geoigia, the only 
ones in Pe»ia covered with forests, princi- 
pally composed of the Azad-darakht, admirably 
adapted for ship-building. This fact made Peter 
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thu Gmt and Catherine ii. so anxious to obtain 
poBs^on of Mazanderan and the neighbouring 
province of Ghilau ; and indeed they were ceded 
to Peter by treaty at one moment, although he 
was afterwards obliged to relinquish them. Down 
to the middle of the 19th century, the Russians 
never ceiumd their efforts to gain even a smidl 
footing in this neighbouilio^ ; and in 1881 
Mazanderan was ceded to them, and they suc- 
ceeded in obtaining and fortifying the small 
islwd of Ashounoda, close to tbe shore, in the 
neiffhbourhood of Asterabad. Mazanderan is 
sauT to have been conquered in pre-historic times 
by Rustum; who is said to have killed there a 
number of elephants, an animal now unknown in 
Persia. Mazanderan and Qhilan may be divided 
into two distinct climates, the mountainous 
region, and the flat countrv along the shore of 
the Caspian Sea. The small province of Aster- 
abad is sometimes included in Mazanderan, which 
it resembles in appearance^ climate, and produc- 
tions. This is the ancient Hyrcania, and the 
paternal estate of the king of Persia, as chief of 
the Kajar tribe, who have entire possession of the 
province. It extends to the east as far as long. 
58° £., and is divided from Dahestan by the river 
Aslior. Asterabad is situated near the mouth of 
the river Easter, on a bav of Uie Caspian Sea. 
From Asterabad it is eighteen days’ journey to 
Herat, and from thence, passing through the hilly 
oountiy of the Hazara people, you ariive at Kabul 
on the eleventh. — Malcolm's Persia^ ii. p. 126; 
Mohun LaVs Travels^ p. 820 ; Kinneir*s Memoir^ 
p. 166; Perrier's Journey^ p. 70; MacGregor^ iv. 
pp. 818, 827. 

MAZARI, a tribe still to a great extent pre- 
datory. They continually plundered the river 
boats, and made frequent incursions into the 
Bahawulpur teiritory on the left bank of the 
Indus. They were often at war with tlie Bugti 
and Mari, and did not hesitate to attack the 
Dumbki and Jakrani at Pulaji, Chator, etc., 
from whom they occasionally succeeded in driving 
off much cattle. The Mazari were the most 
expert cattle-stealers in the border country, and 
have the reputation of being brave warriors. 

MAZAK-i-SHAUlF, a town said to be the 
burial-place of Ali, and pilgrims visit the tomb. 
The legend the Uzbaks tell is tliat when Ali fell 
his IxKiy was placed upon a milk-white she-caniel, 
which wfiR then let loose to go wherever she 
liked. They had decided to bury tbe body 
wherever she first stopped. Far aud wide slie 
wandered, all over the world ; at lost, coming to 
Mazar-i-Sharif, she stopped and died, and on that 
same spot Ali was buried by his followers. The 
Persians dispute the legend, and firmly believe 
lliat Ali is buried at Kerbala. 

MAZDAO, a religious enthusiast of Istakhr 
who flourished in the reign of the Sassauian king 
Kobad, in the 6th century of the Christian era. 
He set up the doctrine of the community of 
women. 

MAZHAB. Arab. Religion. See Din. 

MAZHABl. The RuugrePha Sikhs ^ some- 
times styled Mazhabi, or of the religion. The 
name may also be applied from the circumstanco 
that the converts from Islam are so called, aud 
tliat many sweepers throughout India have 
become Muhammadans. Ohuras, a man of the 
Mweeiicr caste, brought awav the remains of Tegh 


Bahadur from Dehli. Many of that despised, 
though not oppressed, race have adopted Uie 
Sikh faith in the Paniab, and they are commonly 
known as Rungret’ha Sikha. Shiah Muham'^ 
madans arc also called Mazhabi. 

MAZINAH, a aite on a minar of a mosque, 
from which the Muazzan gives forth the Azau or 
summons to prayers. 

MAZRA or Majra. Hind. A tiUed field 
ready for sowing ; a hamlet. 

MEAD or Methedin. 

Heede, Meedrank, • DUT. I Idromele, .... It. 

Hydrome!, . . . Fa. I lines, ...... Rus. 

Meht, Meth, . . . Qkb. | 


An intoxicating drink made of hooey. See 
Madhn. 

MEADOW FOXTAIL GRASS, Alopecurus 
pratensis, IT., grows in Sind. It is much relislied 
by cattle. M^ow grass, in Tenasserim, lias one 
or two representatives among the species of Poa, 
— J* A, Murray ; Mason, 

MEADOW SAFFRON, Colcbicum autumnale. 
Sorinjan, Arab. A bulbous plant, the roots and 
seeds of which are employed in medicine. — Hogy^ 
p. 787. 

MEAL, Farina. 


MU, . . 
Ferine, 
Mehl, . 


Dut. 
Fiu, It. 
. Qer. 


Tapung, Pulur, . 
Lumet, . . , 
Make, . . . , 


Mal. 


Bus. 


The edible parts of wheat, oats, rye, barley, and 
pulse of different kinds, ground into a coarse flour. 
— Faulkner ; McCulloch, 

MEALY BUG or White Bug of Ceylon coffee 
planters is the Pseudococcus adonidum. The 
male insect is of a dirty brownish colour, and 
slighUy hairy. It is very minute (very much 
smaller than the females ; only about half a lino 
long), and resembles certain small Ephemeridae or 
May fliea. The female is oval, brownish-purple, 
covered with a white mealy powder, which forms 
a stiff fringe at the margin and at the extremity 
of the abdomen two setm. The larvca and puptu 
are active and move about. The insects in all 
stages of development are found in Ceylon all the 
year round, chiefly in dry and hot localities, ou 
the branches of trees, aud ou tlie roots to one foot 
under ground. Mr. Nietuer says it is identical 
with the species naturalized in the conservatories 
of Europe. It is preyed upon by the Soymnus 
rotundatuB, a minute beeUe of the lady-bird 
tribe, of the size of a pin’s head, black and 
pubescent ; also tbe yellow -coloured and common 
Eucyrtus Nietneri and the black-coloured scarce 
Chartococcus musciformis, two minute Hymen- 
optera (wasps), only long, and the minuto 
whitisli mite Acarus trauslucens. Of the mem- 
bers of this family of insects, the Coccidm, some, 
as the cochineal and lao insects, ore of great 
economical importance ; but others, as the sugar** 
canc blight of the Mauritius, the aspidiotus, 
and the coffee bug, are excessively baneful to the 
gardener and agriculturist. — Nietner. 

MEANGIS or Menangua, a group of islands ou 
the S. coast of Mindanao, in about lat 5^ N., and 
lone. 127° 46' £. There are three islands of 
moderate size, with some smaller ones adjoining ; 
they lie about 36 or 42 miles N.E. of the Talour 
Islands. Sangir and the numerous islands of this 
group, in the Celebes, occupy a superficies of 13 
Bcpiaro leagues; tbe Tolaut ana the Meangis 
lidands united are 18 square leagues. These 
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archmela^eB, forng^erly Bubject to the authority is the well of Zamzam. Hagar, when banished by 
of the Bultans of Inmate, now make part of the her master, set little Ishmael down here while she 
lorj^er Dutch Residency of Menado. Several should find some water to quench his thirst, 
^extinct Yolcaiiocs, and some still in full action, Another ornament of the Ka'ba is a row of metal 
Mre found in the Sangir group ; the devastations pillars surrounding it. The black stone has 
which they commit from time to time have often suffered from the iconoclastic principle of Muham* 
been fatal to the inhabitants. The eruption of madanism, having once narrowly escaped destruo* 
Duwana, in 1808, completely annihilated the tion by order of the ruler of Egypt. In these 
village of Tagalando, destroyed all the surround- days the metal rim serves as a protection as well 
ing rorests, and suddenly deprived the inhabitants as an ornament. Its height from the ground is 
of all means of livelihood by the destruction of 4 feet 9 inches ; Ali Bey places it 42 inches above 
their fields. The Gunong Apt causes numerous the pavement. 

ravages in the island of Siau ; its peak, 6000 Mecca territory is reputed sacred to a certain 
feet above the level of the sea, forms the culmin- distance round, which is indicated by marks set 
ating point of this group. Gunong Api covers for this purpose. Every person, it is assumed, 
with ito base all the northern part of Sangir-besar. should perform the pilgrimage to Mecca who has a 
In 1812 torrents of lava from it destroyed the beast to ride upon, and who can supply himself 
extensive forests of cocoanut trees with which this with provisions for the journey. Ul>Bhaffei says, 
part of the island was covered, and caused the Those who have money, if they cannot go, should 
ileath of many of the inhabitants. These islands perform this journey by deputy. Malik tMnks all 
furnish more than 25 kinds of wood suited for who have strength sufficient should go to Mecca ; 
building and furniture. Two harbours, sheltered but Ul-Hanifa deems both money and health of 
from all winds, exist in the larger Sangir, one in body requisite before this duty can be deemed 
the Bay of Taruna, the other, called Midelu, on obligatory. During the pilgrimage, the city 

the eastern . side. — Joum. Ind, Arch,^ 1850, p. becomes an immense fair, in which products of 

764 ; Horshurgh. Arabia are exchanged for the richest and most 

MEAOU. Chin. A funereal temple. valuable commodities of Persia, India, and Europe, 

MEASLES, in pork, is a tainted form caused by to the amount of several millions of dollars, 
the introduction of the eggs of the Taenia solium There are few khans, baths, serais, or even 
into the intestines. See Cysticercue. mosques, and there are few cisterns for collecting 

MEASURES. See Weights and Measures. rain; the well-water is brackish, and during the 
MECCA, Medina, Aden, Sana the capital of pilgrimage sweet water becomes an absolute 
Yemen, and Daraieh, are the chief towns of scarcity. At other times the city is chiefly 

Arabia. Mecca is a holy city of the Muham- supplied by a conduit coming from the vicinity of 

madans. It is situated in an arid and barren tract Arafat, a distance of six hours* journey. This 
of country, a full day*s journey from the seaport extensive work was constructed by Zobeida, wife 
town of Jedda. In the summer months the heat of Harun-ur-Koshid. Year after year thousands 
18 excessive. There are several structures in it of of unfortunate and improvident j)ilgrim8 crowd 
historical interest, one of them, the Ka’ba, so called these places, and are left to look after themselves 
from its form being nearly a cube (kaab). It is a as they ple.ise, without the slightest regard being 
massive stmeture of grey Mecca stone, nearly 44 had to sanitation. In 1881 cholera broke out 
feet long by 85 feet wide, and from 35 to 40 feet with great severity at Mecca. On the day of 
high, with a flat roof, supported by two columns, pilgrimage the preacher sits on a camel, because 
beWeen which are hundreds of lamps hung in the prophet, during his last pilgrimage, being 
festoons. The Ka*ba is encircled by an immense sick, made the tour of the Ka’ba on his camel, 
curtain (kessoua) of rich black stuff, on which and remained on it while he preached. Mount 
appears in large Arabic characters the essence of Arafat (recognition) is so called because Abraham 
the Muhammadan creed, * There is no other deity the patriarch, after the vision in whicli he was 
but God, and Mahomed is the pro])het of God,* commanded to sacrifice his son Ishmael, wandered 
also some prayers worked in gold thread. Beyond about for a day in perplexity as to whether the 
these are the mambar (pulpit), A1 Bab-us-Salam, order came from Goa. On the second day, being 
and the buildings enclosing the well of Znmzain. at Arafat, ho had a second vision, and ho then 
Serving as an upper chamber to this structure is recognised, i.e. arafa, its truth. In Mecc.a im- 
the Makam-us-Shafiah, and opposite to the re- morality is conspicuous, and the pilgrim may 
maining three sides of the Ka’ba are the makam often apply to himself the words of Umr-ibn-Ali 
of the other orthodox sects, viz. Uie Hanefi, the Kabiah on his return from Mecca — ‘ I set out in 
Hanbali, and Maleki. There are aicades around hope of lightening the burden of my sins, and 
the square in which the Ka*ba stands. Built into returned bringing with me a fresh load of trans- 
the Ka*ba wall is the black stone, Hnjar-us-Siah, gressions.’ 

said to have been brought by the angel Gabriel in The city is chiefly situated in the wadi of the 
order to the construction of that edifice. The same name, which is also called Mckka, a narrow 
stone, according to the legend, was at first of a ^ndy valley which runs north and south, but 
bright white colour, but is absolutely black or deep inclines towards the N.W. at the latter extremity 
reddish-brown. This stone every Muhammadan of the town. The city, with the exception of 
pilgrim must kiss, or at least touch, every time three castellated buildings and a few watch- 
he goes round the Ka’ba. Neither the stone of towers, is defenceless. Around are several sandy 
Abraham nor that of Ishmael receives the same wadi, which are separated from the desert by a 
honours ; pilgrims are not obliged either to visit or low barren chain of hills from 200 to 500 feet in 
to kiss them. The Arabs venerate the Ka*ba as height, the most elevated part of which is on the 
having been built by Abraham, and having been eastern side. Mecca houses are built of stone, 
his house of prayer. Within the same enclosure usually three storeys high, with terraced roofs 
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surrounded b;|r open parapet walk, and having the but offensive to Muslim ears. ^ A kind bint from 
unusual addition of numerous windows, shadra by -a travelling companion, a young Indian nobleman 
lightly-formed reed blinds ; the aspect is more to whose suite he attached himself, induced him 
European than oriental, especially as the streets to exchange his preposterous appellation for the; 
are very wide, in order to afford the necessary more reasonable one of Muhamo^ Amin, 
space for an addition of about 50,000 to 100,000 MECH and Kachari, according to Colonel 
to the permanent inhabitants, who are between Dalton, are considered to be the same people, or 
18,000 and 30,000 souls. Ali Bey (a.d. 1807) at l^t of common origin. Buchanan calls them 
calculates 83,000 pilgrims ; Burokhardt (1814), a tribe of Kamrup, who appeared to have under- 
70,000. Burton reduced it, in 1853, to 50,000. gone great changes. The large tract of country 
In A.D. 1854, owing to political causes, it fell called Mechpara, in the Gowalpara district, no 
to about 25,000. Of these at least 10,000 are doubt took its name from them ; and its proprietor, 
Meccans, m every one that can leave the city does Colonel Dalton says, is a Mech ; but he and most 
BO at pilgrimage time. A visit to the Masjid-un- of his people repudiate this origin, and call them- 
Nabawi, and the holy spots within it, is technically selves Rajbansi. The Mech are to be found in 
called Ziyarat or Visitation. The visitor, who the Bhutan Dwars, and they extend from thence in 
approaches the sanctuaiy as a matter of religious a westerly direction into the Nepid Terai, as fai* 
ceremony, is called Zair, his conductor Muzaw- as the Konki river, subject respectively to the Ne- 
wir, whereas the pilgrim at Mecca becomes a jM^se, Sikkim, Bhutan, and British Governments. 
Haji. The Masjid-un-Nabawi, or the Prophet’s Their habits and customs are found much modi- 
Mo^ue, is one of the Haramain, or the Two fled by the people with whom they come in 
Sanctuaries of El Ifdam, and is the second of their contact, viz. the Pani Kocchi, Rajbansi, Dhimal, 
three most venerable places of worship in the Thawa, and Garo on one side, and the Limbu, 
world, the other two being the Masjid-ul-Uaram Keranti, Lepcha, Murmi, andBhutiaon the other, 
in the centre of the town of Mecca (Mecca con- They are fairer than the Kocchi, and have more 
nected with Abraham) and the Masjid-iil-Aksa markedlythc Mongolian characteristics, but accom- 
of Jerusalem (the peculiar place of Solomon), panied by a softness of outline which distinguighes 
Muhammadans have the largest cathedral in the them readily from the Mongoloid I^epcha, Limbu, 
world, St. Sophia's at Constantinople. Next to and Bhuiia. They arc said also to resemble the 
this ranks St. Peter’s at Rome : thirdly the Jamma Mug and Burmese, and to be, like them and like 
Masjid, or Cathedral of the old Muhammadan city the Khasiya, greatly addicted to drinking spirits, 
of Bijapur in India; the fourth is St. Paul’s, smoking, and eating the betel leaf. It is 8ai(l 
London. It is to Walid the First (a.h. 88) that that when living beyond the pale of Hindu inttu- 
tho Saracenic mosque-architecture mainly owes its ence they are as omnivorous a race as any in the 
present form. Hehadevery advantage of borrow- world, but they will not eat the flesh of the 
ing from Ctiristian, Persian, and even Indian art. elephant. They are very migratory, continually 
From the first he took the dome, from the second shifting their cultivation and abodes that they 
the cloister, — it may have been naturalized in may have the full benefit of the virgin forests to 
Arabia before his time, — and possibly from the which they cling. It is their love for such forests 
third the minaret and the prayer-niche. The that retains them under Nepalese or Bhutan rule, 
last appears to be a peculiarly Hindu feature in The Mochs are possessed of a physical constitutiof» 
sacrea buildings, intended to contain the idol, and that enables them to live and flourish all the year 
to support the lamps, flowers, and other offerings through in a malarious tract wliich is absolutely 
placed before it. Mecca has as many as 29 dcsig- fatal to strangers, and their rude methods of 
nations, such ns Om-el-Kora (Mother of Towns), agriculture are gradually rendering the country 
Balad-el-Amin, (liegiou of the Faithful). habitable for successors of a superior race. 

Six Christians of Europe are known to have The Kajbausi tribe is identical with the Kocch 
visited Mecca. Lodovica Bartema, a gentleman of Assam and of Koch-Behar. 
of Rome, visited Mecca A.D. 1503; Joseph Pitts, of The Mech language is not written, and is ap- 
Exoter, a.d. 1678 ; John Lewis Burokhardt, A.D. parently of Bengali origin. They never live at 
1814 ; Lieutenant Richard Burton, of the Bombay elevations higher than from 800 to 1000 feet above 
Army, A.D. 1853 ; Herman Bicknell, the translator the sea, and prefer cultivation in the clearances of 
of Hafiz ; and T. F. Keane, who resided there six the Terai. Tiie Bhutan Mech are a quiet, inoffen- 
inonths, and afterwards went on to Medina, and sive, weak race ; they are precisely the same class 
publifi^ed his pilgrimages. It reads like one of as the men inliabiting the British Terai ; like them 
those stories which are to be found in the pages they appear to enjoy perfect immunity from the 
of juvenile magazines. During the pilgrim season ill effects of malaria. They are, however, a finer 
1877-1878, the author, apparently a light-hearted and less sickly and sallow-looking set than the 
young sailor, found himself at Jedda, and con- Mech of the Darjiling Terai, probably because the 
ceived the audacious idea of making a pilgrimage Bhutan Terai is more healthy and drier than the 
to the holy shrine. Unlike his great predecessors, British Terai. They worship the Sij (Euphorbia) 
Burokhardt and Richaid Burton, he did not prepare as the emblem of the supreme deity, like the 
himself for the task by long study and experience Kachari, and they call themselves Bodo or Boro, 
of eastern tongues and manners ; still less did which means a great people, and Ran^, a 
he take the preliminary precautions adopted by heavenly, and other designations in which the 
Hennan Bicknell, who q^ualified as a Muslim at Kachari rejoice. 

Cairo before setting out lor Mecca. On the con- In the census report of 1881 the Rajbansi are 
traiy, so slight was his acquaintance with oriental returned as 106,376 ; the Kachan, 281,611 ; and 
languages, that he seems at first to have adopted tlie Kocch, 1,878,804. The numbers of Bodo or 
the name of Abdur Muhammad, a title that is not Boio, Bhutia, Khasiya, Lepcha, Limbu, Mech, 
only impossible, grammatically and i^ilologically, Mug, and Pani Kocch, and Rangta ore not 
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given. — Mr, {Sir) George Campbell , ; Dalton, time of Virgil, or B.c. 40-30. Shortly thereafter, 
EihnoL of Bengal; Imperial Gazetteer; Census about B.c. 80-20, the Med Beem to have been 
Report. forced Bouthwards into Sind, where the Jat long 

MECONOPSIS ACULEATA, Prickly poppy. resented their intrusion. The Erythrasan Periplus 

Gufldikum, Gudia, Hind. | Kanta, . . . Panjab. mentions that about A.D. 100, the rulers of 
Meconopais is from a poppy, and Minnegara were rival Parthians, who were 

a resemblance, a genus of plants belonging mutually expelling each other. When the Muham- 
to the natural order Papaverace®, and formerly nmdans arrived iii Sind, they found the Med or 
referred to Papaver. This species is found at Mand firmly established there along with their 
Kaghaii, in the Sutlej valley, between Rampur former rivals the Jat Ibn Haukal describes the 
and Sungnam, at an elevation of 10,000 to 12,000 Mand of his time, about a.d. 977, as occupying 
feet ; also in Nepal, Chur, Kedarkanta, and Pir the banks of the Indus from Multan to the sea, 
Panjal. Flowers blue-purple, showy. The roots **^<1 to the desert between Makran and Famhal. 
are reputed to be exceedingly narcotic, but an Masudi, who visited India A.D. 915-16, calls them 
alcohono extract of one drachm of the root given residing in Sind. During the period of the 
to a small dog produced no perceptible ‘effect, Arab occupation of Sind, Muhammad Kasim is 
Meconopsis Nepalensis is a Nepal plant, and is de- represented as making peace with the Med of 
scribed as being extremely poisonous, especially Sauraahtra, seafarers and pirates, with whom the 
its roots. Meconopsis Wallichii, Hooker, is the of Basra were then at war. In the Muham- 
blue poppy of Mount Tonglo, on the Sikkim madan period, Amran, the Barmekide governor of 

Himalaya at 12,000 feet. Eng. Cyc.; O'Sh. ; Sind, directed an expedition against the Med, 

CUghorn ; RoyWs Him. advancing from several directions, and reduced 

MED or Medi, a Scythic tribe that colonized the them to great extremities. Nevertheless, in the 
Panjab. General Cunningham says the Med or time of Masudi, the inhabitants of Mansura were 
Mand arc almost certainly the representatives of obliged continually to protect themselves against 
the Mandrieni, who lived near the Mandrus river, Med aggressions. They have remained in this 
to the south of the Oxus ; and as their name is locality ever since, for there can be no doubt but 
found in the Panjab from the beginning of the that they are now represented by the Mer of the 
Christian era downwards, he concludes that they Aravalli range to the east of the Indus, of Katty- 
must have accompanied their neighbours the Bwar to the south, and of Baluchistan to the west. 
Jatii or Jat on their forced migrations to Ariaha The name of Mer or Mand is still found in many 
and India. In the classical writings the name is parts of the Pan jab, as in Meror of the Bari and 
found as Medi and Manduevi, and in the Muham- Rechna Doabs, in Mera, Maudra, and Maudanpur 
madan writers as Med and Mand. The tribe may oI tlie Sind-Sagar Doab, and in Manduli of 
have been transplanted to the banks of the Indus, Multan, offering strong evidence that the Med or 
when the Medo-Persian empire extended that far Mer were the first Indo-Scythic conquerors of, 
east ; or they may have been pressed south- ^od once the dominant race in, the Panjab. Meris 
easterly by intruding Scythians, or have left or Moeris was the king of Pattala who, on the 
during the persecution of the Magi, who con- approach of Alexander, abandoned his capital and 
stituted one of the six tribes of Modes. Admitting fled to the mountains ; he was possibly a Mer. Tlui 
that the Jartaka of the Mahabharato and the Mer of the Aravalli are but little advanced 
Puranns represent the Jat, the Madra also men- beyond the tract where the Med, a thousand 
tinned there must be regarded as representing years ago, were a numerous and thriving popula- 
the Med, confirming thereby the antiquity and tion. Their brethren the Mena can be traced in 
synchronisms of these two races on the banks of their original seats to the bank of the Indus, and 
the Indus. The Med devoted themselves to a Mer still reside in Kattyawar, the Saurashtriau 
pastoral life, repeatedly invaded the territories of peninsula, which was the nursery of the piratical 
the Jat, putting them to great distress, and com- expeditions; and the Mer, Mena, and Med seem 
pcUing them to cross the river;* but subsequently idcnticjil. Med still exist both to the E. and W. 
the Jat, being accustomed to the use of boats, re- of the Indus, and those on the coast, unable to 
crossed and defeated the Med, whose country practise piracy, after the manner of their ancestors, 
they plundered. They made up their differences, follow the occupation of fisiiermcn. To the east 
and asked Daryodhana, king of Hastinapur, to they are found roving on the borders of Sind alid 
send them a king, and he sent his sister Dassal Jodhpur, the seats of their occupation during the 
(Dalisalu), wife of Jayadratha, who made Aska- Arab period ; and to tlie west they are found in 
landha her capital, perhaps the Uch of later times, the little porta of Mekran, from Sanniiani to 
After a reign of more than 20 years, J ayadratha Charbar, divided into the clans of Gazbur, Hor- 
was killed on the fatal field of Thanesar, and his mari, Jellarzai, and Chelmarzai. When the 
widow burned herself on his funeral pile. On the Muhammadans first appeared in Sind, towards 
same field the Bharata dynasty was extinguished, the end of the 7th century, Zath (Jat) and Med 
The earliest historical notice of the Med race is by were the chief population of the country. But 
Virgil, who calls the Jhelum, Medus llydaspes. the original seat of the Med or Medi was in 
This epithet is explained by a statement of Vibius the Punjab proper, from which Mr, Thomas 
iSequester, which makes the Hydaspes flow past concludes that tne original seat of the Jatii 
the city of Media. This is the same place as or Jat colony was in Sind. — Elliols Hittory of 
Ptolemy’s Euthymedia, which was either on or India. 

near the same river, and above Bukephalo. Also MEDA. Tel. Tetranthera Roxburghii, T. 
in the Peutingerian tallies, which are not later monopetala, I^ees, T. npetala, II. Meda lakri is 
than A.D. 250, the country on the Hydaspes is one of the aslita varga or eight medicinal roots of 
called Media. From this evidence, the Medi or the Hindus ; Meda chob is the wood, and Mcda- 
Med were in the Paujab as early at least as the saq the bark. — As. Hes. xiii. p. 410. 
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MEDA. Karn. Medaravan, Tau. ; Medara, the Zendaveata ; the youDger Pehlavi of the 
Tel. a helot race occupied in cutting and Saseaniaus and the Pazend, the mother of the pre- 
selling bamboos, or making and vending bamboo sent or modern Persian tongue. The Pui^tu or 
baskets. In Ooorg they are umbrella and basket language of the Afghans Xiongs to the same 
makers and drummers ; they dress like Coorgs, branch. The Iranian languages of British India 
but eat beef. Medara, a worker in bamboo. are represented by the Sanskrit and her daughters. 

MEDE. The ancient territoi^ Of Medea is now — RawU iL 385; Elliot^ p. 525 ; Bun$en ; Cal Rev* 
included in modern Persia. The rise of the MEDHA. Sansk. Apprehension or conception, 
Median nation is wrapped in profound obscurity, from Medh, to be apt to learn. 

They first appear about B.c. 850. The word MEDHI, in Assra, a member of a monastery ; 
Ma^ occurs in Genesis x. 2, dong with Gomer, Medbi raj is the chief Medhi. 

Javan, Magog, Mesheeb, and Tubd. Berosus MEDHUKST, a British consul in China, author 
mentions the Medes as having conquered Babylon of the Chinese and their Rebellion; dso of Ancient 
prior to B.C. 2000, and held it for 224 years. China, the Shu King, or the Historical Classic, and 
History first notices the Medes in the latter half A Glance at the Interior of China, London 1850. 
of the 9th century b.c. Shalmaneser ii. led an MEDIA-BHUMI. Most nations have indulged 
exp^iiion into Medea. Cyaxares, B.c. 632, led in the desire of fixing the source whence they 
an invading host of Medes against Nineveh, but issued, and few spots possess more interest than 
was met and defeated by Assur-Bani-pal at the elevated Media-Bhumi or central region of 
Adiabene, and the father of Cvaxares was among Asia, where the Amu, Oxus or Jihun, and other 
the slain. Cyaxares again led an army, and this rivers have their rise, and in which both the 
time was victorious, but was prevented following Surya and Indu races (Saca) claim the hill of 
up his victory by a Scythian inroad on his own Sumeru as sacred to a great patriarchal ancestor, 
dominions. whence they migrated eastward. The Hindus do 

The Mede were a dominant race dwelling in not make India within the Indus the cradle of 
|>art of modern Persia, and were classed as their race ; but west, amidst the hills of Caucasus, 
Arii. The Mede had many colonics. Herodotus whence ilie sons of Vaivaswata, or the sun-born, 
mentions the Sigynnae, a colony settled beyond migrated eastward to the Indus and Ganges, and 
the Danube. Medians are also said by Sallust to founded their first establishment in Kosulya, the 
have accompanied the expedition of Hercules capital of Ayodhya or Oudh.r-TodV Rajasthan^ 
when he crossed over from Spain into Africa, i. p. 24. 

The Sauromatss were Median colonists beyond MEDICAGO ARBOREA, Amn., is the shrubby 
the Tanais or Don, and the Matienoi, Matienes, yellow lucerne of S. Europe. 

Khariinatai, and possibly the Mares, wercCaucasmn Modicago lujiulina, the black medich of Europe, 
colonists from Medea, preserving in their names Asia, and North America, useful as pasture grass, 
the national appellation of Mada or Madia. ^fcdicago radiata, Smith 

The Mede occupied the western part of the Muh-suh, .... Chin. | Ucrdsmuire root, . Enq. 
table-land of Iran and the bordering mountains This leguminous forage plant was introduced 
of Kurdistan, from the frontier of Persin to the from Ferghana into China by Chang-k'icn of the 
mountains of Armenia and the range of Elburz, Han dynasty. Chinese farmers use the legumes 
which skirts the southern shores of the Caspian, as food and os forage for cattle, and get tlirce 
The monarchy, as conquered by Cyrus and mowings in a year. — Smith* 
recovered by Darius, extended over the esvstern Mcdicago sativa, A., purple lucerne, 
part of the table-land ns far as the Suliman Alfalfa,. . . . Akab ? I Valaiti gawuth, . Mahk. 
mouiitaiuB, whif:h divide it from the Indus valley, Hoi, Afeh, , , Ladakh. | Kishka, Durcikta, Pusht. 
and also the strip of coast between Mount Elburz Lucerne grows wdld in Kashmir, in l^dokh, in 
and the Caspian and the other northern slopes the Pir Panjal range, and in the N.W. Himalaya, 
which descend to the valley of the Oxus. These from 5000 to 12,000 feet. It is cultivated ex- 
may be called the natural limits of the Me«lo- tensively in Afghanistan, where it is used as 
Persian empire, and they correspond to the extent fodder for horses, etc., and Moorcroft says also in 
of modern iVrsia, except that the eastern part of Ladakh, and that fields of it continue to bo 
the table-land has been lost to Persia by the regularly cut for 60 or 60 years. This is the 
incursions of the Turkomans, and the Afghans, of Tlieophrastus (Plant, de Caus. lib. 2, 

and the Baluch. But beyond Iran, the great cap. 20) and the Medica of Pliny (lib. 2, cap. 20 ; 
Achsemid kings extended their power westward also 18, cap. 20). It is cultivate in the Dekhan 
over the former dominions of Assyria, Babylon, for feeding horses; also in Gujerat, where it is 
and Syria, over Egypt and the region of Cyreiie, coming into use among the natives as green food 
and to the N.W. over Asia Minor and its adjacent for cattle. It is propagated by seed, and mi^ 
islands, and beyond the Hellespont over Thrace, be sown at any season, in bed or rows, ft 
This wide empire was the Persia known to the requires much water, and each plant should have 
Greeks from the reign of Darius to the conquest five or six inches of space allowed to it. Cultivators 
of Alexander, by whom the monarchy was over- generally cut it os it begins to blossom, when fresh 
thrown in B.C. 330. This was the empire ruled shoots spring up, and by manuring it occasionally 
over by Ahasuerus or Xerxes, noticed in Esther a succession of crops is continued in this way for 
i. 1, an hundred and seven and twenty provinces, several months. — Stewart; Riddell 
In Africa the furthest western boundary was at MEDICINE. The medical art, amongst the 
the bottom of the Great Syrtis. Modern Persia natives of the south and east of Asia, has had the 
has only eleven of those provinces. The nations knowledge of western Europe added to it during 
of Iran proper, or the Aryan stock of langiiages, the IGth and up to the 19th centuries, and from 
comprise those of Medea and Persia. It includes Europe to the Pacific Ocean. In Egypt, in Africa, 
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rortugueaUf Dutch, aud Sj^anish P^ast Indies are 
many medical schools, and numerous European, 
American, and native medical men teaching and 
practising their profession according to the 
doctrines of the schools of Europe. Amongst the 
Hindus, the art of medicine has been carefully 
studied from the most ancient times, and books 
on the subject have a large circulation. Of these, 
the Ayur Veda, which is reckoned a portion of 
the fourth or Atharva Veda, is considered the 
oldest treatise and the highest standard. It is 
said to have consisted originally of 100 sections, 
each containing 1000 stanzas, but fragments only 
are now procurable. The works of Charaka and 
Susruta, who are said to have lived about the 
time of Kama, are also regarded as of great author- 
ity; and Agnstya, a Tamil writer, is fabled to 
luive written upwards of 50 treatises on medicine, 
alchemy, and magic, but some of those attributed 
to him have been composed after the arrival of 
Europeans in India ; and there are upwards of 120 
Tamil works on medicine, some of them of con- 
siderable size. Amongst the Hindus of the 19th 
century, medical science is, however, much in the 
:.:ime state as it was in Greece in the time of 
Hippocrates. The Greeks seem to have derived 
from India their systems of philosophy and 
medicine, and Hippocrates aud Plato taught that 
fire, air, earth, and water were the elemental 
constituents of our bodies. The views which 
Pythagoras aud Plato entertained of health and 
disease precisely accord with those of Plato and 
the Hindu Susruta, and the Hindu system of 
thempeutica is much the same as that of Galen, 
w^ho taught that the properties of all medicines 
are derived from their elementary or cardinal 
qualities, — heat, cold, moisture, and dryness, — and 
tlvught that if a diacase be hot or cold a medicine 
with the opposite qualities is to be prescribed. A 
general belief in the hot and cold inherent 
qualities of medicines at this day pervades the 
whole of India, and the most illiterate labourer, as 
well as the most learned pandit, explains the 
action of medicine on this Galenical principle only. 
Some Uindu medical men are able and trust- 
worthy, but the great nmss of the native ]iracti- 
tioners have not yet been taught anything of the 
science of Europe, and have not the slightest 
knowledge of their art, even according to their 
own authors. Nevertheless their materia medica 
is sufiicieiitly voluminous, and their rules for 
diagnosis, as laid down by their ancient writers, 
define aud distinguish symptoms with great 
accuracy. Their authors have also paid great 
attention to regimen and diet, and have a number 
of works on the food and general treatment suited 
to the complaint, with a variety of works on the 
medical treatment of diseases, containing much 
absurdity with much that is of value. Their value 
of experience and of a thorough education is also 
provM by many of their proverbs. The Muham- 
madans of Persia and India tell us, Nirn hakim, 
khatra-i - jan, With a half - educated physician 
there is danger to your life ; which is the English 
proverb, * A little knowl(*dgi* is a dangerous 
thing.* A familiar Tamil proverb warns that ho 
only can be a good doctor who has killed ten 
ersons ; and a Singhalese proverb is that he who 
at killed half a thousand is half a <loctor. Kut 
boHi the Tamil and Singhalese proverbs simply 
mean that there is as yet no regular teaching for 


their physicians, who must acquire their know- 
ledge by their own series of succosses and 
failures. The kachabonda is a herbalist. The 
vidyau is a learned Hindu practising medicine, 
the hakim of the Muhammadans is a learned man, 
and the tabib is a physician. In Southern India 
the native medical practitioners claim to be either 
of the Yunani i.e. Grecian school of medicine, or 
of the Misri, i.e. Egyptian. The Misri is sometimes 
designated the Suryani or Syrian school. Most of 
the Muhammadan physicians arc of the Yunani 
school, and the generality of the Hindu physicians 
follow the Misri school. The Yunani physicians 
use chiefly vegetable dfugs in tlieir treatment of 
the sick, and with them bleeding is deemed a 
suitable line of practice. The Misri physicians, 
on the other hand, chiefly use oxides of metals, 
sulphur, cinnabar, or sulphide of mercury, and 
orpiment or sulphate of arsenic ; but these drugs 
are first combined, by the action of fire, with 
some other mineral substance, otherwise they are 
regarded as noxious. Also, they consider bleeding 
as never admissible. Every Muhammadan gentle- 
man necessarily knows something of the healing 
art. The medical profession, therefore, ranks 
next to the clerical in point of respectability ; and 
so highly is the study thought of, that even royalty 
itself will occasionally condescend to dose its 
subjects. There were in 1872 in Madras several 
men of noble family who regularly gave medical 
advice gratis. 

The liritish Indian Government has established 
medical colleges at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
and Lahore, and at Bareilly is a medical school 
for native girls. 

The nawab of Hyderabad in 1840 permitted 
Dr. Maclean, tho Residency surgeon of Hyderabad, 
to oj)en a medical school near the Residency. Iv 
1876, the Madras Government, on the suggestion 
of Surgeon-General Balfour; arranged for the 
medical instruction of women, and tho Govern- 
ments of Bombay, Bengal, and the Panjab have 
since followed in this, and in the N.W. Provinces, 
Travancore, and the Panjab other schools have 
been former!. The Bengal Government and the 
Travancore Government have founded scholar- 
sliip.s for them. The English E. 1. Company from 
their first arrival in the country brought to it 
commissioned medical officers from Britain for 
their military and civil services ; and since the 
middle of the lyth century medical colleges haye 
been established in connection with tho Universities 
of Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta. At these Indian 
colleges the majority of the students had been 
educated for the public service in its military and 
civil branches, but there have been many private 
students who have graduated in medicine and 
surgery. 

In the Ist century of tho Christian ora, Dios- 
corides made inquiry into the medicinal virtues 
of many Indian plants which were then brought 
to the markets of Europe. In tho 2d century, 
the great Cornelius Galen published his famous 
work, the leiuliug opinions in which, as to hot and 
cold medicines, were borrowed from India, whore 
they still prevail. In the 7th and 8th centuries, 
natives of India practised as physicians in the 
Arabian hospitals of Baghdad, employing naany 
valuable Indian drugs in their practice. Under 
Mamun, the Arabian profesBors of that school 
obtained, and taught irom translations of, the 
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Sanskrit medical abasiras of Gbaraka and Susruta. 
Thus, in teaching medicine to the Hindus and 
Muhammadans, Europeans are literally merely 
repaying what, for at least seventeen centuries, 
they owed to India. The first establishment 
which British enterprise obtained in India, was won 
by the science and the noble disinterested patriot- 
ism of two British surgeons, — Gabriel Broughton, 
who cured Shah Jahan^s daughter of a frightful 
burn, and William Hamilton, who cured an ailment 
of Feroz Shah. Several of the medical officers of 
the E. I. Company’s Service have been 
tinguished as authors, as botanists, as z^lpgists, 
as philologists, as statisticians, as historians, and 
as physicians. Amongst them may be named Sir 
Whitelaw Ainslie, James Anderson, Sir James 
Annesley, Sir George Birdwood, Buchanan 
Hamilton, Cantor, Crawfurd, Francis Day, Sir 
Joseph Fayrer, John Borthwick Gilchrist, AVilliam 
Griffiths, William Hamilton, Jerdon, Sir William 
Marsden, McClelland, Sir William O’Shaughnessy, 
Richardson, Roxburgh, John Forbes Royle, 
Thomson, Nathanael Wallich, Edward Waring, 
Robert Wight, Horace Hayman Wilson. On 
the 10th January 1836, pandit Mudusudun 
Gupta, a medical teacher of the Raid or physician 
caste, began to tt^ach the Hindus the study of 
practical anatomy by dissecting a human body 
with his own hand. And by 1872, about 12(^ 
native students in the medical colleges of India 
were following his example. Also Hindu gentle- 
men, who, having passed through a course of 
study as complete as any school in Europe can 
afford, have lately received in the Calcutta 
University that high degree of doctor, which 
io Salamanca of old gave the humblest scholar 
right of place among the superb Hidalgos of 
Spain, which in England ranks the physician 
and his brother doctor graduates only a few 
degrees below nobility. Doctor Chuckerbutty, a 
native of Bengjil, and the first of his nation who 
achieved the honour of becoming a medical officer 
in Her Majesty’s Indian army, first projected the 
Bengal Medical Association. About tne y< ar 1840, 
the plan of a Medical Mission wa.s first recomraouded 
for China,— -that is, of a Christian mission,— one 
main object of which wiis the conversion of the 
natives, the missionaries being medical men, 
securing an introduction through the practice of 
their profession. The arrangement seemed to be, 
for China, one of the best that could be conceived. 
And a similar plan has been adopted in India, in 
which Christian missionaries practise medicine, 
whilst instructing in their own doctrines. The 
Rev. Drs. Scudaer, Strachan, Carslaw, Elder, 
Elmslie, Valentine, Parker, Green, Williams, 
Chester, Palmer, and Paterson have taught a 
pure faith to, and cured the bodily ailments of, 
tibe^^ple, and their names will long be remem- 

S.K Asia . — The books in use in Asia amongst 
the Buddhist religionists, the Hindus, the Chinese, 
and the Muhammadans, are all of ancient date. 
The Burmese obtained from India their theory of 
medical science, and most of the medical writings 
in the hands of their practitioners are translations 
from the Sanskrit into the Pali, Burmese, or Shan 
languages. The principal of them are the Ayur 
Veda by king Dbanwantari of Benares, of which 
an epitome has been framed called after that 
sovereign, who seems to have lived upwards of a 


thousand years before the Christian era. They 
have also Sasruta’s book, called after its author, 
whose era was seemingly between the 9th and 5th 
centuries before Christ. The Drebyaguna Pudar- 
tha, a translation from the Sanskrit, purports to 
give a philosophical account of the physical, 
natural, mediomal, and dietetic uses of the 
different objects in nature. Nidana, still in San- 
skrit, is the title of their works on nosology ; and 
the Psara Korimudi and Lekshyana (Deepa) aro 
their standaid works on the theory and practice 
of medicine. 

Burma . — There are no medical schools in Native 
Burma. The majority of the students are trained 
as private pupils or disciples by the older and 
more experienced physicians, who teach, feed, and 
clothe them, receiving in return only respect and 
obedience. A few or the future physicianfl are 
taught the elements of their art in tne ky-oung or 
monasteries of the H’poongyees. There are three 
classes of physicians, — the Bein-dau-Saya (Bein- 
dau, medicine, and Saya, teacher), the Dat-Saya 
(Dat, element), and the Payoga-Saya or Seh-Gzan 
(Seh, a form of medicine, and Gzan, harsh or 
rough). The Bein-dau are the most numerous 
class, and in their practice rely entirely on the 
exhibition of drugs obtained from the vegetable 
or mineral kiogdorns. They have adopted the 
theory of the five elements, — earth, water, fire, air, 
and ether. Amongst the Burmese, the surgeon, 
even in the oldest and lowest acceptation of the 
title, does not exist, and there is not the faintest 
knowledge of anatomy amongst those who in anv 
way practise the healing art. They use no knife 
or instrument of any kind ; all congenital and 
acquired deformities aro left to nature, and even 
abscesses are never opened. They enforce a rigid 
abstention from all animal food during sickness 
and convalescence ; and the foreign Chinese, 
Moghuls, and Armenians living amongst them 
have all adopted this injurious practice. The 
after-treatment of their parturient women is bar- 
barous in the extreme. As if the hot, humid 
climate of that region is not more than enough to 
depress the woman, immediately after delive^, 
for the space of nine days, the room she occupies 
is fumigated with heated bricks placed in water, 
charcoal fires are kept constantly burning, she is 
made to sit on warm bricks, and her body is 
smeared with turmeric and saffron water. The 
Siamese also follow this exhausting practice. 

The Dat-Saya are less numerous than the Bein- 
<lau-Snyn, and, like the latter, hold to the ele- 
mental theory ; they are more frequently called in 
to prescribe in the advanced stages of disease, 
when the patients are too weak to bear the effects 
of drugs, or when the Bein-dau-Saya give up all 
hopes of the patient’s recovery. 

The Payoga-Saya are sorcerers or witch doctors, 
who resort to charms and incantations. 

lu Chinese philosophy, also, the five elements 
or factors enter into the composition of all things, 
and this theory guides their medical men. The 
old medical writers of Chiua were the naturaliste 
of their times, and that country had a long line of 
imperial, princely, and magisterial observers, who 
directed tneir attention to medical matters,— the 
ancient Shin-nung, Hwang-ti, Chi-peh, Lu-pien, 
Li-tang-cbi, Hwa-to, AVang-shuh, and Li-shi-ohin. 
The good sense of Li-shi-chin to a great extent 
purged the pages of bis cyclopaedia, the Pen- 
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tsau, of nonsenBicai or disguBting tbings ; but in 
the present day, as a rule, Chinese doctors em- 
ploy few minenil or metallic substances in the 
treatment of internal diseases ; and to instruct all 
of them in the rational uses of mercurial and 
ferruginous preparations, would be to confer on 
their country a great boon. The first edition of 
the Pen-t8*-au-kang-muh was published by the 
emperor Wan-leh about a.d. 1597, and the last 
regular reprint appeared in a.d. 1826, the sixth 
year of the reign of the en^ror Tau-fang. In 
1884, Surgeon-General C. A. Gordon added largely 
to our knowledge of Chinese medicine. 

Ceylon, — Hie medical books of the native 
practitioners of Ceylon are mostly in Sanskrit or 
in Pali, but written in the Singhalese character, 
and some -of them have been translated into 
Singhalese. They are in verses and stanzas, and 
ma^r be arranged in five classes, according to 
their subjects, viz. : — 

On medicinal plants — 

WasudevaNegundo, 938 v. I Namawali Negundo, 290 v. 
Saswati „ 336 „ | Sara „ 112 at. 

On the nature and symptoms of diseases, and on 
the anatomy of the human body — 

Arishta Sataka, . 100 si. I Sariru > aliana, ? Sutras* 
Madhaiva Nidwa, 1375 v. | thana, ? Rupa Lakshana, ? 

On the qualities and properties of medicinal 
plants, drugs, etc. — 

Guna-^iatha, 700 ataneas. I Siddhanshudda Negundo, 
I 331 verses. 

On the nature and cure of diseases — 

Hanjusa, . 4770 stanzas. Sara sangsepa, ? 
Yogar-nawa, ? Chintamani, ? 

Wara-sura Sangralia, ? Vydia-lankara, 278 stanzas. 

Commentaries on the Maujusa — 

Yogo-pitake. | Kola-wid’hu, 400 sentences 

Bhaisajja-kalpa. I Wura-yoga-sara, 5000 ,, 

Lakshana Jaya>deva. f Katna-kaoa, 4000 „ 

The Hindu physicians in Britisli India are desig- 
nated Baid or Yydian, and there are also many 
learned pandits practising medicine. The Mu- 
hammadan physician is styled Hakim or Tabib; 
and both of these religious sects have surgical 
practitioners, who occupy a humble position, as 
also oculists, cuppers, blecdei’s, bone-setters. The 
elemental philoBO[>hy is adopted alike by Muham- 
madans and Hindus; but the former recognise only 
the four elements of Hippocrates, fire, air, earth, 
and water, whilst the IBiidus have the fifth ele- 
ment in okosa or ether, as adopted by Pythagoras. 
In the central parts of British India, os in Uie 
Central Provinces and at Benares, the medical 
books in the possession of the Yydians arc either 
in Sanskrit or in translations from that tongue. 
Their names are — 

Koshmabati and Nidan Gudtnogdur in Sanskrit. 
8arangdhar<Amrit*Bagar in Sanskrit and Nagari. 

Vydhi Chintamani, by Dhanwantari ? on fevers, nervous 
affections, and derangements of the urinary system. 
Roga Nidhaiiam, by Dhanwantari? on constitutions, 
temiieraments, and their peculiar diseases. 

Vydia Sastram, by Dhanwantari ? materia medica. 
Dnanwantari Negundo, author unknown, a work on 
medicine, of great antiquity ; very scarce. 

Benares^ built on the bank of the sacred Gaiiges, 
is a holy city of the Hindus, to which many 

^ ims resort, and with many wealthy residents. 

a great seat of Hindu learning; but neither 
there nor in any other part of what is now British 
India, has there l>eeu, for unknown centuries, any 


Hindu or Muhammadan public school for teaching 
the theory and practice of medicine. The estab- 
lishment of such institutions at Calcutta, Miulras, 
Bombay, Nagpur, Lahore, Agra, Dacca, and other 
places, has been the act of the British, imitated at 
Hyderabad in the Dekban by the Nizam, and at 
Trevandrum by the maharaja of Travancore. 

At Benares, as elsewhere in India, those who 
wish to follow the healing art, whether according 
to the doctrines of the Hindus or Muhammadans, 
place themselves under some well-known Yydian 
or hakim, as pupils or disciples ; and throughout 
that extensive country, the learned men willingly 
impart instruction gratuitously. The Vydiau 
practitionei-s of Benares are well supplied with 
[MXiks, some of them in Sanskrit, some in Bengali, 
some in Hindi, translationS'from the Sanskrit, but 
a mention of the names here will suffice — 


Anjan Nidhan. 
Madho Nidhan. 
Ajorna. 

Ang-prakasham. 
Rhava-prakash. 
Ral-chikitsa. 
Gajehikitsa. 
Baiigaen. 
Charaka. 
OhikitsArjun. 
Chakratta. 
Chikit»a Kalika. 
Dhatrimaiijari. 
DhunwAntai’i 
Negundo. 


Hriday-dipak 

Negundo. 

Gandak-rasayan. 

Lolimhraj. 

Manjari. 

Madanpal. 

I Nari Pariksha. 
i Nighant. 
Puthya-Pathya. 
Has - Rain a • 


Sarangdhar. 

Salihotra. 

Sliatasloki. 

Biddha-mantro. 

Susruta. 

Todaraksh. 

Tailu-lep. 

Vishna-nidhi. 

Vivish'Chaya. 

Vuidya-Kanaayu. 


i Samuch-Ohayn. Vacd-jivan. 
Kas-Kriya. „ inohotsar. 

KaR'Manjari. ,, darpau. 

iiutna Mala. Yog-cbaiidrika. 


In the Travancore country three schools of 
medicine arc known. The most generally accepted 
theory, however, is that taught in the Ashtanga- 
hirudayam, and its disciples call themselves Ash - 
tanga-hirudaya Yydians. Their therapeutic agents 
arc chiefly vegetable substtinceB, but with a few 
drugs of mineral origin, of a mild nature. This 
school prevails throughout North Travancore, 
Cochin, and Malabar, and seems peculiar to thow 
districts. Ill South Travancore, where Tamil is 
largely spoken, the medical practitioners stylo 
themselves Chintamani Yydians. They follow the 
writings of Agastya. In the capital, Trevandruiii, 
also, there was, in 187G, one Muhammadan luikim 
or )>hy.Hician piactisiiig according to the Yunani 
or Grecian school. He was resorted to bv persons 
wishing aphrodisiac drugs; and the books in his 
possession arc such as are known to other Vunani 
hakims. The bulk of the Muhammadans in that 
jiart of India, however, avail themselves of a 
physician of oiio or other of the Hindu schools, 
which explains why there are so few of the Mu- 
hammadan religionists engaged in medical pnictic^ 
In the capital, where there are many Tamil immi- 
grants fnim British territory, both of the Hindu 
systcins are in operation. The Ashtanga-hinidaya 
Yydians are of all classes of the community, from 
the highest Naniburi Brahman to the humblest 
Chova and Tliicn. Among Chintamani Yydians, 
also, tliere are some bigh-caste people, but, gener- 
ally speaking, the barber caste form the bulk of 
these practitioners. The Chintamani Yydians use 
chiefly the writings of Agastya. A large number 
of his books, printed in Madras in the Tamil 
language, tire sold in Travancore ; but his books 
are also obtainable in manuscript on palm leaves. 
There atpe also on palm leaves the books in San- 
skrit of Charaka and Susruta, auc^ one called 
Bclam ; but they are very scarce, and few practi- 
tioners are acquaiutetl with them. 
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Tha ABhianga-hiruilayain h said to have been written 
by Bagada-Ohariar, a Brahman convert to Buddh- 
ism ; and tho Travancoro ]»cop1e 8up]»ose tiiat he 
obtained his knowledge of medicine from the 
Buddhists, The book is in Sanskrit, in the Male- 
alam character, written on palm leaves ; but few of 
the practitioners possess a full copy of it. Thirteen 
of its chapters, with a Malealam explanation, were 
printed at the Government Press, Calicut, by Mr. 
OoiK>ti Gunnen, deputy-collector, Malabar. The 
complete book, however, has chapters, and 
treats on hygiene, gives the outlines of anatomy 
and physiology, practice of medicine, surgery, 
ophthalmic medicine and surgery, obstetric medi- 
cine and surgery, and the manufacture and use of 
^ various obstetric and surgical medicines. 
Kairava-gramam is an epitome of the Ashtanga-biru- 
dayam. It is on palm leaves, in the Malealam 
language and character. 

Satha-yogam, or the Hundred Modes of Administration, 
and Sahasra-yogam, or the I'housand Modes of Ad- 
ministration, are partly Sanskrit and partly in San- 
skrit mixed with Malealam, a dialect known as the 
Mani-prasalam. They are palm-loaf hooks, in the 
Malealam character, and treat on the preparation 
of medicines, such ns oloctuarios, decoctions, etc., 
the modes of administering tliem, and their uses. 
Prayoga saram describes diseases and their treatment. 

' It is B palm -leaf book, in the Malealam language. 
Yoga ratna-samchayam is a palm-leaf book, in the Male- 
alam language. It is descriptive of diseases and 
their treatment ; but also indicates needed incan- 
tations and ‘ danam,* or charitable gifts distributed 
for tho relief of the patients’ ailments. 

Yoga Mirthum is in print, also on palm leaves, in tho 
Malealam language. It describes the treatment of 
disease. 

Manhali, a palm-leaf book, in the Malealam language, 
on tho treatment of disease. 

A few other medical books are still on palm 
leaves, but have also been printed in Malealam ; 
they are said to be selections from larger works. 

Aarnaticn , — The race who apeak the Canarese 
tongue have been partitioned by several states, 
port of them under the Mysore kingdom, part of 
them under the British Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay, and a part in the Hyderabad Govern- 
ment dominions. Their medical practitioners are 
usually known as Vyda and as Chekichika, The 
Vyda claim to bo learned men who have derived' 
their knowledge from the study of books. The 
latter believe that experience is the great teacher ; 
but on the western side of the Canarese country, 
pandits also en|mge in the practice of medicine. 
Though ackno>Wedging that surgery and mid- 
wifery were formerly regarded as branches of the 
medical art, and in the possession of books on 
those two subjects, they are all now-a-days 
physician purists. They possess printed and 
written and also palm -leaf books. Those of 
Charaka, Susruta, the Agni besa, Bhillu Tantra, 
Parosara Sanhita, Jatukerna Tantra, A try a San- 
hita, Yagbhata, Neghutra Naker, Cbekeohasura- 
sungraba, Vidyamruta, Lolumburaja, Sahrung- 
dhara, Madhava Nidana are in Sanskrit, printed 
in the Na^ri character, with a Hahrati com- 
mentary. But they are costly, and the people 
are poor, and parts only of most of them are 
purchased by the physicians, relating chiefly 
to internal diseases, or what may be termed 
medical ailments. Others, Vidyamava,* Bhasaja 
Culpa,* Rasaratnakerra,* Shadrasa Negundo,* 
Dhanwantari Negundo,* Kasava Nidana,* Raja 
Negundo,* Sata-sloki, Bhoom - Amruta, Jagn- 
choondari, Sarvangasoondari, are also in Sanskrit, 
in metre, but are all on palm leaves, and the 
aevon marked with an asterisk are incomplete. 


The last two of this series, the Jaga and Sarvan* 
gasoondari, are on the treatment of venereal 
complaints. Their remaining works are on 
surgery and midwifery, and are Salaya, Salakaya, 
Aupadhanaba, Aurbhara. 

In the Madras Presidency y where the spoken 
cultivated Hindu languages are Tamil, Telugu, 
Canarese, Uriya, Malealam, and Tulu (the people 
numbering in all about 30,000,000^, we find 
amongst Hindu practitioners medical W>k8 in aU 
the languages, but, with the exception of many of 
the Tamil works, the writers in which seem to 
have been original authors, most of the treatises 
appear to have been translations or compilations 
from tho Sanskrit The first of these to be 
mentioned are the medical books by unknown 
Authors in Sanskrit: — 

Silpoey Sastrum, on tho arts ami manufactures of the 
Hindus, in Sanskrit, Tamil, and Telugu. 

Bhashujah Sarw.'iswam, on the medicines applicable to 
a number of diseases. 

Vydia Saravali, Sidayoga Rntnavali, Sarasungraham, 
Bhatashuloki, on the medicines applicable to a 
number of diseases. 

Bashajah Sungraham, sometimes called Shatasuloky, a 
medical work by an ancient doctor. Tho Bavardsh 
D.'iuyekah and the Chendra Caleb are commentaries 
on it. 

Ohunnypatam Avum, on thirteen kinds of delirium. 
Dhanwantari Negundo, a very ancient work on medicine. 
Abhidana Katnamala, also called Shadrasa Ne^ndo, 
on several medicines not in common use, uso on 
various minerals and metals. 

Siddayoga Katnavali, a -desultory work on various 
diseases, by an ancient author. 

Kalpastamum, partly translated by Dr. Heyne. 

Agni Purana, an epitome of Hindu learning, one 
treatise being on the healing art, applicable to man 
and beast. 

Sanskrit Books by known AvJthors, 
Dhanwantari— 

Yydia Chintamani, on the pulse, fevers, spasmodic 
and nervous affections, derangements of tho 
urinary organs, etc. 

Vydia Shattasloki, on materia medioa. 

Gonda Padum, on natural history and the nature 
of different ailments. 

Kurma Kandum, on the causes of disease. 

Boga Niclanum, on peculiar constitutions and 
temperaments, and diseases arising therefrom. 

Vydia Sastrum, on materia medico. 

Bttsrutuin, by Susruta, on terms and definitions, on thp 
different parts of the body, the nature of diseases, 

I remedies, diet, and general management. 

I Ashtanga Hirudayam, by Vagabutti Vydia, on mnera! 

I principles, or theory of medicine, on the human 
frame; the nature of fever and other diseases, 

I remedies for them, pharmacy, diseases of children. 
Hirudaya Dipika Negundo, by Bosha-deva, is a dictionaiy 
or book of reference to the last. 

Rasaratna Samuohayam, by Vagabutti, on pharmaceut- 
ical preparations, in which mercury, arsenic, and 
nine other metals are combined, sulphur and gems, 
also formulae for diseases. 

Padardha Chandrakah, also called Ayur Veda Rasa- 
yanum, by Hamadri. is a part of the Ayur Veda. 
Servangascendary Tika, oyArunaDatta, is a comment- 
ary on the Ashtanga Hirudayam and the Padardha 
Chandrakah. 

Sekitcha Sara Sungraham, by Vungasba, on fever and 
other diseases, with their remedies. 

Sekitcha Meruta Ba^Forum. by Devi-Dasi, on diseases 
resulting from vicious namts. 

Rasa-Katnaoaram, by Nityananda Siddah, on pharma- 
ceutical preparations, in which metals enter. 

Rasa Saram, by Qovind Achari, on meials» gems, pbar- 
ma^, and mysteries. 

Vydia Onintamani, by Valla-bendns on diseases and 
their remedies* 
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^baluln, hj Bhalacharya Riahi, on noaology and thd 
practice of medicine. 

Sbaranga Dariyam, by Sbaranga, on noeology and tbe 
nractioe of loedicine. 

RuHiana Karaka Bhaahnjam, by Wngradltya Charya 
Riahi) a general work on medicine. 

8hikritcha Kalika, by Tisat, on medicine. 



Aurogyab Ohiuiainnni, by Fandit Damudara, on 
medicine. 

Rngvi Nachayamf by Madava Ohya, on medicine. 

Cbandrakala, by liopa Dawa, a commentary on Sbata- 
ahuloky. 

Bavartlah Uauyekah, by Vanydtittah, do. 

Vydia Jivaiiam, by Solomba Raja, a abort treatise on 
medicine. 

Yoga Shatakam, by Vararoochy, do. 

Chnnnipata Pada Oliendroka, by Manikeyah, is a 
comnioui.'irv on Yoga Shatakam. 

Bojana Kutuhaiurn, by ilngunadab Suri, on the nature 
of alimentary substances, on the differences in the 
conatitutions of men and women. It refers 
frequently to the Dharina Sastra. 

Ayiii* Veda iVak-iHum, by Madvopaddeyiey, on the 
venereal disease. 

Ayur Veda Mahotladi, by Stree Mukali, on diet and 
regimen. 

OhamutcaraChintamnni, by (.ovinda Kaja, on the treat- 
ment of many diseases. 

Vydia Vatumsimi, by .s««lirnba Rjija, on diet and the 
{general inaniigoii.rnt of iiatieiits during the time 
thej’ arc taking medicine. 

Bhashaja Kulj[mm, by Bharadwajah, the vulgarsynonyms 
of medicines, 

Rftja Nepundo, also called Abhidana Chudamony, by 
Nara-Oii.inc. Pandit, a collection of medical tracts. 

Patlcyah Vebodalia Negundo, awork similar to Kaja 
Negundo. 

Mifchapadam, dictated by Pala Kavya to Roma padi Raja; 
it treats of elephants, their breeding and diseases. 

Amara Kosha, bv Amara Sinha, a {Sanskrit dictionary. 
It was translated by H. T. Colobrookc, 

Kaja Balubhft, by Naraynn Dasa, on materia inedica. 
It is in tlic Bongidi character. 


The 7’«m *7- speaking people are about sixteen 
millions in India and Ceylon. Their craving for 
knowledge is great; thei»* energy and self-reliance 
remarkable. IMiey ('migrate readily to the West 
Indies, South Africa, Mauritius, Burma. Straits 
Settlcmenta, and the Malay Peninsula. A 
knowledge of the English language is largely 
diffused amongst them, and many medical books 
have been jirinted in Madras and Jaffna, in 
Tamil and in English. 

The 7c/u^ti-speaking people occupy the eastern 
part of the Peninsula of India, from Ganjam to a 
tew miles north of Madras, and from the Bay 
of Bengal to Dangapura and Murgunda on the 
west of Beder, and are therefore partly under 
British rule, and partly under the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. 

Medical Books in Tamil, 


Agaatya, nineteen books by, viz.— 

Vydia Vagadum Ayriti, 1600 verses. 

Kanda Puranam, a work on ancient history. 
1000 stanzas, written in Sanskrit, and translate 
by Kasbyapa Bralimini into Tamil. 

Tiruvaliadal Puranam, 33G7 stanzas, on moral 
philosophy, written in Sanskrit, and translated 
into Tamil by Parinjati a Pandaram. 

Pusavodi, 200 verses, on the religious rites and 
ceremonies of the Hindus. 

Diksha avedi, 200 verses, on magic and enchant- 
ment, on the use and virtues of the rosary, 
and on the education of youth. 

Pemul, 10,000 verses, in Shen Tamil, treats fully 
OB all diseases, regimen, etc. 

Purana Nul, 200 verses, on exorcising, and con- 
tains many forms of prayer. 


Parana Sutram, 216 verses, on the initiation of 
religious disciples and their forms of devotion ; 
also on materia medica and regimen. 

Karma Kandani, 300 stanzas, on diseases result- 
ing from folly and vice, suppled to he a trans- 
lation from tne Sanskrit of DhanwantarL 

Aghastier Vydia, Nutiambedu, 150 stanzas, on 
purification, on sixty four ix>isons, metallic, 
vegetable, and animal, and their manipulation 
to make them safe medicines. 

Aghastier Vydia (Rrnuti Anji), 205 stanzas, on 
medicine and chemistry. 

Aghastier Vydia Vagadum, Karpottettu, 48 
stanzas, on the cure of gonorrhesa. 

Aghastier Vydia, Padinaru, 16 verses, on diseases 
of the head and their remedies. 

Kalig-ghianam, 2(K> stanzas, on- theology. 

Muppu, 50 stanzas, on 18 different kinds of 
leprosy and their cure. 

Aghastier Vydia, Ayiiti Eranuru, 1200 stanzas, 
on botany and materia inedioa. 

Aghastier Vydia, Annum, 500 stanzas, treating 
very fully on many diseases, and containing a 
great variety of useful formulae. 

Aghastier Vydia, Mun-num, 300 stanzas, on 
pharmacy. 

Taninniidn Vagadum. by Tanmundri (Dhan- 
wantari), translated by Agastya into Tamil 
verse. It has 2000 verses. Hindu practitioners 
hold it in high veneration for the particular 
account it gives of many diseases, and the 
valuable receipts it contairis. 

Tinunullar Vydia V'agaclum, by TirumuUar, 
2000 stanzas, on the symptoms of disease, nn<i 
on the diet while under treatment, 

Aghastier (Qu. Agastya) has also— 

Karaser Punjadi, Munuru, 300 verses, teaching 
how to Compound strong powders, pills, and 
other medicines. 

Dhanwantari Vagada Vydia Chiiitaniani, teaches how to 
judge of the pulse, also treats of many diseases, 
and of the nature of animals, and contains some 
valuable recijtes, 

Kylasa Chintamani, Vadanul, on the art of converting 
nine metals into strong powdera It also treats on 
arsenic and other powerful drugs. 

Bogar, a i>oetical description, in 700 verses, on the mode 
of compounding many powerful medicines. 

Bogar Yoga Marga Mulika, in two sections — 

Kayasiddi, or the art of strengthening the IkhIv. 

Yogasiddi, or the art of making preparations for 
strengtlicning the body (Kulpum), and several 
other medicines. 

Bogar Negundo, on corrosive and soluble drugs, also on 
gems and various animals. It, moreover, instructs 
how to mitigate the violence of powerful drugs, 
and how to make alcoholic iinctuies. 

Bogar Nainar Tcrurnautram, on the art of preparing 
several medicines into which metals enter. 

Nadi Sastrum, a treatise on the pulse. 

Vydia Vagadum, enumerates the name and nature of 
many diseases and medicines. 

Konkana-Ninar-Nul, teaches how to compound many 
powerful medicines. 

Kumbali Chintamani Negundo, a dictionary of drugs 
and the art of compounding medicines. 

Pannamaday Selladi, treats on several medicines pre- 
scribed for different diseases. 

Yuga Muni, Ennurii, 800 verses, describing several 
medicines. 

Ponnamuttay Palakulembum Attavanai, enumerates 
several medicines, and treats of a few diseases. 
This book is not much sought after. 

Attava^i Vagadum, similar to the last. 

Agaradi Neg^undo, a dictionary of medicine, in good 
repute. 

Netra Vydiam, 300 verses, on diseases of the eye, and 
the best remedies for such complaints. 

Kermapakum, 300 verses, on sui|;ery? 

Detohavadi, 200 verses, on medicine, said to be from 
divine inspiration. 

Shesyam, 100 verses, and Wottiyam, 32 verses, are 
two works explanatory of six arts, viz. Vussyam, 
Stnmbanam, Moganam, Aukerthanam, Uchatanam, 
Maranam. 
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Vuga Muoi, Oliintamani. 700 verses, on ohemiatry and 
the science of medicine. 

Koraker Vypu, 100 veinen, similar to last, 

Ohutia Muniar Ganam, 200 verses, partly theological, 
partly medical. 

Chatia Muniar Kalpam, 100 verses, on the art of 
preparing strengthenmg medicines from various 
plants. 

Ramadover, 500 verses, and Ramadaver, 200 verses, 
both bwks treat on corrosive and soluble drugs, 
also of chemistry ami general medicine. 

Kamalamuni Sutrum, 77 verses, on chemistry and 
nhysics. 

Eda-kattu Bidder- pandel, 35 verses, similar to last. 
Palhkani, author of several medical works. 

Muhammadan medical practitioners are known 
by the designations Hakim and Tabib. The 
former means a scicntiiic or learned man, the 
latter a physician purist. The Jarah is a surgeon. 
Muhammadanism, known to its followers as Islam 
or Din - i - Islam, has been adopted by many 
nations, but the Arabic and the Persian are the 
languages chiefly employed by learned men when 
writing on any scientific subject. Most of the 
n^cdical books of the old physicians of Turkish 
Arabia, Syria, Spain, and Northern Persia were 
in Arabic, some of which liavc been translated, 
and a notice of the books in these two languages 
may now bo given. 

Arabic Medic<U JJooU, 

Qanun-fi’t-Tibh, the canonH of Avicenna, Abu Ali 
UuBain>bin-Abi(l Allab-bin-Sina, born at Bokhara 
A.r). 080, died at Hainadan in Persia A.n. 103G. 
It containB hvc books - 

On the theory and practice of physic. 

On simple or uncornpounded medicinoa, with a 
description of their qualities and virtues. 

On anatomy and complaints affecting particular 
parts of the body. 

On disoascs in general. 

On compound medicines. 

An Arabic edition was printed at Rome A.i). 15115, | 
and a Latin edition at Venice A.D. 1008. 
Hal' 0 -Mujiz>ul-Qanun, annotations by Nafiz-bin-Iwaz 
on the Mujiz ul-Qamm-fi’t*Tibb, an epitome or com- 
mentary, by Ala-ud-Din-Ali-ul-Koreshl-ibii-Naf»z, 
of the Qanun of Avicenna. Nafiz-bin-Iwaz resided 
at the court of Ulugh Beg about a.d. 1450. 
Sharab'Un-Naflsi, same author, a commentary on the 
above work. 

Al-Mughani-ll-Bharh-il-Mujiz. by Sadid-ud-Din OaM- 
runi, a commentary oii the Mujiz of Ala-ud-Din- 
Ali-bin-Abul-Haziin-ul-Korcshi, being a com- 
pendium of the science of physic, compiled from 
the works of Ilipijocratos, Galen, Avicenna, 
Ilonain-ur-Razi, and others. It is arranged into 
four chapters— 

On the laws of nature, also on the human 
constitution, and the means of preserving 
health. 

On the strength of different kinds of food, and 
of simple and compound medicines. 

On complaints which affect particular parts of 
the body. 

On diseases in general and tbeir proper 
remedies. 

Sharh-ul-Asbab-wul Tlamat, by Nafiz bin iwaz, dcnli- 
Gated io Sultan Ulugh Beg Gurjani, a commentary 
on the Asbab-wu-llamat of Najab-ud-Din Muham- 
mad Umar-us-Samarkandi, a very celebrated treatise 
on the causes, Bigne» ai^d remedies of diseases. 
Tazkiurah Taswidi, by Muhammad Isbaq, a general 
traatiae on medieine, 

Hawi-us-Sa^hir, by Hafiz Muhammad, a general treatise 
on medicine. 

Bahr-ul-Juahar, an ocean of gems, by Muhammad-bin- 
Yusuf, a diffuse treatise on general medieine. 
Salwa-ul-Mustaham, same author, and similar subject. 
Dur-nl-Mantakhab, the pearl of epitome, an abridg- 
ment of the Bahr and Salwa; author not known. 
RaMlahi-Tib, do. do. 


Taqwim-ul-Adwiah, by Abul Fazal-bin-lbrahim of 
Tabreez, the physician; and apothecaries* tables 
descriptive of tho disorders to which each part of 
the human frame is particularly subject, and the 
proper medicines detailed. 

Makhtasar-u-Jalinus, an abridgment of tho work of 
Galen ; same author. 

Zabdat-ul-Hikm, by Ahmad-biii'Miihammad, dedicaiedc 
to Sikandcr Pasha, rules for the preservation of 
health, by attention to food, dress, cleanliness, eto.; 
also a treatise on farriery. 

Khoas-ul-Fuakah, same author, an essay on fruits, 
describing their ^ood and bad properties, particu- 
larly those species which are wholesome to he 
eaten at meals for promoting digestion. 

Persia 71 Books, 

Zakhirah-i-Kliarazam Bhahi, by Ismail-bin-Husain- 
bin-AIuhainmad Jurjani, a topographical account 
of Kharszani, iis climate, diseases, in ten ohapto.rs, 
A.l>. 1110. 

Kliif-i-Alai, by same author, a treatise on the pre- 
servation of health. 

Tibb-i-Yadgar, by same autlior, on medicine, an exten- 
sive pharinacopcoia, in fourteen chapters. 

Aghraz ul-Tibb, by same author, tho whole science 
of physic, uniting the theory of the ancients with 
tho practice of the niodcrns. 

Kafayat-i Mujahidin, by Munsur Muhammad, dedicated 
to Bikandar Shah ii. of Dehli, A.D. 1300, on the 
diseases of women ond children, and their treat- 
ment. 

Dostur-uMIai, by Sultan Ali of Khorasan, A.D. 1334, 
dedicated to Abu Said Bahadur Khan, emperor of 
the Moghuls j a ditiuso work on the whole practice 
of physic. 

Madan-i Shifa, by Ali-bin-Husain of Bokhara. A.D. 
1308, the Mine of Health, an alphabetical list of 
all liisoiisos, with tlie nroucr method of cure. 

Hahat-uMnsan, by Abd-uLQawi-bin-Bhehad, A.D. 

I 1370, a general treatise on medicine, with prayers 
and charms for averting sicknoss. 

Tuhf.a-i-Kliani, by Mahmud-bin Muhammad, a phy- 
sician of Shiraz, a.d. 149t»; the whole science of 
nicdicine,»in five chapters. 

Madan-us-Bhifa i-Sikandar Bhahi, the Mine of 
Remedies, by Beva-bin-Khas Khan, A.D. 1512, 
dedicated to Sikandar Bhah 11., king of Dehli. 

Tuhfat-ul Iduminiii, by Muhammad Moinin, son of 
Muhammad Dilimi, a com[>ilation from various 
Arabic and Sanskrit authorities, on the wholo 
science of medicine ; Persian ; written a.d. ? 

Mantakhabi-Tuhfat-ul-Muminin, by Hasan Nasir 
Allah, A.D. 1587, an abridgment of tho Tuhfat- 
ul-Muminin ; much esteemed. 

Takwim-ul-Adwiali, author unknown, on extensive list 
of medicines, with a description of their various 
qualities and uses, arranged in regular tables. 

Qarabidin Masumi, by Masum-bin-Ibrahim Bhirazi, 
A.D. 1649, a complete dispensatory, with tho 
qualities of medicines and modes of compounding, 

Ikhitiarat i-Badi, by Ali-bin-Husain of Baghdad, a list 
of medicines, simple and compound, with their 
uses ; written A.D. ? 

Tashrih, by Mansur-bin -Muhammad, A.D. 1396, dedicated 
to Pir Muhammad Jahangir, grandson of Timur, 
who commanded the advanced guard of the Tartar 
army when it invaded Hindustan. It is a general 
treatise on tho anatomy of the human body, with 
plates of the veins, arteries, bones, intestines, etc. 
Considering its ago, it is of considerable merit, 
and is in great estimation amongst Muhammadans. 

Taqwim-ul-Abdon, by Yahia-bin-Isa Ali Jazar, A.i>. 
1077, a tabular analysis of the human frame, with 
a description of the various complaints to which 
eimh member is separately liable, and an explana- 
tion of the proper remedies for every disease. 

Tibb-i-Akbari, by Muhammad Akbar Arzani, physician 
to the emperor Aurangzeb, A.D. 1678. It is a 
translation of the Arabic Sbarh-ul-Asbab. 

Tajribat-i-Akbari, by same author, is a general treatise 
on physio, explained on the author*! own experi* 
ences. 

Qarabidin-i-Xadari, by same author, an extensive 
pbannaooposia of medicines used in Hindustan. 
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RUi-i-Alanigiri, bv Muhammacl Rasa, a treatise 6h 
medicine, food, clothing, etc., <Mioated to the 
emperor Anrangxeb. 

8ih*at-iu-Amras, by Fir Muhammarl Gnjerati, A. 
1720, prescriptions for the care of all ^seasea. 

QaniMdin*i’Shifai, bv Maaaffar Shafa, a oomplete 
disnensatory, alphabetically arranged. 

^nan-i-Sikandari, by Sikandar-bin^Ismail of Oonstan- 
tinoplo, physician to Nawab Walaja Mohammad 
AH Khan of Arcot, to whom this is dedicated, 
A.D. 1747 ; a very diffuse treatise on all the dis* 
ordei% to which mankind is subject. 

Moalijah'i-Sikandari, same author, an appendix to the 
Qaniin. 

Qarabidin-i Sikandari, same author, a.d. 1751, a oom- 
plete pharmacopoeia of the medicines used in the 
Carnatic. 

Madan-i-Tajribat, a mine of experience, by Muhammad 
Mah<U, a.1>. 17.06, an esteemed treatise of medi- 
cine, alphabcticslly arranged, in which the virtues 
or qualities of each drug arc particularly explained. 

Farhangi Tabiban, Euroi>ean Physicians, a medical 
dictionary, an alpliabctical list of medicines, with 
a description of their qualities. Author unknown. 

Misan-ut-Tibb, sevend weU-written treatises on heat, 
cold, drought, moisture, and pregnancy. Author 
unknown. 

Mizan ut'Tibb, by Muhammad Akbar, styled Muham- 
mad Arzani ; MS8. 

Mufarrih-ul-Kulub, do. do. 

Nuskhah-i-Adwiah, a collection of medical prescrip- 
tions. Author unknown. 

Tajiiba-i-llakiin Ali Akbar, by AH Akbar, a diffuse 
treatise on medicine, based on the authors 
practice. 

Rasaluh-i-Tibb, by Muhammad Masum, a treatise on 
medicine, and containing injunctions for care in 
compounding prescriptions. 

Fan-i-duam-dar-Tibb, by AU Yar Khan, is a general 
treatise on disorders to which mankind are liable. 

Majmu-i-Kasail, by Abul Fazl Husain, an essay on 
medicine, one on astrology, and one on interpre- 
tation of dreams. 

Jami-ul'Fuaid, by Yusuf-bin-Muhammad, a collection 
from the most esteemed books on physio. 

Faidat-ul- Akbar, same author, similar subject, 

Khulassat ut-Tajribat, by Muhammad-bin-Musaud, a 
short treatise on* medicine, one on the art of dye- 
ing, and a third on making paper. 

Rasalah-i-Chob-Chini, same author, on the virtues of 
China root. 

Asrar-i-Atibba (Secrets of Physicians), by Sbahal^ud- 
Din, essays on the virtues of amulets, medioinos, 
and charms for averting and removing diseases. 

Shifa-irr-Hajal, the cure of mankind, same author, a 
poeticiu treatise on medicine. 

Tajnba-i-Jnmasi) Hakim, by Jamasp, a general treatise 
on medicine. 

Bahr-ul-Manafia, an Ocean of Benefit, by Maulud 
Muhammad, A.D. 1794, dedicated to Tipu Sultan, 
a diffuse treatise on midwifery, diseases of chil- 
dren, enchantments, exorcising devils, etc. 

Tubfa-t-Mubammadi, by Muhammad Nasir Afshar 
Turk, a general treatise on medicine, dedicated to 
Tlpu Sultan. 

Qanun dar Ilm-i-Tibb, a translation, by order of Tipu 
Sultanu of the complete London pharmacopoeia. 

Tarjumah-i-Kitab-i-Angria, a translation of an English 
treatise on electrical and medical experiments. 

Tarjumah-i-Kitab-i-Farang, a translation of Dr. Cook- 
bame*s treatise on the twist of the intestines. 

O^fa Kan-i-tlaj, translated from the Hindi by Mu- 
hammad Kajdm-bin-Sharif Khan, the whole system 
of farriery. 

Kasalah-i-Tibb-i-Aspan, translated from the Sanskrit 
by Zain-ul-Amin, A.D. 1519, and dedicated to 
diams-ud-Din Musaffar Shah, on farriery. 

Mttfradat-i-Sikandii, originally written in Syrian by 
Yahia Kurb, and inmalated into Persian by Sikan- 
dar, a work on materia medica of the Arabian 
physicians, also of the later views of the medical 
men of Europe. 

Mufradat-i-Mumina, on the materia medica, originally 
in Arabic, but translated by Mumina into Persian. 

Kitab-ul-Adwiah-wa*l*i-Agbsiat, by Abu Yakub Ishaq- 


ibn-Suliman-ul-Israili, a work on medicine and 
regimen. 

Kitab-ul-Adwiah, by Bin Baitar, an Arabic book on 
aimple medicines. 

Kitab-ul-Judri-wa-Hasbah, by Abu Jafar Ahmad-bin- 
Muhammad, ah Arabic work on smallpox and 
measles. 

Kitab-i-Sirsam-wa-Barsam, same author, in Arabic, on 
phrensy and madness. 

Kitao-us-Sumum, originally written by Shanak (Qu. 
Sharaka) of India, translated into Persian by Abu 
Hatim, and afterwards into Arabic by Abbas Sacd- 
ul-Jauhari. 

Kitab-i'Shashard-ul-Hindi, originally written by Sha- 
shar of India, but translated into Arabic. It is a 
work on the materia medica, with rules for identi- 
fying the articles. 

Kitab'-ul-Ghiza-wal'Mughtari, by Abu Jafar, theTabib, 
in Arabic, on diets and on the sick who require 
them. 

Kitab-un-Nabz-il-Aristu, a work by Aristotle on the 
pulse, first rendered into the Syrian language, 
then into Arabic. 

Mufradat-i-Ohani Muhammad, an Arabic work on the 
materia medica. 

Alfoz ul-Adwiah, the materia medica in Hindi, Persian, 
and Arabic, by Nur-ud-Din Muhammotl Abdullah, 
Shirazi, physician to the emperor Shah Jahan. 
Mufradat-dar-llm-i-Tibb, on botany and natural his- 
tory, translated into Persian by order of Ttpu 
Sultan, from French and English. 
itiaz-i-Alamgiri, by Muhammad Kaz, an esteemed 
treatise on medioinos, food, and clothing, in 
Persian, dedicated to tho emperor Aurangzeb. 
Sharh-i-Hadaot-ul-Hikront, an Arabic commentary 
on the Hadayet-ul-Hikmat. It is by Muhamtnad- 
bin-Ibrahim, chief judge of Shiraz, and contains 
the whole course of the sciences read in schools. 
It is much esteemed amongst the Muhammadans 
of India. 

Kitab-us-Shifa, by Abu Ali-bin-Sina (Avicenna), a cele- 
brated system of natural philosophy, in Arabic 
(24 chapters), on theology, metaphysics, logic, 
rhetoric, arithmetic, mathematics, geometry, astro- 
logy, anatomy, poetry, and music. 

Kifaya Mansuri, by Biansur - bin - Ahmad ; Persian ; 
printed. 

KbuIasat-ul-Hikmat, bjr Hakim Muhammad Husain 
Khan ; Persian ; printed. 

Nafisi, by Mulla Nafis, Kashafi ; Arabic ; written. 
Risala-i-Nabz-o-Karora-o-Byhran, by Hakim Ahmad- 
ullah-Khan ; Persian ; written. 
Makhzan-ul-Adwiah, by Hakim Bluhammad Husain 
Khan ; Persian ; printed. 

Alfaz-ul-Adwiah, by Bltthammad Yakub ; Fenian. 
Tazkirah-ul-Hindf by Baza AU Khan, a hakim, is a 
materia medica in Peniaii, written in the early 
part of the 19th century, and lithographed in 1606 
at Hyderabad. It is an interesting vmumc. 

MEDINA, a small city 245 miles from Mecca, 
where Mahomed died and was buried, a.d. 622, 
and the succeeding khalifs, Abubakr and Umar, 
are interred at his side. The building which en- 
closes the tombs is hung with silk. It has 500 
houses, with about 8000 population. 

Medina is about a day*s joumev distant from 
the port of Jambo, in lat 24** N., and long. 
40** 10* E., with indifferent walls, and situate 
in a sandy plain. Before the days of Mahomed 
it was calM Vathreb. but it was re-named Medinat- 
un-Nabi, the City ox the Prophet. The tomb of 
Mahomed is in the comer of a large mosque, 
and is held in respect by the Muhammadans, but 
they are not obliged to visit it in order to the 
performance of any devotional exercises. Muham- 
madans attach much importance to, and consider 
sanctity derivable from, burial in particular spots, 
though the notion appears so entirely contrary to 
the spirit of their religion. Great numbers of 
dead are sent continually from all parts of PeratH 
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for interment, at the sepulchre of Ali on the 
frontier of the Arabian desert The prevailing 
idea is that, by being buried near a holy saint, 
they will be raised along with him at the resur- 
rection, and receive his protection and counten- 
ance ; but the opinion is certainly heterodox. A 
similar idea seems to have been received in Israel 
of yore ; the old prophet of Bethel desired to be 
buried beside the man of God that came from 
Judah, whom he had deceived into his destruction, 
and Acts vii. 15, 16 is to the same effect. One 
traveller relates that he root a caravan of dead. 
Each mule bore two dead bodies slung like port- 
manteaus on cither side; and by the time they 
could reach their destination their burdens would 
be in a loathsome state. A few of the friends and 
relatives of some of the deceased were accompany- 
ing this mournful caravan, but by far the greater 
number of the corpses had been consigned to the 
muleteers, without any one else to look after 
them. Mr. John F. Keene, of whose visit to Mecca 
mci^tion was made under that name, shortly after- 
wards visited Medina, and his account of bis 
journey was supposed to be authentic. — Niebuhr^s 
Travels^ ii. pp, 39, 40. 

MEDITERRANEAN SEA, an inland sea that 
extends between Asia, Africa, and Eureme, com- 
municating with the Atlantic by the Strait of 
Gibraltar, and with the Black Sea by the Strait 
of Galipoli, the Sea of Marmora, and the Strait of 
Constantinople. It is above 2200 miles in length, 
but has little or no tide, and a constant upper 
current sets in from the Atlantic, through the 
Strait of Gibraltar, By way of eminence, it is 
called the great sea in Numbers xxxiv. 6 and 
elsewhere. In Exodus xxiii. 31 it was called the 
Sea of the Philistines, because their country, Pales- 
tine, bordered on its shores. 

MEDLAR. Mespilus Germanica, Linn, 

T«1U of . Dioscoridks. I Keel, PxRS. 

r# /(MmXM, . . . Gk. i Se in nia, Mespilus of Pliny. 

Common in many parts of Europe, and grows , 
in the hedgerows of England. 

MEDUSA'^, a group of the Acalephae. Aurelia, 
Pelagra, Chrysaora, and Chrysopora are the more 
common genera. The Medusae and the Actinise 
are known as sea-nettles, because of their sting- 
ing powers. Cyanea caliparea of Pondicherry 
(Meausa caliparea, Reyn.) secretes an extremely 
acrid and irritating fluid. The Portuguese man- 
of-war, Physalia, also causes a wnsidcrablo amount 
of irritation. — Fifjnier ; Moquin Tandon. 

MEDYA-WAR or Mewar, the central region, 
a territory of India, bounded to the north by the 
AravaUi, to the south by the country of the 
Frainara race of Dhar. — Rajasthan ^ ii. p. 8. 

M EE AN EE, a Sind village, six miles on the 
north of the town of Hyderab^. Meeanee is the 

g eneral name for the little villages in Sind, popu- 
ited chiefly by fishermen. — Burton's Scinde.- 
MEEAN MEER or Mian Mir, a British military 
cantonment in the Lahore district of the Panjab. 
Lies in lat. 31* 31' 16" N., and long. 74* 26' 15" E. 

MEENA, a term commonly used in the Panjab, 
expressive of contempt or opprobrium. — Cunning- 
ham's Sikhs^ p. 57. 

MEENA, an active, energetic race, whose histoiy 
illustrates several points. They constitute a por- 
tion of the population of Rajputwa, eBpeolaliy in 
the Jeyporc Country between Ajmir and Dehli. 
In Nortbern ^jputana the country to the east 


of Shekhawatti is the chief home of the Mecna, 
and it is a region politically as well as naturally 
favourable to the dacoit and the thief. Wild 
hills and ravines abound in parts of it. Within a 
radius of 25 miles is comprised a territory subject 
to no less than nine governments, namely, a part 
of Shekhawatti and Jburawatten in the dominie 
of the maharaja of Jeypore, Kol-Puti belonging 
to the raja of Khctri, but held direct from the 
British Goveniment, Dadree to Jheed, Narnoul to 
Pattiala, Kante to Nabha, a portion of Ulwar, 
Loharoo, Bikanir, and Shabjananpur, where lie 
the Meena settlements of the district of Gurgaon. 
These tracts are superintended by several officers. 

^ The Purihar branch of the Meena occupy the 
Kherar, to the south of Deolee in Haraoti. They 
arc said to be descended from the Purihar 
Rajput of Mimdorc, claiming from the celebrated 
Nahar Rao, king of Mundore, in Marwar, whose 
son Shoma married a Meena woman. The Meena 
were the prior occupants of Mewar and Jeypore, 
till driven out by the Rajputs. The most power- 
ful clans of the Marwar Meena found shelter in the 
strip of country at the junction of Boonda, Mewar, 
Jeypore, and Ajmir, called the Kherar. They are 
a very brave, bold race. The Jeypore Meena in 
like manner have their stronghold at the junction 
of the Ulwar, Jeypore, and British districts. In 
Serohi, the Meena are still the aborigines. 

The Chccta Meena is a branch of the Meena 
race, from whom sprang the Mair or Mcra race, 
whose country is stylea Mairwara, or region of 
hills. 

The Mair branch of the Cheeta Meena is also 
called Mairote and Mairawut. Mera is a mono- 
tain in Sanskrit ; Mairawut and Mairote, of or 
belonging to the mountains ; the name of the 
Albanian mountaineer Mairote has the same signi- 
fication. Mairwara is that portion of the Aravalli 
chain between Komulmir and Ajmir, a space of 
about 90 miles in length, and varying in breadth 
from 6 to 20. The Cheeta Meena claim descent 
from a grandson of the last Chauhan emperor of 
Dehli. Unail and Anoop were the sons of Lidcha, 
the nephew of the Ghaunan king. The cocoanut 
was sent from Jeysulmir, offering princesseB of 
that house in marriage, but an investigation into 
their maternal ancestry disclosed that they were 
the issue of a Meena kept woman, and their birth 
being thus revealed, they became exiles from 
Ajmir, and associates with their maternal relatives. 
Unail espoused the daughter of a Meena chieftain, 
by whom he had Cheeta, whose descendants onjoy 
almost a monopoly of power in Mairwara. The 
sons of Cheeta, who occupied the northern frontier 
near Ajmir, became Muhammadans about fifteen 
generations ago, when Doodba, the sixteenth from 
the founder of the race, was created Da wad Khan 
by the hakim of Ajmir ; and as Athoon was his 
residence, the Khan of Athoon signified the chief 
of the Mairote. Athoon is still the chief town of 
the Mair race. Chan^, Jhak, and Rajosi are the 
principal towns adjoining Athoon. Anoop also 
took a Meena wife, by whom be had Burrar, 
whose descendants have continued true to their 
original tenets. Their chief places are Burrar, 
Bauawara, Mundilla, etc. The Meena were 
always notorious for their lawless habits, and 
importance has been attached to them so far 
back as the period of Beesildeo, the celebrated 
prince of Ajmir, whom the bard Ghand states to 
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have reduced them to subnussion, making them defence, incendiariem, self-immolation, or aban- 
carry water in the streets of Ajmir. Like all donment of the lands in a body. Throughout 
iBOuntaineerB, they broke out whennver the hands India, he adds, where traces of originality yet 
of power were feeble. A thousand years ago, exist, it will invariably appear that the right in 
Meena chiefs ruled much of the territory now held the soil is in the cultivator, who - maintains, even 
by the maharaja of Jeyjx)rc. A clan of them are in exile, the huk bapota-ca-bhom in as decided a 
still the hereditary guards of the city gates, and of manner as any freeholder in England. — Caniphelly 
the fort which holds the treasures of the state. The p. 45 ; Colonel Brooke in Uteris ; Tod's Uajas^ 
Mair country is situated but a very few miles west than, i. 681, ii. 612, 672 ; Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 209. 
of Ajmir, and is composed of successive ranges MEERSCHAUM, a mineral belonging to the 
of huge rocky hills, the only level country being series of silicates of magnesia. The richest beds 
the valleys running between them. From the are near Eaki-shahr, in Asia Minor, but it is also 
sturdy valour of this race, the rulers of India found in Moravia, Spain, Greece, and the Crimea, 
never made any impression on them, notwith- It is dull-white, opaque, and earthy, nearly like 
standing their vicinity to the occasional residence, clay. Its hardness is 2 0, and sp. gr. 2*6 to 3*4. 
for A long period, of the emperors of Hindustan, silica, . . . 42*0 I Water, . 23 0 I Alumina, . 2*0 
In later times the Mair were the terror of their Magnesia, . . 30*6 1 Lime, . 2*3 | 
lowland neighbours ; and even the Rajputs, per- When heated, it gives out water and a fetid 
haps with the sole exception of the Rohilla, the smell, and becomes hard and perfectly white, 
bravest men in India, dreaded their approach. When first dug up it has a greasy feel, like soap, 
The Mair of the Mairwara Hills occupy the and on this account is used by the Tartars in 
Aravalli range running towards Ajmir. The Koli washing their linen. In Europe it is made into 
assert their relationship to them, and they admit bowls of tobacco pipes, wbicn are hence called 
having intermarried with the Ilhil . and Meena ; meerschaum. The magnesite of the Peninsula of 
and Colonel Dixon says that for hundreds of years India might be utilized as meerschaum. — Dana. 
they have been recruited by refugees and all sorts MEERUT, a town and military cantonment, 
of rascals from Hindustan, and they are probably which gives its name to a revenue district of the 
a very mixed race. N.W. Provinces of India, lying between lat. 28® 

Sir W. Sleeman pronounced the Meena irre- 18' 15' and 29“ 18' N., and between long. 77° 10' 
claimable; but Colonel Younghusband, about 30" and 78° 14' E. Meerut town is almost in the 
1864, took the Kherar police in hand, and began centre of Meerut district, nearly midway between 
operations which resulted in complete success. The the Ganges on the east and Jumna on the west, 
Meena from the north were the most fonuidable about 3 miles west of the Kali Nuddi. It is in lat. 
class with whom he had to deal. The Thuggee 29° 0' 41" N., and long. 77° 45' 3" E., 850 feet above 
and Dacoity Department had been bringing the the sea. 'The Suraj Kund, constructed in 1714, 
Meena to justice ever since its operations began, is surrounded by numerous small temples, sanc- 
but special efforts and systematic proceedings tuaries, and sati pillars ; the Dargah of Shah Pir, 
against them in their homes had never been pur- of red sandstone, was erected about 1620 by Nur 
sued so persistently and vigorously as the matter Jahan, wife of the emperor Jahangir ; the Jama 
required. An officer was then appointed to con- Masjid, built in 1019 by Hasan Mahdi, wazir of 
duct, under Colonel Harvey's direction, operations Mahmud of Ghazni, was repaired by Ilnmayun ; 
mr the suppression of dacoity throughout Northern near arc the remains of a Buddhist temple. It 
Rajputana, amongst the Meena, who, in conse- has also mausoleums of Abu Muhammad Kamboh 
queue, of a famine, had been doubly active in (1658), Salar Masaud Ghazi (1194), and Abu Yar 
robbing the Government mail, and committing Khan (1577). — Imp. Gaz. 
other depredations. They made free use of the MEGACEPHALON RUBRIPES, the Maleo 
railway, and had, it is said, resolved in council bird. Itdepositeitscggsin the loose sand of the sea- 
assembled to continue their mode of life and resist beach, in holes just above high-water mark ; the 
all measures of repression and reform. The mode female lays one large egg, which she covers over, 
of proceeding in Native States, when the chiefs act and returns to the forest ; but many birds lay in 
at all against robber tribes, is to drive them away the same hole. A dozen eggs are often found to- 
If possible, and this was formerly the system in gether. One egg fills an ordinary tea-cup, from 
Joypore. But the true way of dealing with them 4 to 4i inches long, and 2^ to 2^ wide. They 
IS to control their movements at their homes, where are very good to eat, and much souglit after. The 
they rarely commit depredations. The successful hen-bird takes no further care of the eggs, which 

E lan pursued against the Purihar, was to hold the the young bird breaks through about the 13th 
eadmen rwponsible for the presence of the Meena day, and runs at once to the forest. Each hen 
in their villages. None could absent themselves lays six or eight eggs in the season of two or 
from their respective villages without a leave- three months.— Travels, pp. 101-378; 
certificate, or if any did so, they were liable to be Wallace's Archipelago.^ i. p. 176. 
seized and punished. The Meena are not of low MEGACHILE, leaf - cutter bee. Their 
caste, like the Sansee, the Bhowree, and other nests are to be found in thousands in the cliffs of 
thieving trito. . , ^ the hills of the Sone valley, with May-flies, o^dis- 

Lolonel Tod, writing in the early part of the worms, spiders, and many predaceous beetles. — 
19th century, says the Meena afford an excellent Hooker, Him. Jour. i. p. 62. 
p^tical illustration Of Menu’s axiom, that the MEGADERMOTINdS, a sub-family of mam- 
right m ^e soil belongs to him who first cleared mals of the family VampyridsB. Its genera in 
and tilled the laud. The Rajput conqueror claims India are th^ Me^erma Horsfieldii, of Tenas- 
and receives the tribute of tbe soil, but were he serim; M. lyra, of all India; M. spasma, of 
TO attempt to enforce more, he would be brought Ceylon and Malayana ; and M. spectrum, of Kash- 
to his senses by one of their various modes of self- mir. Megaderma lyra bat is the M. Camatica of 
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Mr. (Sir Walter) Elliot, and seems to be very 
generally diffused throughout India, being replaced 
in the Malay countries by M. spastna, and further 
cast by M. Philippinensis, WaterhousBy P. Z. S., 
1843, p. 69, while in Africa it is represented by 
the M. frons. — Blyth, 

MEGALAIMA INDICA. Latham. M. Philip- 
pensis, verr., Latham, The incessant call of the 
greater red-headed barbet resembles the blows of 
a smith hammering a caldron, hence its name of 
coppersmith. There are several species of this 
genus, viz. M. flavifrons, M. rubricapilla, and M. 
Zeylanica. The Megalamidse family of birds com- 
prise the genera Megalaima and Megalorhynchus. 

MEGAPODIDiB, a family of gallinaceous birds, 
found in Australia and its surrounding islands, 
as far west as the Nicobars, also the Philippines 
and the N.W. of Borneo, They bury their eggs 
in sand, earth, or rubbish, and leave them to 
be hatched by the sun or by fermentation. They 
have large feet and long curved claws, and most 
of them rake together rubbish, dead leaves, sticks 
and stones, earth and rotten wood, until they 
form a mound often 6 feet high and 12 feet 
across, in the middle of which they bury their 
eggs. The eggs are as large as those of a swan, 
and of a brick-red colour, and are considered a 
great delicacy. The natives are able to say 
whether eggs lie in the mounds, and they rob them 
eagerly. It is said that a number of these birds 
unite to make a mound, and lay their eggs in it, 
and 40 or 60 are found in one heap. The mounds 
are found in dense thickets. The species of the 
Megapodidai in Lombok is as large as a hen, and 
entirely of a dark hue with brown tints. It eats 
fallen fruits, earth-worms, snails, and centipedes, 
but the flesh is white, and, when properly cooked, 
well flavoured. The young birds when they come 
out of the egg are sufficiently developed to do 
without a mother’s care, and provide for their 
own wants. Talcgalla is the Australian name. 
The Megapodius or Leipoa is called by the natives 
of Borneo Menambun (from Tambun, to pile, to 
heap up). One nest or heap was found close to 
the edge of the sea-sand, and was formed over a 
fallen Aru or Casuarina tree, and covered, but not 
densely, with shrubs. The pile was 60 feet in 
circumference. These birds lay most dispropor- 
tionately large and thin -shelled eggs, and the 
young comes forth from them well plumed, and 
sufficiently advanced to make their way in the 
world. The Megapodius Nicobarensis has not 
hitherto been met with excepting in the Nicobars, 
but would appear to be common ou all the islands 
of that groum according to the personal observa- 
tion of the J^v. J. Barbe, p. 351. M. Cumingii 
occurs in Labuan . — KeppeVs Ind, Arch, ii. p. 120. 

MEGAPTERA KUZIRA, a finner whale of 
the Japanese seas. Other finners are — 

Physalis iwasi, the Japan finner. It is very 
rare. In 1760, one 25 feet long was cast ashore 
at Wi. 

P. antarcticuB, Gray, inhabits the New Zealand 

seas. 

P. Braziliensis, the Bahia finner. 

P. Australis, the southern finner, inhabits the 
seas of the Falkland Islands. See Mammalia; 
Whales. 

MEOASTHENES, b.c. 306-298, was sent by 
Beleuoua Kicator on an embasi^ to Sandracottus 
or Ohandragupta, ruler of the Fraaii or Prachya, 


whose capital was Palibothra, identified with the 
Sanskrit Pataliputra and the modern Patna. 
Megssthenes tells us that the Indians of his time 
did not communicate their metaphysical doctrines 
to women, thinking, as he says, that if their wives 
understood their doctrines and learned to be in- 
different to pleasure and pain, and to consider 
life and death as the same, they would no longer 
continue to be the slaves of others. We find 
from the later ceremonial Sutras (Srauta and 
Grihya Sutra) that women were not allowed to 
learn the sacred songs of the Vedas, the know- 
ledge of which constituted one of the principal 
acjjuirements of a Brahman before he was ad- 
mitted to the performance of the sacrifices. Menu 
ix. 18 says. Women have no business with the 
text of the Vedas, thus is the law fully settled ; 
having therefore no evidence of law, and no 
knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful women must 
be as foul as falsehood itself, and this is a fixed 
rule. Megasthenes was perhaps the first European 
who had ever beheld the Ganges. He dwelt for 
several years in Palibothra, and wrote an account 
of the country, which, though now lost, has pro- 
bably been transmitted to us pretty closely in the 
narratives of Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, iElian, 
and Arrian. His Indika, written about n.c. 300, 
has been translated by Mr. M'Crindle in the Indian 
Antiquary. Describing the races, he says : * Next 
follow the Narece, enclosed by the loftiest of Indian 
mountains, Capitalia. The inhabitants on the 
other side of this mountain work extensive mines 
of gold and silver. Next are the Oraturoe, whose 
king has only ten elephants, though he has a 
very strong force of infant!^. Next again are 
the Varetatoe, subject to a sing who keeps no 
elephants, but trusts entirely to his horse and 
foot. Then the Odombcerce, the Salabastroe, the 
Horatos, who have a fine city defended by marshes, 
which serve as a ditch, wherein crocodiles are 
kept, which, having a great avidity for human 
flesh, prevent all access to the city except by a 
bridge ; and another city of theirs is much admired, 
Automela, which, being seated on the coast at 
the confluence of five rivers, is a noble emporium 
of trade. The king is master of 1600 elephants, 
150,000 foot, and 500 cavalry. The poorer king 
of the CharmoB has but 60 elephants, and his 
force is otherwise insignificant. Next comes the 
PandoB, the only race in India ruled by women. 
They say that Hercules having but one daughter, 
who was on that account all the more beloved, 
endowed her with a noble kingdom. Her de- 
scendants rule over 800 cities, and command an 
army of 150,000 foot, and 500 elephants.’ 

It is to Onesicritus, one of the companions of 
Megasthenes, that we are indebted for the earliest 
account of Ceylon or Taprobane. From him we 
first hear of its trained elephants, its pearls, and 
its gold. Megasthenes maintained friendly rela- 
tions at the court of Palibothra between Syria 
and India, and effected a matrimonial alliance. 
His journal names as rivers Cainos, the Cane ; 
OoBBoanus, Cosa or Cobb; Sonus, the Sone ; 
Condochates, Gunduk ; Sombus, Sumbul or 
Chatnbal ; Agorarais, Go^ ; Commenses, Caram- 
nassa, etc. 

Me^thenes went on his embassy at a very in- 
teresung period. The old line of the Nandas had 
been overthrown, and Chandragupta had won the 
crown. Brahmaaism was the prevailing religion, 
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but MegaBtheneB refers distinctly to Bourot, or 
Buddha. The caste system was in full vogue, so 
Brahmanism must have been in the ascendant; 
hut the fact that Chandragiipta married a daughter 
of Sclcucus Nicator, shows that the monarch 
favoured the rising faith of Buddha. Mcgasthencs 
makes the number of castes seven, and his divisions 
seem to be of a professional character. His de* 
Bcription of the life and manners of the Hindus 
applies ill many respects to the people of the 
present ilay ; in their simple food they contiiinc 
unchanged. Chaodragupta is rc]ire 80 iitod as living 
in a largo palace, with a bf>dy-guard of women fully 
accoutred, who accoin|)anied him in his hunting 
expeditions. His camp, when he took the field 
for war, contained 400,000 men. The capital, 
Palibothra, stretched 10 miles along the bank of 
the Ganges, and was 2 miles wide. Diamachus 
was the next Greek ambassador after Megasthenes. 
— Cal. Rcv.^ 18()8; RemteWs Memoir^ p. ,*](); 
Stvnho's Indin^ p. 30. 

ME(iHADUTA, an ancient Sanskrit drama, an 
excellent example of purely descriptive poetry. A 
yaksha or spirit banished from heaven charges a 
cloud with a message to liis celestial mate, and de- 
scribes the countries over which it will have to p,as8. 

MEGNA, a river running through the eastern 
part of the province of Bengal, It is formed by 
the junction of the Surma and the Barak, which 
have their sources in the mountains ruuniiig along 
the N. and E. frontiers of the Sylhet district. The 
united stream, after a course of about ,‘10 miles, 
joins the Brahmaputra, in lat, 24'’ 0' N., and the 
Brahmaputra thence takes the name of the latter. 
Thus augmented, the Megna swells into an expanse 
resembling an inland sea, studded with islands. 
About 10 miles further down it receives another 
branch of the Ganges, and in the remainder of 
its course is separated from the latter river only 
by a narrow strip of land. In lat. 23” N. it 
takes a S. direction, and, after a general southerly 
course of 120 miles, discharges itself by a wide 
embouchure into the Bay of Bengal, and closely 
^jacent to the delta of the Ganges, with which 
it forms numerous interlacements. The muddy 
waters of these great rivers form numerous 
hanks and islands, the principal of wliich are 
Dckhan Shahbazpur, Hattia, and Sandwip, and 
between these the titles run with great rapidity. 

Tiie regular rise of the tide is from 10 to 18 
feet, and at every full and new moon the sea 
rushes up in a single wave, known as the ‘ bore.* 
The bore is heavier at the time of the biennial 
equinoxes, when navigation is sometimes impeded 
for days together, especially when the wind blows 
from the south. Before anything can be seen, a 
noise like thunder is heard in the far distance 
seawards. Then the tidal wave is suddenly 
beheld, advancing like a wall topped with foam, 
of the height of nearly 20 feet, and moving at 
the rate of 16 miles an hour. In a few minutes 
the wall rushes by, and the brimming river has 
at once changed from ebb to flood tide. A greater 
danger than the bore are the cyclone storm- 
waves, which occaeionally sweep up the Megna. 
These are most liable to recur at the break of the 
monsoons in May and October. In the cyclone 
of May 1867, the island of Hattia was entirely 
submerged by a wave, which is estimated to have 
reaiihed a height of 40 feet. Again, towardsevening 
of 31st October 1876, the wind bad gradually 


risen till it blew a gale. Suddenly at aliout mid- 
night in some places, and nearer dawn in others, 
the roar of the wave was heard, drowning the 
noises of the storm. Two or three waves came 
on in succession, flooding in one moment the 
entire country, and sweeping before them <?very 
living thing. The destruction of human life on 
that night is estimateil at 100,000 souls in the 
mainland portion of Noakhali district, and the 
two islands of Sandwip and Hattia, or about 19 
per cent, of the total jiopulation. The mortality 
subsequently caused by cholera, and a train of 
dependent diseases, equalled that due directly to 
drowning. 

Over all these islands, flat as a tAblc, and witli- 
out any shelter, the hurricane blew ; while the 
wretched people cowered behind their crashing 
huts and falling groves ; but the first blast was 
only the eastern periphery of the circular storm, 
ivhich thus swept up the Megna, meeting the 
current, and partly conquered by it. The Yioat- 
meii of the Sunderbans do not so much fear the 
cyclone upon the water when it thus fights the 
tide. But on this occasion the islands of the 
Megna and its broad channel seem to have lieen 
the very centre of the circular storm, which 
accordingly, after thus with its upward sweep 
scourging the laud and piling up the water, 
turned almost like a wlieel over ].»akhipur, and, 
whirling downward again, drove with its western 
segment the heaped-up waters of the two great 
rivers in a wall of death thrice as high as the 
I bore,’ washing clean over the rich ainl populous 
islands. They stand some 20 feet above mi<l- 
tidc, yet this wave of the eyclom^ ran at least 
another 20 feet high over the dry land, submerg- 
ing every hamlet and cattle-shed, drowning men, 
women, and children in their sleep, bui*8ting 
over tank, garden, and temple. From tlie 
moment when the first howl of the cyclone 
was heard tearing upward from the ocean, to 
the awful return-stroke of the tempest, herding 
before it the dark waves of water, liardly 
thirty minutes had elapsed. Tens of thousands 
of human beings were by that time caught up 
and washed like drift - wood into the boiling 
l)ay ; tens of thousands more were choked 
in their beds by whelming waves and ruincil 
buildings; and ail the works of their hands, all 
their possessions, all their cattle, were similarly 
seized in the black flood and destroyed. A few 
escaped, for these poor natives are tluj most 
dexterous climbers. Thanks to this habitude, 
some, on being dashed against the trunks of the 
palms and areca trees, managed to climb out of 
the flood, and cling upon the bending stems 
until the waters subsided ; others, clambering on 
the chupper-roofs of their huts, were washed out 
to sea, and driven upon the opposite bank of the 
Megna. By noon next day these miserable 
survivors saw the dry land again, and were 
saved ; but 100,000 had perished out of an island 
and shore population of aoout a million, and some 
villages lost as many as 70 per cent, of their 
inhabitants. Sir Richard Temple visited the sub- 
merged district, and reported 3000 square miles 
desolated, and the whole area of islands and 
shores lying like the corpse of a province, — 
drowned, bare, and ghastly. One of the certain 
effects of this cyclone- wave was that the animals 
of the jungle were all drowned; the carrion-eating 
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creatures, tbe snakes, the insects, the tats, all are the tiniyersal yebicle ; and fish of a thousand 
had sbai^ the common fate. Even the birds kinds, some ^ti-oolour^, some monstrous in 
were surprised by tbe deluge, and died in vast size, some poisonous, some delicious, — the hilsa, 
nom^ra. There had been nothing so awful since the silon, the koral, and the pangas, — feed beast 
the similar catastrophe in 1822 in tbe same dis- and man alike in the aquatic desert. The very 
tric^ when 100,000 people are said to have leopards devour finny food, and even swim the 
perished. On that occasion no fewer than 40 khals, while huge crocodiles crawl forth into 
children were brought to birtli by the frightened the orchards, and watch for the children fetching 
mothers while taking refuge in the tree-tops, a water and the herdsmen at the ferries. It is a 
circumstance which sufficiently depicts the terror land of strange swooning sounds, of sweeping 
and helplessness of such a visitation. It may be tempests, and sudden dislocations of earth under- 
posnble in future to protect the Megna villages mined and carried off by the rushing rivers. There 
against such calamities, by the old Assyrian device is an occasional thundering noise beard here called 
of erecting nigh at hand a spacious and lofty the Barisal guns, and to this day nobody knows 
mound of clay. Such artificial eminences would its origiu. A well-to-do landowner will wake up 
liave saved 100,000 lives on that frightful last to find his property wafted away by the Megna 
night of October, when the pent-up tide of two or the Madhumati to the other side of the creek ; 
enormous rivers rolled over every home and every and others, who have painfully constructed 
refuge. valuable tanks for fresh water, see a single wave 

The tract between the Megna and the Hoogly of the dreaded * bore ’ sweep into the hollow and 
is often devastated. It is hardly accurate to call spoil it for ever. Such victims of nature in the 
it land. Some name should be found for the Sunderbans arc styled imdi-bhanga log, or ‘ river- 
marshes, chars, khals, doues, and islands of Bakar- broken people ; ' but for the most part the eiior- 
ganj and tbe Sunderbans. Every acre in this mous population of these Indian swamps fares 
vast watery wilderness has been brought down prosperously, growing betebnuts for half Asia, 
from ebuntries hundreds of miles away, and piled catching fish for Calcutta, weaving reed-inata and 
up in the sea until the restless rivers have con- covers for the boatmen of the Ganges, and pro- 
quered league after league from the deep water, ducing vast crops of paddy and sugar-cane. They 
and built a district there. Two of the mightiest arc, on the whole, a gentle and simple people, 
streams of earth, the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, largely Muhammadan in creed. At new and full 
are for ever at this silent work, and their dis- moon the * bore ^ comes up the Megna in a wall 
coloured waves roll perpctoally down from the of white water 15 feet high, crushing every boat 
mountains of Tibet and the plains of the North- not drawn up, — a terrible rolliug bank of foam. 
West that red and yellow mud which has formed which on account of its speed the people call tbe 
a province. The larger part of their labours is shar or arrow. 

still hidden under the Bengal Sea, and silt which In this gi-eat estuary of the Megna, Shahabaz- 
the leadsman brings up off Saugor Island has pur, llattia, and Sand w ip are the greatest and 
come as likelv as not some 2000 miles, from Gan- the most fertile islands, full of rice grounds and 
^tri or the Jumna. The two great rivers unite cocoa groves, with a population of nearly 500,000 
in the Megna estuary, sending out a labyrinth of souls. These ai^e not unfamiliar with the dangers 
arms and branches which interlace the alluvial of their marsliy home, for there luive been at 
•oil with a Uiousond channels, and turn into an least seven cyclones since 1822 ; but Uie islands 
archipelftfo tiie province which the Brahmaputra stand fairly high above the water, and hitherto 
and Its Iiidian sister have created. The inter- it is the storm- wind which bus wrought most 
vening islands and islets are like nothing in the damage, though it generally gives notice of its 
world beside themselves. Flat as the Essex approach long beforehand by the unnatural hush 
and Kentish marshes, monotonous in feature as in the air and tho livid colour of the sky. But 
liower Fgypt, they are yet tho most fertile and occasionally there is no warning, 
the greenest country to be s^n. The soil, level MEHIDFUK, a town in one of the outlying 
and clean as a lawn, is richer than even the portions of the territories of the Maharaja Holkar, 
alluvium of the Nile ; not a square inch of it is in lat. 23® 9' 30" N., and long. 75“ 4C' 30^ E., on 
bare ; if man does not plant it, the slimy man- the right bank of the Seepra river, in an angle 
groves fringe every bank, canes and reeds cover formed by the couflueTicc of a small feeder. The 
every slioaT ; and the drier parts, or kholos, are opposite bank of the river was the scene of 
dressed in waving jungle full of kerua, goma, and decisive victory gained on 2lBt December 1817 
gab trees. But the population of Bengal has ! by the British under Sir Thomas Hislon over the 
pushed into this moist and steaming corner of ^iahrattos under Holkar. The British, crossing 
the earth, and nowhere are there such vast rice tho river by a ford just above the town, routed 
gardens, such featbery palm groves, and such Che enemy at tho point of the bayonet, taking 
TOpdurouB orchards of plantain and jack, mango their camp, with 63 guns and a large quantity of 
and tamarind, betel, cocoa, and sugar-cane. The ammunition. The Britisli loss was 174 killed 
Mugh, Muhammadans, and Hindus who people and 604 wounded ; that of the Mahrattas was 
this countless host of marshy islets, dispute pos- estimated at 3000 men. — Imp, Gaz, 
session with crocodiles, tigei'S, and snakes. The MEHINTELAl, ‘ the mountain without fear,* 
Sunderbans and tho Megna fiats team with these; is a precipitous rock in Ceylon, about 7 or 8 miles 
and the wood-cutters never return from tlicir to the north-east of Anarajapura, but connected 
yearly expeditious witliout having paid a tribute with the ancient city in the time of the kings by 
of life to the savage animals. Everything and one continuous street, along which were conducted 
evwpybody in this watery world know how to fish the solemn pri^essions of the Buddhist priests, 
and to swim. Almost at every mile of travel The ascent to the summit is effected by a series 
you com# upon a br oad waterway, so that boats of stone stop*, about 2000 in number, winding 
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paat the niina of former buildings, temples, Wadho Mebman (a great Mehman) in Sindi means 
dagobas, and shrines ; and on the loftiest peak, a miserly usurer. 

wldch commands a view over the forest country In the Kurachee district they take their tribal 
beneath to the very verge of the horizon, there names as given below, principally from their 
exists one of those prodigious structures of brick- original places of abode. The Khwaia are of 
work, under which is deposited a sainted relic of the Shiah sect, and call themselves followers of 
Buddha, — a hair which grew on a mole between Khwaja Suliman, Fariai. Their tribal names are 
to eyebrows. With such veneration have the Akhoond. Hudokut. Khebrant 

Singhalese been accustomed to regard this sacred Bandroo. Katiyar. Khwaja. 

mountain, that every crag has some tradition, and KusaabL Patofi. Surha. 

every rock has been scarped into sites for religious Ijowi. Puggir. 

buildings, amidst the ruins of which are to be Mirzai>ori. Qaa. 

traced the fragments of broken statues and in- — Burton's Scinde^ p. 247. 

scriptions in the Nagari character, the most ancient MEHMANDAR, from the Persian word Meh- 

in which the dialect of Pali has been written, man, a guest, means a host, but is the term 
The ruins of Anarajapura form one of the most applied to a person appointed on the part of a 
conspicuous objects in the grand panorama which government to attend upon, and supply the wants 
is beheld from Mehiutelui. They cover an extent of strangers while travelling througn tho country, 
of ground equal to 16 square miles, once sur- This custom is most particularly observed toward 
rounded by a wall 64 miles in circumference, all ambassadors from foreign powers. Tho pro- 
The city is to be found on the map of Ptolemy virion thus furnished is called Soorsat ; ana in 
in its proper rite and ancient name, Anurogram- Persia it forms one of the most grievous parts of 
mum. — TennenVs Christianity in Ceylon, p. 386. the saderat, or irregular taxes ; for it is claimed 
MEllKAR, a small town of the Bulduna district not only by strangers, but by all great men, or 
of Berar, in lat. 20° 9' 30" N., and long. 76° 37^ messengers travelling on the part of the king, and 
E.^ It gives its name to a revenue district. It is is levied with extreme seventy. Usually on hia 
said to take its name from Meghan Kara, a demon arrival at a town or village, the mehmaiiaar sends 
who, after a combat, was put to deatli by Sharang- for the mayor, the Ket-Khuda, to whom he brioflv 
dhar, an incarnation of Vishnu. — Imp. Gaz. gives his orders to furnish the articles requirea, 

MEHMAN, a Muliammadan sect, numerous and, by way of commencement, installs himself in 
about Hyderabad, Sehwan, and Kurachee, in Sind, the best house in the place. — Ferrier, Joum» p. 
They are a q^uiet race, largely engaged in trade. 47 ; Fraser's Khorasatty p. 88. 

Their name is a corruption of the Arabic word MEHMASANl, a Baluch tribe who have 
Momin, a true believer, and was given to the branches in Scistan and the hills of liuristan. 
people when they were converted from Hinduism MEHNDI, Hind. Lawsonia alba, the henna 
to be Muhammadans. The word, in its fullest of the Persians, an important dye-stuff, and the 
signification, is applied to two distinct races of distilled water of its flowers is used as a perfume, 
people, — to the Khwaja tribe, and to the Mehman The Muhammadan women in Asia use the shoots 
Sayyat (<>. green,,, from the Sindi sawo) or for dyeing their nails red, and the manes and tails 
Achhra (white), who are followers of Abu Hanifeh. of homes are also stained red in the same manner. 
Numbers of them are found in Cutch. In Sind The soles of the feet also are stained with the red 
they are employed chiefly in agriculture and breed- juice of tho Mchndi. Mehndi is also a term 
ing camels. Their dress is that of the common applied to Elsholtzia polystachya. Jangli Inchndi 
Sindi, except that they frequently shave the I is Ammannia auriculata, VilayatimehudiisMyrtus 
head, especially when old, and wear the tiir- ' communis. 

band; sometimes, though rarely, they adopt the 1 MEHNDI, or Jahez. Hind. A Muhammadan 
peculiar Sind hat. They have produce<l many bride’s trousseau. 

very learned men, and have done much to intro- MEHHA, a forest in Hiizara which has as its 
duce the religious sciences into Sind. The tribe timlxT trees juglans, c(‘drela, Pious longifolits 
merits some notice, as it has either abindoned or fraxiuus, quercus, yew, cerasus, olive, buroongi, 
never adopted the practice common among their umloke, mulberry, pyriis, Cedrus deodara. 
brethren m Bombay, viz. that of depriving the MEliUAWAN, a brother of Ravan, who, in the 
females of their pecuniary rights in wills and war of Lanka, by a surprise, took Rama and his 
inheritances. Among the Mehman, the widow brother Lakshmana prisoners, and carried them to 
and daughter are provided for according to the Patala (or hell), from whence they were released 
Koran. Their Pir, or holy men, are the family by Ilaniiman as they were about to be sacrificed, 
called Rashid Shahi (descended from one Mu- ME HR GY A, a product imported from China 

hainmad Rashid Shah), or the Robri-wara 8ayy ids, into India through Tibet, and sold in Lucknow, 
remarkable for nothing but excessive polygamy. Nagpur, and Hyderabad at from Rs. 130 to 
Rashid, the founder of the house, took unto 150 per tola. It is supposed to be the Ginseng 
himself thirty-two wives (instead of four), and drug, called by the Chinese Jin-san, Jjau-san, 
justified the practice by the usual sophistical Hwang-san, Shin-tsan, Kwan-tung-jin-san, and 
arguments of the Safi order to which he belonged. Kwau-si-jin-san. 

The Sindi divines pronounced his tenets to be MEHTAR. Hind. A hereditary village officer; a 
heretical, and his conduct damnable. The Mehman, man whofollows the lowestmeuial offices, a sweeper, 
however, did not object to it, and still reverence a scavenger. The term originally moans a prince, 
his descendants. The Mehman in Sind has his own and is used ironically. In Cuttack, the metitar is 
handwriting character ; in Cutch he uses the sometimes a slave. 

Gujerati. Altogether the Mehman are a respectable MEl- JIN. ! CniN. A matchmaker, a go-between^ 

nice, though they have acquired a bad name by a middleman. 

their rapacity in dealing with strangers ; and MEI-KONG, a river, flows through the eastern 
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side of Laos and Cambodia. It is called by the MEKRAN, sometimes called also Kej Mekran, 
Chinese Lan-tsang or.Lan«chiang. It rises about a province of Baluchistan which extends from 
lat 38® or 84® N., in the Kouen Lun range, near near Cape Jashk, in lat 25® 38' 8" N., long. 57® 
KokoNor. Its two branches have their confluence 46' 18" to the Hingol river, and the river of 
aboutlat. 30®N.,northofCha-mon*toor Kiam-do, Las, reaching to Cape Maiae, in lat. 24® 51' N., 
and it then traverses the provinces of Chra-ya and long. 66® 85' £., a distance of 480 miles, 
and Riang-ka before entering Yun-nan. It is Jilekr^ has Persia on the west, the provinces 
the longest of all the lado^Chiucse rivers. Its of Las and Jhalawan on the east, Persia, Afghanis- 
course has been traced from its source in Eastern tan, and the Kharan district on the north, and the 
^bet, where but a single narrow ridge separates Arabian Sea on its south. Its western portion is 
it from tluit of the Kinsha-kiang or Yang-tze' under Persian rule, and its eastern under the 
ktang, the two streams flowing for a long distance Khan of Kalat ; the boundary being at long. 62® 
in parallel meridional valleys along the eastern £. Its name is supposed to be the combination 
range of the Tibetan plateau. In this peculiar of two Persian words, Mahi^khoran, Ichtbyo- 
feature of long parallel trenches and mountain nhagi. It was also known to the ancients as 
ranges is to be sought the key to the little under- Karmauia altera. From Cape Jashk on the 
stood geography or the great Siamese Peninsula Purali river, a distance of 500 miles, the shores 
system. It is ^d to be more than 2200 miles of the coast of Mekran are washed by the Arabian 
long. The Lusiad says — Sea. The country is one vast arid and sterile waste, 

‘See thro’ Cambodia Meikon»i river goes, mountains rising at the back wholly 

Well named the Captain of the waters, wlide destitute of both trees and vegetation. 

So many a summer tributary flows It is a district of hills and valleyB, in parallel 

To apread its floods upon the sands, os Nile ranges running east and west, but almost rainless. 

Inundate, it. gr«n banU „„ ^ 50 ^ ,00 

In the Irawadi and Mei-kong basins there are feet thick, containing fossil shells of the niioccne 
remnants of tribes strongly distinguished from formation. Between Gwadur and Ras Kuch are 
the dominant races, and tending, with Uie evi- many of the mud volcanoes called Chandr-kup, and 
dence of language, to show that uie ethnic history near Ras Jashk is a hot spring with temperature 
of Ultra-India is very ancient, and bos undergone of 128®. One group of the Chandr-kup, consisting 
repeated revolutions. One of the most remark- of three cones, is a mile to the W. of Huki and about 
able is the Ka-Kyen. They are described as 60 miles fi oia SanmianL The other group, consisting 
being in their appearance not Mongolian, aud of two cones, is about 10 miles N. of Ormara. 
totally different from the surrounding Shan, Alexander the Great, after his conquests in 
Burmese, and Chinese races. The Moi or Ka- N.W. India, returned through this province ; and 
inoi, on the opposite side of the Mei-kong, are said the sufferings of his army from want of water and 
to be black savages, with Negro features; they provisions were intense. There are, in Mekran, 
occupy the broad expansion of Urn Annara chain cyclopean structures raised by some unknown 
toward Kamboja, and appeiir to extend north- prior race. Tlicy arc called Ghorbasta or Ghor- 
wards along these inountams, luai'ching with the band, and bear a resemblance to the cyclopean 
Lau on the westward. The Kambojans style remains of Europe. They are built across ravines 
them Kha-meu. They are the Ko-men of Leyden to form tanks, aud on the declivities of mountains 
and the Kha-men of Gutzlaff. On the same side to distribute the water. They have been con- 
of the Mei-kong basin, but towards the sea, structed by an agricultural race, wlio on entering 
between lat. 11® and 12® N., a hill tribe, called it had foreseen that the country would not other- 
Chong, preserve more of Uie ancient Australo- wise support them. Tl»e race is supposed by Dr. 
Tamilian character than the surrounding tribes. Cook to have been a people with kindred habits 
In the Chong, the hair, instead of being stiff or to the Pelasgi. Arrian says that the fishermen on 
Jtarsh as in the Mongolian, Tibetan, aud prevalent the coast of Gedrosia lived in small huts, whose 
Ultra-Indian and Mdaya-Polynesiau races, is com- walls were composed of sea-shells i)ilod upon each 
paratively soft, the features are much more pro- other, aud their roofs of fish bones, the back- 
mineut, and the l)eard is fuller, — Bowring's Sianiy bones serving instewl of nifters. But the present 
ii, p. 28 ; Logan^ Journ. JmL Arch. population of Mekran is formed of many different 

MEI-TIIEI-LEI, the valley of Munmur; Bur- tribes and independent chiefs, of whom the 
mese call it Ka-tlie, the Bengalis Moglai, and Buluch are tlu* most numerous: a middle-sized 
Afisameso Mei-thei-lei. race of men, spare, muscular, aud active, and 

MEKUITAR, born at Sebaste in Cappadocia armed witli a matchlock, sword, shield, and 
A.b. 1676, was the founder of the order of the dagger. The common language of the country is 
Mechitarists, and reviver of Armenian literature, a corrupt Persian, mixed with Sindi, and the 
In 1691 he entered an Armenian convent at generality of the Balucli are Muhammadans of 
Sebaste, and subsequently became secretary to the Sunni persuasion. Those of the centre 
ArchbisliopMichaeL He secretly became a proselyte countries reside mostly in towns; tliose of the 
to the Romish Church, and in 1700 openly preached lower countries are scattered over the plains, in 
submission to the Pope. To escape the anger of hamlets of eight or ten huts, built of the branches 
the people, he fled to Smyrna, and to Uie Morea, of the palm, and covered with mats ; but the 
then under the dominion of Venice. On the Narhui race of Bunpur live in tents of black liair, 
conquest of the Morea by the Turks, he went to and remove from place to place as their flocks or 
Venice, where he founded a convent, set up a agriculture require their atteution. The women 
printing press, and published numerous Armenian of Mekran apuear freely in public. 
translaUons of the best European works, an The Gitchki is the most numerous tribe. 
Armenian grammar and dictionary, and in 1788 About half Uie population is of a sect of Muham- 
an Armenian Bible. He died 1749. madans called Ziggar. The mnritiuH* mid fishiiiL' 
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population of the little ports on the coast of 
Mekran, fjrom Sanmiani to Charbai, are denomin- 
ated Med, and comprise fourdivisionSf-^-theGuzbur, 
Honnari, Jellarzai, and Chelmarzai. 

Its natives on tbe sea-coast are of larger pro- 
portions and blacker complexions tl^n the 
northern ones, probably owing to their frequent 
intermarriages with the Negroes of Muscat and 
Arabia. The Mekrani are a puny and delicate 
race when compared to the wluchi or Brahui, 
owing perhaps to the climate, and their sensual 
lives, for which both sexes are notorious; they 
likewise drink great quantities of an intoxicating 
beverage made from fermented dates. The 
women of Mekran are usually veiy ugly, and 
proverbially unfaithful; they set no bounds to 
the gratification of their passions; at an early 
peri^ of their lives they are tottering under 
decrepitude and premature old age. 

The Biruvi tribe dwell near Bela ; they sell their 
children when in want. They are better looking 
than the Sidi, and, as they speak Sindi, Hindus 
prefer them as domestic servants. — Kinneir's 
Geog, Memoir^ p, 202 ; PoUinger*s Travels, 

MELA. Hind. A fair; gathering of the 
Hindus partly for business, partly for religious 
purposes. At some places the visitors number 
hundreds of thousands. A great religious gather- 
ing known as Magh^Mela is held at the junction 
of the Ganges and the Jumna at Allahabad. It is 
particularly crowded in the Khumb or twelfth 
year. The number of visitors is estimated at 
from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000. 

MELALEUCA (from black, and 

white), a genus of plants belonging to the natural 
order Myrtaceee. M. ericifolia, Smithy is a tall 
shrub of S.E. Australia, yields a comparatively 
large quantity of cajaput oil, and is of import- 
ance for consolidating muddy shores. M. genisti- 
folia and M. linarifolia can be grown in swamps ; 
M. parviflora, Lindley^ is valuable for fixing coast 
Bands; M. styphelioides, Smith, yields a hard, 
close-grained timber; M. squariosa and M. tri- 
chostachya, Lindley, are valued for growth in 
swamps. M. styphelioides, Smith, a tree CO feet 
high, and 2^ feet in diameter, of E. Australia. 
Its timber hard, close-grained, and stands well in 
damp situations. It is adapted for .swamps, and 
timber never known to decay. All these might 
be introduced into India. The tea tree of the 
Australian colonists is a species of Melaleuca ; and 

M. leucadendron, Linn., is the paper bark tree of 

N. S. Wales. — Von Mueller. 

MELALEUCA CAJAUPUTI. Itoxh. 

M. minor, Smith, D.C, 

Tldt tha hpu tshi, I Kayu puteh, . Malay. 

Cajaput tree, . . Enu. | 

The OH. 

Kayu puteh-ka-tel, Hind. 1 Kuyu-puteh-tailam, . Taw. 
Kayu-puteh-miniak, Mal. | 

The Malays give the name of Kayu-puteb both 
to M. cajaput! and M. leucadendron. It is a 
small tree with an erect but crooked stem, covered 
with thick, rather soft, light - coloured bark ; 
branches scattered, with slender twigs, which 
droop like those of the weeping willow. It is a 
native of the Molucca Islands, especially of Boeroc, 
Manipc, and of the S. of Borneo. According to Dr. 
Mason, is indigenous in the Karen forests of the 
Bouiheni provinces of Tenasacrim, but Dr. Mason 
has not observed it north of tiie valley of the 
Palouk river, about lat. 13® N. The leaves are 


collected on a warm, dry day iu autumn, and 
placed in d!ry sacks, in which they become heated 
and moist. They are then cut in pieces, maceiHted 
in water for a night, and then distilled. Two 
sackfuls of the leaves yield only about 3 drachms 
of the oil. This is clear and limpid, of a light 
green colour, very volatile, diffusing a powerful 
^our, having a warm aromatic taste, something 
resembling that of camphor, followed by a sense 
of coolness. Sp. gr. 0*914 to 0*927 ; soluble iu 
alcohol. When the leaves are distilled with 
water, a light and colourless oil first comes over, 
and then a men-coloured mid denser oil, which, 
with less om>iir, is more aci-id. It is sometimes 
adulterated with the oils of rosemary and of 
camphor ; it is diffusible, stimulant, autispasmodic ; 
and is used externally in rheumatism. — Hoyle; 
Crawfurd; Morrison; Com, Desc. p. 9; O’iS/i. ; 
Itoxh. ; Mason ; Voigt. 

MELALEUCA LEUCADENDRON. Linn., 
D.C.y Hoxb. A tree of the Moluccas, of Malacca, 
and of the N. and E. of Australia, as far as lat. 34® 
8., where it attains a height of 80 feet, with a 
stem up to 4 feet iu diameter on tidal ground. 
It can be utilized for such areas with great 
advantage, for subduing malarian vapours in 
salt swamps where no Eucalyptus will live. Its 
bark protects it against couflag rations. The 
wockI is fissile, hard, and close -grainetl ; is well 
suited for posts, ship-building, various artisans* 
work, resists the attacks of termites, and is 
almost imperishable under ground. — Von Mueller. 

MELANESIAN, a race with frizzled hair ; the 
Malaysians have straight hair. The Melanesian 
languages resemble Hebrew, Ai*abic, etc., in their 
power to form a causiil verb. In Maori, the 
prefix * whaka ^ gives to any word tins causative 
sense, viz. ako, learn, whaka ako, teach. In 
Nengoue, *a* is the prefix, as puja, rise ; apujani, 
elevate or raise. In Bauro, lia, hai, hau are pre- 
fixes, as Burutai, rise; hasurutai, raise. Id the 
New Hebrides there are several languages, — the 
Mai, thc Api with two dialects, the Ambryin, 
Paina, Vun-.Marama. The Mota is spoken in 
Banks Islands ; in tlie Solomon islands are the 
Bauro, UJana, Mara-niasiki, Mahaga, and Anudha; 
and in N.ew Caledonia, the Yehcn. — Bikmore ; 
Bishop Pattesnn. 

mklanorkh^:a usitatissima. Waii. 

Theot-seo, . . . Burm. I Kheu of . . . Manirur. 
Theet see yuing, . „ | Lignum vita) of , Peou. 

This black varnish tree or Btinnese varnish 
tree grows from Marjipnr southward to Tavoy, 
thus extending from hit. 11° to 25° N. At 
Kubbu, an extensive valley elevated about 500 
feet above the plains of Bengal, and 200 miles 
from the nearest seashore, it attains its greatest 
size, some of the trees having clear stems of 42 
feet to the firat branch, with a circumference 
near the ground of 13 feet. It forms extensive 
forests, and is associated with teak and sal, ami 
also with the gigantic wood -oil tree, a species of 
Dipterocarpus. It is in full foliage during tho 
rainy season, which lasts from the middle of May 
until the end of October. It is rare in tho 
Irawadi valley, but conunou in the forests cast of 
the Bitang river, particularly south-east of Si tang 
town. It is very common above the parallel of 
Tounghoo, and grows there to a girth of six feet, 
and it is plentiful iu the Toun^oo and Promo 
forests. Its wood is the lignum vitio of Pegii» 
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M&LANTUE8A KUAMNOIDEIS, 


MELEAGKINA MAKUAKITIFEUA. 


aud is of a dark red colour, or a dark brown, of 
dense structure, and of parUcularly fine close 
grain. It is yery strong, durable, hard, and 
tough, and is used by the Burmese for tool- 
helves and the stocks of their wooden anchors, 
etc., for the anchors of the Burmese boats are 
always of wood to which stones are lashed, the 
flakes being of Pyeug Khado, and the stocks of 
Theet-see or of some other heavy wood. Its m^at 
hardness and weight prevent its being employed 
in house-building, but it would answer for sheaves 
or block-pulleys, for railway sleepers, gun-stocks, 
rammer heads, and helves. It exudes a black oil, 
which is used by the Burmese as a varnish. The 
collecting season lasts from January to April. 
The oil is obtained by cutting a hole in the tree, 
about 3 feet from the ground, the cut being about 
4 or 5 inches deep into the trunk of the tree. 
The base is hollowed out to retain the oil. The 
whole of the hollow is cleared with fire, after which 
the oil exudes, and is collected in the hollow at 
the base, and removed at intervals. The oil is 
thus extracted year after year, and sometimes 
there are two or three holes in the same tree. The 
oil is allowed to settle, on which the clear part 
separates from a thick portion, which is called 
the * gand.’ If a growing tree is cut down, and 
cut to pieces, tlie oil exudes and concretes on the 
stem and end of the pieces, very much resembling 
camphor, with an aromatic smell also. It is said 
that a tree yields from 3 to 5 maunds yearly, i.e. 
240 to 400 lbs., value Rs. 10 per maund, and the 
same tree will yield oil for several years. It is a 
good balsamic medicine, and very generally used 
08 a substitute for copaiba. As a varnish it is a 
preservative to wood, to which it gives, with little 
trouble of application, a fine surface polish; it 
becomes, however, white and milky if exposed to 
wet. In Manipur it is used for paying river craft 
and for vanushiiig vessels designed to contain 
liquids. In Burma, almost every article of house- 
hold furniture intended to contain either solid or j 
liquid food is lacquered by means of it. The 
process consists in first coating the article with a 
layer of pounded calcined bones, after which the i 
varnish is laid on thinly, cither in its pure state | 
or variously coloured. The most difficult part 
consists in the drying. It is also much employed 
in the process of gilding ; the surface, being first 
Wsmeared with this varnish, has then the gold 
leaf immediately applied to it. Finally, the 
beautiful Pali writing of the Burmese on ivory, 
palm leaves, or nietsd, is entirely done witlv this 
varuisli in its pure state. — Artillery Records ; 
Voigt; Drs. Wullich^ PL As, Har.^ AVCkllandy 
Mason ^ Royle^ Brandis; Cal, Cat. Ex,y 1862. 

MELANTHESA RHAMNOIDES. Retz. 
PhylUiithuB vitU Idwa, R, | Ph. rhomnoides, lUU. 
Surosaruni, . . Hino. j Pavala pula, . . Tam. 

A shrub of the Coromandel coiwt. It has an 
attractive appearance from its bright red fruits, 
which are used medicinally. — Wight, 

MELANTHESA TUKBINATA. R, W. 

Ph. turbinatiu, Roxh, | Ph. simaianus, Wall 

A shrub of the Peninsula of India, where it is 
employed in medicine.— VPmAf. ^ 

MEI.ANTHIUM COOHIN-CIIINENSE. Snath, 
Tien-men-tung, CiilN. A trailing plant of Cochin- 
China and China. The tubm have the properties 
of s4iuills.— kSwu/A, M. M, C, 
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MELASTOMA MALABATHRICUM. L, 
Buro-phutika, . • Beno. | Kadali, .... Mal. 
Myeet-pyai, . . Bubm. | 

The Melastomads are an extensive natural order 
of TOlypetalous exogenous plants nearly related 
to Myrtacem. This shrub grows in the Moluccas, 
Sumatra, Cochin-China, Malay Islands, in both 
Peninsulas of India, in Orissa, Jellasore, Khaasya 
mountains, and Nepal. Its flowers are large and 
red, and it fruits the whole year. Its fruit is 
edible, and is also employed for a purple dye to 
cotton cloths. It is one of the black-aye plants 
of S.E. Asia. Its calyx opens like a lid, and 
bears a fruit which in taste and flavour strongly 
resembles the blackberry of temperate regions. 
The blossoms of the shoe-flower plant are used 
by the Chinese to dye leather black ; the juice of 
the cashew tree gives a black to linen, and the 
fruit of this melastoma affords a black dye. In 
j the Tenasserim Provinces, this species is a com- 
I mon weed. In Bengal the same plant is culti- 
vated as a garden flower, but it does not compare 
with the wild plant of Tenasserim. Other species 
— amoenum, decemfidum, and glaucum — grow in 
Tenasserim, Penang, and Singapore. — Roxh, ; 
Mason ; Voigt ; W, III 

MELEAGRINA MARGARITIFERA. Lam. 
The pearl oyster, which furnishes the finest pearls 
and finest nacre. When secreted in the globular 
form, it is the pearl ; when on the inner walls of 
the shell, the nacre. The pearl oyster is met 
wiUi in the Persian Gulf, Arabian coast, in the 
Japanese and American seas, on the shores of 
California, and near the islands of the South Seas, 
Bay of Bengal, Gulf of Manaar, Ceylon, and near 
the mouth of the Indus. Pearls are artificially 
produced by the Chinese, introducing beneath the 
mantle a grain of sand, around whicJi the nacrous 
substance is thrown. Pearl mussel spat or 
spawn is thrown out iu some years in great 
quantities, perhaps similar to the edible oyster of 
Britain, which threw much spat in 1849, and not 
again until 1860. The spat floats iu and on the 
water, and attaches itself to anything with which 
it comes in contact, attaining, it is said, the size of 
a shilling in six months. In its seventh year the 
pearl mollusc aXtaim its maturity as a pearl pro- 
ducer, pearls obtained from a seven-year oyster 
being of double the value of those from one of 
six years of age. In oysters under four yeai’S 
the pearls are not of any mercantile value, and 
after seven years the pearls deteriorate. Those 
from mussels of about four years old have a yellow 
tinge, and the older kinds a pinky hue, but pearls 
of a red and even black, as also with other colours, 
are also met with. Baghdad dealers prefer tlie 
round white pearl; those of Bombay esteem 
peails of a yellow hue and perfect sphericity ; while 
other nations choose the gems with a rich pink 
colour. There seem reasons to believe that pearl 
mussel spat is migratory, forming colonies at 
places remote from the parent bed. Between the 
years 1732 and 1746, there wtis little pearl fishing 
at Ceylon, and there were long suspensions 
between 1768 and 1796, between 1820 and 1828, 
and between 1837 and 1854, and during the last 
period the expenses were covered. The late Dr, 
Kelaart is stated to have been of opinion that tlie 
molluscs are capable of leaving their shellfl. In 
the Persian Gulf the pearl banks extend 300 miles 
in a straight line, and the best beds are level and 



MELEAGRI8 MEXICANA. 


MELIA AZEDARAGH. 


of white sand, overlyiug the coral in clear water, 
and any mixture of mud or earthy subatance with 
the sand is considered to be detrimental to the 
pearl mollusc. In the Persian Gulf there is both 
a spring and a summer fishery, and as many as 
5000 bwts will assemble from Bahrein and the 
islands, and continue fishing from April to 
September. The net revenue from that of 
Ceylon, from 1828 to 1837, was £227,131. Each 
boat is manned with a crew of twenty- three 
persons, ten of whom are divers, two divers to 
each stone, of which there are five in the boat. 
When fishing for Government or for a si)cculator, 
those receive three - fourths of all the produce. 
Peai'ls are obtained also from the Avicula mar- 
garitifera, the Unio margaritiferus, the common 
oyster, Anodonta cygnea, Pinna nobilis, Mytelus 
edulis, and Spondylus gsederopus. Pearls fouqd 
in Arcanom are violet, and in Anomiacepse purple. 
— Cornhill Maqazine^ August 1866. 

MELEAGRiS MEXICANA is the wild turkey 
of Mexico. It had been domesticated by the 
people of America before the discovery of that 
continent, and from it the domestic breeds have 
been derived. But the other wild species of 
America crosses with it. English turkeys are 
smaller tliari either wild species. The better 
known breeds are the Norfolks, Suffolks, white 
and copper-coloured, or Cambridge. In India 
the breed of turkeys has greatly degenerated in 
size, is wholly iriwipable of rising on the wing, is 
of a black colour, and its long pendulous append- 
ages on the beak are enormously developed. — 
Darwin^ Species. See Pavo. 

MELEGUETA PEPPER, Guinea grains, grains 
of paradise. This pepper is the seed of Amoinum 
grana-paradisi, a native of the coast of Guinea, but 
cultivated in tlie West Indies. 

MELETTA VKNENOSA. Cuv.etVal. Some 
specimens of Clupeonia perforata, procured by 
W. T. Lewis, Esq,, Assist, itesid. Councillor, 
Penang, were accompanied by the following 
account of a pHenomenon witnessed by that gentle- 
man during iiis official residence at Bcncooleu : — 
III 1822, great numbers of what was supposed to 
be an edible species presented the unusual 
appearance of having red eyea Many natives, 


of hills and valleys; the main ridge rising to 
3987 feet above sea-level at Bairat. The tea 
plant thrives in Melghat. In this tract are situated 
the forts of Gawilgarh and Namala, and the hill 
station of Chikalda, 3777 feet above the sea-level. 

MELIACE./E. Juss. The bead tree tribe of 
plants, with the genera munronia, melia, asadi- 
rachta, mallea, amoora, milnea, walsura, mono- 
cyclis, sphserosocme, dysoxylum, epicharis, san- 
doricum, lansium, heynea, xylocarpus, and aglaia, 
in the E. Indies, Java, the Moluccas, Assam, the 
Khassya, Nepal, the two Peninsulas, Ceylon, 
Sumatra, and Bengal. 'Species of tlie order nave 
bitter, tonic, and astringent qualities, and in some 
non-Indian species so strongly developed as to be 
dangerous. Azadirachta Indica bark is used in 
fever, and the bitter oil of its seeds externally; the 
pulpy fruit of the Lanseh is esteemed in the 
Indian Archipelago, and that of Milnea edulis is 
eaten in Sylhet, where it seems to resemble the 
leechee andlonganof China. — Voigt; Crawfurd. 

MELIA AZADIRACHTA. Linn., Roxh. 

Aria bepou, Rheede. | Azadirachta Indica, Juts. 
Kohomba in . Ckyu)N. Margosa tree, . , , Eng. 


Lien-tsze, . . 
Kudien-^ze, . 
Kin-ling' tsze, . 


I Nim, Hind. 

Veypam, .... Tail. 
I Yepa, T*l. 


after having eaten these fishes, were suddenly 
attacked with violent vomiting, which, in cases 
where remedies were not immediately applied, 
was known within an hour to terminaie fatally. 
At the same time, such of these fishes with the 
ordinary silvery eyes were, as formerly, eaten 
with impunity. This phenomenon recurred at 
Bencoolcn during the seasons of 1823 and 1825, 
but not of 1824. It was surmised that the 
poisonous fishes had fed on a gelatinous substance 
which at that season exudes from the beautifully- 
coloured coral reefs on that part of the coiist of 
Sumatra. It is, however, more probable tliat the 
poisonous fishes were shoals of Melotta venenosa, 
an inhabitant of the Seychelles and the iieigh- 
bouiing seas, which happened in those seasons to 
visit Sumatra. M. valencieunes describes this 
fish as being poisonous, and producing effects as 
noted above. In the Straits of Malacca, Clupeonia 
perforata has never been known to produce bad 
effects. 

MELGHAT, a hill tiact in the Ellichpur district 
of Berar. It is a section of the Satpura range, 
extremely ragged, and broken into u succesBion 
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An ornamental tree, very much planted in 
avenues and groves, common throughout India, 
Burma, in Hu-peh in China, and in Ceylon, gener- 
ally in a planted state, though occasionally in the 
forests ; it grows well in almost any soil in the 
plains, and occasionally attains very large girth. 
The wood is very like mahogany, beautifully 
mottled, hard, and heavy; it is much used for 
cart-wheels and ordinary building purposes, and 
old trees yield a first-rate furniture wood, and 
which is much used in Bengal in the manufacture 
of idols, as it is so bitter that no insect will attack 
it. The bark is very bitter ; the leaves beaten into 
a pulp are externully applied with great efficacy 
in cases of pustular eruptions, in rheumatism, and 
for bruises and sprains ; and the leaves ai*e useful 
in keeping away the boring-worm from books. 
The drieil leaves are often added to common 
poultices by the natives, and arc said to act in 
preventing glandular tumours from coming to 
maturity. The fruit yields au acrid bitter oil, 
which is exported from the Madras Presidency ; 
it is said to have valuable antispasmodic properties, 
and is anthelmintic and stimulant. It is used by 
the natives as a remedy in leprosy, and as a lini- 
ment for rheumatic affections; it is obtained by 
boiling or expression, is of a deep yellow colour, 
and is used for burning in lamps. The bark yields 
a gum which is said to be a stimulant. A toddy 
called veypam khalloo is obtained from young 
trees. — Ikddome, FI. Sylv. 

MELIA AZEDARAGH. Linn., D.C., Roxh. 
Kaclien ? or Jek of Bkas. Luiia-midella, . . Sikqh. 

Bavciia or Bay vena, Can. Male venibu, . . Tam. 

Zuuzulacht, . . . Egypt. Yepa mami, . . . Tel. 

Lilac or bead tree, Eng. Turka vepa, . . . „ 

Nini, ..... Hind. Sced—Hab-al-ban, . „ 

This species grows in Syria, the north of India, 
and in China. It is a handsome ornamental tree, 
attaining a height of about 40 feet, and a quick 
grower; it produces its sweet-scented, lilac-like 
flowers ini tne hot season. It is found sparingly 
as a planted tree throughout the Madras Presid* 
ency, Bengal, Mysore, Bombay, Africa, and has 



MBLIA BUKAYUN. 


MBLLIVORA INDICA. 


been natanHied In the aouth of Europe ; the wood 
of older trees is handsomely marked, rather dur- 
able. and in use for furniture, but is apt to split. 
The seeds are often strung as beads, and a valu- 
able oil is produced from them. The root is 
nauseous and bitter, and in use as an anthelmintic. 
— Beddoitity FL Sylv. ; Thunb. iii. p. 228 ; Roxh, 
MELIA BUKAYUN. itoyie. 

M. Mmperrirenf, Moaeh, 

Ban, Abab. Persian lilae, . . . Bno. 

Ka-ma-kha, . . Bubm. Maha-nimba, . Hikd. 

Bvergreen bead tree, Eno. Bakayun PiBS. 

Pride of China, India, ,, Parakht-i-asad, . * ,, 

A tree of Nepal, Kamaon, and Persia, with small, 
fragrant, lilnc-coloured flowers. It fruits all the 
year, being very ornamental when in blossom, and 
odoriferous. It is common in the Panjab and in 
the less elevated villages of Afghanistan, and up 
to 5000 and 6000 feet on the Himalaya. Below 
Chamba, up to 2800 feet, trees with 12 or 14 feet 
of girth may be obtained. The wood is yellowish, 
soft, brittle, and weak, but is bitter and not 
subject to the attacks of insects. It is a smaller 
tree than the M. azedarach. — Drs, Siewarty 0’5A, 
Hoxh.y Voigt; Gen, Med, Top, 

MELIA COMPOSITA. Willd.y W, and A, 

M. robusta, Roxh. | M. superba, BoQd>, 

Nimbara, . . . Mahk. Mallay vemb^, . Tam. 
Lunu midclla, . . Sinoh. | 

A very large, quick-growing, ornamental tree, with 
smooth dark-brown Wk. Common in Ceylon, in 
Malabar, Wynad, Coorg, Mvsore, South Canara, 
and other parts of the Madras Presidency. Its 
timber is very light and cedar-like, and in Ceylon 
is in use for outriggers of boats and for ceilings ; 
and it is said white ants will not attack it.— 
lh\ Gibson; Beddomey FL Sylv. 

MELIANTHUS MAJOR, frequent at the Cape 
of Good Hope. The genus derives its name from 
the copious secretion of nectar in the little de- 
pression at the base of the flower. To the natives 
this juice is a well-known dainty. It should be 
introduced into India. 

MELICA. Roxburgh (I p. S27) describes four 
species of this genus of plants, — diandra, digitata, 
latifolia, and refractii. M. nutans, Z., is the pearl 
gross of North and Mid Asia. 

MELICOCCA BIJUGA, Ziwn., has been in- 
troduced into India. It grows on the mountains 
of Central America, and in Jamaica ; the pulp of 
the fruit is of grape taste ; the seeds can be used 
like sweet chestnuts. — Voigt ; Von Muller. 

MELICYTUS RAMIELORU8, the Myhoe tree 
of New Zealand. Grows to the elevation of 25 to 
30 feet, but is of small circumference. Its wood 
is heavy, and is only used for obtaining fire by 
friction . — Be7i netVs Gatherings, 

MELIDlDiE, a family of badger-like animals. 
The following occur in N.E. Asia, viz. : — 

Arctonyx collaris, Cuv,y Blyth, 

MydauB, (?my, Uardw. | A. uonyx, Hodgson. 
Hog, Hog-badger, . Kno. 1 Bhala-sur, . . . Hikd. 

Nepal, Sikkim, E. Bengal, Assam, Sylhet, 
Arakan. 

Arctonyx taxoides of Sylhet, Assam. 

Mellivora Indica, Jerdon, 

UrHitaxuB inaurituB, Hodg. I Mellivora ratel, Blyth, 
RateluB IndicuB, Sehin, | 

Hhajrubhal, . . . BxNQ. I Tavakaradi, . . . Tam. 
Biju Hind. | Biyu-khawar, . . Til. 

Indian badger, all India. 


Meles albo-gularis, Blythy Taxidea leucora, 
Blythy or Tum-pha, and Meles albo-gularis, are 
three mammals of Tibet 

Helictis Nepalensis. Jerdon (Gulo, Hodg.y Bl}fth^, 
Oker, Nepal. Nepal wolverine, Nepal. Helictis 
orientalis is of Malayana. 

MELILOTUS, the Trifolium of Linnmus, a 
genus of the Fabacece, plants of Europe and 
Asia. M. Italica is cultivated in the north of 
India, M. leuoantha in Bengal, Assam, and the 
Peninsula. Cows fed on it are said to yield an 
abundance of milk. M. officinalis of Europe is 
used for flavouring Gruyere cheese. It is the 
Pai of the Burmese, the Asperuck of Hindustan, 
and the Zireer of Persia. M. parviflora is of 
Euro^ and Asia, and M. sulcata of N. Africa. 

Melilotus alba, DesrousseauXy Kabul dover or 
Bokhara clover. A fragrant biennial herb of 
S. Europe, N. Africa, and Central Asia. This 
plant attracted notice in Ireland. It is nearly 
allied to M. leucantha, and therefore not a true 
clover. It grows so freely as to yield in the 
season five or six cuttings of green herbage, from 
which, it is said, a considerable proportion of 
strong fibre may be obtained ; but w committee 
of the Irish Flax Society stated that the trials 
made in the steeping this plant were unsuccessful 
with them. Griflith saw large fields of melilot in 
the neighbourhood of Ava. Several native and 
foreign species are grown in India, — M. arvensis, 
Italica, leucanthus, officinalis, parviflora, and sul- 
cata . — Griffith ; Mason ; Royky Fib, PL p. 298 ; 
Murray, 

MELIOSMA ARNOTTIANA. Wight, 
Millingtonia Arnottiana, TT. | Sapindus microcarpUB, IT. 

A very common large tree in S. India and Ceylon 
at 4000 feet and upwards; very abundant at 
Coonoor on the Neilgnerries, where it is known as 
the Huli-makay (tiger-like) ; grows in the sholas 
of the Aniinallays, and is a most beautiful sight 
in June when in full blossom, its whitish panicles 
forming a perfect sheet of flowers over the top of 
the tree. The heart-wood of very old trees is 
striped reddisli and white, tiger-like ; the timber 
is spongy and light, but is occasionally used for 
rafters and jis firewood. M. dillcniaefolui, Walllchy 
grows in Simla, and M. VVallichii, Planch., in the 
Darjiling Hills . — Beddomey FL Sylv,; Brandis; 
Par. Ex.y 1878. 

MELISSA OFFICINALIS. Limi, 

M. graveolcHB, Host. M. poholusa, Opiz, 

M. Corsica, Host. M. occidentalis, Jtafin, 

Buklut-ul-fariatum, Arab. Mountain balm, . . £no« 
„ utrujyoh, „ Ram tulsi, . . . HlKD. 
Mekka Babsa, . . Dekh. Badrunjbuyeh, . Pkrb. 

Common balm, . . Eno. ParBi cunjankoray, Tam. 

The balm plant of Europe and Central Asia. It 
is sold in all the Indian bazars, and used medicin- 
idly. 

MELITHREPTUS PACIFICUS, or honey 
seeker of the South Sea Islands and Sandwich 
Ifilauds. A diadem of its feathers cost £150. 

MELLIVORA INDICA. Jerdon, 

UrauB IndicuB, Shaw. RateluB IndicuB, Schim, 

UrsitaxuB inauritua, Body, Mellivora ratal, Blyth, 

1 Bairn bhal, . . . Bkno. Tava karadi, . . . Tam; 

Indian badger, . . Eno. Biyu khawar, » . Tkl. 

Biju Hind. 

The Indian badger is found throughout the 
whole of India, from the extreme south to the 
foot of the Himalaya. — Jerdon, 
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MELLOON. 


MELON. 


MELLOON, Burmese defeated here by the two years, between 8000 and 10,000 trees of fine 
British indian army, 19th January 1826. old coffee. Mr. Gordon used to dig up the soil 

MELOGANNA BAMBUSOIDES. Triniut, The at the foot of the trees, and take out such gmba 
berry-bearing thornless bamboo of Chittagong and as he could find. 

the £. Archmelago. It is the Beesha Travancorica, The larvie of the moth called Agrostis septum 
Leddome. It grows beautifully erect on dry slopes is the very destructive black grub of the Ceylon 
of hills, height up to 70 feet, circumference to- coffee-planters. This pest is about an inch long, 
wants the base one foot. The fruit is very and is most abundant from August to Octob^. 
large, fieshy like an apple, and contains an edible The caterpillar lives in the ground, but comes out 
seed. M. humilis, JRoeper^ is a more slender and at night to feed, and is very common and injuri- 
smaller species ; M. Travancorica, Von Mueller^ is ous. They attack not only coffee trees, but all 
the Beesha Travancorica of Beddome. — Von sorts of vegetables and flowers, and are very de- 
Mueller, strucCive to gardens and in the field, as they eat 

MELOCHIA COHCHOKIFOLIA. Linn, everything that is artificially raised, despising grass 

Poonnacoo keera,* . Tam. I Tsjerou, .... Uriya. and weeds. They generally appear only on certain 
Ganukapeindi koora, Tkl. | fields, and will not go over an estate. The insect 

The whole of this plant, with the exception of is not confined to Ceylon ; its ravages are well 
the root, boiled in oil, is supposed on the Malabar known in India, at the Csto of Good Hope, and 
const to be an efficacious remedy for preventing Europe, where it injures the grain and beet-ix)ot 
bud consequences from the bite of a water- snake, crops. In Ceylon it attacks young coffee trees, 
^Ilortm Malaharicus, in Ains, Mat Med. gnawing off the bark round the stem just above 

MELODINUS MONOGYNUS. Roxh. Shan- the ground. Where the trees are very small, they 
ch’ang, CiiiN. A plant of India and China, one ^ bitten right off, and the tops sometimes par- 
of the Aj)ocynace®, said to yield an edible fruit — dragged under the ground, where the grubs 

Smith, Af.M.C.; RoxbAi. p. 66. raay easily be discovered and dislodged. The 

MELOE, a genua of the order of Colcoptera, damage which they inflict on plantations may be 
class Insects. The species are beetles with large estimated, when it is mentioned that Mr. Nietner 
and swollen bodies, and short oval elytra, lapping through them in one season, in certain fields, 
over each other at the base of the suture. They are ^ 25 per cent of the young trees he had 

sluggisli creatures, and feed on various plants, down. 

especially the species of ranunculus. When MELON. Under this name several vegetables 
alarmed, they emit from the articulations of their are known, viz. Citrullus cucurbita. Linn,, water- 
legs an oily, yellow or reddish liquid. Latreille vnelon ; Si-kwa, Han-kwa, CuiN., IWhuza, Hind. 
maintained that one insect was the Buprestis of ^'he water-melon is to be had at the same time 
the ancients, to which noxious qualities were ^'^d grown in a similar manner to, the Cucumis 
attributed. The females lay their eggs near tlie loelo. The seed should always be preserved 
ranunculus and other plants whose flowers are ^^he finest and richest- flavoured fruit, and is 

regularly visited by bees. After these are hatched, better for being three or four years old. Tile 
the larv® ascend into the flowers, and, attaching green melon is the finest flavoured, although 
themselves to the back of a bee, are carried into of the others are very good. The cause of 

the hive. Dr. C. V. Itiley mentions that the young melons growing finer in the sandy beds of rivers 
of all vesicants belonging to the Meloidce develop i® attributed to the temperature being more 
ill the cells of honey-making bees, first devouring equal abput the roots than it is in beds in the 
the egg of the bee, and then the lioney and garden, especially during the night. Cucumis 
bee-bread. They are all remarkable for passing dudaim, Queen Anne’s pocket melon, is a native of 
through several larval stages. The young Meloida) Persia, and produces a fruit variegated with 
are at first simple larvae, called triunguUns, running green and orange, and oblong, unequal green 
actively about, climbing to flowers visited by bees, ! spots ; when full ripe, it becomes yellow and 
to whicli they attach themselves. They have stout I then whitish. It has a very fragrant, vinous, 
thighs and claws, but feeble jaws. Only a few get musky smell, and a whitish, flaccid, insipid 
attached to the proper bees, the others perish. Once pulp. Cucumis melo, Linn., musk melon, melon ; 
in the cell, the creature eats the bees’ egg, and then Kharbuj, Kbarbuza, Hind., Sarda, Paliz, Hind. 
moults and assumes the second larval condition. Native of Jamaica, Persia? and Kabul? but 
111 this state it is clumsy and little locomotive, and cultivated throughout India. The rock, green, 
feeds on the honey store. It then becomes a snd musk melons are all sown in the Dekhan at 
pseudo-pupa, and later a third larva within the the same time, — ^generally in beds of rivers, where 
partially rent skin, the true pupa stage being still the soil is light and sandy. They are very seldom 
{ater. sown in gardena The seed is put down in Novem- 

MELOLONTHIDiE, the chafer group of beetles; her, three or four seeds together, with as rich 
tlity arc large ; their larvse feed on grass, the beetles manure as can bo procured. The plante must not 
on the leaves of trees, round which they fly in the be close together,— a disUnce of from six to eight 
evening. Under the name of white grub, one of feet is generally allowed. They come in about 
the insects injurious to coffee plants, are included March, and (xmtinue until the raios. In Bombay 
the larviB of various Melolonthida, the cockchafers they are in season at the same time, and a 
of Ceylon, which do much harm to coffee planta- second crop is grown during the rains ; this is 
lions, young and old, by eating the roots of the not the case in the Dekhan. In China, liquid 
trees. Mr. J. L. Gordon of Rambodde considered night -soilis largely used in the cultivation of 
the white grub to be by far ^e greatest enemy of melons. 

the coffee trees which the planter has to contend ^ Melon seed oil, Pitcha j^usjhum yennai. Tax., 
with, as he never knew a single tree recover after w obtained from the Cucumis melo. — Hogg; Voigt ^ 
their attack ; and they destroyed at Itambodde, in 0*Sh. / Roxh . ; Riddell ; Jajf 'reg. 
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MEMBU, the capital of the Abor people, on the 
borders of Assam. 

MEMECYTiON, agcnnsof plants, shrubs, or small 
trees of the E. Indies. M. cuncatmn is of the Central 
Province of Ceylon, at an elevation of ,*1000 feet; M. 
ellipticum, in the forest between Galle. and Ratna- 
nnra, at no great elevation ; M. Gardncri and M. 
ieucanthiim grow at a height of 2000 to 5000 
feet in the Central Province ; M. ovoideuin, in 
Ambagamowa; M. obiculare at Hioidun Corle; 
M. parviflorum, in the Central Province, at 7000 
feet; M. rhinophyllurn and M. rostratum at 3000, 
and M. sylvaticum is common in forests at an 
elevation of 4000 feet. M. angiistifolium, W. Ic.^ 
is common on the banks of Ceylon rivers, up to an 
elevation of 2000 feet; M. fuscescens, T/tie., 
occurs in Ceylon at Kokool Corle, at no great ele- 
vation ; M. macrocarpnin, T/ne., occurs in Ceylon 
at Ambagamowa, at an elevation of about 8000 
feet; M. rcvoUitum, Thw., foliis-coriaceis, has 
leathery leaves, ajid occupies Rambodde, 6000 feet ; 
M.‘ iimbellatum, Hurm ., called Coracaha by the 
Singhalese, is very abundant, up to an elevation 
of 2000 feet. M. varians, Thw.^ of the Ceylon 
('entral Province, at an elevation of 2000 to 5000 
feet. There are two varieties, — M. Wightii, Thw.^ 
M. amplexicaule, also a small tree of the Central 
Province, at an elevation of 3000 to 4000 feet. — 
Thtr.; Wifjhf, Ic. 

MEMEGYLON AMPT.EXICAULE. 11 

M. cordatum, Wa^(. | M. depro'^BUm, Bentk.^ Jfihccdc. 

A flowering elirub in the forests of the W. coast 
of India, used in medicine. It is the Nidain shetti 
of the Mnleali. — Roxh. ii. p, 260. 

MEMECYLON CAPITELLATUM. TAmu 

Welli-kahA, . . Singh. { Alli-chottu, . . . Tku 

A plant of Ceylon and Coromandel, with small 
blue flowers. Its ripe berries, Aali puudu, Tel., 
are eaten by the natives. It is a small bush, 
common in roost jungles on the Coromandel coast 
it has much pulp of a bluish colour and of an' 
astringent quality. It is M. edule, Roxh. — Ainslie; 

; VoifjL 

MEMECYLON RAMIFLORUM. Lam. 

M. tinotorium, Kesn.. Iron-wood tree. 
Mycn-khre tanyct, Burii. DoBdi-gaha, . . Binoh. 

Anjuna, Kurpa, . Mahr. Kaaba maram, . . Tau. 

Surpa, .... Kayam puvu oheddi, ,, 

Kana-yavu, . Maleal. Alaika, Alli-ohottu, Tel. 

This occurs in Sylhet, the Malay Peninsula, 
Teiiosscrim, Coromandel. Mahabaleswar, Kan- 
dalla, alon^ the Western Ghats, in the woods 
about Cochin, common in jungles in the Carnatic. 
The flowers are small, blue ; its leaves are used in 
dyeing yellow. The wood is brought into Madras 
for firewood, and a large quantity of the leaves 
are imported daily for dyeing purposes. Cold 
infusion of the leaves imparts a yellow dye. A 
crimson dve is also said to be obtained from them. 
It is a highly ornamental tree, with deep-green 
shining leaves ; fiowers in February and March, 
of a purple colour, with the calyx beautifully 
Btrealced on the inside. It bears its fiowers in 
compound corymbs, which contrast favourably 
with its shining green leaves. Wood is very 
strong and tough. Does not yield readily to wet. 
Is much employed, when procurable of sufficient 
size, for agricultural implements, cart furnish- 
in|f, etc.— Af. C C.; M. E. J, R.; Drs, Mason^ 
Oibion. 


MEMECYLON UMBELLATUM. Bum. 

M. amplexicaule, W, it A. I M. ■easilo, , W.AA. 
M. cordatum, Lam, I M. tinctorium, II! , 

M. rafniflorum, I/am. | Kora>kaha, . . \Singh. 

Under these names Colonel Beddomo unites 
several of the above species. He says the middling- 
sized tree occurs in all parts of the Madras Presi- 
dency and C(*ylon, and on the mountains is often 
a tree of considerable size. Grows in the Kodiii 
Karnal shola, on the Pulneys, at 7000 feet 
elevation, and the same form occurs on the Neil- 
gherries. The wood is very hard and close 
grained, and might answer as a substitute for box. 
In Ceylon the leaves are used in conjunction with 
the wood of Morinda ci trifolia and Camlpinia 
sappan for producing a permanent red dye. — 
Beddome^ FI. Sylv. 

ME.MNON, according to Hesiod and Pindar, 
was king of Ethiopia. jEschyliis said he was son 
of a Cissian woman, and Herodotus and others 
say he founded Susa, and led a combined army of 
Susanians and Ethiopians to the assistance of 
Priam, his father's brother, and perished in one 
of the battles before Troy. Tho Egyptians claim 
him to be their king Amunoph iii., whose statue 
became known as the vocal Memnon. Memuonia 
was tho name of several towns in Egypt and at 
Susa, supposed to have been built by Memnon, 
and there was a tribe of Memnones near Mcroe. 
Memnon has a statue of a highly crystallized 
sandstone or granular quartz. — Janmm^ Ed. 
Jburn.^ 1819, 

MEMPHIS, a city of the Pharaohs Misr, the 
town of old Cairo, neai- Cairo, was built out of 
the ruins of Memphis. 

MEM-SAHIBA. Anolo-Hindi. An English 
woman, a mistress of a house. 

MEN. Burm. a Burmese title bearing an 
ambiguous meaning, applied equally to a sing 
of England, tho Governor-General of India, to 
the king of Burma, and to all the high dignitaries 
of his provinces. 

MEN. Chin. Literally gate, is often used in 
Chinese to designate a religion. Hius Kiog-Men, 
the Luminous Gate, is the BynoD 3 rm of Luminous 
Religion, and in the monument of Si-ngan-fou is 
used for Christianity. — Nuc^s Chriatianity^ i. p. 62. 

MEN ADO. The tongue of land in the north ol 
Celebes, known administratively under the name 
of the Dutch Residency of Menado, comprehends 
all the northern extent of the island, from the 
bay of Palos in the west to the Cape of Taliabo 
in the east, and comprises the great bay or arm of 
the sea of Gunong-tello, which stretches in a 
westerly direction between the two peoinsiilas. 
The Residency includes under its jurisdiction the 
whole federative states of Minabasa, the small 
kingdoms of the northern coast, the very ex- 
tensive districts in the west part of the Peninsula, 
where Government exercises sway, besides the 
islands of Sangir and Talaut to the north, as 
well as the lesser islands of the west coast and the 
large gulf of TominL In 1882, Menado, Minahasa, 
and Gorontalo had an area of 1267*2 Dutdi geo- 
graphical square miles, with 776 Europeans, 
231,857 Indigenes, 2356 Chinese, and 62 others. 
The Alfoura population are in the elevated and 
woody parts of Kayeli, Toradia, and Tomeiku. 
Near Menado is a race oaUed Bintek, strong but 
intractable, who have hitherto resisted all dorts 
to improve them. Some of the less civilised tribes 
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have BeinirPapuan features and hair, while in 
some villagee the true Celebes or Bugi physiog- 
nomy prevails. The plateau of Tondano is chiefly 
inhabited by people nearly as white as the Chinese, 
and with very pleasing semi-European features. 
The people of Siao and Sangir much resemble 
these, and Mr. Wallace believes them probably to 
be immigrants from some of the islands of North 
Polynesia. The Papuan type will represent the 
remnant of the aboriginca The languages con- 
tain a Celebes - Malay element and a Papuan 
element, along with some radical peculiarities 
derived from the Siao and Sangir Islands farther 
north, and therefore probably derived from the 
Philippme Islands. — J. I. Arch.; Wallace; Horsb. 

ME-NAM, a river of Cochin - China, has its 
source iu the mountains of Yun-nan in China. It 
receives many tributaries in its course, divides 
itself after receiving the waters of the Phitsatok 
branch, and again unites above Bankok, where, 
with a depth of from 6 to 8 fathoms, it rolls its 
magniiiceiit tide into the Gulf of Siam. Mc-nam 
iu Siamese means mother of waters. The old 
name is Me-nam Chau Phya. It is only navigable 
to a disttiQce of about 80 leagues. It rises and 
falls like the Nile, the Indus, the Ganges, the 
Brahmaputra, and the Irawadi. There are 20 
waterfallB between Zimmay and Bankok. It has 
a course of 453 miles, or 800 miles including its 
windings. The town of Bankok is 27 miles from 
its mouth, on an islet, in lat. 13® 68' N., and long. 
100® 34' E . — Bi tcring's Siam. 

MENANDER. About the Ist century n.c., a 
Scythiai* race swept southwards from the frontier 
of China, and submerged Bactria. The Mace- I 
donians were driven from Kabul into the Panjab. 
The Greek captain Menander, and afterwards 
Apollodotus, passing through the Khai bar, overran 
the valley of the Indus, and reduced Oujerat and 
Kashmir. The Greeks were afterwards crnslied 
between the advancing Scythians and the great 
Indian empire of Magadha. Of all the kings who 
followed Eukratides, Menander and ApollodotUB 
alone are mentioned by classical authorities. 

MENANGKABAU, a state in Sumatra, the 
original country of the Malay race. 

MEN A VAN, Maleal., pronounced also 
Menon, corruptly Menewar. The village or dis- 
trict accountant in Malabar ; according to some, 
the appropriate designation of a Maleala Sudra, 
Nair writer or accountant; same as the Karnam 
of the Tamil race. — Wilson^s Glostary. 

JIENCIUS, known in Europe, is the Chinese 
^ilosopher Meng-teze, who died about B.c. 317. 
See Meng-taze. 

MEND. Hind. A dam, a dyke, the boundary 
of the villas lands or of the lands of a village. 

MENDHi or Henna. Hind. Lawsonia inermis. 
Its leaves are used as a dye for the beard dnd hair, 
and for fingers and for horses' tails ; they are also 
ppven to goats and sheep, etc., when attacked by 
Itch . — Powelly i. p, 462. 

MENDHI. Hind. A Muhammadan bride's 
paraphernalia. 

MENDICANTS. Mendicancy in India, Burma, 
and Tibet, amongst Muhammadans and Hindus and 
Buddhists, is largely associated with their religious 
views, and begmng is supposed iu a great measure 
to be honourable, a bMjro of relinon, and the 
honour^ occupation of did age. Some of these 
religionists are professed ascetics; those of the 


Hindu faith wander about in the scantiest of 
garbs, with profusion of ashes on their forehead, 
beads round their necks, and devotional phrases 
and verses in their mouths. They visit the most 
pious of their re8j)ective castes and sects, and 
extort money. The fact that so large a number ore 
professed mendicants is an important one, both 
from a social and political jK>int of view. Poverty 
is an evil in any land ; but when a large portion 
of the populace of any country try to remedy the 
evil by systematic begging, then the evil to the 
whole land is rendered tenfold worae. Hand in 
hand with vagrancy go half the crimes that sully 
hitman nature. 

Amongst Hindu mendicants aro the Vaishnava 
Eyragi, §aiva Sanyasi, Ramanaya or worahippers 
of Hama ; Nanik Panthi, followers of Nanik ; 
Kahir Panthi, Sukhee Bhava, Khelanta Jogi, 
Kaniiphata Jogi, Shurevuri, Aghora Panthi, 
Brahinachari, etc. They have their various forms of 
austerities. Mr. W ard was informed that in his day 
scarcely less than an eighth part of tiu' whole popu- 
lation abandoned their proper employ ments, and 
lived as religious mendicants by begging. Many 
of the more enlightened Hindus and Brahmans 
I hold these mendicants in the utmost contempt, 
and would consider their being compelled to work 
as a great blessing conferred upon the country. 

The Abdhut is a Hindu mendicant of the Vaish- 
nava or Saiva sect. The term is from the Sanskrit 
Avndhuta, and this class are supposed to have 
shaken off the trammels of humanity. 

The Akas-mukhi, from Akas, the sky, and 
Mukim, the face, are religious ascetic mendicants 
among the Hindus, who hold up their faces to the 
sky till the muscles of the back of the neck 
become contracted and retain posit ’on. 

The Atit religious mendicant is usually a Vaish- 
nava. 

Gosain mendicants worship Siva in the form of 
I the lingam, Sanyasi worship Vishnu ; Sanyasi 
mendicants and the ancient ascetic Viragi arc 
followers of Ramanuj. Mendicants carry water 
from the Ganges to a great distance. The 
four orders of Hindu life are not now given effect 
to. The Bhikshuna, the mendicant of the fourth 
order, may now have a wife and family. 

Jogi, ascetic religious mendicants, are followers 
of the Saiva doctrines taught by Gorakhnath. They 
have several sections. But, in popular acceptance, 
Jogi is a term of almost as general application as 
those of Sanyasi and Bairagi, and the vagrant 
mendicants who so style themselves usually 
follow the dictates of their own caprice os to 
worship and belief, often assuming the character 
as a mere cloak for obtaining a lazy livelihood. 
Indeed, the Jogi, more than other religious 
mendicants, add to their religious personification 
more of the cnountebank character. Most of the 
religious mendicants deal in fortune-telling, in- 
terpretation of dreams, and palmistry; they are 
also often empirics, profess to cure diseases with 
specific drugs or with charms and spells; but 
besides these, the Jogi is usually muaical, and 
lays and singa. He often travels with a amall 
ullook, a goat, or a monkey, whom he has taught 
to exhiMt tricks. The dress of the Jogi is gener- 
ally a cap and coat or frock of maov colours. 
They profess io worship Siva, and often cairv 
the lingam, like the Jangama, in their cap. All 
classes and aects assume the character, and even 
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Muhammadan Jogi are not uncommon. The number. It is the Burmese firet book of reading, 
Hindu Saringihar Jogi carry a Saringi or small after the pupil has mastered the Than Bon Gyee 
fiddle, with which they accompany their songs ; or spellinff-book. The Mengala Thut are chanted 
these are usually Bhasha stanzas on religious or occasionally to drive away the evil one. It was 
mythological topics, amonmt which are stanzas translated oy Professor Childers, 
ascribed to Bhartrihari, ana a Puranic legend of MENG-TSZE, the Mencius of Europeans, a 
the marriage of Siva and Parvati is peculiarly great philosopher of China, died B.c. 817. His 
celebrated. The Saringiham beg in the name of system of philosophy was in favour for 1800 
Bhairava (Siva). The Dorihar Jogi sect are years. 

small pedlars, selling thread and silk. The Mat- MEN-GU. Borm. Elseagnus conferta, also 
syendri or Moch’ch -lendri J ogi take their name from the Garcinia mangostana, Li nn. 

Matsyendra, whom they regard as their founder ; MENGUN, a town near Mandalay, the capital of 
and the Bhartrihari Jogi, from a traditional refer- Burma, famed for its great ^goda, the Sen-byu. 
cnce to him as their founder. The varieties of It was built a.d. 1816 (Burmese yw 1178) 
the Jogi cannot be specified ; they arc all errants, by Bagyeedau Piyah, grandson of king Bodo 
fixed residences, or maPhs, of any Jogi except the Piyah. 

Khan Phata rarely occurring. MENHIR, a standing-stone used as a monu- 

Besidcs the above, mention may be made of ment to the dead. See Cairn ; Khassya. 
the Hindu devotees, — Abhyagat, Akali, Aghora, MENISPERMACEdS. Z>.C. The Cooculus 
Bahikatha, Bhartrihari, Brahmachari, Bhat, Baitali tribe of plants, comprising the genera Anamirta, 
bhat, Bhau-nipya byragi, Digainbar, Gosain, Jati, | Clypea, Cyclea, Cocculus, Epibatcrium, Pselium, 
Jogi, Kaiiphatta, Kapali, Karta bhoja, Khaki, Gynostemma, Cissampclos, Strahania, Phytocrene, 
SAnyasi, Sewara suthra, Udasi. Natsiatum, and Coscinium. Ibe plants formerly 

In Buddhist countries, the Phoungyes pass arranged under the genus Menispermum are now 
rapidly through the streets, ringing a bell to placed to the genera Anamirta, Cocculus, Cos- 
attract attention, but otherwise accepting the un- cinium, Clypea, and Tinospora. 
solicited offorings of th«^ people, for the daily MEN- JOGI. Maiir. A class of Jogi mendi- 
food of their monasteries. cants in the Mahratta country, worshippers of 

The Muhammadan religious mendicants are the Bhairava. — lPt7s. Glosn. 
darvesh (darvis) of Persia and fakir of India. MENON is not a Travancoro title, strictly 
Their sections in India and Persia are about ten sj>eaking, but has been brought into that state 
in number, but some in India are not respectable, from North Malabar, and indicates that the 
Mendicancy has undoubtedly greatly diminished holders’ ancestors immigrated from that district, 
since the middle of the 19th century; it is MENTAUS, also Jumberit, a tree of Java : the 
not <leemed reputable, and people give leas wood is white and fine-grained, and is usea for 
ffeely. But when a marriage is being celebraUid, inlaying, for furniture, and cabinet-work, 
either in a Hindu or Muhammadan household, the MENTHA, Mint. 

professional beggars of the sect, bhat, ghatak, Nanc^ .... Arab. Podinah, . Hind., Pxiuu 
naga, ray wo, and fakir, hang about the doors, and Bu-di-na, . . . Burm. Jia mania, . . M^at. 

exact largest. .... Tam. 

The Buddhist mendicants of Tiliet are not better A genus of plants belonging to the natural 
than the Muhammadans, but those in Burma and order lAmiaceae or Labiatse. M. sylvestris, M. 
Siam arc more respected. The Jangama priests viridis, M. piperita, and M. arvensis, rcmarkablo 
and Vaishnava mendicants of Mysore wound for their odour and taste, have long been used 
themselves to extort alms. It is called Pavada. — in medicine, and some as sweet herbs. M. arvon- 
iVihon in Ondh RepL p. 121. sis. steins and leaves ^rminative, antispasmodio, 

MENES. The nrst who is said to have reigned stomachic, alexipharmic. Infusion, as a cooling 
in Egypt was Menes or Mena, the Eternal, from drink, also os an eye lotion. M. birsuta, M. 
whom the later kings traced their lineage, crispa, and M. Canadensc leaves are used for tho 
According to Egyptian chronologists, he came to extraction of peppermint oil. The oil is used as 
the throne about 1500 years before the Persian application to tno head, and in the manufacture 
invasion, that is to say, 2000 years before the of peppermint pastilles. A kind of camphor, 
Christian era. The accepted date is B.c, 3623. prepared from the oil at very low temperature. 
He was probably the Minos of the Greeks, their strongly polarizes light. It takes the form of 
earliest law-maker and their judge of the dead.— transparent and colourless crystals. M. incana, 
Sharpe' ft Egypt, ii. p. 9. Willde., is Persian mint, A species of Japan, the 

MENG-Ba or Ming-ba. Burm. In Amherst, peppermint camphor, yields a crystalline substance 
a timber used for house-posts and rafters. called minthoL 

MENG-DONO, the sacred stone monuments of MENTHA PIPERITA, the p^permint, grows 
Tibet On each of its ends are inscribed the wild in Europe, Asia, N. and S. America. Its 
words, Om Mani Padmi Horn, — Oh I the jewel of aroma is almost destroyed by drying. It is an 
the lotus, or Oh 1 the jewel on the lotus, or Hail aromatic stimulant, and the most pleasant of all 
to him of the lotus and jewel the mints. It is employed in medicine for several 

MENG-GYL Burm. The commissioner of a purposes. The essential oil is greenish^ellow, 
province. Meng-tha, son of a prince. Meng- and very liquid ; after long keeping, it deposits 
long, a ruler. Meng-shim-byin, a king. crystals of camphor ; it is useful in flatulent 

MKNGLATHU^orMangalaThok in Sanskrit, diseases, and in the early stages of mahgnant 
Mangiila sutra in Pali, Mangida sutta in Burmese, cholera. Dissolved in spirit, it constitutes the 
written. Mangalasutt, pronounced Mangala Thok. tincture or essence ; distuled with water, it forms 
It is the blessed instruotions of Gautama; the the p^permint water of the shops. — O'Sh, 
beatitudes of the Buddhists of Burma, eleven in MENTHA PULEGIUM, or Pennyroyal, is found 
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in wet ditches in most parts of Europe, also in 
the Caucasus, Chili, and Teneriffe. 

MENTHA ROYLEANA. Bcnth. 

KuRhma, .... Bkas. Koshu, . . . Sutlej. 
Yurn, Piulnn, . Chknab. VMnnne, Tranb-Indus. 
Vu*n, . . . Kangra. Mushk tara, . „ 

Baburi, . . . Jhelum. 

Grows common in the plains, Trans-Indus, and 
either M. iruiana or M. Roylcana grow in the 
Himalaya and Tibet to 11,000 or 12,000 feet. 
M. incana is also occasionally cultivated in ganlcns, 
and its leaves arc otlicinal as an astringent. M. 
Koyleana is much used by the hill people of the 
Himalaya. — Ainslie ; Roylc ; O'Sh, ; Stewart. 

MENTHA SATIYA. RojO, 

M. arvensia, Linn. | MarBh whorlcd mint. 
Nana, llubbuk, . Arab. Pudina, . . . Hind. 

Bu-dina, . . . Burm. | Widda, .... Tam. 

This is found wild in Kashmir at elevations of 
5000 to 9000 feet, and it is grown in gardens 
^throughout India. It is officinal at liahoje, and 
is prescribed by the Muhammadans in dyspeptic 
complaints, and to stop vomiting. — Drs. OVs'A., 
Honiq.s Stewart. 

MENTHA VIRIDIS. Linn. Spear-mint. 

pHhari poilina, HiNl). | Pddina kolii, Hind., Pkus. 

Pound in the milder parts of Europe, the CanaricH. 
Cape of Good Hope, and America, both North 
and South. It is a native of Kashmir, and is 
cultivateii throughout the E. Indi<‘sfor its essential 
oil and Its distilled water ; greatly resembles M. 
piperita. The colour, however, is of a deep green. 
It is given ns a stimulant in cholera. — Dr. Stewart. 

MENTIKO, a gay festival of I he Kanawnri, 

MENU. The Menu of the Hindus are Boven, — 
Swayambhuva (who by some is termed an incarna- 
tion of Brahma), Swarochesa, Uttoma, Tamasa, 
^ivata, Chaishu^a, and Satyavrata. Sir William 
Jones has considered Swayambhuva to have been 
Adam, and Satyavrata, Noah. 

Menu, the name of the author of a book called 
the Institutes of Menu, composed at least 800 
but probably 1200 years before Christ. Menu’s 
Institutes are later than the Vedas, and show the 
legal, social, and political rather than the poetical 
and religious aspects of Brahmanism. But it is a 
compilation of the customs current among the 
various races in India, and therefore contains 
many contradictory passages. Many of his dicta 
by no means tend to elevate the condition 
of women. In his lengthened catalogue of 
things pure and impure, he, however, says the 
mouth of a woman is constantly pure, and he 
ranks it with the running waters and the sun- 
beam ; he suggests that their names should be 
agreeable, soft, clear, captivating the fancy, 
auspicious, ending in long vowels, resembling 
words of benediction. Where females are 
honoured, he says, there the deities are pleased ; 
but where dishonoured, there all religious rites 
become useless ; and he declares, that in what- 
ever house a woman not duly honoured pro- 
nounces an imprecation, that house, with all 
that belongs to it, shall utterly perish. Strike 
not, even with a blossom, a wife guilty of a 
hundred faults, says another sage, — a sentiment so 
delicate, tliat Reginaldi de Bom, the prince of 
troubadours, never uttered any more refined. 
Menu lays down some plain and wholesome rules 
for the domestic conduct of the wife ; above all, 


he recommends her to preserve a cheerful temper, 
and frugality in domestic expenses. Some of his 
texts savour, however, more of the anchorito than 
of a persor conversant with mankind ; and when 
ho commands the husband to be reverenced ns a 
god by the virtuous wife, even though enamoured 
of another woman, it may be justly doubted if 
ever he found obrclicnce thereto ; or the scarcely 
less difficult ordinance, for a whole year let a 
husband bear with his wife who treats him with 
aversion, after which probation he is permitted U> 
separate. 

Menu has imposed obligations towards the 
Brahman little short of adoration, but these are 
limited to the learned in the Vedas; and he 
classes the unlearned Brahman with an elephant 
made of wood, or an antelope of leather, nullities 
save in name. And he adds further, that as 
liberality to a fool is useless, so is a Brahman use- 
less if he read not the holy texts, comparing the 
person who gives to such an one to a husband- 
inan w'ho, sowing seed iu a b»irren soil, reaps 
no gain ; so the Brahman obtains no reward 
in heaven. These sentiments are rep<;atcd in 
rnuneroiis texts, holding out the most powerful 
imhicerncntfi to the Briihmanioal class to cultivate 
their minds, Kince their power consists solely in 
their wisdom. F(ir such there are no privileges 
too extensive, no homage too great. A king, even 
though dying with want, must not receive any 
tax from a Brahman learned in the Vedas. His 
person is Ra(;rcd. Never shall the king slay a 
Brahman, though convicted of all possible crimes. 
Banishment, with person and property untouched, 
is the declared punishnjcnt for even tlie most 
heinous ^.iriincs. A Brahman may seize without 
hesitation, if he be distressed for subsistence, 
the goods of his Sudra slave. What prince could 
gain wealth by oppressing these (Brahmans), who, 
if angry, could frame other worlds and regents of 
worlds, and could give birth to new gods and 
moi bds ? 

The code of Menu is still the basis of the Hindu 
civil jurisprudence, but is received according to 
the interpretations and modifications of approved 
commentators. Since his time the Sudra races of 
Hindus have ceased to be slaves, but until the 
early part of the 19th century widows continued 
to immolate themselves on the funeral pyre of 
their husbands; intcrnmrriages between castes 
have hccoino prohibited ; Brahmans have taken 
to soldiering, and to live apart in separate villages, 
or in a secluded port of the village ; caste 
distinctions have become more rigid, except 
in the interested relaxation of the Brahmans ; 
animal food has become prohibited to large classes 
of Hindus, the avowed imposts on the land 
doubled, and the laws less liberal towards women. 
— ToiTs Rajasthan ; Elph. ; Cole. Myth. Hind. ; 
Menu by Hanghton. See Manu. 

MEO, a tribe of cultivators in the Dehli province, 
inhabiting the low hills about Gurgaon. 

MER signifies a hill in Sanskrit, hence Komul- 
mer, or pr^rly Kumbbomer, is the bill or 
mountain of Kumbho ; A jmir is the hill of Ajya, 
the invincible hill. M^r is pronounced with tlie 
long ^ like m6re in French . — Totfs Rajasthan. 

MER, a ^ace of the AravalH, nossibly noticed in 
the code of Menu as the Meda who must live 
without the town, and maintain themselves by 
slaying the beasts of the forest; the Mod or Mair 
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MERGAL. 


MEKDUI. 


are possiblj meant. General Cannlogham 
thinks the Mer of the Aravalli are the same race. 

MERGAL, Marakal, or Markal : Tamil Marakkal, 
a grain measure in use at Madras, containing 8 
padi or measures, and being l-12th of a kalam. 
It formerly contained 750 cubic inches, but is 
now fixed at 800 cubic inches ; 400 markal = 
1 garce or garisa. 

MERGARDEYA, one of the Puranas ; a 
Hindu sacred book. See LakshmL 

MERGHANT. A great part of the Hindus of 
British India follow mercantile pursuits. Many 
Muhammadans, of Arab and Hindu descent, as 
the Moplah, the Labbai, the Bora, the Mehinan,are 
active merchants. The Parsee race are extensively 
engt^cd in commerce. The Baboo of Galcutta, 
chiefly of Sudra origin, are also great merchants. 
The Ghettyar of Madras, all of them Yaisya 
Hindus, are also largely engaged ; and there are 
80 dans of Rajputs engaged in commercial 
tratvsactions. These Rajput tribes are known as 
the Marwari. Many of the Hindus of Gutch and 
Gujerat are largely eng^ed in foreign trade with 
the west coast of Africa, and have been great 
slave-dealers, occupving* the coast from Zanzibar 
to Mozambioue. The Parsees have spread from 
Gujerat ana Bombay into Madras, Galcutta, 
Rangoon, Singapore, Ghina, and London, and the 
chief towns on tne coasts of the south and east of 
Asia have traders from most parts of Western 
Asia, from Europe, and from America. 
MERGURY, 

Hydrargyrum, . . Lat. 
Sim-ab, .... Pkrb. 
Parada, Rasa, . . Sansk. 


Abuk, Zibakh, . • Arab. 
Shwuyyiu, Hung, . Chin. 
Mercure. Vif-argent, Fr. 
Qnicksilber, . . Grr. 
Para, Hind. 


Rasam, 


Tam., Tkl. 


Mercury or quicksilver was known to the 
ancients. The wmans and Arabs seem to have 
employed it as a medicine externally, and the 
Hindus prescribed it internally. It is found in 
China, at Almaden in Spain, at Idria in Gamiola, 
and likewise in S. America. Mercury was found 
by Dr. J. P. Malcolmson in the lava of Aden and 
in the laterite on the western coast of the Penin- 
sula of India. It occurB usually as the native 
bisulphuret or cinnabar, combined with silver, 
forming a native amalgam ; of with chlorine, as 
in horn mercury. It is chiefly obtained from the 
sulphuret by distillation with lime or with iron, 
which, combining with the sulphur, the met^ 
distils over and is condensed. Quicksilver is said 
to be brought to Ava from China. 

Bichloride of Mercury, corrosive sublimate. 
Hydrargyri biohloridum. | Bus'oapoor, Guj., Hind., 
I Tam. 

This is white, with an acrid, metallic, and per- 
sistent taste, without smell. It is met with in 
small crystals, or in semi-transparent masses: It 
is made in many parts of British India, and seems 
to have been long lunown to and prepued by the 
natives of India. It is much used as a preservative 
of timber, canvaa, etc., from the ravages of 
mildew, the dry rot, and of white ants. A solu- 
tion is made in the proportion of one pound to 
four gallons ol wate, and in this the article to be 
protected is steeped a variable time, according to 
Its nature. 

Chloride of Mercury. 

Xlydnagyri ehloridum. | Oslomsl, .... Emu. 

Several preparattons of meioury are described 
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by the Sanskrit and Tamil writers. Dr. O'Shaugh- 
neasy examined the processes, and found that they 
generally led to the production of a mixture of 
oabmel and corrosive sublimate. The ras-karpur 
is usually calomel. Once, however, he met a 
^cimen which was corrosive sublimate of the 
finest kind. 

Rusaapuspum, in great repute amongst the 
Tamil people, appears to be a^oiniateredl^ them 
in larger doses than any other preparations of 
this metal. But it g^enenuly happeps that throu^^ 
defective manipulation a mixture of calomel and 
bichloride is formed. 

Shavirum is a strange compound, administered 
by the Tamils in very small quantities ; is a harsh, 
uncertain, and dangerous preparation. In ibe 
mode of preparing it, the vapours of calomel 
simultaneously rising and meeting the chlorine 
are converted into the bichloride of mercury. 

Nitrate of Mercury, Hwang shing-yoh, Chin. 
Made in Ghina by heating and subliming a mixture 
of red led, mercury, sulphate of iron, and nitre. 

Nitric Oxide of Mercury. 

Hung'shing-yoh, . Chin. | Hung-Bhing-tan, , Chin. 

This is a mixture of peroxide of mercury and a 
little nitrate of mercury, made by fusing cinnaballr, 
nitre, alum, realgar, and sulphate of iron. 

Bed Oxide of Mercury. 

Hung'fen, . . . Chin. | San-Bien-tan, . . CiiiN* 

It is prepared in Hankow : nitre is melted in 
a small boiler, alum is added, and mercury is 
put into the middle of the mass. The red oxide 
IB obtained as sublimated scales of a brick-red 
colour. — Smith; 0*Sh. Bang.Phar,; Mason; Royle, 

MERDIN, a city in Diarbekir, Asiatic Turkey, 
lat. 87*^ 26' N., and long. 39'’ 59' E. It is situated 
on the slope of the Karajadagh or ancient Mount 
Masius ; population about 11,000,* of whom 1500 
are Armenians and 200 Jews. Merdin Rocks are 
at the Baghdad frontier towards Gonstantinople. 
The pasbalik of Baghdad extends from the Merdin 
Rocks to the mouth of the Shatt-ul-Aiab. 

MERDUI, a Brahui tribe of shepherds living 
near Khozdar, who obtain antimony and lead from 
the hills of Kapper. Writing of Jhalawan, Dr. 
Gook says the monntain range of Baluchistui is 
Hie great natural boandar|r of Western India, and 
may be described, figuratively, as composed of a 
vast under structure, surmounted by parallel rows 
of walls (represented by mountain ranges) cut 
through here and there by long and meandering 
passages. Amongst these mountains the Merdm 
tribe of the Brahui obtain lead ore. and reduce it 
A place called Seman is situated amongst low 
sandstone hills, black externally, with fr^ments 
and boulders of dark blue limestone, andarenaoeous 
nummulitic rock scattered around. Beneath the 
sandstone is a red sandy clay, and in this is 
found red-ore, carbonate of leiMl in thin, flat, 
tabular masses, looking like a broken-up rein, 
which are oovered externally with a layer of 
oaloareous earth that prevents them from being 
essilv detected. The sh^herds poke about witS 
a stick, pick up any promising pieces, roughly 
estimate the specific gravity the hand, and tf 
they have not the proper weighty reject them. At 
Khozdar the implements for reducing the lead 
ore are very nufe : a rcnigh fcriume, with four 
npright square stones and a hole below to insert 
the nosde of a pair of bellowa 
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MKKEL 


MEUKARA. 


MEREI. Taii. a ceas paid by miraaklans for 
the communal expenses. 

MKRGELLUS ALBELLUS, also Mcrgus 
albellus, the smew, has the circuit of northern 
regions, W. Asia, Sind, Panjab, Oudh, and is not 
rare along the Panjab rivers. 

MERGUI, Myo of the Burmese, is in lat. 
12® 27' N., and long. 98® 38' E., on an island at 
the entrance of the principal branch of the Tenas- 
serim river. High water at the springs occurs 
about llj or ^2 hours, when the rise is from 18 
to 22 feet. The harbour admits ships of 18 feet 
draught of water. Population about 12,000. 
Mergni possesses coal. The be<ls are extensive, 
from 9 to 18 fe<;t thick, and about 10 feet from the 


surface. The principal mine is about 90 miles up 
the great Tenasscrim river. Mergni was taken 15tn 
September 1824. The Tenassorim, the Legnya, 
|;he Pak-chnn, and tht*. Pa-look are the rivers, and 
the passes into Siam are the Tsa-raw, the Maw- 
doung, and tlie Khow Maun. 

MERGUI ARCHIPELAGO is called by the 
people Myut Myo. The innunu'.rablc islands 
fronting tno coast of the Malay Peninsula extend 
to the distance of 70 miles from it, and form the 
Mer^iii Archipelago. Tliey exhibit a great variety 
of picturesque and wild scenery, the larger islands 
rising in successive ranges of hills thickly wooded 
at their tops with trees of a rich and varied 
foliage. The small rocky islands with their 
rug^ sides rise in contrast There are few 
settled inhabitants on the archipelago, but roving 
seafaring tribes pass from island to island, living 
partly in their boats and partly in temporary 
huts, collecting shell-fish, turtle, trepang, bcche- 
dc-mer, and edible birds’ nests, which they barter 
for. rice and cloth. Scyer Islands and King Island 
are the principal islands. Maiogy (Maingay) 
Island, in lat. 12® 32' N., and long. 98® 7' E., can 
bo seen for 11 miles, and the S. peak of *St 
Matthew's, in lat. 10® 62' N., and long, 98® E., for 
18 miles. 

An almost uninterrupted belt of islands extends 
along all the western side of the isthmus, and is 
continued as far as Penang, although an interval 
between it and the I^iikawi group contains only 
a few. The rest of the western coast, and the 
greater part of the eastern, are more thinly 
sprinkled with islands. But there are several 
extensive groups of islands, some of them remark- 
ably bold and imposing, along the latter coasts, 
such as the Eastern Johore Archipelago and the 
Redang Islands. The concave southern coast 
half embraces the island of Singapore, and an 
archipelago of several hundreds of islets stretching 
to the 8.E. by S. from the termination of the 
ooutineut to Banca and Billiton, marks that the 
peninsular zone has not yet wholly sunk beneath 
the sea, and, expanding as it does to the west, and 
blocking the extremity of the straits, attests how 
neariy a junction with Sumatra has been acc6m- 
plished. The chain of high islands fronting the 
coast of Tenaaserim extend from Tavoy Island, 
in lat. 18® 18' N., to the Seyer Islands, in lat. 
8® 80' N. The number of the Selong or wander- 
ing fishermen of the Malay Archipelago amounts 
to about 1000 souls. — Joum, Ind. ylrcA. 


MERGUS MERGANSER, the Goosander (M. 
orientalis of Gould), has the circuit of northern 
regions; not rare in the Himalaya; rare in 
Central India. 


MKRtAH, the name given to the victims of 
sncriiico in the Khond tracts near Orissa, where 
young persons were sacrificed to propitiate the 
divinity supposed to preside over tno soil. The 
Meri.ah sacrifices to the earth goddess were made 
amongst the Khond until the close of the Gumsur 
war in 1836. In Bond and Gumsur, the form 
under which the goddess was worshipped is as 
a bird, but in Ghinua Kimmcdy that of an 
elephant. In one place there was a pit dug, over 
which a hog is killed, and the Mcriah’s face then 
forced into the bloody mire until suffocated. 
Pieces of the flesh were then cut off and buried 
beneath the village idol and in the fieJds of the 
villagers. In Boad, great value was attached to 
the saliva of the Meriah. A Mcriah Agency was 
instituted for the purpose of suppressing tlic 
human sacrifices, and it has nearly attained that 
object The Meriah victims were natives of the 
low countries bordering on the Khond mountains. 
They were procured for the purpose by the Khond 
from the Pano by a regular system of crimping 
and kidnapping. All were acceptable, from the 
Brahman or Muhammadan to the Pariah, without 
distinction of age or sex. The greater number 
were very young children, who were purchased 
or stolen, carried to the hills, and allowed to 
live till some occasion called for a saorificc. The 
rescued Meriah were placed in villages of their 
own, on land granted them by Government, and 
they made confdderable progress in acquiring 
settled and industrious habits. The Khond in- 
habit an immense tract of mountainous conntiy, 
covered with dense jungle. They are a hardy and 
independent race, who looked on human sacrifieo 
as the only means of averting the anger of 
heaven. Meriah sacrifices in the hill tracts of 
Orissa have much decreased, and the Khond 
have been sacrificing buffaloes instead. The 
establishment has not succeeded in entirely 
preventing Mcriah sacrifices even on shore, and 
on board the country ships plying in the neigh- 
bourhood of the districts where the practice 
prevails, they wore rather the rule than the 
exception. 

The Digalo is found in Khond communities 
occupying the position of servant and counsellor 
to the Khond headman or Moliko ; he is of the 
Pano caste, a race possessing more cunning than 
the Khond, and exercising much indirect influence 
in consequence. They are thieves and kidnappers, 
and officiate as priests at Meriah rites. Their 
influence is exercised usually for evil. 

MERIANDRA BENGALENSIS. Benth. 
Kafnr ka patta, . Hind. | Sima kaipunim, . . Tel. 

A plant of the family of Labiatm, with a 
camphor-like smell and taste, in use amongst the 
people of India as a medicine. Its leaves are 
stomachic, equal to Salvia offidualis. M. stro- 
bilifera, Amurtoo, Hind., has a strong camphor- 
like fragrance. — O'Sh. p. 492. 

MERISTA VIGATA, the Tipau tree of New 
Zealand, grows straight, 16 to 20 feet high. Its 
wood is hard, heavy, and durable, and is used 
for poles. — G. Bennett, 

MERKARA or Madhukeri or Mahadevapet, 
the chief town of Goorg, is in lot 12® 26' 60" N., 
and long. 76f 46' 65" E., on a table-land 8809 
feet above the sea, 180 miles south-west from 
Bangalore. The fort is situated on an eminence 
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MEKODACH. , 


MKRV 


of considerable natural strength, but coimnanded 
by neighbouring hills. Merkara is said to have 
b^n founded in 1681 by Muddu Itaja ; the 
original seat of the family had been at Habri. 

Merkara was captured by tlie Madras anny on 
the 6th April 1834. The raja's palace, a spacious 
building, is supposed to have been built by an 
Italian, who is said to have been brickc<l up in a 
wall ns soon as the building was finished. Vera- 
jenderpet is 20 miles on the road leading to 
Oannanore from Merkara. 

Fraserpet is 20 miles from kferkara. The river 
Cauvery runs past it, and forms the boundary 
between Coorg and Mysore. The S.W. mon- 
soon, which always rngcR« throughout Coorg from 
Juno to November, is scarcely felt at Frasci*j»et. 
Coorg became one vast coffee plantation, and 
estates were vigorously cleared wherever they 
abutted on the road, by which produce couhl 
alone be carried off. 

MERODACH was a favourite Babylonian god. 
From the earliest times the Babylonian monarchs 
placed him in the highest rank of dcitit‘H, wor- 
shipping him in conjunction with Anu, Bel, and 
Hca, the three gods of the first triad. — liawlinson's 
Reliffions^jp. 68. 

MERGE, in Ethiopia, a country mentioned in 
the Scriptures, corresponding to the present 
kingdoms of Nubia and Abyssinia. It -was also 
called Seba, as also Meroc. It is named in Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, when describing the inhabitants 
of the world, — 

... * Boine from farthest south, 

Syene, and where the shadow both way falls, 
Mcroe, Nilotic isle.’ 

It was at one time occupied by Arabs under a 
settled form of government, who conquered Nubia 
and harassed the Thebans. During the earlier 
centuries, all these Arabs were easily conquered 
by the Egyptians. — Sharpe's Egypty i. p. 104. 

MEROOT, also called Idaan, a race in Borneo 
who inhabit the more hilly districts towards the 
north, in the vicinity of Kina-Balou. They are 
said to sacrifice human victims like the Kyau. 
The Idaan, of different places, go under different 
denominations, and have different languages, but in 
their manners and customs they seem to be nearly 
alike. The name Idaan is, in some measure, 
peculiar to those of the north part of Borneo; 
the inland people of Passir arc called Darat; 
those of Bcnjar, Biajoos ; the Subano of Magin- 
danao appear to be the same people. The Idaan 
are reckoned fairer than the inhabitants of the 
coast The custom obtains of arranging human 
skulls about the houses of the Idaan os a mark 
of affluence. — J, Ind, ArcA., 1849, p. 557. 

MERU, a mythological mountain of the Hindu 
religionists, also called Sumeru and Hemadri. It 
is the Mien -mo of the Burmese, and the Simern 
of the Siamese. It is termed by the Hindus in 
their theogony, the navel of the world, and is the 
fabled residence of their deities. Hindus, Siamese, 
and Burmese describe this mountain differently. 
On one of its three peaks is Kailasa, the heaven 
of Siva ; and on another is Swarga, or paradise 
of Indra. In the Ramayana (book i. p. 236), 
Mem is the mountain nymph, the daughter of 
Meru and spouse of Himavat, from whom sprang 
two daughters, the river goddess Graga, and the 
mountain nymph Parvati. She is, in the Maba- 
bbamta, also termed Syeela, the daughter of Syeel, 


another designation of the snowy chain, and 
hence mountain streams arc called in ^nskrit 
silletef^ Syeela bears the same attributes witli 
the Phrygian Cybele, who was also the daughter 
of a mountain of the same name; the one is 
carried, the other drawn, by lions. 

Meru mountain is famed in the traditions of 
the ancient Hindus. Pamir is the country al)out 
Meru (upa-mcru). Meru seems to mean strictly 
the terrestrial orb. The Greeks also inetamor- 
phoserl Parvat Pamir, or ‘the mountain Pamir,’ 
into Paropamisau, applied to the Hindu Koh west 
of Baininn ; but the rarvat put Pamir, or ‘ Pamir 
chief of hills,’ is mentioned by the bard Chand as 
being far east of that tract, and under it resided 
Kamira, one of the great feudatories of Prithivi 
raja of Dehli. 

Until the middle of the 19th century, the 
Hindus at Bikanir, Raiputana, taught that the 
mountain Mem is in the centre, surrounded by 
concentric circles of land and sea. The Brahmans 
supposed that, as tliere is sea at the coasts, there 
must be alternate circles of land and sea. Some 
Hindus regard Mount Meru as the North Pole. 
The astronomical views in the Puranas make the 
heavenly bodies turn around it. — Cole. Myth. Jlivd. 
p. 253; Moor^ p. 270; Hindu Theairty i. p. 241 ; 

j Jiunseny i. p. 431 ; Tod's Rnjasthatiy i. p. 24 ; 
Ramayana^ lib. i. p.* 236. 

MERUTUNGA, a learned man of the Jaina 
sect, who flourished in the 15th century, and wrote 
several historical books. 

MERV is situated in an oasis of the same 
name. It was tlic capital of the ancient Mar- 
giana, is said to have been founded by Alexander 
the Great, and became the residence of ono of 
his successors, Antiochus Nicator, who called it 
Aiiiiocha Margia^iia. In more modem days it wsui 
one of Ihe four imperial cities of Khorasan, and 
was long a seat of many of the sultans of Persia, 
but in particular of those of the Seljuk dynasty. 

*Alp Arslan, the most powerful prince of his time, 
reigned here for a number of years in all the 
pomp and splendour of oriental magnificence. 

Tho Merv of to-day is a cluster of Turkoman 
encampments. The old city of Merv (the Mar- 
giaiia Antiocha of the ancients) is 1 2 miles away, 
and consists of merely a number of ruins imbedd^ 
in the sands. The river Murghab, which runs 
through Merv, is deep and rapid, and affords a 
plentiful supply of water for the numerous canals 
that branch off and irrigate the oasis. The number 
of Tekke Turkomans living in the oasis itself may 
be roughly reckoned at 100,000. The country is 
famed throughout Central Asia for its fertility; 
and if peace and security prevailed in the region, 
the surplus of the crops would be sufficient for 
50,000 troops. Caravans from Khiva, Bokhara, 
and other provinces of Central Asia pass through 
it on their way to Persia, Afghanistan, and India. 
Most of the people possess large flocks of sheep, 
and herds of camels and horses. Their bravery 
had passed into a proverb ; and it was said that the 
clans, if united, could put forth a fighting strength 
of 100,000 sabres. But Russia overcame them in 
1883, alter a few years of fighting. 

In 1786 it was sacked by the Uxbak Amir of 
Bokhara, and it dwindled to an assemblage of 
about a hundred mud huts, surrounded W a small 
mud wall. It is on the right bank of the Murghab, 
200 miles from Bokhara, 215 from Meshed, and 
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MESAKHEE. 


MESOPOTAMIA. 


482 miles S.E. of Khiva. The area of the plain 
of Merr is about 2400 square miles. Four cities 
of Mery bare been in existence, and* their ruins 
are still visible. One was built by Shah Abbas,' 
another was destroyed by Murad Beg of Bokhara. 
The Russian Government have occupied the Merv 
oasis. The occupation is extremely important, 
not only from a strategical, but from a commercial 
point of view. The city of Herat is only some 
200 miles to the south of it Merv was regarded by 
the Persians as the spot where Adam received 
from the angel the first lesson in agriculture. — 
Malcolm*ji Persia^ ii. p. 232 ; ilf. Veniuko/; CoUetVs 
KMva ; Kinneir'n Geog* Memoir, 

MESAKHEE, a shrabby plant of Assam, very 
abundant Its young branches, which are tender 
and red’Coloured, as well as its leaves, are edible. 
Its fibre is well adapted for cordage. Large 
quantities grow wild in Upper Muttuk, and el^- 
wbere in the district 

MESEMBRYANTHEMACEAE or Mesembir. 
acem, Lindl,^ a natural order of plants, comprising 
the genera Mesembryanthemum, Glinua M. cry- 
stallTnum. is the ice plant The principal species 
seem admirably adapted for fixing loose, shifting 
sand. Its thick bar^' enables it to bear without 
shrinking a long pnvation of moisture, at the 
same time that it gives sholtor to the nascent shoots 
of other plants, ^le mucilag* bUs c^ules of M. 
edule or Hottentot fig are the chiei material of 
an agreeable preserve. Meser .bryanthemum nodi- 
flonim, at the Cape, is used in making morocco 
leather. They are mostly Cape plants. 

MESHA*a6. Arab. There are three kinds 
of stidcs used for driving camels. The mosha*ab, 
which is a branch of almond wood cut out of the 
bough so as to leave an obliquely-inclined head. 
This is chiefly but not exclusively used by the 
sherif, and in the prince of Mecca’s hand is the 
qrmbd of sovereignty j the bark is left on it 
entire. The ^matrak’ is a longer and perfectly 
straight peeled wand; and the *bakur,^ shorter 
and heavier than the last, is bent round at the 
end; both the bakur and mesha’ab are held by 
the straight part The mesha’ab is of immemoriiu 
use in jmbia, and is historically interesting. A 
mesha’ab is mentioned as forming part of the 
scanty succession of Mahomed. — Hamilton^ Sinai, 

MESHED is in lat 36^ 15’ 44** N., and long. 
57* E. It is the ancient Tus. It is in Khorasan, 
and is famed for the tomb or mausoleum of Imam 
Rasa, in which the remains of Harun-ur-Rashid 
are placed. 

Hadir Shah entered Dehli on the 9th March 
1789, and, in returning from India, retained all 
west of the Indus at Attock. He was assas- 
sinated in his tent at Meshed in Khorasan, by 
three of his officers, on 8th June a.d. 1747. The 
late of Nadir Shah has been thus recorded, doubt- 
less bj some mullah: ’Nadir baduzakh raft,’ 
Nadir is gone to the abyss of hell These letters 
give 1161, the year of the Hijira which oosresponds 
with A.D. 1747. — FreitePn Journey, 

MESHED ALI, a town of Turkish Arabia, 30 
miles from the ruins of Babylon. It contains the 
tomb and moMue of AIL It was the capital of 
the Arab and Ohristian dynasties till taken by the 
Saracens in the 7th century. 

MESMERISM is larg^ practised by the 
Chtnese, espedally in the Toong Koon dismot of 
Kwang-tuiig.-«»(iF^y, i. p. 265. 


MESONA WALLICHIANA, a labiate plant 
that grows on the ascent of the Jaintia Hills, 
whose bruised leaves smell as strongly of patchouli, 
as do those of the plant producing that perfume, 
to which it is closely allied. Pogostomon pat- 
chouli has been said to occur in the Khassya Hills. 
It is a native of the Malay Peninsula, whence the 
leaves are imported into Bengal, and so to Europe. 
— Hooker, Him, Journ, ii. p. 314, 

MESOPOTAMIA is the name by which Baby- 
lonia was designated after the Macedonian con- 
quest. Strictly, it comprises all the country 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris, but the 
name is usually restricted to the part of it S. and 
E. of Orfa and Mardin. The most of it is within 
the province of Baghdad. The upper part of it is 
called al-Jazirah, and the lower part Irak- Arab! . 

Its limits were somewhat differently defined by 
ancient writers. 

Strabo says that the Tigris washes the eastern 
side of Mesopotamia, and the river Euphrates its 
southern ana western ; whilst the Taurus separ- 
ates it from* Armenia on the north. Pliny, who 
is still more distinct, says that Mesopotamia has 
I the Tigris to the east, the Euphrates west, the 
Persian Gulf south, and the Taurus north, with a 
length of 800 miles and a breadth of 360 miles, 
the city of Charax being at the extremity of the 
gulf (Jib.'vi. c. xxvii.). Mesopotamia extends above 
10® in longitude, from Balia, in long. 38® T 10* E., 
to the estuary of the old Karun, in lat 7® 31’ 5* 
N., and long. 48® 45' 16" E.; from the shores of 
the Persian Gulf, in lat 30®, to Suineisat, in lat. 
37® 31' 5" N. ; its greatest width being about 170 
miles, from Jaber Castle to Hisn Kcifa on the 
Tigris, and its extreme length nearly 735 miles. 
The irregular triangle thus formed has a super- 
ficies of nearly 76,117 square miles, including the 
shores of the gulf from the Pallacopas to tlio old 
Karun. IVufiles and wild capers, peas, spinach, 
and the carob, Ceratonia sihqua, are found in 
Mesopotamia. A pea called Arab addis is par- 
ticularly good. The principd towns of Mesopo- 
tamia are Diyar Bekr, Hisn Keifa, Jexireh, Mosul, 
Tekrit, Sammara, and Kut-el-Amarah along the 
Tigris ; Erzingan, Kemakh, Egin, Kebban Maden, 
Malatiyah, Ram, Kafah, Bir, Kakkah, Deir, Rawd, 
Anah, Hadisah, EP Uzz, Jibbah, Diwaniyah, Lain- 
lun, Shcikh-el-Shuyukh, and Kumah along the 
Euphrates ; in addition to Suverek, O’fah, Horan, 
Seroug, Ras-el-ain, Mardin, Nisibis, Sinjar, El 
Hadhr, Kerbelah, Meshed Ali, Samawah, Zobeida, 
and many other villages, both in the mountains 
and along the streams, between the two great rivers. 
Grane or Quade, Mohammarah, and ^r^ are the 
ports ; and the last, being the principal, is next 
m importance to Baghdad, the coital. The 
inhabitants consist of Arabs, Osmanli iWks, Kurd, 
Turkoman, SvrianB, Jews, and Christians. Arabic 
is the general language, Turkish, Kurdish, Chal- 
dee, Syriac, and Syro-Chaldman dialects being 
the exceptions. The Sunni Muhammadan religion 
is prevalent ; but in Upper Mesopotamia there are 
many Christians of the creed of Nestorius (some 
of whom have become Roman Catholics), and 
Jacobite as well as Roman Catholic Syrians. 

The races that have ruled here have been many, 
and from the most remote times, and remnants 
are still to be traced of f omer dominant peoples 
in the varied languages still spoken. The present 
rulers are the Turks of Constanttnople. 
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MESPILUS GERMANICA. X. 
UkujyShajarat-ul'dub, Ar. I Larooi, Keel, . » Hind. 

Common edible medlar ; common in many parts 
of Europe, and occurring in English hedgerows. 

MESSIAH, a title of Jesus, bom of Mary. 
It is from the Masah of the Arabs, and is the 
Christos of the Greeks. Anointed is an epithet. 
St. Peter (Acts x. 88) tells us that God had 
anointed Jesus of Nazareth to be the Christ. 
This is held to mean specially set apart for God's 
service — whether persons or things, required 
anointing ; and the anointing of Jesus was the 
work of the Holy Ghost (Acts x. 38), first, at 
his conception (Luke i. 85), second, at his bap- 
tism (Matthew iii. 13). Thus the term, as applied 
to Jesus, is not a name, but the expression of his 
office, a title, whether expressed by a Greek, 
Hebrew, or English word, Christ, Messiah, A nointed . 

MESTKI or Mistri, a carpenter, mechanic, 
mason, artificer, a chief builder, a master mason. 

MESUA, a genus of plants of the order Gar- 
ciniacese or Clusiacem. All the species have a 
very hard, heavy, reddish-coloured timber, known 
as iron-wood, and perhaps the hardest and heaviest 
timber in India. Axemen dislike very much to 
fell them, as they turn the edge of their axes. Tlicir 
\YOod is most valuable for engineering purposes, 
and is largely used in Ceylon, 

Amongst the described species are M. Coro- 
mandelina, IK /c., M. ferrea, IV. Ic.^ M. pediin- 
culata, W. Ic,, M. pulchella, Planch^ of Ceylon, 
M. Itoxburghii, W.^ and M. speoiosjv, Choisy. It 
is relating to one of them that the BurmeRe 
say tlmt their next Buddha, Aree-ina-taya, will 
enter the divine life while musing beneath its 
hallowed shades, hence it is a favourite tree wdth 
the Buddiiist priests of Burma, who plant it 
around their monasteries. In Sanskrit it is called 
nagakesam. 

MESUA COROMANDELINA. TK. 

M. ferrea, W. and A. Pro>l, | M. pulchcllu, Plata'h. / 

Nag*ha,Naga-ohnrn{)a, Hn. I Nungal, .... Tam. 
Malluy nangal, . . Tam. | Nir-imng, . . 

This is a very handsome tree, common in most 
of the uiountain forests on the western side of 
the Madras Presidency, growing with its congenei' 
M. speciosa, from which it is readily known by 
its much smaller leaves and flowers. On the 
Tninevelly ghats it is very abundant, and its 
timber much in use ; it is there called Nir-Nang, 
to distinguish it from Mesiia speciosa, which is 
called Nang. This species is much in use w ith 
the natives in Tinnevelly, and is looked upon as 
one of the best timbers ; but in the Wynjul and 
other parts, where it is also abundant, it is not 
utilized, and seems hardly to be known. — Thw. 
Pn. PL Zi'f/lan. ; Heddome^ FL Sylv, 

MESUA HOXBURGHII. W. 111. Iron-wood. 

M. ferreu, Jt. ii. p. (505. 

Keii-gau, Gungau, imiui. Naga-kesarn, . . San.sk. 

NiigketMtr, . . , Hinu. Irul inaram, . . . Tam. 

Nag-chainpa, . . Mauk. Chikuti inauu,' . . Tkl. 

Beluta-chaiiipiigam, Mal. Naga-kesura chettu, „ 
Keaaramu nugHHara, Sans. Suvariium, . ... ,, 

The blossoms are remarkable for their fragrance, 
and are sold in the bazars of India under the name 
of Nagkeaar. Sir William Jones says that the 
delicious odour of its blossoms justly gives them 
a place iu the quiver of Kama beva, the Hindu 
g<si of love. 


... * with foot as light 
Ab tho young musk roe^s, out Hhe fl^w, 

To cull each Bhinin^ leaf that grew 
Beneath the moonlight’s hallowing beams, 

For this enchanted wreath of dreams ; 
Anemones, and seas of gold. 

And new-blown lilies of the river. 

And those Bweet flowerets that unfold 
Their buds on Cama-deva’s quiver.’ 

It flowers in the beginning of the warm season. 
The wood is very strong and tough. The seeds 
are contained in a strong brown skin, — one, two^ 
or three in each. When ripe, the i^in bunts, 
and the seeds drop out. The oil is an excellent 
remedy for cutaneous diseases ; dried buds, con- 
i sidered a temperate remedy, used in coughs, 
especially while attended with much expectora- 
tion. — Roxh. 

MESUA SPECIOSA. Choisy. 

I Mesua ferrea, Linn. \ Deya-na-gass, . . SiMOH. 

A tree of Nejml, and growing on the banks of 
streams in the Katnapura district of Ceylon. — 
Thw. 

MESUE. Two of this name, both of them Nes- 
torian Christians, were in medical practice at 
Baghdad, — John, the elder, in the 8th and 9th, 
and the younger in the 10th century. John of 
Damascus was president of the college at Baghdad 
founded by the khalif Afamoon, a.o. 813. He 
wrote several works, which have disappeared, but 
he was the first who made correct translations 
into Arabic from the works of the Greek physi- 
cians, especially of Hippocrates and Galen. 

The younger Mesue wrote a treatise on Materia 
Medica and Pharmacy, which for a long time was 
hehl in great estimation, and was republished and 
commented upon so late as the 16th century. He 
mentioned several new remedies, and was doubt- 
less in advance of the knowledge of the day. 

MET. SiNi). A clay quarried near Hyderabad 
and other places. The Persian name is GiLi-sar 
shui, ‘ the head-washing clay.' When mixed up 
with rose leaves, it makes anything but a bad 
wash-ball. — Barton's Svindvy i. p. 31. 

AIETALS imported into India consist of wrought 
. brass, copper un wrought and wrought, cast or pig 
iron and wrought iron, lead ore, pig lead, wrought 
lead in sheets, pipes, and tubes, quicksilver and 
steel, tin unwrought and wrought, zinc. These 
will be fouml noticed under their individual 
names, but the total quantities and value imported 
were as under : — 

1874-75 *.>4,375 tons. Ra. 2,(50,71,224 

1870-77. . . . 140,037 „ 3,56,20,494 

1882-vS3, . . . 203,038 „ 4,61,38,588 

The metallic products of the EiiSt Indies com- 
prise antimony, arsenic, chromium, cobalt, copper, 
gold, iron, lead, manganese, mercury, nickel, 
platinum, silver, tin, titanium, and zinc. 

Metal casting in India is veiy largely practised, 
and the procisses are of great simplicity. The 
natives generally prepare a model in wax, and 
imbed it in moist clays, which, after being dried 
, in the sun, is heated in the, fire, the wax run out, 
j and the metal run in. A better plan, where 
accuracy is required, is to cut the mcmel in lead, 
and, having bedded it in clay, it may, when the 
mould is dry, bi; melted and run out, and the 
metal run in. In Aianbhum, a core is made of 
plastic clay, all carefully shaped to the internal 
form of the fish or other object to be imitated. 
This core is thcii baked and indurated. On this, 
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tho pattern designed to be represented is formed and yet which we are impelled to seek alter, in 
with clean bee8¥raz. This done, and the wax order to explain this life. All guilt must* be expi* 
haring cooled, it becomes tolerably hard. Soft ated ; but final issue, though reached only after 
clay is moulded over all. The whole is then baked, the lapse of unnumbered ages, wUl be the triumph 
the heat indurating the outer coating of clay, but of the good, the general reconciliation, and a life 
softening the wax, which all runs out of the mould, in God will be the eternal heritage of the soul, 
leaving empty the space occupied by it The Thousands of years before Christianity announced 
mould being sufficiently dried, the molten brass is the certainty of immortality, the three civilisations 
pour^ into the empty space, and, when cool, the of the Egyptians, the Brahmans, and the Druids 
clay is broken away, when the figured casting is believed that the human soul died not after death, 
seen. These are untouched after the casting, Abu Zaid, the historian, writing in a.d. 916, 
excepting on the smooth and fiat surfaces, whicli mentions that in Balhara and other parts of India, 
are roughly filed. The Chinese excel in all work- men burned themselves on a pile, influenced by 
ing in metals, in ordinaiv blacksmith work, metal their belief in a mettimpsychosis; and he adds that 
smelting, alloys, particularly their white metal of when a man or woman became old, he or she 
copper, zinc, iron, silver, and nickel, their sonorous begged that they might be thrown into the fire 
gongs and bells, one at Pekin being 14^ feet by or into water. The Tibetan Buddhists count six 
13 feet, and their ingenious metallic mirrors, some classes of existence, viz. four bad, those in hell, the 
with engravings. The Burmese, also, are skilled, brute, asur, and yidag ; and two good, those as 
Indian metal ware is of several descriptions, man and God. — Fraser's Joum,^ 1868; Bunsen; 
some of it being much admired by Europeans. Elliot's History^jop, 1-9 ; Haughton's Menu^ p. 406. 
The black engraved work of Moradabod, N.W. METEORIC FIRES. The shahaba or wandering 
Provinces, is well known, and so is the Tanjore meteoric fires, on fields of battle and in the places 
brass ware. Madura men also manufacture brass of great sacrifice, produce a pleasing yet inelan- 
vessels, to sell to the pilgrims. — Messrs. Monism^ choly effect, and are the source of superstitious 
Rohdey Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. dread and reverence to tho Hindu, having their 

METARI. Tel. A headman among the lower origin in the same natural cause as the wandering 
castes, 08 palanquin-bearers, washermen, cow- fires of Odin, the phosphorescence produced from 
herds, etc. Qu. Mehtari. animal decomposition. — Tod's Rajasthan. 

METAWALI, a Shiah Muhammadan sect in METEORIC IRON. A mass, 15 inches long and 
Palestine, supposed to be ancient Syrians. 12J inches broad, was found imbedded in the soil 

METCALFE, CHARLES THEOPHILUS, a on the top of the forest-clad Kurruckpur Hills, 
Baronet of Great Britain, afterwards created a near Monghir. The hillmen exhumed it, and for 
Baron of the Empire, a civil servant of the E.I. many years worshipped it. It was sent to the 
Company in Ben^. Before he was twenty years museum of the Beng. As. Soc. 
of age, he served at Hie court of Sindia, under the METEORITES. Till the beginning of the 19th 
Resident, Colonel Collins. When only twenty- three century, the fall of stones from the sky, aerosider- 
years old, he was sent by liOrd Minto on a mission ites, aerosiderolites, and aerolites, seemed an event 
to Rauj it Singh at Lahore. He met the maharaja so strange, that neither scientific men nor the 
at Kussoor on the 11th September 1808. On the mass of tlie people could be brought to credit its 
25th April 1809 he concluded a treaty stipulating possibility. Such falls are, indeed, recorded by 
that the maharaja should retain possession of the the early writers of many nations, Hebrew, Chinese, 
territories to the north of the Sutlej, but refrain Greek, and Roman ; but the witnesses of these 
from all encroachments on the possessions of the events had been in general laughed at for their 
chiefs oil the left bank of the river, who Avere now delusions. The oldest undoubted sky-stone at 
taken under British protection. He rose to be present known is that which, though after the 
Governor-General of India, was afterwards Cover- Revolution in France removed for a time to the 
nor of Jamaica, and subsequently Go vemor-Gene- library at Colmar, is once more suspended by a 
ral of Canada. He was Governor-General of India chain from the vault of the choir of the parisli 
from the 20th March 1886 to the 4th March 1836, church of Ensisheim in Elsass. 
and during his administration a free press was The famous mass known as tho Pallas-iron, 
given to that country. weighing 1500 lbs., of which the greater part is 

METEMPSYCHOSIS, or transmigration of the now in the museum at St. Petersburg, was met 
soul, is believed in by the Hindus and Buddhists with at Krasnojarsk by the traveller Pallas in 
of Asia, and by all the pre-Aryan aboriginal races the year 1772, and had been found on the surface 
in British India. The metempsychosis doctrine of Mount Kemirs, between Krasnojarsk and 
seems to have been held coeval amongst the Abekansk in Siberia, in the midst of schistose 
Brahmans and Egyptians. The Pythagorean sect mounbiins : it was regarded by the Tartars as a 
of Magna Grecia seem to have derived it from holy thing fallen from heaven. The interior is 
E^pt. In the Institutes of Menu, at least thirty composed of a ductile iron, which, though brittle 
different creatures are named into whose bodies at high temperature, can be forged either cold or 
malefactors arc imprisoned, according to their at a moderate heat. 

crimes, the scale descending down to such parti- At 8 o’clock on the evening of December 19, 
eulars as that he who stole perfumes should be 1798, many stones fell at Krakhut, 14 miles from 
changed into a musk-rat. Metempsychosis is the Benares, in India (S. 150) ; the sky was perfectly 
idea that a human being guilty of sensual sins serene, not a cloud having been seen since Decem- 
should be changed into an animal that is only her 11. and i^one being seen for many days after, 
conscious of the senses. But metempsychosis, Accoraing to the observations of severm Europeans, 
according to Bunsen, is the recognition that there as well as natives, in different parts of the country, 
is a solution of the enigma of existence, which is the fail of the stones was preceded by the appear- 
not to be found in the term of a single life on earth, ance of a ball of fire, lasting for only a few instants, 
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and accompanied by an explosion resembling 
thunder. After an explosion are generally heard 
sounds which hare been variouslv likened to the 
flapping of the wings of wild geeae^ to the 
bellowing of oxen, to the roaring of a fire in a 
chimney, to the noise of a carriage on the pave- 
ment, and to the tearing of calico ; these sounds 
are probably due to the rush of the fragments 
through the air in the neighbourhood of. the 
observers. Sometimes the fragments reach the 
ground before the sound of explosion is heard, 
proving that the break-up has taken place while 
the velocity of the meteorite was considerably 
higher than that of the sound vibrations (1100 
feet a second). 

As to the nature of the matter of which these 
meteorites are composed, about 24, and those the 
most common, of the 64 elements at present recog- 
nised as constituents of the earth’s crust, have 
been met with, while no new element has been dis- 
covered. The most frequent are iron, magnesium, 
silicon, oxygen, and sulphur ; next follow alu- 
minium, calcium, nickel, carbon, and phosphorus; 
while in smaller q^uantity occur hydrogen, 
nitrogen, lithium, sodium, potassium, titanium, 
chromium, manganese, cobalt, copper, arsenic, 
antimony, tin, and chlorine. All of these arc 
met with in the combined state, but some, among 
which may be mentioned iron, carbon, and sulphur, 
are present also in the elementary condition. 

There is no record as to where all that have 
fallen in India have been placed. The atones 
which fell at Parnallee in 1857 were lodged in 
the Government Central Museum, Madras, and 
the Muddoor stone of 1865 was placed in the 
Mysore Museum. 


bate of 
OT Find. 


Weight in 
Qimme. 


Name of Fall and Locality. 


Mousa Khoom^ Sidowra, \ I 
Gorakhpur District, (. 

Babiiowly Indigo Paotory, r 
Supuhee, Gk>rakhpur, ) { 

Gopiupur, Jeasore, * . . 

Sherghotty, near Qya, Berar, 
Muddoor, Mysore, . • . 
tJdipi, South Canara^ . . 
Pokhra, near Bustee, Qorakh<| 


JamkLeir, Ahmadnaggur, 
Khetrie (Bankhoo, 
etc.), Kajputana, 

Goalpara, Assam, . 

Ix>dran, Multan, .... 
Moteoka Nugla hamlet, 
Ghoordha, Bhurtpur, 

Tjabd, Padangan, Java, . . 

Bandong, Java, .... 
Dyalpur, Sultanpur, Oudh, 
Jhung, Panjab, .... 
Khairpur, 35 nules E. of Baha 
wulpur, 

Sitathali, Haepor, Rajputana, 
Nageria, Fatbabad, A^^a, . 
Judesegeri, Kadaba Taluk, 
Mysore, 

Dandapur, Gorakhpur, . . 


Jan. 19,18651 

May 23, 1865 
Aug. 25, 1865 
Sept. 21, 1865 
April 1866 
May 27, 1866 


Oct. 5, 1866 
'Ph^ee,Jan. 19, 1867| 

Found. 

Got. 1, 1868^ 
Dec. 22,1868 


Sept. 19, 1869 
Deo. 10,1871 
May 8, 1872 
June 1873 
Sept 23,1873 

Mar. 4, 1876 
AprU 24, 1875 
Feb. 16,1876 

ISept. 6,1878 


4,060*6 

200*0 

147*0 

126*8 

407*8 

8,806*0 

45*9 

18*8 

13*1 

1,187*0 

66*5 

407*9 

18*8 

14*0 

269*8 

1,984*0 

2,991*0 

600*0 

8*6 

1361 

2,246*0 


METEOROLOGY, in its connection with the 
East Indies, the people and their industries, has to 
be noticed with reference to its rainfall and its 
winds. For tlie latter, the articles Cyclones, 
Famines, Monsoon, Storms and Winds may be seen. 
All the dearths and famines of India and the 
south of Asia have been the consequence of 
insuflicient rainfall and droughts in particular 
districts, and in some of them millions have 
perisiied for want of food. 


Name of Fall and Locality. 


Parambannn, Socrakarta, . 

Nedagolla, Mirangi, Yizagapa- 
tam, 

Krakhut, Benares, . . . 

Morodabad, Bengal, . . . 

Near Gurramkonda, between] 
Punganur and Kadapa, 

Kaee, Sandee District, Oudli, 

Akbarpur, Saharunpur, . 

Ohandakapur, Berar, 

Manegaum, near Eidulabad, 
Kandesh, 

Agra (Kadonah), ... 

Futtehpur, N.E. of Allah 
abad, 

Bithur and Shahpur, 
of Allahabad, 

Ambala, 

Mhow, Ghazipur, . . . 

Durala, Patyala, . . . 

Gharw^las, near Hissar, 


Date of Fall 

Weight ill 

or Find. 

Orania. 

1806 

8*9 

Jan. 23, 1870 

4,379*7 

Dec. 19, 1798 

510*6 

1808 

17T 

1814 

9*8 

Jan. 29, 18,}8 

209*2 

AprU 18, im 
June C, 1838 

1,6687 

760.7 

June 2^, 1843 

11*4 


E Aliahl^ 
r, N.W. r 


Aug, 7, 1822 
Nov. 30, 1822 


Sbalka, Bancoora, Bengal, 
Bustee, between Gorakhpur] 
and Fysabad, 

Seggrowlee, Bengal, . 
Parnallee, Madras, • 

Pogu (Quenmuk), . 
Panpanga, Philippines, 
Khirigurh, S.E. of Bhurtpur, 
Kusiali, Kamaon, . . . 

Dharinsala, N.E. of Panjab, 
IQutshar bazar),) 

Butsura 



Pulsora, N.E. of Kutlam, 
Shytal, 40 miles N. of Dacca, 
Manbhum, Bengal, . . 


Feb. 16, 
Feb. 18, 
June 12, 
Found 
Nov. 30, 
Dec. 2, 

Mar. 6, 
Feb. 28, 
Deo. 27, 

Mar. 28, 
June 16, 
July 14, 


33 

1827 

1815 

1834 

1846 

1850 

1852 

1853 
1867 
1867 
1869 
1860 
1800 
1860 


I 


May 12, 1861 


Mar. 16. 
Aug. 11, 
'Dec. 22, 


1803 

1803 

1863 


38*8 

1,286*0 

1300 

20*6 

103*5 

12,688*9 

37*8 

638*7 

1,404*0 

1,000*0 

1,205*7 
61,301*0 
054*0 
1*8 
353*8 
4*1 
12,407*0 
r 13,071 *5 
I • 843*0 

i 6.000 0 

L 168*5 
48*0 
402*7 
122*9 
0 


AV£iiAO£ ANNUAL liAlNFALL AND TEMPERATURE. 


Btation. 

Haiurall. 

Inches. 

Mean 

Heat. 

Fahr. 

Max. 

Temp. 

Min. 

Temp. 

Altde 

Feot. 

Abu, . . . 


62*36 

68*1 

97*2 

32*8 

4000 

Aimir, . • . 


23*34 

77*3 

118*0 

48*8 

1800 

Akola, . , . 


27*06 

78*7 

1137 

367 

929 

Akyab. . . . 


196*63 

78*9 

100*6 

47*8 

21 

Allahaload,. . 


86*92 

77 0 

119*0 

86*0 

298 

Bangalore,. . 


36*38 

73*0 

98*3 

48*9 

3131 

Bello ry, . . 


17*33 

81*1 

108*3 

63*0 

1500 

Bombay, . . 


74*20 

78*9 

94*9 

68*0 

14 

Oaloutta, . . 


65*80 

79*3 

106*0 

61*4 

18 

Chakra ta, . . 


69*00 

66*1 

91*0 

187 

7066 

Cherrapunji, , 
Chikalda, . . 


359-615 

58*13 

711 

103*0 

44*7 

4460 

3773 

Chittagong, , 
Cuttack, . . 


103 73 

777 

99*0 

45*4 

90 


OfVOO 

807 

118*0 

48*8 


Darjiling, . . 


118*24 

54*0 

84*2 

26*0 

em 

Deesa, . . . 


23*75 

797 

111*2 

39*2 

474 

Dcbli, . . . 


27*30 

77*2 

121*2 

31*8 

715 

Goalpara, . . 


93*34 

76*0 

99*7 

42*0 

120 

Hazaribagh, . 
Jacobabad, . 


48*52 

74*4. 

110*0 

37*3 

2010 


4*80 

77*6 

119*5 

81*6 

213 

Jubbulpur, . 


62*32 

76*3 

114*6 

82*3 

1306 

Kandy, . . . 


81*27 

76*4 

88*2 

61*4 

’*86 

Kuracheo, . . 


7*01 

77*6 

110*4 

41*6 

Lahore, . . . 


21*48 

76*1 

127*0 

270 

1000 

Lucknow, . . 


41*09 

78*0 

119*0 

30*0 

364 

Madras, . . 


48*61 

82*4 

109*6 

61*4 

63 

Mnlcgaon, . . 

Moulmcin, 


23*52 

78*6 

108*3 

39*3 

1480 


189*39 

79*0 

101*6 

60*2 

87 

Multan, . . 


7*62 

70*0 

127*8 

260 

408 

Murree, . . 


68*44 

65*8 

103*0 

18*0 

7518 

Nagpur, . . 


43 43 

78*8 

117*1 

43*2 

1026 

Nowera Elia,. 


99*45 

69*1 

79*0 

23*0 

... 

PucUmarhi, . 


80 93 

09*0 

107*0 

80*0 

8538 

Patna, « . 


80*00 




172 

1 Poona, • . . 


.30*41 

77*6 

ioi *2 

60**1 

IKOO 


3.5 
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Btation. 

RalnflUl. 

luches. 

Mean 

Heat. 

nkhr. 

Max. 

Torop. 

Mtn. 

Temp. 

Altde. 

Feet. 

Port Blair, . . 

117*39 

80*6 

99*0 

67-0 


Rangoon, . . . 
Rawal Pukdi, . . 

99*69 

79*6 

106*7 

67*4 

‘41 

33-89 

69*2 

124*6 

20*0 

1709 

Roorkee, . . . 

40*92 

74*6 

116*6 

29*7 

905 

Sambalpur, . • 

64-18 

79*2 

114*6 

36*6 

459 

Saugor,' . ' . . 

47*23 

76*8 

114*0 

40*3 

1944 

Seoni, .... 

49*02 

74*4 

112*0 

37*4 

2043 

Shillong, . . . 

86*93 

62*2 

84*0 

32*6 

4951 

Sibiagor, . . . 

03*98 

73*0 

99*6 

39*1 

460 

Silobar,. . . . 

147*64 

76*6 

99*0 

42*0 

87 

Simla, .... 

70*20 

54*6 

90*0 

20*0 

7169 

Sirsa, .... 

16*17 

767 

116*8 

29*9 

702 

Triohinopoly,. . 

38*70 

82*9 

107*9 

59*6 

276 

Wellington, . . 

40*82 

61*2 

83*4 

87*4 

6160 


METHIN, the wild cow of the hills near 
Cachar. It is the Gavasus frontalis, a large, 
unwieldy animal, growing to a size beyond that 
of the buffalo, and is reared by the ICuki and 
hill tribes for slaughter. 

METHONIOA SUPERBA. Linn. 

OlorioBa auperba, lAnn. 

Eesha-nungttla, . Beno. | Kookora-neja, . . Beng. 
Ulatchandul, Longool, ,, | Cariari, .... Hind. 

A pretty flowering plant of India. 

METROSIDEROS (from fAnrpv, the heart of a 
tree, and ff/Jupof, iron), a genus of plants belonging 
to tlie natur^ order Myrtacese, so named because 
of the hardness of their inner woods. M. lucida, 
a beautiful tree, occurs as far south as Auckland 
Islands, in lat. 60^° S. M. polymorpha, a tree of 
the Sandwich Islands, is said to be the plant from 
which are made the clubs and other weapons 
employed in warfare by the South Sea Islanders. 
M. vera, of China? Java, and Amboyna, is said 
to furnish tiie iron-wood of China. It grows 
among rocks. M. diffusa is a tree of New 
Zealand. The Aki or lignum vitm of New 
Zealand, the Rata and the Pohurucawa of 
the same country, all belong to this genus. 
M. buxifolia, Allan Cunningham^ is the Aki, 
a rambling shrub adhering to trees, and 
climbing by means of its lateral roots to the 
summits of the loftiest trees in the forests of 
Wangaroa and the Bay of Islands. Dr. Roxburgh 
described (ii. p. 477) M, comosa, M. linearis, M. 
sessile, and M. vera. 

Metrosideros tomentosa, A. Cunningham^ is the 
Pohunicawa of New Zealand, a timber tree of 
the rocky shores of New Zealand and North 
Island, growing to 80 feet in height, with a 
stout, short trunk; timber suitable for framework 
in ship-building, for jetties, docks, sills. 

Metrosideros vera, JRumph,, a tree of Am- 
boyna and Java. Flower small, white. The 
Chinese and Japanese value the wood of this tree, 
which they apply to many purpe^s, as the making 
of rudders, anchors, etc., for their ships and boats. 
The bark is us^ in Japan as a remedy in mucous 
discharges, diarrhoea, and dysentery. It is usually 
mixed with some aromatic, as Penang cloves 
or nutmeg. — Roxb, ; Vmgi ; Von Mueller ; Hogg ; 
Eng. Cyc. 

MEWA. Hind. Fruit. Kala mewa is Solanum 
verbascifolium. Mewa farosh, a fruit-seller, 
usually of the Mali caste, but in the Mahratta 
country Brahmans and Kalawant or singers 
follow the business in towns. The frait-sellers in 
the villages are sometimes Muhammadan gardeners. 


ME WAR, an independent principality in Raj- 
puUma, often called by the name of its present 
capital, Udaipur. It is ruled by a maharana, in 
alliance with the British Qoverament. The 
capital is in lat. 24° 87' N., and long. 87” 49' E., 
and is 2064 feet above the sea. The territory lies 
between lat. 23° 46' and 25° 66' N., and long. 
72° 50' and 75° 88' E., with a population of 
1,448,144 souls. Mewar is the moat ancient but 
not the roost powerful state of Raiputana. The 
Mewar ruler is the elder branch of the Suryavansi, 
or children of the sun. Another patronymic is 
Raghuvansi, derived from a predecessor of Rama ; 
but Rama is the focal point of each scion of the 
Solar race. To him, the conqueror* of Lanka, 
the genealogists endeavour to trace the Solar 
linea 

The ruling chief is considered by Hindus to be 
the direct representative of Rama, from whom 
was descended Kanak Sen, who was the founder 
of the Udaipur family about a.d. 144. The 
families of Dungarpur, Sirohi, and Partabgarh 
are offshoots from the same line. 'Fhc titles of 
several Rajput claimants are disputed ; but the 
Hindu races yield unanimous suffrage to the 
prince of Mewar as the legitimate heir to the 
throne of Itama, and style him Hindua Suraj, or 
Sun of the Hindus. Hindu-pati, chief of the 
Hindu race, is a title appertaining to the ranas of 
Alewar, but was assumed by Sivuji and many vassal 
Jiajputs. 

'Ine Mewar ruler is universiilly allowed to be the 
first of the 36 royal tribes, nor has a doubt ever been 
raised respecting his purity of descent. Many of 
the royal tribes have been swept away by time, 
but the genealogist has filled up their place with 
others, mere scions of some ancient but forgotten 
stem. With the exception of Jeysulmir, Mewar 
is the only dynasty of these races which has 
outlived eight centuries of foreign domination in 
the same lands where coiKjuest placed them. The 
ruler still possesses neoily the same extent of 
territory which his ancestors held wlien Mahmud 
of Ghazni first crossed the Indus to invade India; 
while the other families now ruling in the north- 
west of Rajasthan are the relics of ancient 
dynjisties driven from the pristine scats of power, 
or their jiinior branches, who have erected their 
own fortunes, 'i’his circumstance adds to the 
dignity of the mahanina of Mewar, and is the 
cause of the general homage which the inaba- 
ranas receive, notwithsUinding diminution of their 
power. The capitals of Mewar have been Chitore 
and Udaipur. After the destruction of the 
Balhara monarchy of Sanrashtra,and two centuries' 
sojourn of the family in the Bhander desert, Baph 
or Bappa conquered Chitore, and founded adynasty 
in A.D. 727. The hereditary title was clianged 
from Gehlot to Aditya. The title of the family 
has, however, undergone many changes. It was 
first Suryavansa, then Grahilot or Gqhlot, then 
Aliarya, and now Sesodia. These changes arise 
from revolutions and local circumstances. 

It was by Bappa Rawal that Muhammad Kasim, 
the lieutenant of the khalif Walid, is supposed 
to have been defeated upon his advance to 
Chitore after tl;ie conquest of Sind.. Between 
Bapm and the accession of Samarsi to the Uirone 
of Udaipur a period somewhat exceeding four 
centuries intervened. In 1198, the sovereignty of 
Chitore was given to the younger branch ; the 
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elder liaving been expelled, fled to the wilds, 
founded the city of Dungarpur, and became the 
ancestor of the ruling family of that state. In 
1201, Ralmp was ii^. possession of Chitore. He 
changed the title of his family and tribe from the 
clan name of Gehlot to the subdivisional name of 
Sesodia, and that of its prince from Rawal to 
Rana, From Rahup to Lakumsi nine princes 
of Ghitore were installed. In the rule of this 
last-named prince (a.d. 1275-1290), Ala-ud-Din 
besieged Chitore; and in a.d. 1808 the imperial 
forces captured and sacked it. It was, however, 
almost immediately afterwards recovered by 
Hamir, who then ruled in Mewar. On the 15th 
of March 1527, Baber drew up his army in 
front of the entrenchments. A desperate conflict 
ensued for several hours, in which Baber ultimately 
obtained a decisive victory, and Rana Sanga retired 
with the wreck of his gallant army towards the 
hills, resolved never to enter his capital except in 
triumph. 

Rana Udai Singh was the youngest son of Rana 
Sanga. During his rule in 1568, Chitore was 
token by the emperor Akbar, with great slaughter. 
On the loss of his capital, the rana retired to the 
valley of the Girwa, in the Aravalli Hills, where 
he founded the city of Udaipur, henceforth 
the capital of Mewar. But Akbar's successor, 
Jahangir, while striving for the entire subjuga- 
tion of Mewar, was twice defeated by liana 
Uinra. 

A section of the Aravalli range of mountains 
extends over the south-western portion of the 
state, from the city of Udaipur to the frontier of 
Sirohi, whence it stretches northwards through 
Kumalinir towards Ajmir, separating Udippur 
from Jodhpur. Northward of Kurnahnir, this 
mountain tract is called Mhairwara ; its breadtli 
here varies from 6 to 15 miles, and its deep and 
rugged valleys and gorges have in all ages 
afforded haunts to the Bhils, Minas, and Mhairs, 
and other aboriginal or half-blood tribes. South- 
ward of Kumalmir the range is inhabited by 
communities of the aboriginal races acknow- 
ledging no paramount power, and paying no 
tribute. Aborigines occupy the several hill ranges, 
viz. the Mhairs on the north-west, the Bhils on 
the south, and the Minas on the north-east. The 
Mhairs and Minas live in villages ; but Bhils 
generally occupy a pal, that is a number of 
houses, each built upon a hillock at some little 
distance from its neighbour. A pal, therefore, 
may cover several square miles of ground. The 
object of the Bhils in thus building their dwellings 
is to render it impossible to surprise a whole 
village at once. A single individual may be 
arrested, but the warning cry which be will utter 
gives the alarm to the whole community, and in 
a few minutes, the war-cry being taken up from 
hill to hill, the country seems suddenly to swarm 
with semi-naked savages, armed and prepared to 
attack the intruder. The Bhils are under the 
partial control of their own chiefs, but rarely 
acknowledge any other power. And it is generally 
diflicult for the Udaipur darbar to coerce them, 
for tlie climate is unhealthy, supplies arc scarce, 
and tlie country is extremely difficult. There 
are few wilder or more lawless tracts through- 
out the length and breadth of the Indian 
l^eniusula. 

The zinc mines of Mewar were once very pro- 


ductive, and yielded no inconsiderable portion of 
silver and gold ; but the caste of miners is extinct, 
and political reasons during the Moghul domination 
led to the concealment of such sources of wealth. 
The most celebrated of these mines are undoubt- 
edly those of Jawar, where the ore is found in 
veins 3 or 6 inches thick, and sometimes iu 
bunches in quartz rock, and mixed with other 
stone. The pieces ore broken with a hammer, 
and freed from the quartz rock with wliich it is 
mixed. The pure ore, being very friable, is then 
pounded and freed from quartz, and placed in 
crucibles some 8 or 0 inches high and 3 inches 
diameter, with necks 6 inches long and half an 
inch in diameter. The mouth being fastened up, 
the crucibles are inverted and placed in rows on a 
charcoal furnace, when the ore is fused in about 
three or four hours. If pieces of the quartz aie 
allowed to remain with the ore, the crucibles 
break. From each crucible the quantity of metal 
collected does not vary much. Copper of a very 
fine description is likewise abundant, and supplies 
the currency. Surma, or the oxide of antimony, 
is found on the western frontier. The garnet, 
amethystine quartz, rock-crystal, the chrysolite, 
and inferior kinds of the emerald family, arc 
all to be found within Mewar. Iron is abundant 
on the now alienated domain on the Charnbal, 
but lead least of all. Marble quariies alf.o 
added to the revenue. The rich mineral pro- 
ducts enabled the Mewar family long to struggle 
against superior power, and to raise those 
miignifleent structures which ornament their 
kingdom. In Mewar An was the oath of allegi- 
ance ; in Col. I’od’s time three things in Mewar 
were royalties, — a subject could not meddle with 
the An or oath of allegiance, the Dan or transit 
dues on commerce, and the Kan or mines of 
the precious metals. The riina of Mewar 
is the dewan or vicegerent of Siva, and when 
he visits the temple of Eklinga he supersedes 
the high priest in his duties, and performs tlie 
ceremonies. 

The shrine of Eklinga is endowed with 24 
large villages from the fisc, besides piircels of 
land from the chieftains. — Tod; Cuptmn Brooke ; 
Aitchesou. 

MEM'^ASI, a predatory, turbulent, tribe in 
North Gujerat. Tliey occupy several villages iu 
the ravines' in the Nariad i>argana, north of the 
Mahi river. They are settling to agricultural 
pursuits. 

MEWAT, a tract lying south of Dehli, ana 
including parts of the British districts of Muttra 
and Gurgaon, a considerable portion of Ulwar, 
and some of Bhiirtpur. For many centurier its 
people were predatory, and gave great trouble 
to the Dehli rulers. They are now mostly all 
Muhammadans, but are of ancient Hindu race; 
and ill the time of Prithi-raj, the chief of Mewat 
was one of his vassids. Raja klangal, of Mewat, 
a Jadun Rajput, married a sister of a wife of 
Prithi-raj. In 1265, about 100,000 were put to 
the sword, and a line of forts was drawn along 
the foot of Uieir hills. The whole of its towi.s 
were levelled to the ground by Jess-raj. Iht 
ruling race are called Mewati or Khanzoda. They 
are famous in the history of the Dehli empire, 
under which they were distinguished soldieis. 
Since tlie close of tlie 18th century the territory 
has merged into Ulwar and Bhurtpur. 
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The mass of the population are the Men. For them, and gradually they became attached to 
many centuries they were highly predatory, and industrial pursuits. He built a new town, strong 
they are still not^ cattledifters. They are and well planned, with two miles of waol as a 
different from the dominant Mewati race, who, defence, and encouraged strangers, particularly 
however, are also Muhammadans, but are of the ^opkeepers and banias, to settle in it Civil- 
Jadu race. The Meo of Mewat are in fffty-two isation dawned on the face of those long-troubled 
clans, of which the twelve larger are called Pal, hills in some of its most benignant forms. The 
and the smaller Got Others of them are in Mhairwara Battalion transformed the wild luoun- 
Muttra, Bhurtpur, and Gurgaon. They claim to taineers into brave and disciplined soldiers, whose 
be Rajputs, but many of them are supposed to be influence on the pacification of the country cannot 
of Meena descent. Though Muhammadans, they be overvalued. Mhairwara rapidly underwent a 
keep several Hindu festivals, — the Hob, Jan'm- great social change. — CoU» ; Campbell^ p. 45. 
ashtmi, Dassera, and Diwali ; and on the Amavas, MHANG or Mang are scattered tlirough all 
or monthly conjunction of the sun and moon^ the northern parts of the Indian Peninsula, in 
;Meo, the Ahir, tne Gujar, etc., cease from labour, the Bombay Presidency, Gujerat, Kandesh, tlie 
They do not marry in their own clan or pal. Konkan, and Kolhapur. They dwell outside the 
They sometimes sell their daughters. — Malcolm's walls of the villages. They are taunci*s, workers 
Central India ; RennelVs Memoir ; T, of H, ; in raw hides and leather, shoe and harness makers, 
Camphelly p. 103 ; Tods Rajasthan. messengers, scavengers, and executioners. They 

MEYA or Mya, a martial race of Kattyawar are never horse- keepers. Their avocations are 
and about Junagarh. In the year 1872, when the most abject, and only a very few have ever 
the nawiib of Jun^arh was at Bombay, a Choi'un been known to have the ability to read or write, 
girl named Nagbai pretended to be an incarnation They claim the right to have for food all cattle 
of a Charuni Nagbai who flourished some centuries and camels and horses that die of disease, but in 
ago. She soon got a gathering of many persons, some villages this is disputed by the Dher ; and in 
chiefiy Meyas, with also some remnants of the the village of Dangopura, in 1866 and 1867, this 
Chunisoma dynasty that preceded the present point was for twenty montlis under litigation, the 
Baba rulers of Junagarh. They strove for the ultimate decision being in favour of the Dher. 
ousting of the nawab, and restoration of the In the Northern Dekhan are the sections Mliang 
Hindu dynasty, which had been driven out about Garoro, Hollar Mhang, Dekhan Mhang. ThcMhang 
A.D. 1714. With the consent of the Agency, Uie Garoro are also styled Pharasti or migrants, as 
Meyas were disarmed, and some arrests were tliey have no settled aboile, but move from place 
made, among them the son of Omra Meya. He to place begging. Their men and women assume 
was released, and a general rising occurred of the other clotlies, and snicar their forelieads with 
Meyas, who proceeded to the Camera Hill in the the red kuku,a mixture of turmeric and safflower. 
Giieer in a body, under Omra's leadership. The They are also conjurors and slcight-of-hund adepts, 
Meya are almost as bold and resolute ivs the from which they have their name Garori. The 
Waghir. men also beat the dholak when practising their 

MEYKANDA TEVAli is said to have been conjuring tricks, 
born at Vennai-nullur, on the river Peniiai. His The Hollar Mhang are village musicians; at 
teacher was I’aranjoti Taiubiran. The 8ivaguaiia marriages, play on tlie minnai, a wooden musical 
Potam, liis principal work, translated into English instrument, aud bent the dafra ; they arc also 
by the Rev. H. R. Hoisingtoii, is considered of labourers, and go messages, 
great authority. The Dekhau Mhang make brooms and mats 

MEVT AIS, or Burnt Island, called also Bird from the date palm ; are also hibourors, bring 
or White Island, lies in lat. 11“ 13' N., and long, wood, iiuary girls under age, fall at the foot of 
47° 16' 30" E., is a barren rock 430 feet high, 5^ the god lianumun, but worship at a distance, 
miles from Ihis Haiubais, the nearest point on the not being allowed to approach the idol. They, 
mainhmd. Many of the aged men, natives of the like the Dher and the humble native Chiisti^in, 
place, return to Meyt to die. arc also prohibited appioaching the house of any 

MEZEKEON, the Mazreoou of Persian writers, Hindu, but stand some yards off and intimate 
is the Daphne mezereuin. It is employed in their presence by calling out baba, or uiaharaj, or 
medicine. D. gnidium, D. laureola, spurge ayer, i.r. father, great chief, lord, and, as with the 
laurel, and otlier species, are also employed in Dher, everything they have brought and every- 
Eurojjo. The bark of the latter forms much of thing they touch, ns also the ]>lace tl)ey touch, is 
what is used, even in England, for Me/.ereon. unclean. If it be a metal dish it is passed through 

MEZZALE. BuitM. A tree of Aiiiheret, Tavoy, fire, aud if clotli or other material, it is washed, 
and Mergiii. Its wood is used for rulere, mallets, or sprinkled with water, or placed on the ground 
and walking-sticks ; is of very handsome streaked for earth purification. They mount on. horseback 
grain, like palmyra wood. — CapUdn Dance, in procession to their marriage, a privilege ivhich 

MHAIRWARA, a hill tract in the British they prohibit to the Dher, and to the Teli or oilman, 
district of Ajmir-Mhairwara, Rajputanu, buuiidt;d The Mhang woisbip the leatlier ropes which 
on the iu»rth and west by Marwar and Ajmir, they make. They also make cukes, which they 
east and south by Mewar and Ajmir. It com- jilace in tJic ground, and over it five stones and a 
prises a narrow strip of territory, 70 miles in lamp, and worship these, 'i'iiey worship generally 
length, varying in breadth from 1 to 15 miles, all tl<e local deities or village gods, the Ammun, 
composed of successive ranges of huge rocky hills, Ai, Mata, Musoba, Mari Ai, Devi, Kaiidoba, etc., 
the only level country being the valleys riiiining and the Maugir or ghosts of deceased relatives, 
between them. It was inhabited by the Mhair or Their Maiigir is the form of a human being 
Mer (see Mer), a predatory raci‘ of aborigint'S. engraved on silver or copper, intended to repre- 
Colonel Dixoi/s efforts were directed to civilising sent a decc'osed father or mother ; sometimes it is 

938 
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a casket of copper, contaiiuD|; a silver figure of a geuerally applies it to a pedagogue or to a sou. 
man. The Mangir is worshipped at the dewali The village schoolmaster has always the bouour- 
and daasara, and at amas or moonless nights, and able epithet of Mean-ji. This word for Sir is 
full moon and anniversaries. The figure is wor- known to the Bedouins all over El>Hejaz ; they 
shipped by washing and burning frankincense, always address Indian Muhammadans with this 
They bury or burn their dead. They place the word, which has become contemptuous, on 
corpse in the ground, then bring a potful of water account of the low esteem in which the race is 
from the river, pour it on the body, and cover the held. — Burtoii^s Mecca; TocTs llajasihan, 
dead with earth ; after three days they take food MIAN, a branch of the Kaka Kliel Kliatak, in 
and place it over the dead. the Hashtiiagar division of the Pesbawur district. 

MHLECHCHA, a term applied by the Aryan They are carriers, 
immigrants to the peoples whom they found MI ANA. Hind. A palanquin, a sword sheath, 

occupying India. This name long continued to MIANA, a predatory race in Kattyawar. The 

be applied to all the unsubdued tribes in India. Miana of Mjillia in Mucha-Kanta, on the banks of 
The aboriginal inhabitants of India seem to have Mucha river, have a thakur, but own allegiance 
been subdued and transformed from Mldccbchas only to their own chowliattia or heads of tribes, 
into Sudras by slow degrees. In the age of Menu MIANA, also called Mai, Miani, or Moana, a tribe 
they retained their independence, undci:tlie appel- in Sind, fisliennen and boatmen. The Miana form 
lation of Mhlechcha in Bengal, Orissa, and the a large tribe, apart from eitlier the Jat cultivator 
Deklian ; but in the earlier period wliich is referred or the Baluclii. They are the most active and 
to in the historic legends of the Mahabharata, the athletic mce in Sind, with a buoyancy of spirits and 
Mhlechcha and Dasya are mentioned as disputing general frank bearing unknown to the other classe s, 
the possession of tipper India itself with the All have villages immediately on the banks of 
Arya, and, in conjunction with certain tril»e8 con- the river, their boats and nets furnishing all 
uected with the Lunar line, they succeeded in that is retiuired for their maintenance. In many 
overrunning the territories of Sagara, the thirty- parts of the stream, especially near lake Maiichur, 
fifth king of the Solar dynasty. The Mhlechcha whole families live entirely after the Chinese 
are alluded to in the Mudra Uaksliasa, a fact fashion in their boats, having no other habitation, 
corroborative of that di-aina’s being written in the The women share the labour equally with the 
11th or 12th century a.d., when the Fathan men, and a sturdy lass i.s generally seen steering 
princes were pre8.sing upon the Hindu sovereign- or paddliug the boat whilst tlio man works at the 
ties. To the Hindu, every man not twice born nets, a child being often suspended in a network 
is a Mhlechcha. — Hind. Theat. ii. p. 251. cot between the mast and rigging of the craft, 

MHOW, a town and British cantonment in which is always very small and light for tho 
Holkar’s dominions, 14 miles S.AV. of the Indore advantage of eiisier navigation amongst tlie shoals 
Residency. The town is built ou the Gumber and creeks. The Miami is the only pilot to be 
river, in lat. 22° H6' N., and long. 75® 48' E. trusted iu its intricate channels. The pulla 
The cantonment is 1 J miles to the S.E., 2019 feet fisheiy, for whicli the Indus is so celebrated, is 
al>ove the sea. conducted by this people. I^Iacing on the water a 

MIIUI), a beer made by the Abor. It is large earthen ve.ssel, and conunendiug it to thu 
Ijalatable when fresh brewed. care of Allah, the lislierinan casts himself on it in 

MHYE rises in a small plain five miles west of i such a manner that the mouth of the vessel is 
Ainjhcrra, and shortly after passing Bhopawur I completely c]o.sed l>y the pressure of his stomach ; 
pursues a northerly course till it reaedu^s the he then ]>addles himself by means of tlie action of 
upper confines of Bagur, where the boundary his hands aud feet into the centre of tlie stream, 
hills give it a sudden turn westward i)aKt Mon- holding deep iu the water a forked pole about 15 
gana. Soon, however, the high mountains of feet in lengtli, to whicli is attached a large net ; 
Mewar bend it south, and this course it pursues, in his girdle he carries a small spear, aud a check 
with little dtwiatioii, till it falls into the sea in the ' string attached to the net indicates the moment 
Gulf of Cambay, near the town of that name. It | when a tish is entangled. The spear is used to 
is not navigable above 12 or 15 miles from its j kill tlie fish when drawn up after capture, and the 
mouth, owing to its numerous shallows. * jar receives the spoil. The Miana are dissipated, 

MIA. Hind. The temple of the Sintu creed of i and a large proportion of the courtesans nnjj 
Japan. , dancing women of the country arc from this 

AllAKO, a town in Japan. Fudsiyaina is a tribe; they are of very dark complexion, but 
high volcanic mountain of Japan, which tradition I possess regular features, and some of the women 
reports to have risen in one night, and as it rose would be considered remarkably handsome. The 
tliere occurred a depression iu the earth near j Miana are also noted for tlie manufacture of mats 
Miako, which now forms the lake of Mit-su-no- | and baskets, which are beautifully woven from 
umi. In A.D. 864 the mountain burst asunder I the high reeds and strong grasses growing on the 
from its base upwards, and at its last eruption in j edge of the river. The Miana, when found near 

1707 it covered Yedo with ashes. It is a sacred towns and villages, occupy a distinct quarter, 

mountain. It is crested with snow, and presents generally outside or apart from the other jnhabit- 
the appearance of a truncated cone ; the gathering ants. Here they sell spirits, the men beat drums 
<»f a white cloud around its summit is a sign of ■ and sing, and the women dance and perform all 
barl weather. It is occasionally nscendcil by ! the usual acts of courtesans calculated to allure 

.lapaiiesc pilgrims for the worshi[> of the god of i the passing stranger . — Ptrftonul Ohservet^ 

the winds. lions^ pp. 58-00. 

MIAN. Hind., Fi.u.s. Sir, master ; an honorific MIANEK, a small village iu Sind, 6 inilcK north 
title applied to holy men ; a respectful term used of Hyderabad city. Here Sir ( liarles Napier, oa tlio 
by a Hindu to a Muhammadan, who himself 17th of Eebruary with a force of 2800 men 
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and 12 pieces of artillery, encountered a Baluch 
array numbering 22,000, strongly posted on the 
banks of the Fulali. The enemy were totally 
routed, 5000 men being killed and wounded, 

MIAS. Jav. The orang-ut^ of the Malay, 
species of Pithecus. One kind, called Mias 
cnappan or Mias pappan, has the skin of the face 
broadened out to a ridge or fold at each side. 
One killed by Mr. Wallace was 7 feet 3 inches 
across the arms, and 4 feet 2 inches from head 
to heel. Tlio small mias is called by the Dyak 
race Mias kasair. They live in the low swamp in 
forests. Their food consists of fruit, with leaves, 
buds, and young slioots. They rarely descend to 
the ground. The Dyaks say that only the croco- 
dile and python will attack the orang-utan ; that 
when fruit is scarce it goes for food to the banks 
of rivers and to tlie sea, and the crocodile tries to 
seize it, but it gets on the crocodile, beats him 
Avith its hands and feet, tears him and kills him by 
main strength, tearing open his jaws and throat 
The python it seizes and bites and kills. The 
orang-utan is confined to Borneo and Java. A 
full-grown mias is quite a match for a naked man, 
and generally before he can be killed contrives to 
bite off two or three fingers, or otherwise maim 
the individual. Many Dyaks are to be seen thus 
mutilated by them. 

Miiis chapin is Pithecus curtus. Mias pappan, 
a species of orang-utan of Borneo. Mias rambi, 
Pithecus Brookei of Borneo. — Wallace^ i. 54, 60. 

MIAU-TSZE or Miao-tzu and Mau-tzu, are 
aboriginal tribes in the various highlands in the 
S. and W. Provinces of China proper. They are 
regarded by the Chinese as barbarians, and are 
designated by derogatory and contemptuous 
appellations. Recent travellers, and particularly 
Mr. Colquhoun, in his Travels across Chiyse, have 
given notices of them : the more important are as 
follows : — 

yuh-luti follow agriculture, and weave cloths. They 
arc skilled archers, and excel in the use of spears 
and javelins. . 

Yang-tung-lohan are farmers, traders; their women 
rear silk worms, . 

Kih-mang-ku yang live in excavations in high cliffs, 
some reached by ladders. Their district is in 
Kwang'shun-chau. 

Tung-miau cultivate cotton, and enter China as 
labourers. They dwell in Tieu-chu, near Kin-ping. 
Shwui-kia iniau, ue. the water-family Miau of the 
Li-iio district. The men are fishers and hunters, 
and the women spin and weave. 

King-kia of Li-po-hien have a festival on the lost day 
of the 10th month, and sacrifice to demons. In the 
11th mouth, the uiiiiiarried folk dance and sing in 
the fields, and choose life partners for themselves. 
Tliis is called marrying at sight. Jloth men and 
women wear blue flowered handkerchiefs on their 

Tsing-miaii dwell in the Ping yucii-chau. They are 
farmers, but not skilful ; they weave clothes for 
themselves. . 

Luh-ngoh-tsze of the Wei-mng district in la-ting fu, 
are both black and white ; the women wear long 
petticoats. They bury their dead in coffins ; and, 
after a year, they sacrifice, and reopen the graves, 
brush and wash the bones clean, wrap them in 
cloths, and reiuter them, and tlius clean them 
annually for seven successive yours. The men 
wear a slender head-dress. 

Peh-ngeh-tsfc, or the White Foreheads, dress m white ; 

men with short, and women in long petticoats. 
Yen-kia-maii dwell in Ss nan-fu, and are fishermen. 
Tung-kia-minu inhabit Li-uo-hien. They wear blue- 
dyed cloths which reach to the knees. They grow 
cotton and weave; they arc illiterate, and put 


notches on sticks as memoranda. On New Year*i| 
day they make offerings of fish, flesh, rice, and 
spirits. 

Klu-ming and Ku-sing, cultivators in Fuh-shan-chau, 
are violent, quarrelsome, treaoherona, and given 
to drink, readily seizing weapons in their drunken 
bouts. 

Mau-tau-miau, farmers in the Hia-vu and Ku-ohau 
districts. The women dress and ornament their 
hair with fan-shaped garlands of silver thread, 
fastening it with a long skewer ; they wear two 
ear-rings in each ear, and a necklace. Tne eoffa and 
edgings are worked with figured ailk. Paternal 
aunts^ daughters must marry their oousina. 

Tsing-kiang-heb, or black tribe of Tsing-ldang, wetf 
ailver ornaments, and the younjg folk select their 
own partners, 

Ltt-ku-heii, or Black Miau of Pa-chai and Tsing-kiang, 
are pastoral, but dwell in houses, their cattle below. 
They are diligent farmers. Their dead are kepi 
in coffins for a period, and all the accumulated 
dead are then interred. 

Pa-kchai-heh, or the black tribes of the eight can- 
tonments of the Ta-yun-fu district, are violent. 
They frinec their sleeves with flowered cloth. They 
erect a ^Malang* or hall, at which the un- 
married assemble and jiair off. 

Heh slian, or tribes of the black hills of Tai-kung in 
Tsing-kiang, live in the recesses of the mountidns, 
and are predatory. 

lleh-sang-miaii, black subdued tribes of Tsing-kiang, 
are higlily predatory. 

Kau-jMj-miau, or Crown Board Miau, are usually black. 
They cultivate on the higher plateaux. 

Yu-fah-miau of Sien-tien in Kwei-ting, at marriages 
and solemn periods sacrifice dogs. The men wear 
short petticoats, the women short bodices and 
long petticoats, and fasten their hair with a long 
bodkin. 

Tsing-chung-miau live in Tai-kiing-ting. The men are 
notoriously predatory, and ransom their captives ; 
their women jdough and weave. 

Li-miii-isze of Ta-ting-fu, Kicn-si-chau, Kwei-yang-fu, 
Ngan-shiin-fu, etc., are traders, and rear cattle and 
sheep, spin and weave. They are the most civil- 
ised of all the ]\Iiau tribes. 

Peh’rh-tsze, or the Whites, live in Wei-ning-chau, rear 
cattle and liorsos. 

Peh-hiiig'kia, or White Dragon families, live in the 
district of Ping-yuen in I’a-tiug-fu. They dross in 
white, and collect lao and forest produce. They 
are a moral race. 

Peh-chung-kia live in Li-po-ting, and are agricultural. 
The men wear a fox-tail on their heads. The 
women are smidl but fair and well made, and wear 
blue-dyed clothes. 

Tu-kih lau live in Ku-ning-chau, and plait mn into 
clothing. They are labourers to the Ko-lo people. 

Che-chni-miau, or 600 wild Miau families in Ku-chau- 
ting, are desoeiidauts of GOO soldiers of the army 
of Ma-san-Pau, who took refuge there in the time 
of Tai-tsung of the Tang dynasty. The men aro 
variously occupied. The unmarried arrange their 
own weddings. 

Si-ki-miuu live in the Tien-chu district. The women 
have green cloth wound round their thighs, with 
jictticoatB reaching to the knees. The young 
eoplo select their own partners, and after the 
irtn of a child a marriage present of a cow is 
given. 

Uu'lu of Lo-kuk, in the Ting-pwan-chau district, are 
violent and predatory, despising agriculture. 

Uung-chau-miau of Li-ping-fu are agricultural, and 
the women spin and weave cotton cloths and 
grass-cloth. The Hung gruss-cloth is famed. 

Heh-lau-iniuu of Tsin-kiang ting dwell on the plateau. 
They have a town liall wliere public matters are 
discussed. 

Heh-kioh, or Black-leg Miau of Tsin-kiang-ting, ore 
predatory, carrying spears and knives. Before an 
exi>editiqn, they draw omens from the fighting of 
two crabs. A peaceful i • un could not get a wue. 

Twan-kwau-miau, dwelling m Ta-yan-fu. The men 
have short dresses uiid broad trousers. The women 
wear petticoats, ami have their body exposed from 
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the waist iij»warilv.. Thr> nc vt'vy inicinpcvntc. 
They cnlleoi and sell ;i rf><| 

Narrowhcadecl Miau of Yaiv>^ aio RK;>‘icit1tura1, the 
mroinon t^ikinp^ tludr sharo in i *u’ fitJil work. Hotli 
men and womm dro«K Uipir h.\ir into a peak. Tho 
first day of tlio lltii !»»onth im lirhl na a festival. 
Lang' tMXfi- miau of AVi i niiig folhjw tho couvado 
practice. On t]\o birlli of a child, tho husband 
take?* to bed, and tho wife po<»k8 food for the 
husband, and goes to work in the field, and mickles 
the child. Only after a month the huahandgoes 
abroad. W)»en a painnt dies, so H(»on as life is 
extinct, they twist the head round backwards, so 
khnt, as they sny, he l an see who ia behind him. 

Lo hsn-miau live in Tau-lcinng and Ta chai-ting, and 
arc Buddhists, making »>ff(:ringa on the third day 
of the third month. The men let their hair fall 
loose bchiml, and wear a fox-tail on their heads, 
Luh-tung'i, or the 8ix-vallcy Barbarians, live in Li- 
p\ng-fu, and are able to rend and write. The. 
women spin and weave, wear many - cidoured 
clothes, and hind their legs with cloths in lieu of 
buskins. ITninarriod iiersons exchange portions of 
their dresses, and, on a fortunate day, the spinsters, 
each carrying a blue umbrella, convoy the bride to 
her father’s home, where tlie bridegroom privately 
visits nightly, until the first cnilil is horn, on which 
the bride is tJiken to In r Inishand’s Imrne. 
Orow*mian live in Kwei-ysng; they fringe the edges 
of their clothes and sl('cv('s with white cloth. They 
dwell on the liigher hills, and enUivate Tnillcts, 
and bury their <lead on the suininits of the hills. 

Other tribes mentioned by Mr. Oohpihonn are 
the Cliing-pao or Ka-Khyen, the Lao, Laos, 
Pai, Thai or Shan, Po-Jioung, Pou-La, and 
yeou. — A. R. CoUjuhoHu ; Cooper. Sec China. 

MICA. 

Kobuh ul-arz, Arab. Glimmer, Da., Dijt.,Oer. 

Kin-sing-shih, . Chin. Tulk, , . Duk., Pers. 

yin-singshih, , ,, Ahraka, . . . Sanbk. 

Mica is one of the constituents of granite, 
gneiss, and mica-slate, and gives to the latter its 
laminated structure. It also occurs in granular 
limestone. It is found abundantly in India and 
other parts of the world. The principal mica 
mines of Behar are on the northern face of the 
Vindhya Hills, where the throe districts of Behar, 
Monghir, and Ramgarh meet. The most westerly 
mine is situated 37 miles in a S.E. direction from 
Gya, and is in the district of Behar ; the most 
easterly mine is about 00 miles distant in Zillali 
Monghir, the whole of the intermediate 60 miles 
being more or less productive of the mineral. 
The mica reaches the surface in three different 
states, viz. the good, bard, and serviceable 
mineral ; the soft, wet, and flimsy mineral ; and 
the chipped and powdered mineral. Tho tests 
as to whether the mica is good for anything, 
or whether, as the natives say, ‘it is alive,’ are its 
firmness, specific gravity, and the power of re* 
flec^ ng the countenance free of contortions ; the 
latter test showing the perfect parallelism of its 
individual plates, and consequent likelihood to 
split well the heavier the mineral and the more 
perfect the reflection, the more valuable is the 
mineral considered; all the plates not standing 
the necessary test, or of a soft and flimsy nature 
without any of the brilliant sparkle of the better 
sort, the natives call ‘dead mica,* and it appears to 
be in a state of decay. The plates of the superior 
kind are used in all the large Gangetic cities and 
towns by the native draftsmen, whose beautiful 
productions in body colours must be familiar to 
most people; by the lamp and toy-makers; by 
the Mukammadans for ornamenting their tazia 


or lalml, m well ns for oniainenting umbrelhiH 
and boats, and for making artificial floweis. The 
second and third sorts arc pounded and used for 
ornamenting toys, potteiy, the inside of houses, 
for sprinkling over clothes and turbands at h^asts, 
tho sparkle from which by torch-light reBcinbleji 
diamonds ; but the great consumption of tho in- 
ferior mineral takes place during the Hdi festival, 
during which period the abir of pounded mica, 
mixed with the Hour of the small grain Kodii, 
l^aspalum stoloniferum, Linn.^ and coloured with 
some red-colouring matter, is freely sprinkled over 
the votaries of those bacchanalian orgies. Mica is 
tho soft shining scaly part of granite, and is very 
liable to decay from constant damp; it passes 
into H greasy or soapy earth or loam. Mica is 
mixed with lime to fonn a beautiful glistening 
phistcr for native buildings. 

In Russia it is used as a substitute for glass, 
and hence it is called Muscovy glass. The very 
thin lamina) are employed for examining objects 
under the microscope. Slips of mica afford a 
convenient substitute for platinum foil in chemical 
experiments on the effect of heat on organic 
bodies, and they are useful for covering photo- 
graphs. It readily Rplits into transparent, elastic 
flakes. It consists of nearly equal parts of silica 
and magnesia, and about 6 per 100 of lime. Mica 
has been used as a substitute for glass ; in the 
taking of collodion pictures, the collodion film 
adheres to it very firmly. On it negatives can bo 
as easily carried, without injury, in a portfolio, 
as on paper, and positives backed with colour 
and a plain varnish can be pasted, without risk of 
deterioration, in a book. The mica being attached 
to a piece of glass by its back being moistened, 
may be then coated, exposed, and developed, after 
which it may be detached and fixed. Upwards of 
1000 maundfl, or nearly 40 tons, are sent to Calcutta 
annually, of the value of Rs. 7600 at Rb. 7J per 
maund. — Capt. Sherwill^ Beng, As, Soc.Jour,^ 1861 ; 
Cat, A’x., 1862 ; O' Shaughnessg, 

MICHAEL or Mikail, according to Muhain* 
madan belief, the angel who has charge of 
heavenly bodies, of breathing creatures, and of 
the angels tenanted in the seventh paradise. 

MICHELBORNE, Sir EDWARD, obtained 
from James i. of England, in 1606, a licence 
to trade to Cathay, China, Japan, and Cam- 
baya. On arrival in the east, he plundered 
the native traders among the islanihi of the 
Archipelago. He obtained considerable booty, 
but brought great disgrace on the English name, 
which interfered with the English Company’s 
trade at Bantam. 

MICHELIA, a genus of plants of the order 
Magnoliacese, some of which furnish useful woods. 
M. kisopa, Buck,., is a tree of the forests of Nepal. 
M. aurautiaca, Wall^ Sa-ga, Burh., of Pegu, ^as 
large orange - coloured, fragrant flowers. M. 
doltsopa, Buch,y of the forests of Nepal ; wood 
fragrant, excellent, used for bouse^buuding. M. 
excelsa, BI., Magnolia excelsa, WaU,^ is a Nepal 
and Darjiling tree ; yields valuable timber, of a 
fine texture, at first greenish, but soon changing 
into a pale yellow, M. lanuginosa, a MagnolSt of 
the Himalayas. M. oblonga, WaU,y a tree of 
Khassya. M. suaveolens, the Champaca of Java ; 
its small flowers are in much esteem by the 
I Chinese women. Mr. Gamble notices M. Gath* 
I cartli, Nilagirica, and Punduaua. M. fuscata, Bl, 
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MIDSUMMER ROOT. 


the Magnolia fuscata, Andr, B. Repos. ^ a tree of 
China. Flowers largish, cream-coloured, purple- 
e^lged, dark, and fragrant. Flowers in March and 
April, and fruits in October.—rjBcn»i€</ ; 

MICHELIA CHAMPACA. Linn. 

Champaka, . . Beno. Bongas Jampacca, Malay. 
Champa, .... ,, Sappoo, . . . Sinqh. 

8a-ga, .... Bubm, Bhembugha, . . . Tam. 

Sumpoghy, . . . Can. Champakamu, . . Tjbl. 

Chen-poorkia, . Chin. Kanchanamu, . Uriya. 

A large tree of most parts of the E. Indies and 
China. It grows in the Pan jab at Kalka and 
Kangra, and at Chamba at 2000 to 3000 feet. 
Those at Chamba attain to 7 or 8 feet in girth, 
and are 60 or 70 feet high. Plouglishares are 
occasionally made of the wood. In Ueylon it is 
used for drums, carriages, palanquins, and in 
buildings; it is prized for well-works, verandah 
posts, and also for furniture, as it polishes well* 
though it is apt to warp. It flowers and fruits 
nearly all tlui year, and has large, deep yellow, 
intensely fragrant flowers. In China, its bark is 
used with that of other Magnoliaceae to.adultcrate 
cinnamon. 

The beautiful golden -coloured flower is held in 
high estimation by the Hindus, by whom it is 
dedicated to Krishna, and is one of five with 
which the Hindu Kama, god of love, ornaments 
bis arrow. When Vasant’ha, the personified 
8|>ring time, is preparing the bow and shafts for 
his friend, — 

* Ho bonds the luscious canc, and twists the siring ^ 
With bees, how sweet ! but oh ! how keen their sting I 
He with fine flowerets tips the ruthless darts, 

Wliioh through five senses strike enraptured hearts : 
Strong Chumps, rioh in o^lorons gold ; 

Warm Amer, nursed in heavenly mould ; 

Dry Nag-Kesur, in silver smiling ; 

Hot Kittikiun, our sense beguiling ; 

And last, to kindle iicrcc the scorching flame, 
LovO'Shaft which gods bright Bela name.’ 

Sir William Jones says its aromatic scent Is 
«so strong as to be offensive to bees, wliich never 
alight upon it. Rheede informs us that the 
powder of the bark of the root of this tree is 
given to excite the flow of the menses. The 
aromatic Suinpunghco oil of Madras is obtained 
from tills tree. It is one of the few Indian trees 
embalmed in English song, — 

* Tjhe maid of India, blest again to hold 

Cln her full lap, the Ohampac's leaves of gold, 

Thinks of the time when, by the Ganges flood. 

Her little playmates scattered many a bad 
Upon her long dark hair.* 

Its rich orange, exquisitely fragrant blossoms 
are used by Burmese maidens to adorn their Ions 
black hair. The bark is bitter and aromatic, ana 
appeared to Dr. O’Shaughnessy to possess the 
properties attributed to the Magnolia glauoa. It 
may be given in powder in intermittent fevers, in 
doses of from 10 to 30 grains. 

MICHELIA NILAGIRICA. W. Ic., Zenk. 

M. Pulneyensis, Wight. 

Pila champa, . Hind. I Shembogha maram, Tam. 

Walsa-pu, . . SiMOH. | Sampanghy maram, ,, 

Var, a. Ovalifolia, Wight; petalis cum sepalis 
ssepissime 9. 

Far. b. Walken, H./. et T. (M. Walkeri and M. 
glauca, Wight) ; petalis cum s^aUs ssepiasitne 12. 

This large tree grows in the Central Province 
of Ceylon up to elevations of 8000 to 8000 feet. 
It is rare in the Walliar forests, being alpine in 
its tendencies, and is common on the Neilghcrries. 


Its wood is strong, close, fine-grained, and 
straight; a pretty olive-coloured mottled wood, 
not heavy, but too highly hygrometrieal to l^ 
useful in other form Uian raRers or beams, it 
could be turned to account in house-building, and 
might with advantage be creosoted. In Ceylon, 
the most typical form of this plant is that called 
M. Walkeri by Dr. Wight. Its beautiful golden- 
coloured flowers are held in high estimation by 
the Hindus ; the bark of the root of the tree is 
used medicinally in some female complaints. At 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855, a plank from this 
tree, contributed by Captain Cunningham of the 
Mysore Commission, baa the extraordinary dimen- 
sions, — length Hi feet, breadth 4^ feet, thickness 
3 inches. The specimen was apparently from a 
tree of very great age. — Thwaites; Wight; 
Beddomc; M. E. J. R. 

MICO, a vegetable butter prepared in Japan 
from the Dolichos bean. — Simmon ds. 

MIGROLiENA SPECTABILIS ? a tree growing 
at the foot of the Himalaya, which yields fibres 
for rope-making. It is one of the most numerous 
timber trees of Pegu, but the Burmese do not 
make use of it — Hoyle; McClelland. 

MICKOLONCHUS DIVARICATA. — ? 

lUramdandi, . Panjab. ( Rathomondi, . Panjab. 

Used in special diseases to purify the blood. — 
Powell^ i. p. 357. 

MICROMELUM INTEGERRIMUM. W. and 
A. Bergera integerrima, Buch.^ a shrub which 
grows on the banks of the Megna river. It has 
small greenish-white, fragrant flowers. M. hir- 
sutum and M. pubescens are also known. — Roxh. 
iL p. 376 ; Voigt^ p. 149. 

MICROMERIA MALCOLMIANA, Dah., used 
as a carminative, equal to peppermint. — Dalzell. 

MICRONESIA, a designation proposed by Mr. 
Logan for part of the Indo - Pacific islands, 
peopled by the Negrito. The Indo-Pacific islands 
he names Oceanica. 

MICRORHYNCHUS SARMENTOSUS ? a 
sand-binding plant, growing on the shores of tbe 
Bay of Bengal. 

MIDDLETON, Sir HENRY, an officer in 
the Maritime Service of the English E. I. Com- 
any, who commanded in their sixth voyage in 
610. Sent out for the sixth voyage to cany on 
a legitimate trade, he converted the expedition 
into a marauding one ; in short, turned pirate. 
By plundering the trading vessels passing to and 
from the Red be obtained large quantities 
of goods, with which he proceeded to the Moluccas, 
where he died. See Lancaster. 

MIDNAPUR, a town and a district in the Bard- 
wan division of Bengal. Thedistrict lies between lat. 
21® 87' and 22° 57^N., and long. 86° 46' and 88° 
14' E. It is one of the most important districts 
of Beng^aL Its chief rivers are the Hoogly and its 
three tributaries, the Rupnarayan, the Haldi, and 
the Rasulpur. Ilie aboriginal tribeif belong chiefly 
to the hills of Chutia Nagpur and Bankura, and 
dwell for the most part in the west and south-west 
of the district ; the most numerous of them are 
Santals and Bhumij. — Imp, Gaz, 

MIDSUMMER ROOT. 

Sang-pwan-hia, . Ohin. | Fa-pwan-hia, . . OHiK. 

In China, Pinellia taberi|era, Arisnma ter- 
natum. Arum macrorum, and other aroids are 
gather^ in the middle of Bummer, and have 
received this name. Their poiaonoua properties 
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MIGRATION OF FlSHEfc?. 

nro exhauBfccd by frequent soaking and drying, and marahca of the north-west come from the 
anil are then powdered and used as sulphate of Tartarian lakes, whore they breed. 

^ n. . 1 . . . , *t numerous wild-fowl of Tibet, swimmers 

MJGI, a tribe dwelling to the north of the Aka, and waders, migrate from India in March and 
north of the Assam valley. They and the Aka April, and return in October and November, 
intemnairy; they are the more powerful; they They all breed on the lakes and rivers of the 
rarely visit the plains except to support the Aka country, and are very numerous ; the eggs are 
in mischief.— p. 37. found in great quantities ; the people who live by 

MKiNAN, Captain R., author of a Winter gathering and selling these eggs never rob a nest 
Journey throngli Russia, the Caucasian Alps, and of all its contents, but take about half the number. 
Georgia, and thence into Kurdistan. After a sultry day it ts usual to see the wire- 

MIGNONETTK, Reseda odorata, is a general tailed swallow skimming over the plains, and by 
favourite in nil countries, and grows in great the side of pools and streams a solitary green 
luxuriance on the plains of India during tlio cold sandpiper, Totaiius ochropus, is not rare. The 
»«o'dhs. brown-backed heron, Ardeola leucoptera, also 

MIGRATION of birds to and from Southern occurs in such situations. The black ibis (G. 
Asia, says Mr. Hodgson, s<>ems to take place papillosus), with its red crown, is seen during 
across the inonntaiiis of Nopal The wading and the cold months flying along with the rooks and 
natatorial birds, generally, make a mere stage of European jackdaws; and besides, on the marshes 
the valley on th(‘ir way to and from the vast about, the great and little bitterns, with tho 
plains of India and Tib<‘t, the valley being too spotted tail, are not uncommon. Of tlic other 
smell dry, ojion, and populous for their taste,— European birds may be noticed the short-eared 
e8|rt?cially that of the larger ones. Some, liow- owd, moor buzzard, the pale harrier, Circus Swain- 
ovei, stay for a longer or shorti r time in their sonii, the cormorant, ruff, and smew, all coming 
vernal and autumnal migrations ; and some, again, and departing with the winter months, 
remain throughout that large portion of the yi ar Mifirntion of Fiahca. — The fishes inhabiting 
in which tlu' climate is congenial to their habits. | the fresh waters of India, Burma, and Ceylon 
Of all of them, the scaisons of arrival both from may be divided into those which enter from 
tho north and from the south are marked with the sea for brei'ding or prcdoceou.s purposi^s, 
precision. They all arrive in the valley of Nepal, and such as more or less pass their lives -without 
from the north, towards and at the close of the descending to tho salt water. Of the spiny-rayed 
rains; and all ,ms n'gidarly renpjKar from the or Acanthopterygian order, we have nineteen 
south upon, or soon after, the eessaliou of the pmera, the members of which are most nmn(*rous 
hot weather. in the maritime districts and deltas of large rivers 

,Thc jackdaw, Corvns monodula, of Eurnpe, while their numbers decrease as we prococii 
Siberia, Barbary, West Asia, PeHli,‘iwur valli'y, and i inland. Few are of much economic importance, 
Kasliinir, may be se<‘n in tlo<*ks in winter in the ■ if we except the common goby, spined-ccls (Mas- 
nortborn frontier of the Panjab, aH8<)eiate<l with taoembelidre), th(' snake-headed walking-fishoH 
the t'ornisli chough and the rook. 1'he first, two | (Opliioeei>halida0, and the labyrinthiciform climb- 
come from Kashmir, wdicrc they are found in j mg-perch ami its allie.s. 

great, nbundfinee during the summer; but the ; The anndromons fishes, as tlie salmon and 
rook, if over seen in Kashmir, is only n <old- shad of Europ<*, and the hilsa fish, the Clupt.. 
weather visitor, and seems ti) come from the west, jwdas.‘ih of India, migmte from the sea to the fresh 
inasmuch .as it is said to be common in Afghan- waUu’s to d»*posit their eggs in suitable Ifiealities. 
istan. It ajipears at Kaw'al Pimli in flocks about The migratory hill fishes comprise various 
the beginning of Sej>tcinbcr; it is found in winter species of large barbels (Barbus), termed niaha- 
as far south ns Lahore, and disappears entirely in seer or big-hoods of India. In the Himalaya 
March. The hooded crow^ has been brought from , they ascend the main rivers, but turn into the 
Northern Afghanistan, and is mentioned by Lieu- side streams to breed. On the less elevated NciL 
tenant Wood in his travels as common in Kiinduz, gherrymountains,thcy(h‘posit their ova in tlie main 
but it is not found in Kashmir or in the Panjab. streams, because such are small Occasionally the 
The chimney swallow makes its appearance in fish arc too large to ascend these mountain rivers, 
October, and loaves again for the straw-built sheds and such brewl at the base of the hills, but they 
of Kashmir, where it breeds and spends the ascend to other feeding grounds when the rivers are 
summer months. The white-rumped martin and in flood, and after spawning, as the water of the 
sand martin are Ixith likewise migratory, and river diminishes, they keep dropping gently down 
repair to Kashmir and Ladakh in summer. The stream. They are thus separated from and arc 
black and alpine swifts remain longer, and may prevented eating the young fish. In the follow- 
be seen careering about during the , summer ing season the fry descend to the larger rivers, 
evenings, especially after a shower of rain. The Many of the carps of the plains are migratory, 
ringdove is a resident on the Sub-Himalaya. The and make great efforts to reach the heads of the 
common starling is plentiful in the north as else- rivers, leaping weirs and other obstructions raised 
where in Hindustan. The lapwing, Yanellus to catch them. 

cristatas, arrives in flocks in the beginning of The Ophiocephalidae of India are known as 
November, and departs for the west early in walking or the snake-headed fishes. They and 
spring ; its summer residence has not been found other amphibious types are monogamous. Some 
out, but it must be common in certain parts of of them reside in ponds ; others prefer rivers, 
Persia and Afghanistan. The common and jack where they take up their residence in deserted 
snipe, with a few painted snipe, anpear in the Rawal holes which crabs have excavated in the banks. 
Pindi district in February and March. The pond species delight in lying at the grassy 

Nearly all the water-fowl met with in the rivers margins, where they respire atmospheric air 
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direct. The striped Ophiocephalus constructs a i 
nest with its tail among the vegetation, and bites I 
off the ends of the w^ater- weeds. Here the ova 
uie deposited, the male keeping guard; but 
shtmld he be killed or captured, the vacant post 
is jlllcd by his jpartner. 

The hissar, Callichthys, of S, America, is like- 
wise monogamous, constructing a nest, which it 
also defends. It is migratory'. 

Fishes which migrate in shoals for breeding 
I-urposcs, as the mackerel, herrings, and some 
species of carp, are all iwlygamous. 

The salmon, the shad, and the siluroLd Ariinm 
do not appear to feed during the period of 
diopobiting their spawn. Tlie Clupca palasah is 
im anadroinous shad of India. It is Known to 
U e English as the pullah and hilsa or ilisha sable- 
fislj, to the Tamil as the ulum, and to the Teling 
race as the palasah, while the Burmese call it 
nga-tha-louk. In Sind they ascend the Indus in 
Ff.briiary to spawn, descending in September. 
In the Canvery river, when the first burst of the 
Juno monsoon fills the river, they pass up and 
continue to do so for the next four months. The 
Kistiia river also tills in June, but it is a more 
rapid river, and the hilsa defers making the ascent 
until September or beginning of October, when 
Uie waters are subsiding. In the Godavery, a 
Ic .s lapid river, they ascend most numerously 
from July to September, and in the Hoogly and 
Irawadi they continue ascending throughout the 
June monsoon. The main bodies of these fish 
ascend the large rivers of India and Burma 
generally when the 8. W.' monsoon begins in June, 
but not always at the same period, dependent 
apparently on the rapidity of the current and 
other causes. That it is not solely due to the 
p>r‘CBence of rain - water flooding the rivers is 
evident, because those of the Indus and Irawadi 
mainly caused by melting snows at this 
period, and likewise in the latter river these 
fishes push on to Upper Burma, to which country 
tiie monsoon scarcely extends, but where the 
imuKlations are due to snow fioods. Shad are 
■'jjvoellent eating up to the period when they have 
deposited their eg^, subsequent to which they 
become thin, flabby, and positively unwhole- 
some. Fresh-water fishes do not appear to be 
so deleteriously affected by breeding. Dr. Day 
counted 1,023,645 eggs in an Indian shad, ana 
‘JU>,500 in a barbel (Barbus sarana), and in a 
walking-fish (Ophiocephalus) 4700. 

The gar fish (Betone) and the fiying-fish 
(Exocetus) have filaments springing from their 
eggs for the purpose of attachment to contiguous 
objects. Among some of the marine siluroids 
(Ariiofe) the male carries about the larger eggs 
in its mouth until hatched, or it may be only 
removes them in that manner from one 'place to 
another. Dr. Day netted many along the sea- 
coast of India with from 10 to 12 eggs in their 
mouths, and in one there were young fry just 
hatched. 

The Sind fishermen float down the Indus resting 
upon a gourd or hollow earthen pot, while the 
net is let down beneath them; as a hilsa fish 
ascends up the muddy and rapid stream, it strikes 
against the dependent net, which is made to oon- 
teact like a purse hj means of a string that the 
flsherman holds in his hand, — Day, 

Migration of jKaces.— -Besides the iiiBtauc«>8 of 


the Samaritans and Jews transplanted under the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, history shows the 
deportation of whole tribes, expiessly termed 
otuuar/FotvTtn by Herodotus. The rmonians were 
removed to Phrygia, the Barcseans from Africa 
to Bactria, the Milesians to Ampe near the Tigris, 
Egyptians to Susa, Eretrians from Euboea to 
Ardericca and to Qordeyn, and Antiochiaus to 
Mahuzo. 

Pastoral nomade tribes compose the great bulk 
of the inhabitants of Turkish Arabia, of Persia, 
Baluchistan, and they migiutc twice a year to 
their summer and winter pastures. 

Muhammad Taghalaq during his reign (a.d. 
1325 to 1351) removed the whole of the inhabit- 
ants of Dehli to Deogiri, to which ho gave the 
name it still retains of Dowlatabad. After this, 
the people were twice permitted to return to 
Dehli, and twice compelled, on pain of death, to 
leave it. These movements were attended with 
ruin and distress to thousands, but one of them in 
particular was made during a famine, and caused 
a prodigious loss of life. 

When Ahmad, the grandson of the apostate 
.Jaka, better known in history under his Muham- 
madan name of Wiijeh-iil-Mulk, determined to 
immortalize himself by a new capital, the site he 
chose was the residence of a Bhil community, 
whose marauding exploits were the terror of tim 
country. In order to commemorate* its extirpation, 
he disregarded its local disadvantages, and the 
city rose upon an uninteresting, unhealthy, low 
flat, on the banks of the Sabarmati. Not content 
with transporting the materials of Chandravati, 
he resolved that its soul as well as body should 
migrate, that the population should follow the 
spoils of the temples and the dwellings. Another 
general migration was once attempted by Mahmud, 
the Ghilii, who resolved that Dehli should take 
root on the Vindya Hills, but Mandoo and Ahmad- 
abad shared the like fate. 

Bokhara has a considerable number of Persians, 
and Persian captives were formerly brought to it 
in small parties. But the majority of this race 
were transplanted from Merv in the reign of 
Amir Said, when that city fell under his sway. 
With a view of weakening it, he ordered 40,000 
families to bo transported from Merv to the 
neighbourhood of Samarcand. They arc easily 
distinguished by their regular features and their 
bushv black hair. 

When Nadir Shah overran Herat wad Kandahar, 
he is said to have deported 18,000 Ghilzai with 
their families to Teheran, and to have distributed 
the lands of Kandahar amongst his Persian 
followers. 

Shah Abbas established in Andkhui the Persian 
tribe of Afshar, who form three-fourths of the 
population. 

After the British mission had left Herat, the 
virir Yar Muhammad pressed Ibrahim Khan of 
Gour, who bad 7000 families of Taemuni under 
bis rule, and, after having completely devastated 
the country which they occupied, Yar Muhammad 
removed them to Herat, where he established 
some in the city and the remainder in the suburbs. 
Subsequently to this, in the beginning of 1846, 
when Yar Mohammad marched with his army in 
the direction of the Muivhab, on the banks of 
which rivter some Haxara 2mdnat were encamped, 
they decamped into the Perrion territory, and 
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Asof'iul-Dowla gave them the village of Karez 
on the frontier of Herat. After the removal of 
Asof-ud-Dowla, however, at the close of 1816, 
Var Muhamniad marched against the small Uzbak 
khanates in the north of Kliorasan, and attacked 
and defeated the Hazara chief Karim Dad Khan, 
in the open country of Killah-nun. Yar Muham* 
mad encamped upon the field of battle, and in 
the space of eight days collected 10,000 families 
of the Hazara Zeidnat, whom he removed from 
their native soil to that part of the district of 
Herat reaching from Obeh to Goian, where he 
settled them on the banks of the Hari-Rud. By 
these forced iiugr.itions of the Taoinunt and 
Hazara, the Herat principality became more 
populous than it had been previously to the siege 
of Herat in 1838, and Yar Mnhaiiiraad obtained 
the further advanhigc of keeping under his oyo 
the most turbulent inhabitants of his dominions. 
He made excellent soldiers of those Kiniak, «and by 
tludr amalgamation with the Afghans it became 
almost impossible for the former to betmy him. 

Baron dc Bode met an lliyat tribe belonging to 
a Lur stem, which had been transplanted into 
Fars from Lurisbaii Kuchnk by Aga Muhdmmad 
Khan, uncle of Fat’h Ali Khan. After his death 
many returned to tlicir prior enciunpmeuts in the 
Zagros chain. 

A memorable instance of voluntary migration 
occurred ut the close of the 18tli century, when 
100,000 families of a Kalmuk tribe left the Black 
Sea, and, forcing their way through all opposition 
to the l)asht>i-Kipchak, north of the Jaxartes 
(Syy Darya), at length reached the original scat 
of their nneestors at Yarkand and Ecla. They 
advanced with their herds and flocks, occupying 
in the breadth of the a<lvancing column a distance 
of no less than three days’ journey. 

About the year 1880, the Government of Russia 
resolved to transfer 25,000 families of Cossacks 
to the Amur tcrritoiy, in the district lying between 
Vladivostock and the (Chinese frontier, to check 
the colonizing clTo-ts of the Chinese. But the 
curious spectacle lias been witnessed of Chinese 
immigrants appearing in such numbers as often 
to defeat the Cossacks, to inarch into Russian 
tenitory, ami settle down upon it, whether 
Russia liked it or not. A large pronorbion of the 
population of the Amur is composccl of Chinese. 

About the year 1860, the exodus from the 
indopoiident Shan States to British Burma of a 
large lK>dy of Shans was brought to public notice. 
Quarrelling among theinsolves, and oppressed by 
the Burmese, they fled for protection and peace 
to British territories. Several tliousauds form^ 
a settlcinfuit a few miles from Tounghoo, where 
they built themselves houses and commenced 
agriculture. They were mostly all of the Saga 
tribe, the Tsau-bwa of whom, or chieftain, 
Kwoon Nay, arrived in Rangoon in the traiii of 
the Deputy- Commissioner. Some of the very 
itiip(^rfectly described tribes on the eastern side of 
the irawadi, to the , north of the Karen-ni, viz. 
the Za-baing, Ka-Khyen, etc., may belong to the 
older immimtion; but the Mon is too only 
remnant wiUim the ancient Karen provinoe. 

In the winter of 1863*64, when the Circassians, 
finally overooine, resolved to quit their county, 
they moved in. great bodies into the Turkish 
dominions, and it was supposed that above 300,000 
would so arrive. 


Perhaps all known instances of migration in 
ancient or modern times, voluntary or other- 
wise, have been thrown into the shiuh'. by the 
►voluntary departures from Irelaud to Amnrica, 
from among the races, largely Celtic, occupying 
that country. 

MIHJIAB. AitAii. The raised steps in a 
iiiosnuc from which the sennon is spoken. 

MIFITAR. Hinu. A sweeiTcr. 

MIH-l’SZP], a Chinese philosopher who lived in 
the interval between Confucius and Mencius, and 
wrote on ethics. Seun-tezo and Han-yii also 
wrote on ethics. Scun-lszc hold tliat the naturo 
of man is bad, but Mencius held, jin-clto-choo- 
Hiiig-niin-shen, that man has originally a good 
moral nature. — Hdkim. 

MIKADO, a title of the emperor of Japan. 
The first historic emperor, Jiminu, sncceedod to 
the throne of Japan about n.c. 660. His father 
was repiiti'd to be a god. Hcuce his descendants 
the Mikarlos trace their ilcscent from the gods, 
and have a sanctity attached to them. Books 
ilcscribe the Mikado as tho sacred, and the Tycoon 
as the secular king. Such was indeed the result 
of what wiis really a. usurpation, the Tycoon being 
nominally only the Mikado’s chief executive officer. 
During a period of 1000 years, successive Mikados 
were reduced to a state of insignificanco, while 
the history of tho country is mado up of bloody 
contests of powerful houses for the office of 
Thoguii or commauder-in -chief, afterwards styled 
Taikun or Tycoon. After tho ascent of the 
Tokugawa dynasty to power in tho beginning of 
the 17th century, there was not a battle on 
Japanese soil for 250 years. The iutorvention of 
the European powers in the affairs of Japan 
led to the reigning Mikado (instigated by tho 
enemies of tho predominant Thogun dynasty) 
denouncing the concessions made to the foreigner. 
Internecine troubles further weakened the power 
of the Thogunate, until Kieki, who succeeded to 
that office in 1866, resigned, and restored the 
government into the hands of the Mikado. He 
repented of his decision, and marched to remove 
from the emperor his bad counsellors ; but Keiki 
was overthrown, and finally, in 1868, he submitted 
to the imperial power. Since that time the Mikado’s 
Government has been re-establishing itself on a 
European basis. A cabinet of ministers formed 
upon European models, the .abolition of torture, 
the reform of the coinage, the introduction of 
railways, telegraphs, the postal system, and of 
Government schools, both male and female, arc 
among the most remarkable innovations adopted 
by this, formerly most conservative, now most 
receptive, nation. 

MIKIR, a hill race in tho Nowgong district of 
Assam, at tho foot of the Nnga Hills. Their 
clans extend across the Naga Hills from Nowgong 
into Cacliar.' According to their own legend, 
they Were driven by the Cachari from what is 
called Toiaratn or Senapatis country, between 
Nowgong and Cachar, and sought refuge in 
Jaintia ; but, not being satisfied with their recep- 
tion, they placed themselves under the rajas of 
Assam, and have ever since peaceably occupied 
the hill country in which they are now settled. 
The houses vary in size according to the number 
of families residing under one roof. Some are 
30, some 40 feet long, and 20 feet wide, with the 
grass roof brought cfowa almost to the platform. 
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The whole building conei8t« of one largo room; 
they keep their grain in baskets in the room, and 
up to 30 families of men, women, and children j 
all lie down together on their respective mats inn 
their allotted places. Unlike most hill tribes, the 
Mikir seem devoid of anytliing apj. reaching to a 
martial spirit. They arc a quiet, industrious race 
of cultivators, and the only wenpons used by them 
are the spear and dao hand-bill for cutting down 
jangle. The Mikir takt; up fresh land every two 
or three years, and remove their dwellings to 
different parts of the hills, cultivating in the 
jhum or kumari manner. 

They are very like the Khasiya race in counten- 
ance, but inferior to them in physique. They 
will eat of almost any animal food except the cow, 
which they affect to reverence ; they have a 
dislike to milk. Marriages are not contracted till 
the parties are adult. There is no ceremony, but 
a feast is given in honour of the event ; also when 
a child is born. Polygamy is discountenanced, 
find widows are allowed to re-marry. They 
worship a being whom they call Hempatim. — 
Butler ; Latham ; Dalton. 

MIL, a sharp lancet-shaped surgical instrument, 
which is used for blinding a person ; it is run red- 
hot into the eyes. The small lance used by 
orir itals for dyeing their eyelashes with kohl (the 
dust of black ironstone) is also called mil. — 
Vamhei'y, Bokhara., p. 2.33. 

MIL<3H buffaloes are fed in the Punjab 
with mala patra, the dried and bruised leaves of 
the wild her, which much increases the quantity 
of ghi ; green wheat and mustard and maize, 
green wim the ears on, and joar, also increase the 
quantity of milk. Cows that have lately calved, 
and whose milk is deficient, get milk mixed with 
gar (molasses) ; and also wheat and barley made 
by boiling into a kind of caudle, called kunji. — 
PoweWs Panj. p. 151. 

MILDEW, Puccinta graminis, a fungus attack- 
ing corn in Europe, the spores of which appeal; to 
enter the grass, not by the roots, but by the 
stomata. — Hassal. 

MILIUSA VELUTINA. Hoxb. 

Uvaria velutina, Duval. | U. villosa, Roxh. 
Tha>boo*kyee, . Burn. | Pedda chilka dudagu, Teu 

This tree grows in the Godavery forests, on the 
Oircar mountains, in Bengal and Behar, at the 
foot of the Himalayas, and in Burma. It yields a 
strong yellow wood, which is said not to warp ; 
unseasoned, it weighs 62 to 66 lbs. the cubic foot, 
and 50 lbs. when seasoned ; sp. gr. *800. In the 
Godavery districts it is used for house-building, 
for poles of carts, harrows, yokes, spear-shafts, 
and oars. Other known species are M. Indica, 
macrocarpa, Nilagirica, Roxburghiana, and sclero- 
carpa . — Beddomey FI. Sylv. 

MILK. Arab. Possession, property. Malik, 
owner, king ; Malikali, queen ; Mamluk, possessed. 
MILK. 


Halib, . . Arab., Her. 
Riu-ju, Niu-nai, . Chin. 
Lait, . . . • . . Fr. 

Miloh, Ger. 

Dad’h Hinu. 

Xjatte It. 

Iac, Lat. 

Husu, Ayar ausu, Malay. 


Except among the Hindus, the fresh milk of 
cows, goats, etc., is little used as an article of diet 
in Southern and Eastern Asia. 


said that aversion to fresh milk as an article of 
food obtains among nearl}; ^*11 the Chinese, Indo- 
Chinese, and Malay races, including specificaUy 
the Khasiya, Mikir, etc., of the eastern iron tier of 
British India, the Garo and Naga, tlie Biinncse. the 
Sumatran races, the Javanese, and Chinese. The 
Brahui and Baluch nomades in the Peshin valley, 
though iliey will give milk in exchange for other 
commodities, yet they consider it a disgrace to 
make money by it. With the Arabs the term 
labban (milk-seller) is an opprobrium and a dis- 
grace. They, too, will give or exchange, but not 
sell milk. Possibly the origin of the sentiment 
may be the recognising of a traveller’s guest-right 
to caII for milk gratis. No one will sell milk even 
at Mecca, except Egyptians, a people supposed to 
be utterly without honour. CameVs milk is con- 
sumed by millions in Asia to this day, as it has 
been from time irametnorial, — milk and its 
products forming, indeed, the main means of 
subsistence of various tribes. The Jews probably 
used it from their earliest times, os 30 milch 
camels were amongst the cattle Jacob present! mI 
to his brother Esau (Genesis xxxii. 15). Milk is 
not used fresh by the Chinese of Canton, but is 
curdled and eaten at night with sugar and vinegar. 
In* the northern parts of China, and especially in 
J^Ioijgolia, milch cows arc in great niimbois, and 
milk is used there fresh, also made into butter and 
■cheese. Milk of mares is largely used by the 
Mongol. They extract from it a spirituous liquor, 
which they call koumiss. Mare’s milk used by 
the Tartars for making koumiss ha.s 1 7 per cent, 
of solid matter, and 8 per cent, of sugar of milk, 
which renders it very liable to undergo alcoholic 
fermentation. It was in use in China during the 
Han dynasty. The Tartars make other drinks 
from whey and butter-milk. Mare's milk and 
cow's milk are used by the Kalmuk Tartars. 
They boil it on being drawn, and let it sour, and 
make it undergo various fermentations, and use 
it largely in summer for iuebriatioii. All their 
preparations of milk are called Tchigan. The 
drinks prepared from pure milk of mares (the 
koumiss of the Tartars) are named Guana Tchigan 
or Horse Tchigan ; those in which mare's and 
cow’s milk enter arc called Besiek ; some cow’s 
milk is named Airek, and all kinds of fresh milk 
UsBOun. The milk intended for distillation is 
only allowed to remain 24 hours in summer in the 
skin bottles to sour, but in the cold weather of 
winter it is left for 2 or 3 days. The spirit is 
several times distilled; it is drank warm, but 
before drinking, libations are poured out to the 
spirit of the air. 

Milk of the domesticated buffalo is richer than 
that of the cow, and is supposed to yield more 
butter. In British India a mixture of buffalo’s and 
cow's milk is often used in making butter. The 
fluid refuse of arrack distilleries is largely drank by 
homed cattle, and is supposed to increase their 
milk. In Tibet, Mongolia, and parts of the 
Chinese empire, the zebu (Bos Indicus) and the 
yak (Boa grunniens) supply milk. The Akit, 
used by the Arabs as a refreshing drink, is known 
by the name of Mazir, as well as Iqt (a corruption 
of Akit). When very sour it is called Saribah, 
and when dried without boiling, Jamidah. The 
Arabs make ,it by evaporating me serous part of 
1 the milk ; the remainder is then formed into cakes 
It may even be or lumps with the hands, and spread upon hair- 
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Musu, .... Maleal. 

Shir, I*ER8. 

Leite, Port. 

Moloko, .... Rus. 
Ellakerric, . . SiNOH. 

Leohe, Sr. 

Mjolk Sw. 

Pal, Palu, . Tam., Tel. 



MILK-BUSH. 


MILI^ER’S TRUST. 


cloth to dry. They cat it with clarified butter, 
and drink it dissolved in water. It is con- 
sidered by the Arab a cooling and refreshing 
beverage, hut boasts few attractions to the 
stranger. The Baluchi and wild Sindian tribes 
call this preparation of milk Krut or Kurut, and 
make it in the same way as the Bedouins. It is 
perhaps the source of the English word curds. 
The Negroes of Abcokuta, on the W. coast of 
Africa, abstain from it, and the Portuguese on 
both coasts of Africa avoid it. Milk is frequently 
mentioned. in Scripture. Milk of goats, Proverbs 
xxvii. 27 ; of cows, Deuteronomy xxxii. 14, 
1 Samuel vi. 7 ; milk clotted, Genesis xviii. 8. 
The following analyses of several kinds of milk 
is by MM. 0. Henry and Clievallicr, in 100 
parts : — 


CoiistitiientH. 

Cow. 

Ask. 

Woman. 

Goat. 

Ewo. 

Casoum, . . . 

4*41 

1*82 

1*62 

4*02 

4*50 

Butter, .... 
Sugar of milk. 

3-1 ,3 

Oil 

3*52 

3*32 

4*20 

4*77 

6 08 

6*50 

5*28 

6*00 

Vai^ous salts, . . j 

i 0T.0 

0%34 

0*45 

0*58 

0*(i8 

Water, .... 

87-02 

91*55 

87*98 

86*80 

85*62 

Solid matter, . . 

' 12*98 

S*34 

13:00 

1.3*20 

H*,38 


— O'Sh. ; ]\foor ; Yule's Mission; Burton^ s' Mecca ^ 
i. p. 802; Wall. i. p. 42; Gray; Jam. Ed. 
1880, p. 360. 

MILK-BUSH, milk-hedge, Seir, Teg, Mahii., 
is the Euphorbia tirucalli, Linn. 

MILK OF PALM NUTS is a popular term 
for the albumen of the seed when in a liquid 
state ; and which, when the fruit is quite ripe, 
appears as a solid white or yellowish mass, and is 
tn£n termed the kernel. This albuminous fiuid 
or water, when the nut is taken from the tree 
early in the morning, and whilst the dew is still 
upon it, is a cool and delicious draught. It is, 
however, very seldom used in this fluid condition. 
— Sceman. See Copra. 

MILK TREES, Arbol de leche, Palo de vaca, 
Arbre de la vache. Milk - yielding plants occur 
chiefly amongst the Euphorbiacese, ITrticacete, and* 
Apocynem, but nearly all their milky secretions 
contain acrid and deleterious principles. The 
genera Euphorbia and Asclepias, however, con- 
tain species said to yield a mild and innocuoiu 
milky juice. Amongst these are the Euphorbia 
balsaraica of the Canaries. In Ceylon is found 
the Gymnema lactifera. 

The Tabayla dolce or Euphorbia balsamifera of 
South America should be introduced into India. 
It grows chiefly in the valley of Caucagua in the 
neighbourhood of Valencia. It was seen by Hum- 
boldt and Bonpland on the let March 1800, during 
their expedition to the valley of Aragua, and 
these authors describe the milk as used freely by 
the Negroes. On making an incision into the 
bark of the Palo de vaca, there issues a glutinous 
and somewhat thick milk, free from all acridness, 
and possessing a balsamic odour. The travellers 
partook of it freely at bed-time, and found no ill 
effects from it in the morning, and they were 
assured that the Negro slaves and the freemen 
used it abundantly, and fattened on it 

Caoutchouc is the dried juice of several plants, — 
the Hevea Guyanensis, Vahea gummifera of Mada- 


edulis of the East Indies. In A.D. 1736, La | 


Condaminc directed attention to the caoutchouc 
from the Siphonia elastica. Fremeau discovered 
the Hevea at Cayenne, and mentioned that longi- 
tudinal or oblique incisions were made through 
the bark, and the fluid, white-coloured sap directed 
by an inserted leaf to an earthen pot below. — 
Marion, pp. 49, 138. 

MILKY Way of the heavens is the Suraj-ul- 
nsina of the Arabs. 

MILL, JAMES, a political economist and 
historian. In 1818, he published a History of 
British India, in 6 vols. 8vo, which led to his 
appointment in the correspondence department of 
the East India House of the revenue branch. He 
died in 1.836. His work was continued by Pro- 
fessor Horace Hayman Wilson, in vols. 7 and 8, 
London 1888. 

MILL. The cereal grains, millets, and pulses 
are usually ground by hand-mills and by women ; 
sometimes a single woman, sometimes two sit 
opposite. I'his has been the eastern custom from 
ancient times. Isaiah xlvii. 2, Matthew xxiv. 41, 
make mention of ‘two women grinding at the 
mill.’ The Hindus grind their flour by turning 
one stone round upon another with the hand. It 
is not uncommon to sec two women engaged in 
this work. 

A form of mill frequently to be seen is that of 
the nestle and mortar, the latter sometimes of 
wood, sometimes of stone, and used for expressing 
oil from oil-seeds. Wooden mills for pressing 
sugar-cane, consisting of wooden rollers, are gener- 
ally used in the Bardwan district, and also in the 
Hoogly, Kishengarh, and Baraset districts, and 
around Calcutta. In Furridpur a kind of mill is 
used, made with rollers on the endless screw 
principle, which is very effective. A mill on the 
same princinle is used in Cuttack, and also in 
Ganjam ana various other parts of the Madras 
Presidency. In Ganjam the rollers are made of 
wood of the toughest and hardest kind obtainable, 
and which will not impart any bad taste to the 
juice. The wood of Aloizzia ^oratissima is pre- 
ferred, being remarkably hard, tough, and durable. 
The wood of the Schleichera trijuga is largely 
used. 

MILLANOWE, a race on the N.E. of the 
Sarawak territory. They are of a fair complexion, 
and are occupied with agriculture, trade, and 
peaceful pursuits. 

MILLEPORA. a genus of the coral reef build- 
ing polypifer. The coral they construct is in 
thick vertical plates, intersecting each other at 
various angles, and forming an exceedingly strong 
honeycombed mass, which generally assumes a 
circular form, the marginal plates alone being 
alive. Between these plates, and in the protected 
crevices in the reef, a multitude of branching 
zoophytes and other productions flourish, but the 
porit^ and millepora alone seem able to resist 
the fury of the breakers on its upper and outer 
edge ; at the depth of a few fathoms, other 
kinds of stony corals live. The corals of the 
porites and millepora invariably compose the outer 
margin. M. alcicomis, M. complanata, M. corym- 
bose are known species; M. pocillifera at the 
Mauritius. See Coral ; Madrepore. 

MILLER’S TRUST, a Persian proverb, ori^n- 
ating in the treacherous slaughter of Yezdejird, 
in A.D. 661, by a miller to whom his secret had 
been confided. 
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MILLLWTONIA. 


MILLET. 

Dukhn, .... Abab. I Nnvam, . . . Maifai, 
Nikvomy,. . . . Can. /A rxun, .... PfiRfl. 
Liaagf Knu"Ii»ngf . Chin. / Milho, Mitidoo, . Port. 
Oax khe, . Coch.-Chin. / Prosso, .... Kur. 
Hirw, . . . Dan., Cm Kangu, Vriynngtt, Sansk. 

Hid, ieaJtt, . . . Dvkh. / Tnna-hnl, . . . .S/N#;//. 

Glorst, D£/7'. />^//>, 

Kfwg, . . liisiK Teitny, .... Tam. 

Afigiio, It. I Koraioo, .... Tkl. 

Tho milleta belon#? to tJic natural order Pani- 

CAcem. Vanous kinds are met with in the liottest 
parts of Africa, in tho south of Europe, in Asia 
Minor, and in the East Indies. In India they 
hold a rank second to rice alone, and those chiefly 
cultiyatod for food are as follows : — 

KleURino coraojina, G(cHnci\ Marw.a. 

K. stiicta, Pn.rh. , Ksigi. 

OplismenuB f rumen ta ecus, Jto.rh.t Dainra Sh.aina. 
Panicum Italicum, D., Kangoo. 

P. milinceum, little millet, S.awec CJhccn.v. 

Pa.Hpalum atoloniforum, Linn.^ Koilu. 

Penicillaria spicata, Wi(M,^ r>iijra, 

Poa Abyasinica, AiL^ teff broad plant. 

Setaria Oermanica, Jicanv.^ Gerni.an millet. 

Sorghum bicolor, WiUde.^ Ivahi Deb dhan. 

S. cernuum, WilMc. 

S. ■accbaratiim, Pers.^ Sada Dcb-dhan. 

S. vulgare, Pcr«., downri, groat millet. 

Millets are known as petit mai.s, or trojncal 
crops. In India, they form a great part of the 
food of the labourinjg people everywhere but on 
sea-board, in the valleys, and on the banks of 
rivers, perliaps ns much as rice, and more than 
wheat, and in Egypt, perhaps, surpass all other 
crops in importance. In Western Africa they are 
the staff of life. In China, the SeUria Italica, 
tho S. glauca, the Panicum miliacemn, Sorghum 
vulcare, and S. aaccharatum are all cultivated. 
Turkey abounds in small grains. Panicum 
miliaceum, P. frumeiiUcciim, and P. glaucum 
are all grown in the East Indies and China. The 
Setaria Germanica, German millet plants, are 
readily increased by division of the roots or by 
seed, and will grow in any common soil. Tho 
West Indian species are Panicum fasciculatuni 
and P. oryzoides. 

In Southern India, there are three kinds of 
sorghum, white, green, and red ; their straw is of 
great bulk and goodness, and furnishes good pro- 
vender for cattle, being preferable to that of rice. 
It is, however, given dried, as the green plant is 
injurious. Among culmiferous plants and legu mes 
used in the east aic the Panicum Italicum, 
Eleusine coracana (the meal of which is baked 
and eaten in India and Ceylon under the name of 
Corakan flour), and Pa.s[)alum of several varieties. 
Sorghum vulgare, a principal grain of Southern 
Asia, is cultivated throughout Western Hindustan, 
and in most parte of the Western Dekhan, between 
the Kerbadda and the Godavery. 

In the United States, Setaria Germanica is 
grown for hay, being found a good substitute for 
clover and the ordinary grasses. The plant 
flourishes well on rather thin soils, and it grows 
so fast that when it is up and well set it is seldom 
much affected by drought. Half a bushel or 
more of seed to the acre is the usual quantity 
sown, broadcast and harrowed in. The ordinary 
yield of crops may be put at from a ton to a ton 
and a half of hay to the acre. It should be cut 
as soon as it is out of blossom ; if it stand later, 
the stems arc liable to become too hard to make 
good bay. It grows ordinarily to tho height of 


about feet, with compact heads from (i to 9 
inches in length, bearing yetlow seed. The snb- 
varieties of this arc the white and purple-scoded. 
The Italian millet, Panicum Italicum, w larger than 
German millet, reaching the height of 4 feet m 
tolcrabh soil and its leaves are corres|)ondingIy 
larger and thicker. The heads arc soriM'tinms a 
hmt or more in length, and arc less compact than 
the German, being composed of several spike.s 
slightly branching from the main stem. 

Sorghum vnlgnrc, great Indian millet, is the 
Andropogoii sorghum of Roxburgh. It is grown 
in most tropical countries. In the West Indies 
it is chiefly raistul for feeding poultry, and is 
called Guinea corn. In Egypt it is kiH)wn as 
Dharra, in Hindustan and Bengal as Jowari, in the 
Tamil country as Cholum. It is harvested in 
December and .laniiary, requires a light scnl, and 
is usually grown after Eleusine coracana. I’lie 
red kind ripens a month earlier than the rest, or 
about four months from the time of s(>\vi)»g, at tho 
close of May or early in .Uinc. A g.illon and a 
third of seed is sown per acre, and the produce* 
averages 10 bushels. For the great bulk and 
goodness of its straw, which grows usually to the 
height of 8 or 10 feet, it is sometimes sown for 
fodder in the beginning of April, and is ready to 
cut in July. This grain is frequently fermented 
to form the basi.^, in combination with gur or 
half-made sugar, of arrack, and in the hills is 
fermented into a kind of beer or sweet wort, 
and drank warm. 

Penicdlaria spicata is cultivated th*(»nghout 
India. From one to four seers are sown on a 
bighaof land, and the yield is about four luaunds 
per acre. It is sown after the heavy rains com- 
mence, and tho })lough serves to cover the seed. 
The crop is ripe in three months, and the ears 
only are taken off at fimt. Afterwards the straw 
is cut down close to the surface of the soil, to bo 
used for thatching, for it is not much in request 
as fodder. Being a grain of small price, it is a 
common food of the poorer class of natives, and 
really yields a sweet palatable flour. It is also 
excellent as a fattening grain for poultry. 

Poa Ahys.Himca is one of the bread corns of 
Aby^inia, I’hc bread made from it is called teff, 
and is the ordinary food of the country, that made 
from wheat being only used by the riclicr classes. 
The way of manufacturing it is by allowing the 
dough to become sour, when, generating carbonic 
acid gas, this serves instead of yeast. It is then 
baked in circular cakes, which are white, spongy, 
and of a hot acid taste, but easy of digestion. 
This bread, cjircfully toasted, and left in Water fur 
three or four days, furnishes the boza or omnmon 
beer of the country, similar to the quas of Russia. 

MILLINGTONIA, a genus of plants of the 
sub-order MilUngtoniese. Drs. Roxburgh, Wallich, 
Roylc, and Wight have described several species. 
M. pinnata, Rvxh., a tree of Sylhet, M. pungens, 
Wall., a tree of the Neilgherries, Khossya, and 
Nepal, and M. simplicifolia, lloxb., are the gener- 
ally recognised species. 

M. simplicifolia grows in Madura, Nepal, the 
Khossya Hills, and is found in the forests of the 
Pegu valley, but scarce. Its properties as a 
timber are valuable from its weight and strength. 
Wood white colour, and adapted for every pur- 
pose of house-building.— ,* Houle; Dr. 
APCklktnd. 



MILUM. 


MIMANSA. 


MILUM, a glacier io the W. Hiinalaja, 8 to 
10 miles in len^i, and 3000 feet broad. 

MILVU8, a genus of birds of the sub-family 
Milanas or kit^ The common European kite 
(MiWus regalis) was numerous in England in the 
^ys of the Tudors, and was protected by law, as 
it formerly performed the duties of scavenger in 
London and other cities, as indeed M. atu does 
now in Constantinople and in Egypt. M. mela- 
notis is of China, and M. affinis and M. parasiticus 
are of Australia and Africa respectively. 

Milvus govinda, Sykti, 

M. oheele, Jerdon, I HaL lineatus, Gray, 

M. Indioui, Hodgu | 

Pariah kite, , . Bko. Paria prandu, . . Tam. 
Chil, Hian. | Malla gedda, . . TxL. 

This is the scavenger kite, and is seen through- 
out India up to 8000 feet. They pick up garbage 
of all kinds, along with crows and dogs. AVhen 
gorged, this bird delights to sit on the entabla- 
ture of buildings, exposing its back to the hottest 
rays of the sun, placing its breast against the 
wall, and stretching out its wings exactly as the 
Egyptian hawk is represented on monuments. — 
Jerdon; Tenvenf's Ceylon, 

MIMANSA, a school of philosophy which in- 
vestigates the doctrine and practices of the Vedas. 
The Hindus have six different schools or systems 
of metaphysical philosophy. They are called the 
Purva Miunansa, Uttara kUmausa or Vedanta, the 
Sankhya, the Patanjala, the Nyayika, and the 
Vaislietihika. These, although some of them offer 
irreconcilable contraidlictiona to essential doctrines 
of their religious belief, are recognised by the 
Brahmans as orthodox, and attributed to authors 
of saintly reputation ; while the Charvaka, 
Buddhist, and Jain schools, although in some 
respects not more at vaiiance with received 
opinions than the preceding, are stigmatized 
with the reproach of infidelity and atheism. The 
cause of this distinction is that the orthodox 
schools of philosophy do not disparage the author- 
ity of the Vedas, and they do not di?suii<le the 
celebration of the acts of formal devotion which 
the Vedas or Puraims enjoin, although they argue 
their utter inefftcacy ns means of final and p(^rrtia- 
nent felicity. They recoinineiul their perform- 
ance, however, as conducive to tliat frame of 
mind in which abstract contemplation may bo 
safely sulxitituted for devotional rites, unci even 
admit of external observances after the mind is 
in pursuit of true knowledge, so long as such 
cereinoiiies are practised from no interested 
motive, so long as they arc observed because they 
are enjoined, and not because any benefit is 
either to be expected or desired from their prac- 
tice. Again, the writings of the orthodox philo- 
sophers do not meddle with existing institutions, 
and least of all do they urge or insinuate any 
consideration to detract from the veneration, or 
trespass upon the privileges, of the Brahmans. 
8o long as these precautions were observed, the 
Brahmans did not, nor would they now, object to 
any form of doctrine having in view the establish- 
ment of merely abstract propositions. The case 
was very different with the heterodox schools. 
They went from abstractions to things. The 
Charvaka condemned all ceremonial rites, ridiculed 
even the Srad’ha, and called the authors of the 
Vedas fools, knaves, and buffoons. The Buddh- 
ists ami Jains denied the inspirntioit of Uie 


Vedafi aud the sanctity of the Brahmanical 
character, abrogat^ the distinction of caste, in- 
vented a set of deities for themselves, whom they 
placed above those of the Hindu pantheon, and 
organized a regular hierarchy, a priesthood, and a 
pontiff,— an institution still subsisting in the 
tran^In<^n countries, of which the Grand Lama 
of Tibet is the head ; and Burma and Siam have 
their respective pontiffs, presiding over the 
Buddhist hierarchy. It is a remarkable historical 
fact that this organization was found too feeble to 
oppose, in India, the apparently loose and in- 
coherent, the undisciplin^, the anarchical author- 
ity of the Brahmans. It had, however, the 
effect of exciting their apprehensions and their 
hatred to such an extent that it became pro- 
verbial with them to say, * If your only alternative 
be to encounter a heretic or a tiger, throw your- 
self before the latter ; better be devoured hy the 
animal than contaminated by the man.* There 
majL be a few of the Charvaka sect in India, but 
their opinions are unavowed. The Jains have 
numbers and influence in the west of India, but 
Buddhists are little heard of in India, though 
numerous in Ceylon, Tibet, Burma, Siam, Cam- 
bodia, Cochin -China, China, and Japan. 

Besides the above acknowledged schools or 
systems of philosophy, there is the Pauianik. It 
is not considered one of the number of regular 
schools, and does not claim the character of a 
system, but it presents a peculiar scheme of 
doctrine on metaphysical subjects, and exercises 
more influence over popular opinion than any of 
the rest. It may also be termed the Eclectic 
school, as it has evidently derived its principles 
from different systems, and formed them into a 
miscellaneous combination of its own contrivance. 
It is not put forward as a new scheme, but is 
subsidiary to the popularization of particular 
objects of worship for which the Puraiias seem to 
have been composed. The Vedas are authority 
for the existence of a Divine Being, supreme over 
the universe, and existing before all worlds. * In 
the beginning,’ it is s^iid, * this all (this universe) 
was in darkness, He (the supreme) was alone 
without a second. He reflected, I am one, I will 
become many.* Will was conceived in divine 
mind, and creation ensued. This being the 
doctrine of the Vedas, is also that of the Vedantos, 
the purport of which school is declared to be the 
same ixs that of. the Vedas, their end (aiita) or^ 
aim. The Vedanta is called also the Uttam 
Miinansa, — Bubsei]uent or supplementary investi- 
gation. Tliere is also, however, a Purva Alimaiisa, 
or prior school of investigation, the object of 
which is to teach the art of reasoning, with the 
express purpose of aiding the interpretation of 
the Vedas not only in the speculative but the 
practical portion. As fur as concerns the former, 
it of course adopts the same monotheistic prin- 
ciples. The Patanjala school teaches also the 
being of a God, the Nyayika and Vatsheshika 
teach the existence of one Supreme Soul, — the 
seat of knowledge, and the maker of all titings, 
and tiie Pauranik or Eclectic school maintmn the 
same doctrine. The Sankhya denies the existence 
of a Supremo Being, although it recognises a two- 
fold distribution of the universe os matter and 
spirit. Of these six ancient schools of philosophy 
recognised among the Hindus, some are avowedly 
inconsistent with the religious doctrines of the 



MIMOSA. 


MIKAOARA. 


Brahmans, and others, though deemed perfectly 
orthodox, adrance opinions not stated in Uie 
Vedas. The six schools were enumerated in the 
following order by Mr. Colebrooke 

The prior Mimansa, founded by Jaimani. 

The latter Mimaaea or Vedanta, attributed to Vyasa. 
The Nyaya, or logical school of Gautama. 

The Atomic school of Kanada. 

Hie Atheistical school of Xapila. 

The Theistioal school of Patanjali. 


The two last schools agree in many ^ints, and 
are included in the common name of Sankhya. 
Mimansa-darsana and Mimansa^vartikka are works 
on the Mimansa philosophy, the latter by Kuma&ila 
Bhatta. — Wilson* s Opinions of the Hindus^ p. 44; 
Elphinstone, 

MIMOSA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order. Fabacese. The leaves of some of the 
speciel are remarkable for being sensitive to the 
touch. The pink and yellow Sowers of one of 
the small shrubby kinds are particularly beautiful 
in the rains ; they readily grow from seed in any 
soil. Many plants formerly placed by botanists 
in this genns have been referred to other genera, 
chiedy toihe acacia, albizzia, caillea, dichrostachys, 
enta<m, inga, and vaohellia. 

MIMOSA PUDIGA. Linn, Sensitive plant. 
Najuk, .... Beno. I Tota vadi, . . . Tam. 
Hte-ka-yung, . . Borm. I Attapatti, . . . Tsl. 
Lajuk, Lajwanti, . Hind.. | Pedaa nidra kanti, . „ 

This plant has small purple or pale pink flowers, 
and its leaves fall on the slightest touch. It is 
common in gardens, and grows readily from seed. 


MIMOSA RUBICAULIS. Lam, 


Arlu, Kikri of . 
Koohee-kanta, , 
Bal, Riaul, . 
Deo-khadir, 


. Bisab. 
. Beno. 
Panjab. 


Didiiar of 
Alla, .... 
Undra, Ventra, 


. Ravi. 
Sutlej. 
. Tel. 


A very prickly shrub (M. octandra, iJoxb.), with 
small purple flowers, gi^ually becoming whitish. 
It grows over India, and is a valuable hedge plant 
MIMOSA SENSITIVA. Linn, P»a-yang-hwa, 
Chin. A native of Brazil, has smul purple 
flowers. The leaflets are sensitive to touch. It 
will grow in almost any situation and soil, raised 
easily from seeds. It is cultivated by the 
Burmese, and is quite naturalized. — Mason; Roxb, 
MIMULUS CARDINALIS, Monkey flower. 
Thubbse, £uum. Ornamental plants, well* suited 
for flower borders ; the colours are chiefly blue, 
red, and yellow. It takes its name from Mimo, an 
ape, the seed bearing some resemblance to the face 
Of a monkey . — Riddell 


MIMUSOPS ELENGI 
Kya-y^ .... Buxii. 
Mugui mara, . . Can. 
Taiiidu, .... Dukh. 
Mulsari, Bakula, . Hind. 
Mengi, . . . Malkal. 


Linn, Bakula tree. 
Keaura, . . . . Sanbk. 
Moone mal-gass, . Sinoh. 
Maghadam maram, Tau. 
Pogada manu, , . Tel. 


This ornamental flowering tree grows in Ceylon, 
India, Burma, and the Moluccas. It has dork, 
evergreen, oblong, alternate leaves, and small 
pale brown or white, sweet-smelling, fragrant 
floweiB, of moderate size, from which an oil is dis- 
tilled. Its fragrant aromatic flowers are cele- 
brated in the Puranos, and even placed amongst 
the flowers of tlie Hindu paradise. Krishna is 
said to have fascinated the milkmaids of Brinda- 
ban, on tlie banks of the Jumna, by playing on 
his flute beneath a bakula tree. The wo^ is 
strong, very hard and durable for any ordinaiy 


purpose, serviceable for houses, but not used in 
slups or boats. The berries are eaten sometimes 
bv the poor. The seeds yield an abundance of 
ou, which Is used by painters. Burmese ladies 
valae its small, delicate, sweet-scented blossoms, 
which thej string in chaplets for the bead. A 
cubic foot weighs 61 lbs. 

MIMUSOPS INDICA. A. D. C., IV, /c. 
Paloo-gAM, . . . Sinoh. { Palava maram, . • Tam, 

This valuable tree grows very abundantly in 
the hot, drier parts of the island of Ceylon. The 
timber is extremely hard and strong, and very 
durable. It grows in Tinnevelly. It is in large 
demand by the Madras Ordnance Department for 
making gun-stocks. 

MIMUSOPS LITTORALIS. Kurz, A timber 
tree of the Andamans. 

MINA. An Assyrian wright =5 7*747 grains. 
The average man of Baghdad and Shiraz ia 14*0, 
that of Tabreez and Bushire, 6*985. 

MINA. Hind. Enamel; rods of coloured 
glass used in ornamenting glass bracelets. Mioa- 
kari, the process of enamelling. Vitreous insMes 
of colours for enamels ore emj^oyed by the mina* 
kar, enameller on silver, etc. The colours used 
are principally men and blue, salts of iron and 
copper diffused through vitreous matter ; a 
vebowish colour also is produced by lithaige. 
The manufacture consists in taking a silver or 
metal vase, liaving the pattern of leaves or flowers 
worked on it in relief, and filling the hollows 
with enamel in a melted state. The colours 
exhibited are blue, green, and red. The art of 
making this materi^ is known at Lahore, Multan, 

I Jeypore, and other places. 

Mina, in Persian means a glass vase, a blue 
glass ; it is also applied to the deep blue eky, 
and hence to the blue vitreous enamel which is the 
commoner sort, ^liua bazar amongst the Mahratta 
race is any exhibition. The enamels of Jeypore 
rank before all others, and three forms of einanel- 
ling are followed there. Two of these are com- 
paratively modem. The third (by incrustation) 
u very ancient. The Japanese practise a fourth 
form oi enameUing. The art is probablv 
Turanian ; it is practised everywhere in India It 
was, according to the Chinese, introduced into 
China by the Yueche, and was carried as eai^ly* 
if not earlier, into India. From Assyria it 
probably passed into Egypt, and thence to 
Europe. — PoweWs Handbook, 

MINABAN, Buum., the Moulmein 
is useful for handles of tools, but it ii 
to lance wood in elasticity. It ia liable to the 
attacks of iusects. 

MINAGARA, a historical city on the Indus 
river, the chief site of the dominions of the 
Parthian kings of the Panjab. Captain Balfour, 
I.N., is of opinion that it was situated on the 
Baggaur branch of the Indus, which flows from 
the main stream a few miles south of Tatta, and 
disembogues through the Gharra near Kurachee, 
and at some remote period had been tbe main 
stream of the river, but is now open only during 
the inundation period. On Sind ^ing conqueiea 
by Omar, general of the khalif Al-Mansur, the 
name of Miuagara was changed to Mansiviu 
*une ville celebre but le rivi^e droit du Sind 
ou Mehran, Ptolemee fait aussi mention de cette 
ville ; mais eu la deplacant,’ etc. D’Anville plaoss 
» it about 26®, but not so high as Ulug Beg, 


lancewood. 
i not equal 
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whose tables make it 26” W, General Cunning- 
ham has little doubt that Miuaffara, handed down 
to os by the author of the Peridus, waa the 
Sami Nagaraof the Yadu Jhareja, whose chronioles 
claim Seistan as their ancient possession, and 
in all probability was the stronghold (nagara) of 
Sambus, the opponent of Alexander, and he is 
inclined to plm it on the site of Sehwan. 
Vincent, in his translation of the Periplus, enters 
fully upon this point, citing Arrian, Ptolemy, Al- 
Biruni, Edrisi, D*Anville, and De la Rochette. 
He has a note (26, p> 886, i.) which is conclusive, 
could he have applied it, — *A1-Birun (equi- 
distant) between Debcil and Mansura.* D'Anville 
also says : ^ De Mansora a la villa uommee Birun, 
la distance est indiqude de quince parasanges 
dans Abulfeda,* who fixes it, on the authority of 
Abu-Rehan (surnamcd Al-Biruni from his birth- 
place), at 26® 40'. — Cunningham^ Anc. Oeog, p. 288. 

MINAHASSA. Menado and Kama, in the 
province of Minahassa, lie directly opposite each 
other on the W. and £. sides of the N.E. pcuin- 
suhi of the island of Celebes, and are open to 
foreign trade. Menado is the capital of Mina- 
hassa, and is situated on a large and beautiful 
bay on the W. side of the northerly promontory 
of Celebes, in lat. 1® 30' N., and long. 124® 56' K 
The people of Minahassa differ much from all 
the other {)eople in the Archipelago, with the 
usual long, straight, jet-black hair of the Malays. 
They are of a light brown or yellow tint, often 
approaching the fairness of a European, of a 
rather short stature, stout, and well made, of an 
open and pleasing countenance, but disfigured 
as age advances witli projecting cheek-bones. 
The coast people, where there has been inter- 
mix ti ire, arc coarse ; but in inland villages, where 
the race is pure, both men and women arc re- 
markably hantlsome. They are quiet and genthi, 
Bubiiiisaivc to authority, and easily adopt the 
habile of civilised life. They seem capable of 
acquiring a considerable amount of intellectual 
education, and they are clever mechanics. 

MINAK. Pkrs. a minaret of a mosque or 
other building. Char-minar, a building inside 
Hyderabad city, Minara, boundary pillars. 

MINBASHI. Turk. A commander of lOUO 
horsemen. 

MINBOO, near here, opposite Magway in 
Burma, ai-e mud volcanoes. 

MINCOPI occupy the Andaman Islands, and 
are perhaps the least civilised race in the world, 
being nt'arcr to a state of nature than any people 
we read of. They arc in the very lowest and 
most abject state of himiun society, without fixed 
dwellings, unclad, and unacquainted with the 
incaucHt of the useful arts. They have been 
iuolatuil from unknown times ; and when the 
Ih ititth Htatled on their islands in 1858, they were 
found ill the lowest condition in which human 
beiiigH can exist. They go quite naked, the women 
weiu ing only at tinicH a kiml of tiissoi or fringe 
ruuiul the middle, which is intended merely as 
ornament, as they do not betray any signs of 
bashf Illness when setm without it. The men are 
etinniiig, crafty, and revengeful, and frequently 
expi'i'ss their avemiun to strangers in a loud and 
threat eniug tone of voice, exhibiting various signs 
of deiiance, ami expressing their contienipt by the 
most iiidi*cent gestures. At other times they 
appearetl quiet and docile, with the most insidious 


iutent. They are small in stature, seldom rising 
in height over 6 feel ‘The height of the men waa 
found to average 4 feet 11 inches, and that of the 
women 4 feet 7) inches. The minima and maxima 
observed were, of the men 4 feet 5} inches and 
5 feet 4^ inches, and of the women 4 feet 4 
inches and 4 feet 11^ inches, but these maxima 
were quite exceptional. They are of a squat, 
thick-set figure, skin intensely black and glossy ; 
that of the men has deep scars on it, produced 
by cuts of flint or glass ohips, this form of 
tattooing being performed by the women. The 
head is round, smaller than neighbouring Asiatics, 
and eyes prominent, even projecting. Depres- 
sions exist in the temporal region of the head. 
The teeth are nearly wnite, but often so irregular 
as to seem in double rows. They are muscular, 
and are deficient in the roundness and fullness 
which give such symmetry of form to other races. 
Their aspect uncouth, their limbs are ill-formed 
and slender, their bellies prominent, and, like the 
Africans, they have woolly heads, thick lips, and 
fiat noses. They may be called hunters and 
fishormeu, hunting game in their own wUda and 
jungles, using the bow and arrow, with which 
they are expert, and employing the bark of a 
ti*ec for fishing-lines. In aisposition they are 
shy, unsocial, and mischiovouB. They are skilful 
in shooting fish, manage their canoes well, and 
are fond of singing and dancing. They take 
little pains to cultivate the soil, and are ignorant 
of the art of working in metals. They make their 
canoes by hollowing out the trunks of trees by 
means of fire. 

The area of the Andaman Islands in 1746 
square miles, that of the Great Coco 11 square 
miles, the Little Coco 2 square miles, the three 
main Andaman Islands 1358 square miles, and 
others smaller 880 square miles. 

MINDANAO is iu lat. 5® 89' N., long. 125® 18' 
E. Mindanao, Palawaug, and the Sulu group of 
islets, forming the southern limits of the Philip- 
piile Archipelago, contain many nations and 
tribes speaking many languages. The interior is 
said to be inhabited by many small tribes of 
Papuans, but those only who reside near the 
north-east, where there are several Spanish 
settlements, arc known to Europeans, The chief 
tribes of the north areiuvlled respectively Duraaga, 
Tagabaloy, Malano, and Miuiabo, and, iu common 
with the other mountain Papuans of Mindanao, 
they arc coinijaratively inoffensive. 

MINDORO, an island lying immediately adjacent 
Uf the 8.W. coast of Lm^oii, being sepi^ted only 
by narrow strait. The Mindoro Sea is bounded 
on the S.W. side by the N.E. coast of Borneo. It 
is much resorted to by British sperm whalers, who 
obtain entire cargoes theie. Mimloi*o Strait is 27 
to 88 miles wide. The sea is so clear and trans- 
parent that the spotted corals arc plainly visible 
under 25 fathoms water. 

The Negrito race in iliis island are congregated 
in a mountainous district called Bengali, whore 
tliey live on friendly terms with the Mtuiguianes 
or wild iribi‘8 of the brown race, by whom they 
are surrounded, although very little intercourse 
BubKisls between them. The Mauguianes iU*e a 
mild people, little lulvanced in civilisation, — 
more; CrawJ'vrd; Earl; Wallace. 

MINDRA, in a Hindu temple, is the cclla. 

minkkal(><;y is a science which deals with 
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the (leaetipiiou and clasBification of tlie chem- 
ically distinct substances ivhioh form the material 
of the globe. Mineral substances, useful in the 
arts, and applicable for personal ornament, are very 
numerous in South-Eastern Asia, and under their 
respective headings will be found noticed,— agate, 
alum, amber, amethyst, antimony, arsenic, 
asbestos, avanturine, bai^tcs, beryl, bismuth, 
bloodstone, building stones, cairngorm, ctilce- 
dony, cat’s -eye, cinnamon stone, clays, coal, 
copper ores, coral, cornelian, corundum, diamond, 
earths, emerald, fire-clay, fuller's earth, galena, 
garnet, gold, graphite, gypsum, iron, iacynth, 
jude, kankar, kaolin, kyanite, lapis-lazuli, lead, 
lime, limestones, lithographic stone, manganese, 
marbles, meersobaum, mercury, mica, millstones, 
molybdenum, mother-of-pearl, ochres, onyx, 
pearls, peat, petroleum, plaster of Paris, platinum, 
prase, plumbago, pumice, red earth, rock-crystal, 
ruby, salt, saltpetre, sappliire, selenite, serpentine, 
silver, slate, soda, spinel, sulphur, talc, tin, topaz, 
tourmaline, turquoise, zinc, zircon. 

Mineralogists arrange these substances accord- 
ing to their cliemical composition, as those con- 
sisting exclusively of native elements; also the 
compounds of aisenoid metals, the compounds of 
metals with halogen elements, coin|)Ounds of 
elements with oxygen, and organic compounds. 

The result of the s :udy of rocks and of their 
component minerals lias been to show that the 
great mass of the earth's crust is formed of 
aggregations of minerals belonging to a very 
small number of the types tliat have been deter- 
mined by the mineralogist. The ores furnish 
metals essential to the needs and happiness of 
man. Numerous minerals furnish prociucts im- 
portant in daily life. Materials for construc- 
tion and architectural ornamentation, for pig- 
ments, mordants, and bleaching processes, the 
phosphates for manures, tlic alkalies, and the 
inaterials for the manufacturing of acids, are all 
de^iendent on the mineral resources of the earth. 

Of the above, the coal scams, the salt mines, 
tlie ores of iron, tin, galena, gold^ antimony, and 
salt arc the most valuable. 

Vtiluable tin ores exist in the Tcnasseriin Pro- 
vince's, and still more valuable beds of salt in the 
Punjab Coal abounds, and in sevenil parts of 
ih'lti.'.h India iron ores occur plentifully, but are 
worked chiefiy by the natives in the rudest and ■ 
moat unthrifty manner. Galena and copjier ores 
occur, but not in large quantities, and gold is 
found in many places, but has not been to any 
extent worked with scientific skill. Of the pre- 
cious stones, rubies, sapphires, emeralds, and 
others are found in Ceylon, Independent Burma, 
Siam, and in countries N.W. of the Iliiiialajiu In 
British India the other stones now procured for 
jewellery are diamonds, garnets, agates, corneliaiiH, 
and other forms of quartz. The coarse sapphire 
of corundum is found in some places associated 
with Jade. Mewar is rich in metids. Mysore has 
iron ore and corundum in abundance. 

Baluchistan is rich in mineral productions; 
copper, lead, iron, antimony, sulphur, and alum 
abound in various parts, while common salt is too 
j»)entiful to be advantageous to vegetation. On 
the high road from Kalat to Cutch Gandava is a 
lange of bills from which red salt is extracted. 
ISulphur and alum are to bo had at the muuc 
place. Ferrier saw quantities of white and grey 


marble in the inounUuns to the westward of 
Noosltky, but it does not seem to be at all prized 
by the Baluch. Marbles abound In S.E. Asia. 

Chinese authors assert that there are between 
four and five hundred mountains in the empire 
which produce copper, and that tlmre are upwards 
of tliree thousand which produce iron. Gold and 
silver mines abound, but tlie policy of that 
Government discourages their t)oing worked. 
The mines of the province of Kwei-chu supply 
all the mercury used for the manufacture of 
vermilion, and there are mines producing lead, tin, 
and calamine scattered all over the country. Coal 
was used very early inChina as fuel ; it is mentioned 
by Du Halde as black stones dug out of the 
mountains, which stones burn when kindled, and 
are used by many persons in preference to wood, 
of which there is abundance. It is found in the 
north and in the soutli, and probably might bo 
had in nearly every province m the empire. At 
Shanghai it has been used ou boaitl Government 
steamers; in this district it resembles eannel coal. 
It is to be had also at Canton, lie Coiiipto 
assures us that tlmre is not any country better 
supplied with coal than China, and lie {uirticu- 
larizea the provinces of Shan -si, Shen-si, and 
Cbi-U. — Sirr\t Chum, i. 424 ; M. K ./. 11. 

MINERAL SPRINGS exist in many parts of 
the south and east of Asia. The districts richest 
in minend waters appear to be the 'ronasseriiii 
Provinces ; a district around llazaribagh, stretch- 
ing in almost every direction for about 130 miles, 
in many places literally teeming with hot springs; 
the upper part of the Jalandhar Doab, or rather 
the hills beyond its northern boundary, the ISalt 
Range, and Northern and Western ISind ; next to 
these is the Konkan, and, though not to be com- 
pared with any of the foregoing, the springs in the 
peninsula of Guierat. The known springs are 
round at every elevation from within high-water 
mark to a height of 12,000 feet. 

The most frequent of all appear to be the hot 
springs without any very strong mineral impreg- 
nation, which are so abundant in the Tenasserim 
Provinces, and in the llnzarilutgli districts, in 
some j»arlN of the Iliinahiya, in the Konkan, also 
in Sind, where, iis in many other places, an im- 
pregnation with carbonate of lime is common. 
One or two such have been found in Rajpiiti|iia 
and the Dekluiii. 

iSulpbiirouK springs appear to be pretty equally 
diffused : several in llazaribagh, some in the Ncr- 
badda, some in the Konkan and Gujerat, some in 
Sind and tlio Salt Range, many at the base of the 
Hinmhiya, and in the upper part of the Jalandhar 
Doab. The great majority of them are thennal. 

Tlie saline springs are chiefiy found in Sind and 
in the higher portion of the Panjab ; they usually 
contain common salt with some sulphate of soda 
and small quantities of other salts, when they are 
not simply brine. Traces of iodine are found 
near Kangra. Throughout Rajputana and in 
sonic parts of the l^anjab, Uie wells are abundantly 
impregnated with soda. Some of the springs in 
Kamaon contain mineral impregnations, bul 
scarcely to an extent to be considered saline*. 
Scarcely any strong saline ones are thermal. 'J'Ik 
few theimai salines are chiefiy calcareoiu, and 
one or two silicious. 

There appeal's to be u general deficiency oi 
ehnlybeuteK, and there is no one district in whicl 
o 
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they have beeu found more ireqneiitly than 
anoUier, unless in the outer ranges of the Him^ 
alaya. Wells in the Neilghcrries are said often to 
have a traoe of iron. None of the Indian chaly** 
beates are .thermal, and none of those known, 
except that at the beautiful spot Nagcoiida, appear 
to be strong ones. Some of the thermal springs, 
as the Scuta Kund at Monghir, the water of which 
is highly prized^ and often carried on long voyages, 
ivre probably slightly carbpnated. 

Dr. Buist, in Trans. Bombay Geogr. Society, 
collected a large list of thermal springs. In the 
great majoritv of instances they nave only been 
regarded by the natives of the country as emana- 
tions of the deity, and as objects of worship. 
Wherever there is a hot spring, there is pretty 
sure to be a temple, visited by pilgrims. Many 
have been used medicinally; and those which 
appear to be most resorted to for their healing 
virtues are the springs at Malacca, also at Sona, 
near Dehli, where considerable buildings have 
been erected for the convenience of bathers, at 
Muiiiiikarn, and at the Lukki pass. All of 
them are thermal, and except Munnikarn are 
sulplmrettcd. Natives have undoubtedly faith in 
them in certain cases, and they might easily at a 
Kinali expense be made more extensively useful. 
Mr. Ludlow in 182G suggested that the wells at 
Sona should be made use of for Euro|)ean soldiers. 
Dr. Murray attempted in 1843-44 to employ the 
sulphuretted and chalybeate springs in the valley 
bedow l4indour for the benefit of the invalids at 
that sanatorium, but the situation of the springs, 
at the bottom of a hot and confined though 
picturesque valley, was an obstacle to success. 
The absence, at most seasons of the year, of a 
bracing climate, at the generality of the thermal 
springs in India, diminishes the chance of their 
ever proving of utility to Europeans. Perhaps 
the climate of Ifaziiribagli, which is 1500 feet 
above the level of the sea, alone oft’ers something 
of ail exception to this remark. 

The sulphuretted spring at Chaunch is prettily 
situated, not far from the Pachctc Mills. Biit 
there is a much more abundant and hotter one, 
called Tauloie, on tlie bauks of the Daimida, two 
or tliree miles off. 'J'hose at Hum Huklcsir, about 
fifteen miles from ^lungulpur and Suri, arc more 
powerful and abundant. The hot spring at 
l^ikarukuiida is not far off, and there is said to be 
another near at Kisshuii. The elevation of all 
of them may be about 300 feet above the sea-level. 

Bum Bnklcsir is a pretty ipot situated in a 
well-cultivated country. It is one mile from the 
large town of Taniipara, on the banks of a small 
iiullaii called the Buklesir. There arc five or six 
hot springs, the whole group called Bum Buklesir. 
The hot wells that have n beeu surrounded with 
intisonry walls are immediately on the north or 
light hank of the nullah. There are numerous 
hot springs in the bed of the nullah, only to be 
seen in the dry season, giving out sulphuretted 
hydrogen, with which the air is tainted. Near 
the hot springs there arc several cold ones, all 
llowing from a tough guciBs rock. The hot and 
cold springs are only sepamted by a few feet from 
rach other. Tlie body of water ejected from the 
hottest well is about 120 cubit feet per minute; 
it runs from innumerable small orifices in an 
accuiiiulation of mud, the rock being nowhere 
visihh^ within the masonry Mic tank. In the 


hottest wrater, 162®, a green shining conferva 
thrives. Another spring is 128^, and the coolest 
83®. Some SOU or 400 feet from the bank of the 
river, among the dilapidated temples, there is a 
large tank which is supplied by two springs, one 
hot and the other cola ; so that at one end the 
water is warm, at the other cold, and in the centre 
tepid. The stream of the nullah is about 50 yards 
across, with a brisk current, and it retains its heat 
below the springs for a considerable distance ; its 
temperature was 83® in the month of December, 
when the temperature of the air was in the shade 
77®. The sand of the stream some little way 
from the spring, and at the depth of six indies, 
is intolerably hot to the hand. Extending for 
about 200 yards along the right bank of the 
stream, are 320 small brick and mortar vihara or 
temples, built by various pilgrims, each containing 
a lingam emblem of Siva Maliaileo. Numerous 
attendant Brahmans loiter about the temples, 
engaged in bathing in the hot stream, or watching 
the cremation of dead bodies, which is constantly 
being carried on. 

The Pnnjah mineral springs are either- in the 
hills or in submontane districts. There are hot 
springs, also saline and siilphurons waters, and 
ill limestone districts petrifying streams are not 
uncommon. Kangra district has four mineml 
waters, — at Koballa, Beshisht Kooloo, MuiiDikarn 
Kooloo, and the Jowallaji, Ainte, and Bassa 
springs, also at Bohun. 

The higher portion of the Jalandhar is a tract 
abounding in mineral wells of all descriptions, 
where the icy stream of the Parbati, close to the 
boiling fountain of Munnikarn, which rises in a jet 
at an elevation of 5587 fevt, could furnish Russiau 
baths, if they were desired, and where the imme- 
diate vicinity of a chalybeate is not to be for- 
gotten ; where some are reported to contain 
iodine or bromine, and posscHs the advantage of 
an almost European climate. In this district, on 
the banks of the Beas, is Heshisht, at an elevation 
of 6C81 feet, with an ample thermal sulphui^tted 
source, (iemrd says tliere are a few mineral 
springs impregnated with salt, iron, and alum, 
and at the famous wells of Zungsum, at the 
meeting of the Spiti and Parati rivei’s, four miles 
north of Bbealkhiir, inscriptions in the Tartar 
language on tablets of stone describe the particu- 
lar virtues of each 8|)ring. 

The Jawala Mukhi springs arc situated all within 
a distance of about 30 miles near tlie base of the 
hills, on their south-westerly face, looking towards 
the Beas ; all contain chloride of sodium, common 
salt, and iodide of potas.sium iu considerable 
quantity. In the Jawala Mukhi valley, natunilly 
lormed by an elbow of the Beas near Nadauii, the 
salt ioduretted springs are placed in the following 
order ; — Koopera, Jawala (two springs), Jawala 
Mukhi, Nageah, and Kanga Bassa. All the water 
from these five springs, after having undergone 
slight concentration by being exposed only for a 
few hours to the open air, is purchased by the 
Banyas at one anna per seer, or exchanged for 
the same value in flour, etc. The livelihood of 
the natives living in the vicinity of these springs 
is chiefly earned by this trade. They are con- 
vinced, and tell all who question them, that the 
water contains an efficacious principle which pro- 
motes the cure of the goitre. The snlpliuretted 
hydrogen spring at Datiera is considered sacred 
•3 
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by the natives, who resort to it for nure in goitre 
and other diseases. The spring is not a thermal 
one. A small wayside spring in the hills near 
Dalhousie has a strong chalybeate taste, and 
deposits the reddish precipitate indicative of iron. 
The temperature of Beshisht spring is 102** Fahr., 
that of the principal spring at Munnikam 202** 
Fahr. 

Mineral waters occur at Deori and Kosunghat 
and Surar and Kudra near Jubbulpur ; their 
waters bubble up, and are drank during con- 
valescence to restore the appetite. 

The mineral water of Sonachur does not bubble 
up, but produces a good deal of water ; the vil- 
lagers drink it daily. Comes out of black earth. 

Mineral waters occur at Kooslee, Ohurgaon, 
Bumhee Boomba, and Nurgur Moha. 

Mineral water of a spring w/illed in at Kud- 
jora in Jessore is a cai^nated, calcareous, and 
magnesian water, with a slight nroj^rtion of iron 
in the state of carbonate, and held in solution in 
the water. 

Mineral water of Sosonea, north of Hazaribagh, 
is a carbonated and slightly chalybeate spring, 
with a little muriate and carbonate of soda, also 
in solution. 

Sind abounds in mineral waters. 

There is a mineral spring in the Singpho 
country at Khouang in Assam. 

In Ckina the springs of mineral waters are 
generally thermal or solfataras, yielding sulphur- 
ous gases, steam, and warm water, and their warm 
character gives them their Chinese names Wan- 
ts’iuen, Wan-t*ang, and Fuh-ts'iuen. The hot 
sulphur mines of Tung-t*ang, about 50 miles from 
Chef 00 , resemble those of Atami in Japan, and 
are useful in skin diseases and the contractions 
and pains of rheumatism and other diseases. 
Twenty miles N.N.W. from Macao is the island of 
Hiang-shau, in which the hot springs Yung-mah 
occur, with a temperature of 170°. The waters 
contain salt, sulphate of soda, chloride of calcium, 
and are useful in skin diseases. In the gypsum 
districts of the division of Ying-ohing, in Uu-iMh, 
are several warm medicinal springs, resorted to 
by the sick. Large quantities of salt and fibrous 
gypsum come from these places in Ying-chinip^. 
Uwang-shan, a hill to the west of Hwui-chau-m 
city, in Ngan-hwui, has cinnabar springs which 
are reddened at times, and are hot enough to 
make tea. A clear, hot spring, Yuh-shih-ts’iuen, 
is met with at Li>shan, near Si-ngan-fu (Shen-si). 
At the Lu-shan, near Kiu-kiang (Kiang-si), 
are warm springs, once much vaunted for 
their efhcacy in syphilitic, leprous, and exanthem- 
atous disoi^ers. At Li-hien, in Shen-si, is a 
carbonated spring called Li-ta*iuen or Kan-t8*!uen, 
whose sweet waters were deemed to encourage 
vegetation and to prolong life, and to be cooling, 
stomachic, and corrective. To the S.E. of the 
city of Uoh-king-chau, in Li-kiang>fu (Yun-nan), 
ture warm mineral springs, esteem^ in the treat- 
ment of abdominal tumours. There is the cele- 
bnitcd well of A-yih, at a place about 60 li to the 
N.E. of the district city of Yang-ku, in Kwan- 
chaii-fu (Bhau-tnng), anciently called 0-yih or 
A-yih. The well is 70 Chinese feet deep* and its 
waters have a gelatinous principle like the waters 
of BiU'eges in France. The water is evaporated, 
and produces a gelatine called O’kiau or asses* glue. 

in Formosa^ at its northern end, 1750 feet 


above the sea, are sulphur pits, in the rooky gorge 
of a mountain, and 85 miles east of Tamsui, and 
clouds of steam and sulphureous vapour issue 
from rents in the* rocks. There are several hot 
springs and pools, and a miniature geyser throws 
intermitting jets of boiling water to a height of 
50 or 60 Feet, Another solfatara is near the 
village of Kim-pao-li, some seven or eight miles 
to the N.W. of ^elung. In Japan similar solfa- 
taras occur, in the dej^rtment of Satsuma, in the 
island of Kiu-siu. The ground \8 volcanic and 
impregnated with sulphur. At the soutbem end 
of Satsuma is the burning sulphur island of Ivoo- 
sima. 

1. Sulphuretted Mineral Springe, 

Malacca, thermal. 

27 milea N. from Hacaribagh, thermal. 

Bum Bukleair, thermal, 16 miles W, and S. of Suri, 
in Birbhum. 

Jorya Buri, not far from Chaunch, near meeting of 
Barakur and Damuda riven, thermal. 

Tantloie, on other side Damuda, thermal. 

Tata Paul, Sirguja, Chutia Nagpur, thermal. 

N. base of Maha-deo mountaina, Nerbadda, thermaL 
Well at Gwalior. 

At Sona, 30 miles from Dehli, thermal. 

At Lousa, in Nurour. 

At Beshisht, in Kullu, thermal. 

In the Bukh Ravine, Salt Ranine, thermal. 

At Juhha, in Salt Range, 10 miles E. of Indus. 
X^hihalee, W. hank of Indus, helow Kalihagh. 

Mitta, near Esa KhaU, W. bank of Indus. 

Pir Mangal and Ghasi Pir, in Sind, thermal. 

Within high-water mark in Kattyawar. 

Temple of Somnath, in Guierat. 

Arowlee, in the Konkan, thermal. 

Bhadrachellum, on the Godavery, thermal. 

At Chittur, slightly thermal. 

2. Saline, 

Several springs at Surujkund, near Belcuppee and 
Burkutta, Grand Trunk Road. 

Teva, in Kangra district. 

Mukhdur Rashid, in Multan. 

Shahpur, near Jhung. 

Lahard Khad, on Sutlej, above Rupur. 

Universal throughout Salt Range. 

Sumundur and Kullur Khar lakes, in Salt Range ? 
Duzikustuck, Sind, thermal. 

Ooch, Sind. . 

Hyderabad, Dekhsn. 

Saline and sulphurous springs in Lukki pass. 

o. Brine, 

Sainbhar lake. 

Brine springs in Bikanir and Jeysulmir. 

Cachar Hills. 

b. Alkaline, 

Lunar lake, 50 miles from Jaulna. 

At Mian Mir, and other places in Panjah. 

Kairi soda water wells in Ajmir. 

Well at Jawala Mukhi? 

c, Aluminout, 

Well below at Landour, thermal. 

d. Iodine, 

Traces of iodine in well at Jawala Mukhi. at Arlun in 
Kangra and Thunga Bara near Hurrix)Ur ; thouch 
hronchocele is very common in the district, toe 
inhabitants of Jawala are exempt from it. 

e. Lime, 

Many in Murree Hills, above Rawal Pindi. 

Peotli, in Hala mountains, thermal. 

Kye, in Kala mountains, thermal. 

Near Sunjahundia, Kumool, thermal, temperature de- 
creasing. 

/. Silicume, 

Burrare and Bhim Bhand, Kurruckpur Hills, thermal, 

3. Chalybeate, 

At Dalhousie, Oliamha. 

KUotas, near Jheluin. 

U 



MINERY. 


MINGA!. 


Bakh lUvine, in Salt Range. 

At Nigoonda, Simla Hille. 

Below liandoiir. 

On Banjit river. Darjiling. 

R^gnu riveg^milei N^of Darjiling. 

Near old town cn Attaran, Moulmein, thermal? 

4. Thermal Springs with no important mgredienU, 


Choo Yaen-chang, the first of the dynagtr, web 
the son of a labouring man. In his youth be had 
been a eervant in a monastery, but joined the 
insurgents who oyerthrew the Mongols. He 
speedily obtained the leadership of a large army, 
with which he established a new Chinese d/nasty, 
oyer the thirteen proyinoes of the empire. His 
military genius was as undoubted as his political 




Hot water f oontaina at Tavoy and Xiunicyen ana menu, 
and near Kaline Aurig. Martaban. 

On Attaran river, Tenaiaerim. 

On the Palouk river and at Pee, between Mergui and 
^ Tavoy, lome eulphuretted. 

BpHnga at Numyan, near IVome. 

Mween Heeaday and the Arakan BSlls. 

Seettv Xund. near Chittagong. o 

Uttir, 80 milee from Pnrie. 

Kaljhumee, Mahara, HatbUUea, Noubhil, between 
Rajamahal and Snri. 


the throne than one of his first acta was to issue 
an edict in which he justified his recent rebellion, 
by daiming a heavenly mission, in strict imitation 
of the usurper T’ang (b.c. 1766), who published 
a like manifesto in explanation of his having over- 
thrown the last emperor of the Hea dynasty. He 
further followed the example of preceding founders 


r, 80 n^ea from Pim. further followed the example of preceding founders 

humae, Mahara, HatbuUea, Noubhil, between of dynasties, in leaving at their posts dl officials 
Rajama^ and Sari. who were willmg to a^nowledge his sovereignty, 

wi; and in givingeveryencouragement to the national 

“ s&td -s-tai ±g£.B:a.5.‘ j ^ ,m. 

ing its iron In the state in which it U found in the rule in the affections of the people. During Ming 
Bath watera. rule there was great literary activity, considerable 


Bath watera. rule there was great literary activity, considerable 

At Kudjora, in Jeiaore, ii a carbonated, oalcareou^ and refinement in manners, and material civilisation : 
m»gne«Mi water, a dight p^rUra of ear- the exquisite blue pottery waa brought to great per- 

spring, with a little munate and carbonate of soda fathers came from Rome, and but for the q,uarrela 
olao ill solution. between the Jesuits, Franciscans, and the Domi- 

At Muioolce, 30 milee S,B. of Rhotae. nicans, Buddhism, Taoisim and Confucianism 

Laoarakunda, 21 milei B.W. of Si^ in Birbhum. would have disappeared. The Jesuit missionary 

Matteo Ricci acquired an unrivalled knowledge 
SSIkuinI. 'n^e^' <>[ book iMgu^, aud the style of Ub 

Pabarpur, Kurruokpore HUle. physical and theological imd scientific treatises 

Kajeer and Quriuk, N. by £. of Oya. commands the admiration of the Chinese. Hsii 

On Kanjit river. - ^ it u Kuang-ch*-i, a scholar and statesman, was his 


Near Ba^n river, in Pana district, Bundelkhwd. intimikfA frLnd and wmtp a of iha 

Alwaro^ntry,o«el6mfle.Vr.b,8.fromAlw.r,one 


Alwac country, one lO mues w. oy o. irom Aiwar, < 
20 milee N.B. of Jeypore. 

Mineral springe at Machery ? 

At Sitabari, in Harowtee, also oold eprinn. 
Jumnotri, Oungootri, Kedamath, and Badrinath, 
Qarhwal. 

Near Nutpa, Bukti, and Jauri, valley of Sutlej. 

S l»poeito ^ni, banks of Sutlej, 
ot spring at Silol. Kangra. 


Hot spring at Silol. Kangra. , , , 

Munnikarn, in Kullu, and hot spring farther up the 
Parbati. The water where it issues from its source 
is 207* Fahr.,— one of the hottest known springs. 


JesuitA About this time tliere appeared the 
Encyclopsedia of 22,000 books, with about 
1,100,000 pages; also the Chinese Herbal, and 
the imperial library had 1,000,000 books. The 
dynasty was overthrown by a popular rising, and 
a Manchu leader selected. 

MINGAL, a tribe of rude and predatory habits, 
who occupy the southern hills of Jhalawan, from 


bher up the who occupy the southern hills of Jhalawan, from 
A xa A 1 Khozdar to Bela in Las. They have two great 

^yiaions, the Shahi-aai aud pLiw^ The 
K^aa^i.;mS.p.lngonP.lakriv«r^96*.; Bixunju, of which ore two great diviaions, the 
and Ouanaxuata, in Mexico, 207*. The boiling Amalan and Tanbaran, are west, but on the same 
pi»i«t of water at the elevation of Munnikani is hills as the Mingal. They are a violent people, 
much below that ^iut. ^ and much addicted to rapine. The Zigger Mingal 

spring at Jumnotn 194 , at about 11,0W feet above j Rakahani. who inhabit Nushki. have no 


spring at aiumnom , ai^ aooub icc* •wtw 

tuo SCO, end in many others of inferior temperature. 

Kulat, in Kullu. 

Huliinun mountains. wr v 

Pir Muggen, Alligator T^k, 13 miles from Kurachee. 

Juggun and Deyra, N. Sind. 

At the base of the Hala mountama, Sind. 

Ooneo, central range of Kattyawar, variable. 

Oonomlcen and Sunupdeen, in Satpura Range. 

From near Burat to Kajapur many hot snrmgs, nt 
Maliar, Batnagherry, Mat, etc., more than 12 in 
number. 

At Byora, Kelt, and Urjunns, Dekhan. 

5. Petroleum. 


and Raksbani, who iobabit Nushki, have no 
proper towns or villages, but reside in tents, and 
are not migratory. Their river, the Kaisar, is 
useless for irrigation, and is lost amongst the 
sands. They cultivate wheat at the skirt of the hill 
ranges supporting the plateau of Saliarawim. 


Arakan, Paidong, 5 miles from KamrL 
Island of Oheduhik 


Island of Oheduha. 

Assam, at Jeypore and five other places. 

Sylbet. 

Kafir Kot, Algud ravine, W. l^k of I^ua. 

.Tubba, N. aide of Salt Konge, 10 mllea K. of the Indue. 
Jawala Mukhl 

Three springs in Dulu, eastward of Qogra. 


ranges supporting the plateau of Saliarawim. 
Snow selaom falls. The Zigger Mingal at one 
irings, at time occupied the Dasht>i-Guran near Kalat, but 
lan 12 in their increasing numbers compelled them to 
migrate into Nushki, dispossessing the Raksbani, 
of whom two tomans or clans still reside at 
Nu^ki. They have a good breed of horses, called 
Tarji. Their flocks are very numerous, ^lara- 
wan and Las are on a great mountain range or 
table-land that runs N. and S. Jhalawan, with 
less elevation than Saharawan, is held by Brahui 
he Indus, tribes, amongst whom are tlio Mingal, Bizuiiju, 
and Samalari in the hills. The fixed population 
in their little towns does not exceed 10,000, and 


MINERY, an artificial lake in Ceylon, 20 miles are greatly exceeded by the pastoral tribes, the 

’ A « • a _A ▲ ’Lfawa/wssl orsfi Hiviamit 


ill circumference. A dhamung wlvan spot. 
MING, a dynasty of China of A.D. 187C 


pot. great tribes of Mingal and Bizuuju giving them 

870-1650. I the preponderance. 
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MINGULA-THOUT 


MIHAHILIS JALAPA. 


MlNGULA*TEOOT of the Burmese is sup- 
posed to be the Manila Sutra, meaning the 
auspioious or fortunate discourse. It is a beatitude 
sermon of Gautama, containing 88 rules ol life or 
a summary of beatitude. It Is one of the first 
lessons taught to a Burmese youth. — Yule, p. 96. 
See Mangala. 

MlNHAJ-ud-DIN, author of TabakaM-Xasiri, 
a general history from the earliest times up to 
A.H. 658, A.P. 1259. His name was Abu-Umar 
Minhaj-ud-Diu Usman -bin -Siraj-ud- Din al- 
Jurjani. In a.d. 624, a.d. 1227, he came from 
Ghor to Sind, Uchh, and Multan, and served under 
Sultan Shams-ud-Din Altamsh, the Sultana Razia, 
Bahraro Shah. After the last was slain (a.h. 639 ), 
Minhaj-us-Siraj visited Lakhnauti, and in ^2 
returned to Uehli, where he was appointed 
president of the Nasiriya College. Honours wero 
heaped t^n him, and he was entitled Sadr-i- 
Jahan. The date of his death is not known. — 
//. ElUot. 


MINIUM, Red oxide of lead. 


Suranj of . . Avioknna. 
Yuen-tan, Tan-fen, Chin. 
Chu-fen, Hnng-tan, „ 
Oxide ruugo de plonib, Fa. 
Mining, Geb. 


Menning rothos 
bleioxyd, . . 
Sundoor, . . . 
Minio, . . . . 


. Qer. 
Hind. 
. .It. 


Red lead is a brilliant red-coloured tri-plumbic 
oxide of lead. Massicot and minium may be pro- 
duced at pleasure, by continuing the calcination of 
the metal first into litliarge or massicot, the 
monoxide, and then into the red tri-plumbic tetr- 
oxide. It is largely prepared by Hindu chemists. 
It is used for purifying concentrated acetic acid, 
also to adulterate, or in lieu of, vermilion, and by 
glasB-inakers and painters. The Hindus smear it 
largely on their idols, or on stones to convert 
them into a deity. — Smith ; Boyle, 

MINT, Mentha sativa. 


Hibbuk, .... Arab. 

l*a-bo, Chin. 

Baume verte, . . . Fr. 

Frauen murze, . . Ger. 


Pudina, Nana, . 
Menta romanna, 
Menta, . . . 
AVidda, . . . 


Hind. 
. It. 
. Sp. 
Tam. 


Dried mint is esteemed as a medicine by the 
natives of India, and is prescribed by Muham- 
inndan practitioners in dyspeptic complaints, and 
to stop vomiting. The common sorts are three, — 
spear-mint, pepper-mint, ontl penny-royal, also 
Mentha birsuta, M. crispa, and M. Canadensis. 
The first is geneinlly used for culinary purposes. 
It may bo propagated by layers or cuttings or 
parting of the roots ; it requires a moderate pro- 
portion of water. In the rains a small black 
caterpillar attacks the leaves, and will destroy the 
whole bed if not removed by hand or by flooding 
beds, when the insect becomes detached from 
tho leaves, and is easily destroyed. The mints 
arc ilomestic medicines, carminative, antispas- 
iiiodic, stomachic, astringent, sudorific, and alexi- 
pharinic. Dogs refuse to sleep on rugs beneath 
which mint has been placed, and this simple plant 
thus affords a good means of ensuring cleanliness. 
— Riddell; Powell; Smith, 

MINTO, Earl ok, was Governor - General 
of India from the 81st July 1807 to 4th October 
1818. In that time he prohibited the three 
eminent missionaries, Marshraan, Ward, and 
Carey, from circulating tracts against Muham- 
madanism or Hinduism, and prohibited preaching 
in bazars. A sepoy mutiny occurred at Vellore 
iu 181^, which was put tlowo. The European 


officers of the Madras army mutinied, and the Earl 
of Minto went tliere to support the local goveni* 
ment, of which Sir George Barlow was the 
president. He sent an expedition to capture 
Bourbon and the Mauritius, and he accompanied 
the expedition which conquered Java. He sent 
Sir Charles Metcalfe to Ranjit Singh, with whom 
a treaty was concluded. He returned to England, 
but died at Stevenage on the 21st June 1814. 
His Indian career was written by bis grand-niece 
the Countess of Minto, 1880. 

MINTRA, a wild tribe in the Malay Peninsula, 
with numerous superstitiona They dear • a 
small piece of ground iu March, in July they set 
fire to the trees, Which are then sulficiently dried, 
and at the beginning of September they plant 
paddy, cludy, etc. They are very partial to the 
flesh of monkeys. They use the sumpitan, which 
is a bamboo from 6 to 8 feet long ; the arrows are 
dips of bamboo 10 inches long, with a piece of 
light wood at the bottom, shaped to the bore of 
the tube, which they propel by blowing hard, the 
point of the arrow being anointed with a prepared 
poison called tlipoh. After two or three minutes 
the smaller animals vomit and fall dead. Large 
animals are generally able to run, after having 
been wounded, to a distance. These savages 
seldom miss their aim, but will shoot with their 
arrows monkeys seated on trees 70 or 80 feet high. 
* — Jour, Jnd, Arch.^ 1851. 

MIR. Hind., Pkrs. A chief, a president of 
an assembly, a title of any Svud, as Mir Akbar 
Ali, Mir Kasim Ali, Mir Mohib Alt; largely 
emplo^red in compounding titular words, as Mir- 
munsbi, head munshi ; Mir-saman, head stewaid ; 
Mir - Akhor, master of the horse ; Mir - Babr, 
harbour - master, a fisher tribe of Sind ; Mif- 
Bakshi, paymaster; Mir-dah, head peon, head 
of ten. 


MIRA BA I, wife of l^akha, the rana of Udaipur, 
capital of ^^o\var. She was a daughter of the 
Hiuitor of Mairta, the first of the clans of Marwar, 
and was celebrated for her beauty and her romantic 
piety. She was a poetess, and some of her odes and 
hymns to Krishna aix^ yet admired, and supposed 
to equal iu merit those of Jayndeva. She visited all 
the shrines of Krishna from tho Jumna to Gujerat. 
There was a difference between her and her 
mother-in-law on some religious mattero, and she 
therefore separated from her husband, and led a 
religious life. She left the effusions of her piety 
iu tile poems and odes which constitute the ritual 
of the theistic sects, especially those of Nanak and 
Kabir. 

MIRABAU, a Penang wood of a light red 
colour; much used for ship-building, furniture. 


etc. 

MIRABILIS JALAPA. L, Marvel of Peru. 


Zalir-ul-ajl, . . . Arab. 
Kriulma keli, . . Bkno. 
Zjibb-ul-ajl, . . K(iyi*t. 
Gulbaji, . I . Hind. 
Gul abbns, ... „ 


Rambut-polu- . 

kanipat, . . Malay. 
Sandal mulam, . Maleal. 
Sondrikka, . . Singh. 
Badraksha, . Tam., Tkl. 


Cultivated as au ornament in most gardens; 
root considered as an aperient by the native 
doctors, etc. Its roots were long considered as 
the source of the true jalap ; their taste is acrid 
aud nauseous, and they abound in atareh; the 
seeds also contain this principle. • M. dichotoma 
and M. longifiora arc reputed to possess similar 
properties. The flowers are of various colours, 
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MIKAGK. 


MIKAS. 


red, white, and yellow, also vnriegaU‘d rc?d and 
white, yellow and white. It becomes in a short 
time quite a weed in a garden. 

MIKAGK. 

Bahr>bi la>ma, . . An. I NamaUh-i-ab, . . Pers. 
Si-kot, Chitram, . Hind, j Sahr-ab, .... „ 

This phenomenon is the unreal waters alluded 
to in Jeremiah xv. 18; the parched ground of 
Isaiah xxxv. 7. It is said that beasts are never 
deceived by the mirage. But, to man, the distress 
occasioned in Arabia by a deficiency of water is 
frequently increased by the tantalizing appearance 
}irescnted by the mirage. The light refracted in 
the rai*efied air immediately above the heated 
ground gives rise to the resemblance of au ex- 
tensive lake, and the thirsty traveller advancing 
towards it finds the flattering delusion recede 
before him. In the early jwrt of the morning, 
while some dew remains on the ground, the per- 
ception is remarkably strong ; every object is then 
also* magnified, so that shrubs appear as trees, 
and under them frequently apj)ear their images 
inverted, as if reflected from the surface of water. 
On the west of Jacobabad, in the Kalat terri- 
tory, is a place famed for this deceitful appearance. 
It is there called the Luinpani Ab, or the shining 
of the luinsircrs water. Dr. Bellow on the 8th 
January 1872 sighted two lofty mounds set 
together in the midst of the hard, dry clay <leaert, 
with filirubby bushes at their bases fringing pools 
of water, all remarkably clear and distinct. But 
as he approached near, the illusion disappeared, 
and the semblance dissolved to the reality, — two 
hcai)6, of clay on the sides of a dry well-shaft, a 
few scattered salt- worts, and a patch of soda 
efflorescence. The tradition which gives this par- 
ticular place its name is that a liUm or travelling 
miostrel, when crossing this desert, deceived by 
the appearance of so much water, emptied the 
cruse under whose weight he was toiling, and 
perished in the desert from thirst. 

In the desert of Dhat and Umra-Sumra, where 
the shepherds pasture flocks, and especially where 
the alkoline plant is produced, the stratification 
is very horizontal, and produces much of the 
mirage. It is this illusion to which the inspired 
writer refers, when he says, ‘ The mock pool of 
the desert shall become real water.’ The inhabit- 
ants of the desert term it Chitram, literally the 
picture, by no means an unhappy designation. 
This optical deception is well known to the 
Rajputs; is called See-kot or winter castles, 
because chiefly visible in the cold season ; hence 
possibW originated the equally illusory and de- 
lightful Chateau cn Espagtie, so well known in 
Europe. 

It IS to be seen in every part of British India, 

a ss Eotbeh describes (p. 271) the likeness of a 
-water lake, ^ like a broad sheet of calm v^ter 
that Btretches far towards the south, stretching 
deep into winding creeks, and hemmed in by 
jutting promontories, and shelving smooth off 
towards the shallow side. On its bosom the 
reflected fire of the sun lay playing, and seeming 
to float upon waters deep and still/ 

* Though,* says he, ^ 1 anew of the cheat, it was 
not till the spongy foot of my camel had almost 
trodden in the seeming waters that I could 
undeceive my e>es, for the shore-line was quite 
true and natural. I soon saw the cause of the 
phaiitnsm. A sheet ol water, heavily impregnated 


with salts, bad filled this great hollow, and when 
dried up by evaporation had left a white saline 
deposit that exactly marked the space which the 
waters hod covered, and thus sketched a true 
shore-line. The minute crystals of the salt 
sparkled in the sun, and so looked like the fiicc of 
a lake that is calm and smooth.* 

The ref motion of the atmosphere in the Eastern 
Archipelago is often marked. Dr. Bennett relab's 
(ii. p. 72) that the Bhip*s boats, while floating on a 
calm sea, at a distance from the ship, were magnified 
to a great size. The crew, standing up in them, 
nppcar(‘.d as masts or trees, and their “arms in 
motion as the wings of windmills; while the 
neighbouring islands (especially at their low and 
tapered extremities) seemed to be suspended in 
the air some feet above the ocean-level. On 
another occasion the setting sun Assumed the 
form of the hull of a ship, and in a few moments 
changed to a perfectly square shape. — DennetCs 
Whalu)g Vogagt; Eothen; Burton's Mecca, iii. 23 ; 
'lotPs HnjasLhan, i. 18 ; Co/. Chesney^ i. 572. 

MIRAJ-i-MAHOMED, or I/addu-i-Mahoniod, is 
a Muhammadan festival hold on the 27th liajab, 
in commemoration of the ascent to heaven of 
Mahomed. It is alluded to in the 17th chapter of 
the Koran, and Katib al-Wakidi says it occurred 
on the 17th Ramzan. On the occasion the angel 
Gabriel mounted Mahomed on the horse Burak, 
and conveyed him to heaven. Mira] is from the 
root Urj. 

MIR ALAM, the prime minister of the Nizam 
of Hyderjibad. Ho aiod 1808. 

MIKANZAI. In continuatipn of the Kohat 
valley, there runs the valley of Hungu or Hangu, 
20 miles long by 2 or 3 broad, whi^ opens into 
the plain of Mirauzai. This latter plain, about 
9 miles square, and bounded on the south-west 
by the Kuram river, scarcely 20 miles distant 
from where it emerges into the Bannu plain, is 
held by 7 fortified villages. The Zymosht Afghan 
are a small but brave tribe, numbering a^ut 
5000 fighting men, some of whom are well 
mounted. They inhabit a valley leading from 
Western Miranzai onward towaras the crest of 
a range called the Pewar Kothul, over which 
General Roberts led a British Indian army id 
bis advance on Kabul. 

MIRAS. Arab., Tam. Inheritance; any in- 
herited property, patrimony. Mirasidar, the holder 
of a hereditary estate. In Benares the Mirasi is a 
class of Muhammadans who teach girls singing 
and dancing. Their women are also employed as 
jesters in the presence of native ladies, in zananas 
or female apartments of large houses. In Sind 
the Mirasi is a bard, who accompanied his chief to 
the field, and sang the Shair or war-song during 
the combat In India he is often the same as the 
Nai, a musician, barber, and astrologer combined. 
Usually it means any hereditary right or offica 

Mirasi is a revenue term intmuoed into India 
by the Muhammadans. It means that which is 
inherited, and seems to have been substituted 
for the Tamil term Kaniacbi, or right of ownership 
by inberitance. The term Mirasidar oorresponas 
to that of the Tamil Kaniachi-karan, and mwam 
a persdn exercising mirasi rights. In the mirasi 
tenure of lands of S. of India villages a ct^tain 
number shared the land, demomtic republicans 
among themselves, and regarding all otliers as 
servants. 
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MIKA HALICIFOLIA. 


MIR.KHOND. 


Miraaidar is a revenue term in use in Bom* was raised to the rank of mansahdar of 6000 foot 
bay, signifying; a hereditary occupant of land, and 5000 horse, and received as jSghir a large 
whom Qovcrnment cannot displace so long as he allotment of land near Calcutta. Subsequently, 
pays the appointed assesomcnt on bis field. The after a ten years’ tenure, Olive’s jaghir revert^ 
emperor Akbar, however, claimed all land as the to the E. I. Company. In 1761 Mir Jufar was set 
property of the state.— Cam/)5cW ; Sherring. aside, and replaced by his son-in-law Mir Kasim. 

MIRA SALICIFOLIA is the Maire or sandal- Suraj-ud-Dowla’s forces at the battle of Plassey 
wood timber tree of New Zealand. numbered 36,000 infantry, 15,000 cavalry, and 

MIRDA, migratory shepherd in the south of 50 cannon. 

India, MIR JUMLA, minister of Abdullah Kutub Shah 

MIR-DAH. Pers. Literally a master of ten, of Hyderabad during the 17th century. He was 
the chief of peons ; also a land measurer, who originally a diamond merchant, and was known 
must measure with a standard yard or gaz, with ana respected throughout the Dekhan for his 
the seal of the principal town of the district wealth and respectabilitv before he was made 
affixed to it. The Illahi gaz, as fixed by Akbar, is minister. His son. Muhammad Amin was a 
the one used.— 3fa/colm’j? Central Jndiay ii. p. 80. dissolute and violent young man, who iiivolve<l 
MIRDUNG, Hind. A drum which is an his father in a dispute with the court, and Mir 
aceon^animent to the kunchnee ka taefa. Jumla applied to Shah Jahan and Aurangscb. 

MIRQIA, a variety of the elephant in Cachar. Shah Jahan haughtily ordered Abdullah Kutub 
MIRI, of the Assam borders, occupy the country Shah to redress Mir Jumla’s grievances, which 
from the Sisi district to the Dibang river, S. and E. interference was resented, and Aurangzeb treacher- 
of the Dophia, and on lower laud, stretching to the ously seized Hyderabad, reduced the fortress of 
east, all along the north bank of the Brahmaputra, Golconda, and rpdered Abdullah tributary. Mir 
up to the Dihang river; they also settle at times Jumla took service with the Moghul, attained the 
on the south bank of the Brahmaputra river. The highest offices at the capital, and afterwards 
Miri and Abor tribes are expert bowmen, and use became the chosen counsellor of Aurangzeb, and 
poisoned arrows. one of the most useful instruments of his ambitioua 

The Tanae Miri dwell in a fertile vall6y of the designs. He was imprisoned (supposed to be a 
Pundri river, N.W. of the hill Miri. They have pretence) in Dowlatabad by Aurangzeb, for a 
fifteen large villages, and cultivate rice. They brief period, but joined Aurangzeb a day or two 
tattoo their faces, from which the Assam people before his defeat of Sliuja, on the 15th January 
call them Anka-^f iri. 1659, and was second in command on that occasion. 

The Ghy-ghasi Miri dwell west of the Dirjmo ; He drove Shuja into Arakan, where that prince 
the Sarak Miri are ou both banks of the Subansiri disappeared. Mir Jumla was afterwards employed 
in its hill course; and the Pani-botia Miri and in the conauest of Koch-Bahar and Assam, but 
Tar-botia Miri are near. was forced by the rains to withdraw, dud ho died 

Miri of the plains are offshoots from Abor, and at Dacca on the Gth January 1C63 (a.h. 6 Jamadi- 
are claimed by that people os runaway slaves. us-Sani 1073), worn out by the fatigues which, 
But there arc various clans of them, differing in though far in vears, ho had encountered ec^ually 
external appearance. The Saiengya and Arengya with the humblest soldier, Aurangzeb immediately 
clans crop their hair like the Abor. raised his son Muhammad Amin to the rank and 

MIR IZZAT ALLAH, author of Travels iu to all the honours his father had held. — Elph, pp. 
Central Asia in the years 1812-13, translated by 619-541. 

Captain Henderson, 1872. MIR-KHOND was the literary title of Muham- 

MIR JAFAR, a nawab of Bengal, whom the mad-bin-Khavand Sbah-bin-Mahmud. He was 
English East India Company’s Council raised to bom in 1432, flourished at the court of Husain 
that office after the defeat at Plassey of Suraj-ud- Mirza at Herat. After many years of disappoint- 
Dowla. On the outbreak of war between Great ment from want of patronage, he was at Icn^ 
Britain and France, Clive took possession of the befriended by the munificent minister Ali Shir 
Fnmch factory of Chanderuagar on the Hoogly, Beg, who obtained Mm a suitable dwelling near 
which 8uraj-ad-Dowla resented as an aggression. Herat, and assisted him in collecting materials for 
Clive with 1000 Europeans and 2000 sepoys met his History of the Early Kin^ of Persia, from 
Suraj-ud-Dowla’s army at Plassey^ 70 miles from Kaioinars to the Conquest of Iran by Alexander 
Calcutta, overthrew Suraj-ud-Dowla there on the (Jreat, and down to A.D. ,1471. Mir-Khond 
the 23d June 1757, and put aside Suraj-ud- died in 1498, and his son Khondamir wrote an 
Dowla in favour of Mir Jafar, for whom authority abridgment of his father’s work, which he called 
was obtained from the Moghul court. Mir Jafar, Khalasat - al - Akhbar. Texeira, a Portuguese 
as the reward, was asked to pay a kror of rupees traveller, published a translated abstract of Mir- 
to the E. 1. Compflkny, and 85 lakhs to the naval Khond’s book, and there is an English translation 
squadron and the inhabitants of Calcutta, and of Texeiia by Stephens; but the best translation 
12, ^,000 to Mr. Drake, the Governor, to Colonel of that portion of Mir-Khond’S work which relates 
Clive, Mr. Booker, Mr. Walls, and Major Kilpatrick ; to the history of Timur’s conquests, was published 
the total amount demanded being Iu. 2,69,77,500. in Major David Price’s Muhammadan Imtory, in 
But the nawab could only provide one-half of the 1821. There is also a translation of Mir-Khond’s 
adeed amount, and even of the reduced amount History of the Early Kiiw of Iran, published by 
one-third had to bo accepted in jewels and plate. David Shea in 1882. lie wrote his book in the 
But, at the same time, Mir Jafar granted to the oancahalo-ciilaBya oaravansarv built by the vizir 
Company the zaminwi of the Twenty - four Mir Ali Sl^ir, to whom he dedicated his work, 
Parganas around Calcutta, an area of 882 square which he entitled Rauzat-us-safa fi sirat al-anbia, 
miles, and in 1759 the I^hli emperor bestowed o ul muluo, o ul kulafa; which signifies the 
on Chve the right to receive the md tax. Clive Garden of rleasure, touemng the lives of the 
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prophets, kings, and khaliis. The preface ireivts 
of the science or art of chronological history. — 
Hutory of GengKiz Can^ p. 429 ; Otiselefs TV. ii. p. 
392 ; Markham* $ Embtmg, p. 33. 

Mir MOHANNA, a celebrated pirate who 
ravaged the Persian Gulf. His stronghold was 
Bandar Reg, which the Persians and English took 
and razed. 

MIR MUHAMMAD MASUM, author of Tarikh- 
us-Sind, a history of the conquest of Sind by the 
Arabs, and down to the time of Akbar. He took 
the takhalLus of Kami. He was born at Bhakkar 
in Sindf, and wrote a.d. 1600. — Elliot's India. 

MIRPUR. Eastward of Hyderabad in Sind is 
Mirpur, the stronghold of a former chieftain of the 
Talpur house ; still farther towards the desert was 
Omarkot, not^ as the birthplace of the illuairions 
Akbar. This was long looked upon as the deposi- 
tory of the accumulate wealth of the Kalora and 
Talpur rulers, aud the point in which the chiefs 
would make a stand in case of an invasion of their 
country. 

\ MIRRORS are in use in every household of the 
Muhammadan and Hindu races, also amongst the 
Chinese, Japanese, apd Malay. They are some- 
times of polished inotal. With the Japanese, the 
bronze mirror with its stand holds a prominent 
position. This mirror is usually circular, from 
3 to 12 inches in diameter, made of bronze, and 
with a bronze handle covered v^ith bamboo. The 
reflecting face is generally more or less convex, 
polished with a mcrcuiy amalgam, and the back 
IB beautifully oruamentra with a gracefully -exe- 
cuted raised design. Some for the rustic popula- 
tion have also polished letters. Japan belief is, 
that as the sword was * the soul of the Samouri,* 
so is the mirror the * soul of woman.’ It therefore 
constitutes the most valuable of all her possessions, 
and two mirrors form part of the trousseau of 
every Japanese bride. The charaoteristic qualities 
of the mirror roust, it is believed, be in accord- 
ance with the constitution of the possessor, and 
second sight is resorted to in the selection of a 
mirror. The fortune-teller, instead of looking at 
a girl’s palm, regards the reflection in a mirror. 
Instead wf referring to the book of the recording 
angel, the Japanese Plato brings before the boat- 
man bis evil deeds reflected in a mirror. 

MIR TAHIR MUHAMMAD, NASYANI, son 
of Syed Hasan of Tatta, is the author of the 
historical work Tarikli-i-Tahiri. He left Kanda- 
har when it was beleaguered by the Persians, for 
Tatta, A.D. 1606, a.h. 1016, and he wrote his book 
A.I>. 1621. — Elliotts of India* 

MIRWARI, a Brahui tribe located in Mnshki, 
Jhow, and Kolwah. The Brahui entered from 
the west, and point to Khozdar as the capital prior 
to occupying Kalat See Kalat 

MIRZA. Peus. An honorary title, from two 
Persian words, Amir-zadah, nobly bom ; , when 
preftzed to a name, as Mirza Abdul Baki Khan, it 
means a secretary, a munshi ; when suffixed, as 
Abbius Mirza, it means prince Abbas. 

MIRZA KHAN, styled Khan Khanan, son of 
Bahram Khan, was the second of Akbar’s generals. 
He made the Persian translation now extant of 
Baber's Memoirs, from the Turki, in which Baber 
wrote. — Elph* p. 468. 

MIRZAPUR, a town and district m the N.W, 
Provinces of British India, the district lying be- 
tween lat 23® 61' 30" and 26® 81' N., and between 


long. 82® 9' 15" and 83® 36' E. Area, 5217 square 
miles. It has grown aud prospered under tlus 
BriUsh rule since the latter part of the 18th 
century, and, as a mart of trade, ranks next to 
Calc utt a and Bombay. The grains, cotton , and the 
dyes of one-sixth of India are sold here. Mirza- 
pur has risen purely from commercial causes, 
unconnected with religion or the auspices of 
royalty. In Mirzapur is seen the most beautiful 
market-place or chauk of all India. Four miles 
from Mirzapur is the temple of Bindachul. 

MIRZA SALIM, the Jahangir of Indian history, 
was son of the emperor Akbar. He was bom 
near the abode of Moin-ud-Din, Chisti. They 
show to this day the little roof of tiles, close 
to the original little dingy mosque of the old 
hermit, where the empress gave birth to Jahangir. 
There is not a greater among Muhammadan saints 
than tlic wall Moin-ud-Din, who was a Persian of 
Chist, but whose holy dust I'einains in Ajmir. The 
empress happened to be pregnant about the time, 
and remained in the vicinity of the old man’s 
hermitage till the promised boy was bom. He 
reigned A.D. 1605-1627. — TV. Hind. ii. p. 4. 

MISCUODON ZEYLANICUS. D.C\ Thu\ 
This is the Tamana of the Singhalese. It is a flue 
large tree, common in Ceylon, near Colombo and 
Kandy. The young leaves are of a beautiful 
colour. The timber is excellent. It seeds abund- 
antly ; is most readily propagated from seed. — 
Beddotne, 

MISHMI, of the Assam borders, dwell between 
the north and the east branches of the Brahma- 
putra river. They have several subdivisions, of 
which the Chul-katta or crop-haired are the chief. 
Some of the Abor and some Bor Kbamti are 
mixed with them. Their colonies sweep round 
to the east of the Dapha Bhum mountain, and 
then up the valley of the Brahmaputra proper to 
the confines of Tibet. They extend west to the 
Digaru river (lat. 27® 40' to 28® 40' N., and long. 
96^ to 97® 30' E.). They are a short, sturdy race, 
of fair complexion for Asiatics, well-knit figures, 
and active as monkeys ; they vary much in feature. 
The dans best known in the plains are the Tain ; 
the Maro are to the south of the Brahmaputra. The 
most eastern known to the British are the Misha ; 
they are perhaps connected with the Miautze, the 
abcffiginesof Yun-nanand other provinces of China. 

MISHTI KHEL, a de^ndent section of the 
OnJezai clan, with about 3000 flighting men. They 
occupy the hills from the exit of the Kohat river 
to Kasha. — N. W* Frontier* 

MISKAL. Arab., Hind. A measure of weight 
of 63i troy grains. — W* 

MiSKAT-ul-MUSABIH, literally the niche for 
lamps ; a collection of the most reliable of Muham- 
madan traditions, according to Sunni views. It 
was translated in 1809 by Captain A. N. Mathews, 
Calcutta. 

MISR. In the districts of Gorakhpur, Azimgarh. 
and Benares is an agricultural tribe who call 
themselves Bhuin-har or Bhun-har. Th^ claim 
to be Brahmans, and take the titles of Thakur, 
Misr, aud Tewari ; the raja of Benares belongs to 
them. Misr or Misra is also a surname given to 
a Brahman of the Kanoujia tribe, and eqiecially 
to the members of two of the subdivisions, got, 
or families belonging to it, those of the Sandal and 
Katyayana or Viswamitra got. The term Misr has 
been conjectured to have been connected with the 
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ancient name of Egypt Misr, as if some of the 
Brahmans had come from that country ; it is more 
prolmbly of affinity to Misra, mixed, indicting 
some mixture of race or family, the tradition of 
which has perished. — Wilson. 

MlSSl. Aiiab., Hind. A powder made from 
gall-nuts, sulphate of copper, steel filings, miro- 
balans, and the pods or gum of the kikur acacia. 
Hindu and Muhammadan women use it as a 
vitriolic dentifrice to dye the teeth black. It is 
rubbed into the roots of the teeth. The colour is 
between rust and verdigris, and the appearance 
unnatural and offensive ; and it is protxLbly a 
custom resembling that of Japan, and, like that of 
the Kyan of Promc, adopted to destroy the natural 
attractiveness of the married woman, for it is only 
applied to married women’s teeth. 

Safed-missi is an oxide of zinc ; to make white 
inissi, take safaid surum (crystallized carbonate 
of lime, double refracting spar) and cinnamon; 
pound together. It is used as tooth-powder. 

Kala-inissi or Missi-siah is an oxide of mangan- 
ese. 

Hira-kassis is a dry persulphate of iron, used in 
dyeing, in making ink, blackening leather, used in 
medicine, and made into missi to apply to the 
teeth. To make black missi, take of hira-kiissis, 
chaipal harra, chiini-gond, lila tutiya, iron filings, 
kuth, equal parts, pound and mix. 

Sada-lcasBis is an impure sulphate of iron, the 
refuse from the manufactory of the sulphate of 
copper. — Hcrklofs; Gen. Med. Top.; Bartow sScinde. 

MISSIONARIES. The south and east of Asia 
has been a scene of proselytizing labour from 
remote times. The earliest recorded missions in 
India were of the Buddhists, who sent agents to 
every country around, and forms of their faith 
still prevail in Tibet, in Ceylon, Burma, Siam, 
Cochin-China, Java, China, and Japan. No 
sooner had Sakya left the scone of his labouts in 
Northern India than councils were held; and 
while members of it were sent into Bactiia, otlmrs 
advocated tboir faith by their writings. The 
intercourse between China and India was kept 
up by missionaries, two of wliom, Fa Hian and 
Hi wen Thsang, of the 5th and 7 th centuries, have 
leh behind them histories of their travels. Pil- 
grims from China to the present day continue to 
visit India ; Banyiu Naniio and Kasawara, monks 
from Japan, have sought for information as to 
their religion in the library of Oxfoi'd University ; 
and the monasteries in Oevlon, aided from Siam, 
arc putting forth violent polemical tracts in support 
of their own faith, and attacking Christianity. 
Ancient Buddhist writings are in two fornis, 
— ^the Pali canon as preserved in Ceylon, Burma, 
and Siam, and the Sanskrit canou, preserved 
partially in the libraries of Ni^, but far more 
fully represent^ in Chinese, llbetaD, and Mon- 
golian translations. The Yueh-chi, Parthia, 
Kboten, Kabul, Bukhara, and Tibet all drew on 
India for their sacreil literature. In a.d. 65, the 
Chinese emperor Ming-ti sent eighteen com- 
missioners to India, and they returned to Cliina 
to preach Buddhism, a.d. 67. The names are 
now known of forty missionaries who have been 
engaged in translating from Sanskrit into Chinese. 
In the early part of the 4th centuiy, a descendant 
of Sakya’s family, named Budhabbodra, settled in 
China to help in the iranslatton of the sacred 
canon which oontained the teaching of his groat 


ancestor. The collections containing the canonical 
books of the southern Buddhists are called the 
Tripitaka, and the Udanavarga is the northern 
Buddhist version of Dhammapada. 

Buddhism prevailed in parts of India from B.C. 
350 to the close of the 12th century a.d. It was 
prevalent alon^ with, and intervened between, two 
forms of religion which the Aryan Hindus have 
practised, those of the ancient Vedic creed and 
the Puranic polytheism of the moderns. Since the 
latter form has been current, the Aryan Hindus, 
believers in Siva, or in Vishnu, or in any of the 
many incarnations of the latter deity,* and of 
their sakti or female energies, have striven to 
bring over to their views the aboriginal Turanian 
races whom they found preoccupying the country, 
and their conversions of the hiU and forest indi- 
genes is by w'hole tribes. Their missionaries are 
continuously converting them. From about a.d. 
700 an almost unbroken succession of gifted ,roeh 
have been proclaiming modern Hinduism. There 
will be found notices of their lives under their 
respective names, — Sankarocharya, Kumarila 
Hhatta, Madhavacharya, Chaitanya, and Valabha 
Swami ; with Kabir, the weaver ; Nam Deo, the 
tailor ; Ram Das, the tanner ; Dudu, the cotton 
cleaner; Krishna, the founder of the Manbhow 
sect ; and Tuka Ram, the cultivator. 

It has been the policy of the East Aryan 
Brahmans to regard all who do not follow their 
teachings as immeasurably their inferiors in the 
social scale. Even those who follow caste rules, if 
of other than Brahmanical descent, arc deemed to 
be greatly their inferiors. Repeated efforts to 
throw down this caste barrier have been made by 
reformers, both of Aryan and non-Aryan descent, 
but the learning, ability, knowledge of official 
business, and unanimity of the Brahman race, 
have enabled them to hold their undoubtedly 
high position, and many of the non- Aryan tribes 
welcome the Hindu misBionaries, influenced by the 
desire of being nearer the high-caste Brahman. 
But the craving of the Hindu races for a mouo- 
theistic creed is iuccssant, and many reformers 
have appeared who gained converts. The Sikh 
religionists are one of these, the Sad’hs are 
another, as also in a Hindu form are the Lin- 
gact, the Baishnab, and the Satani. Ram Singh, 
the Kuka, carpenter, in the space of ten yeai-s 
counted his followers by hundreds of thousands. 
Dudu Mehau, a Bengali Musalman, was a weaver, 
and his followers may still be oount^ by thousands. 

The sects who accept Siva or Vishnu strive to 
incul(»te the view that the object worshipped by 
them is the one true God. In the early years of 
the 19th century, a great monotheistic movement 
was effected by Ram Mohun Roy, a Brahman of 
Bengal. Under the name of Brahmoism, it haa 
become a theistic system, solely based on natural 
religion, exhibiting all the characteristics of a 
practical cultus, with its temples, priests, and 
worshippers. They have unpaid missionaries 
throughout the whole of India. They are seeking 
to fuse all the creeds of the world in a religious 
synthesis resting on the UDiversal revelations of 
the conscience and reason. The views of Rom 
Mohan Roy have been expanded by several 
eminent men, — Dwarkanath Tagore, Debendra 
Nath Tagoite, and Keshub Chunder Sen. It was 
Ram Mohun Roy who founded the Brahmo 
Som&j or Society of God, which was based on the 
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unity of God as revealed in the Vedas. Ho was Pore Ricci, have made great progress; and since 
suoceededas a leader by Debendra Nath Tagore, the middle of the 19th century the Protestant 
who had previously founded the Tattva Bodhioi missionaries of Great Britain and America have 
Sabha, which merged in tlie Brahroo Somaj ; and extended it. Klany of the Chinese have become 
later on, Keshub Chunder Sen claimed for the imbued with a knowledge of the Christian doc- 
sect tlie position of followers of n revealed, in trines. Tae-ping-Wang, an unsuccessful loader 
contradistinction to philosophical, deism. Before of a great reoellion in China, with many of his 
his death in 1884 he became a visionary. followers, were believers in the Old and New 

Sin^ the beginning of the Christian era, Testaments. It was a great movement of fanatic 
Christian missionaries of every sect have striven Christians from near Canton, 
to win the many races to a belief in Jesus. There In the north of Asia, the Greek Church is 
arc at present in British India, Burma, Cochin^ making great efforts in Irkutsk, the Trans-Baikal 
China, and China, missionaries from many of the province, and the Altai. In 1879, the great 
numerous sects of Cnristians in Great Britain, Manchu I^ma, Tapchin-Nag-bu-Mangolaiev, at 
Germany, France, Portugal, Spain, America, and Chita and at Ycniiudinsk, was present in 1878 
Italy; but in Biitish India, in 1881, the numbers at episcopal celebrations, W’hich produced upon 
of Christians were under two millions : him a profound impression, and in the waters of 

Amcrio«n Church, . 7S7 Imthemns, . . 29,577 Lake Baikal he received Uptism. 

Armenian, . . . 1,:W8 Other I'rotestants, 107,880 seem to have been in China B.C. 268. 

Church of Englaml 353,713 Roman Catholics, 963,058 They call themselves the Tiau-kin-Kiau, * the sect 
Clmrch of Scotland, 20,034 Syrians, . . . 304,410 which plucks out the sinew,’ alluded to in Genesis 
Episcopalians, , 20,135 Othora, .... 60,833 xxxii. 32, * the children of Israel ate not of the 

® sinew' which shrank.’ The Jeivish monuments of 

Ever since the Portuguese came to India, China are at Kai-fung-foo. About 200 is the 
missionaries have been labouring in the southern remnant of all the colonies, 
districts of the Peninsula. The earliest wore of The Muhammadan faith was propagated partly 
the Romish persuasion, — St Francis Xavier (1542), by forcible conversion, but largely in Persia, 
Robert de Nobilibus (1606-1660), John de Britto, Sind, British India, Ceylon, Sumatra, and the 
who was martyred in Madura by the Senapati in Archipelago, by zealous, devout men. Their 
1693; Father Bcschi, the eminent Tamil scholar numbers in these countries may bo about three 
(1746) ; and the Abbe Dubois of the closing years hundred millioos, principally converts from the 
of the 18th century. Of Protestant missionaries West Aryans or Iranians in Persia, and from 
in the south of India there have been Ziegenbalg Turanian and Mongolian races in the East Indies, 
and Plutslmu (1705), followed by Schultze Comparatively few of the East Aryans have 
(1725), Schwartz (1760-1798), Kiernander (1758), accepted Islam. The conversions among the 
followed by Fabricius, Klein, Jaenicke, Rottler, Rajputs of Northern India, among the Jat of 
Kohloff, Rhenius (1820), Schmid (1820), Sargent Hindustan, Sind, and the Panjab, have been in 
and Caldwell still (1884) working. Bombay bad whole tribes ; in Lower Bengal and amongst the 
John Wilson. Two Christian miBsionaries named MalaysofAcheen, in whole nations. Muhammadans 
Joseph Taylor, father and son, occupied districts largely use the Arabic Koran, and that language 
of the Bombay Presidency. The son founded the is taught in the schools attached to the mosques. 
Christian village community of Borsad in Gujerat. Great conversions have also been effected amongst 
Bengal has had Carey, Marshman, Ward, and the races in Northern Africa. 

Alexander Duff. In Burma, Judson, Bennet, Muhammadans in China are supposed by Mr. 
Wade, Boardman, Mason, Abbot, and Bishop Edkins (p. 178) to be of the Persian and Turk 
Bigandet have made many converts. These races. They entered China between the 11th 
missionaries have offered education and equality, and 17th centuries, but principally in the time of 
and have established schools open to all. the Sung and Ming dynasti^. They are most 

The number of Christians in China is estimated numerous in N. China, where in some parts they 
at 800,000. It seems to have been early preached form a third of the population. Their mosques 
in China. Arnobius, writing about a.d. 300, makes are called Tsing-chin-sze, pure and true temple, 
mention of the Christian deeds done in India, and The name of their sect is Hwei Hwei, which is 
among the Seres, Persians, and Medes. There derived from Uigur. They call God Choo, Lord, 
W'ere Christian monks in China in the time of the or Chinchoo, true Lord. In some northern cities 
emperor Justinian, and two of them brought the they place over their doors the wo|^ Hwei Hwei, 
eggs of the rilk-worm in a hollow cane to Con- Mimammadan, or Kiau-mun, religious sect. 
Btantinople, a.d. 552. Salibaz-acha, a Nestorian MISTLETOE. Lih-huh, Chin. ; Tung-tsing, 
patriarch, created the metropolitan sees of Sina Manchu. Viscum album, 
and Samarcand, a.d. 714-727. A monument with MISWAK. Hind. A substitute in India for a 
a Syriac inscription of the Nestorian missionaries tooth-brush made from a twig of the margosa, 
was discovered at Singan Fu, in the N.W. of the rough Achyrantes, Careya arborea, Phy^n- 
China, in a.d. 1625, and seems to have been thus multiflorus, and the palmyra, or any soft 
ereoted a.d. 685. Native scholars regard it as a wood chewed at one end. 
most valuable specimen of the caligrapby and MITAKSHARA. This is a book by Vijnanes- 
composition of the of the Tang dvnasty. In wara Bhatta, who flourished in the 10th century 
^e days of Marco Polo there were in Yun-nan of the Christian era. It is a commentary on the 
many Nestoriaa Ohristians, none of which sect law book of YajnavaJkya, which again is an 
now remain. abbreviation of Menu, composed in the 4th or 5th 

The Romish form of Christianity is called by century, and more suitea to modwu require* 
the Ghinese Teen*0hoo*Keaou. Their mis* ments tnan the older work. The Mitakahara is 
tionarles, one of the most famed of whom was still the chief authority in all parts of India on 
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ciril contoacte and the law of inheritance, and a in Maheswar. The rivalry between the Lunar 
good ‘edition and tranRiation are much to be race and that of the Surya race of Ayodiiya, in 
desired. The little work of Stcniler (Berlin 1849) j whose aid the priesthood armed and expelled 
contains a clear edition of the text and faithful Sehesra Arjuna from Maheavati, has been men- 
translation of Yajnavalkya’s couplete. tinned. A Rmnll branch of theae ancient Hihya, 

MITANLI, in PerBia, a sect of freethinkers, until the early years of the 19th century, were 
who deny everything they cannot prove by still existing in the line of the Nerbadda, near the 
reason.— ; MacGregor, iv. p. 184. very top of the valley at Sohagpur, in Baghelcund, 

MITE, a species of Acarus. The Acarus coffe® aware of their ancient lineage, and, though few 
or coffee mite is so small as to be hardly per- in number, were still celebrated for their valour, 
ceptible to the naked eye. It is closely allicH to Kusust'hulli Dwaraka, the capital of Krishna, was 
the red spider of the hothouses of Europe, founded prior to Purag, to Burpur, or Mathura. 
Nearly all the year round, but chiefly from The Bhagavat attributes the foundation of the city 
November to April, it feeds on the upper side of to Anirt, the brother of Icshwaca, of Solar 
the coffee leaves, giving them a brownish sun- race, but states not how or when the Yadu race 
burnt appearance. Individual trees suffer from became possessed thereof. The ancient annals of 
its attacks, but the aggregate damage from it is the Jeysulmir family of the Yadu stock give the 
not great. Scarlet mite or red spider, the Aoarus priority of foundation to Purag, next to Mathura, 
telarius or Qamasus telarius inflect, envelops the and last to Dwaraka. — Tod's Rajflsthan, i. p. 89 ; 
leaves of a plant in a delicate, closely-woven TYifeow’.? /finrfii jTAea^re, i. p. 298 ; Elphinstone. 
web, which so checks the respiration that the MITHRA or Mithras, the sun, the object of 
plant becomes dry and withered. See Insects, worship of the ancient Aryans, the Bactrian sun- 
MITHAI. Hind. Sweetmeats of India are of god. Mithra is not mentioned in the Gatha of 
many kinds, but they are chiefly formed of sugar, Zoroaster. In the Vedas he is rarely invoked 
clarified butter (ghi), and wheat flour, or milk alone, but generally along with (Ouranos) Varuna, 
and sugar, or with various pulps of fruits and the heavenly vault. In the later Iranian religion, 
sugar. The bazar sweetmeats are not palatable to Mithra is included as one of the Yayata, and in 
Europeaim. the Mithra prayers ho addresses Ahura-mazda. 

MITHA-LONARI. Mahr. A caste who make It appem that there were two forms of worship 
salt from inland saline deposits or marshes. in Vedic India,— the one domefltic,- universal, 

MITHA-NIRAKH. Maiir. Salt heaps. After celebrated three times a day, the other rare and 
manufacture, .salt is heaped. Earth mounds 2 to exceptional, but both blended by a compromise 
3 feet high are made, on which, after manufacture, into one incongruous whole. The worship of the 
salt is heaped, and protected from the rain by a elements was clearly the national faith, with its 
thatch or mud cover. If left uncovered, some of offerings of the fruits of the earth, soma juice, 
the salt melts, but a thick hard coating is soon barley, milk, and butter. Animal sacrifice came 
formed which protects the remainder of the heap, from without, corrupted more and more, aud at 
MITHANKOT, a municipal town in Dehra last losing sight altogether of its original import. 
Ghazi Khan district, Panjab, once situated on the Indra and fire-worship wm the later form on 
high bank of the Indus a short distance below Indian ground. The aboriginal tribes to the 
its confluence with the Panjnad, 12 milcfl south present day sacrifice buffaloes and other animals, 
of Rajaiipur, and 86 from Dehra Ghazi Khan. . and there is no trace of fire-worship among them. 

MITHILA, a historical country north of the On the other hand, the Vitwamitra or Agnisara 
Ganges, between the Gandak and ICosi rivers, com- claim the honour of haviug been the fiist to 
prehending the modem provinces of Puraniya and introduce the worship both of Agni and Indra in 
Tirhut. The remains of the capital founded by various sakta of the Veda. Viswat Mithra, how- 
Janaka, and thence termed Janaxapur, according ever, was the name of a body of immigrants; 
to Buchanan, are still to be seen on the northern Viswamitra, the men or people of Mithra. 
frontier, at the Janickpur of the maps. Nearly Agastya, a native of Tibet, is a Maha Muni, of 
coeval in point of time with Ayodbya was Mithila, great celebrity in the legends of Southern India; 
founded by Mithila, grandson of Icshwaca. The He methodized the Tamil language, and is the 
name of Janika, son of Mithila, eclipsed that of the chief Tamil medical authority, fie is estimated 
founder, and became the patronymic of this branch to have lived in the 6th century B.C. According 
of the Solar race. These are the two chief capitals to Hindu l^end, Agastya was the son of 
of the kingdoms of the Solar line described in Mithra and vWuna conjointlv, and bom in a 
the early ages, though there were others of a water- jar along with VasishP^. Having com- 
minor order, such as Rotas, Champapur, etc., all manded the Vmdbya mountain to lie prostrate 
founded previously to Rama. till his return, he repaired to the south of India, 

But Mithila, according to Elphinstone (p, 216), to Kolhapur, where he continued to reside, and 
BP ATn a to have been the capital of a sovereignty in appears to have been mainl]^ instrumental in 
Ramans time, and to have endured till A.D. 1826. introducing the Hindu religion into the Peninsula. 
It was the capital of the father of Sita, wife of — Wilsods Hind, TTisaf. i. p. 313^^ Rev. W. Taylor; 
Rama* It is little mentioned in history, -but it Dr. Caldwell; As. Soe. Trans, iii. p. 218. 
was famous for a school of law, and hu given its MITHRIDATES. The disruption of the empire 
name to one of the Indian languages. By ^e of Eucratides enabled Mithridates i., a Parthian 
numerous dynasties of the Lunar race of Budha monarch, to seise upon a large part of his tern- 
many kingdoms were founded. Much has been tories; and be made a succeswul invasion of 
said of the antiquity of Purag, yet the first capital India about ac. 140, and there is reason to 
of the Indu or Lunar race appears to have been bdiere that satraps (ohatrapati) or governors 
founded by Sehesra Annna of the Hihya tribe, were left by him .in possession of the Panjab, 
This was Mahesvati on the Nerbadda, still existing where coins of Parthian princes have been found, 
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the datee of which are placed between the years 
90 and 60 B.C. — History of the Panjab^ i. p. 67. 

MJTHRIDATUM, the Theriaca Andromachi or 
T. Damocratis of the ancients, represented in India 
by the Tariak faruk of the bazars. 

MITRA. Sansk. a friend, from Mid, love. 
Mitra-caca, a crow, so named from her friendlv 
disposition. Mitra-vinda, from Mitra, a friend, 
and Vid, to obtain. 

MITRAGUPTA, son of Ohandragupta, was 
known to the Greeks by the name of Allitro. 
Diamachus was an ambayiMador from the Greeks 
of Babylon to Mitragupta. 

MITRA-MISRA, author of the law book Vira 
Mitrodaya. 

MITRA. VARUNA, a name of the Hindu god 
11a, the analogue of Neptune. 

MITREPHORA GRANDIFLORA. Bedd. A 
large<and very handsome tree in the South Canara 
ghat forests, growing at an deration of about 2000 
feet. When in full flower it is very beautiful, its 
large flowers giving it at the distance more the 
appearance of a magnoliaceous than an anonaceous 
tree. The three inner petals are mitrifonn, are 
early deciduous, but the three outer ones subse- 
quenty increase in size, and turn from pure white 
to yellow ; the timber is very tough. — Beddome^ 
FI, Sylv, p. 76. 

MITREPHORA HEYNEANA. Blume. 
Orophea Heyneana, If, /. et T. A middle-sized 
tree, growing at Haragam and other places on the 
lower Badulla road from Kandy, up to an elevation 
of 1500 feet. — Thw. Zeyl p. 8. 

MI-YO-PHA-LA. Burm. Hereditary descent 
from father to son. 

MIZZ, Arab., in colloquial Arabic Misd, are 
tight - fitting inner slippers of soft Cordovan 
leather, worn as stockings inside the slipper. They 
are always clean, so they may be retained in the 
mosque or on the divan. — Burton's Mecea^ ii. 34. 

MOALIiAKAT. Arab. Poetic compositions, 
which the ancient Arabs w'ere accustomed to 
suspend in competition with other poets; the 
word means suspended. Several of them continue 
to be much admired. Of these may be mentioned 
the two poems of the Mantle,— one recited by 
Kaab, son of Zoheyr, in the presence and in praise 
of the prophet Mahomed in the ninth year of the 
Hijira ; and the other written 600 years later by 
El-Busiri, and still, after six centuries more, re- 
nowned through all the kingdoms of Islam, in- 
scribed on amulets, and chanted in sickness and 
over the dead. 

MOASHUR. Hind. A variety of magic 
squares. 

MOAWIYAH-ibn-ABI SOFIAN was governor 
of Syria, but renounced allegiance to Ali, and 
proclaimed himself khalif of the Western Pro- 
vinces. Moawiyah (a.d. 671-678) for seven 
successive summers renewed the endeavour to 
take Gonstantincqiley at length felt himself under 
the necessity of sending envoys to sue for peace 
from the emperor Constantine Po^qnatus. The 
latter agreea, and sent the patneion Joannes 
Petsigaudius (the Ten-yo of the Ohinm) to 
Damascus to conduct the negotiation with the 
Arabs. The result was that the latter pledged 
themselves to a 80 years’ ^oe, and to wj to the 
empire every year 8000 pieces of gold, 50 slaves, 
ana 60 borses. — Fiile, Cathay^ i. p. 60. ^ 

MOCHA, a town in Arabia. It bod its origin 


about A.D. 1480, by the people flocking around 
the learned Shaikh Ali Shadiui-ibn-Omau. About 
the begiuning of the 17th century, the English 
and Dutch £. I. Companies established factories 
there, and carried on a lucrative commerce with 
the Indian ports. At this time the revenues 
amounted to Rs. 75,000 per annum ; ships from 
all parts of the east anchored in its roadstead, and 
caravans from Egypt and Syria, and from the 
eastern nations of Europe, flocked to ita markets. 
In the beginning of the 18th century the French 
establish^ a factory at Mocha, which was then 
at the height of its prosperity. In the early years 
of the 19 th century its condition had clumged. 
In 1836 it was half in ruin, and the trade had 
been decreasing for many years, the result of mis- 
government by the Turks or Arabs (it was 
plundered by the latter twice). The country 
around Mocha is a barren plain . — Playfair y Aden, 
MOD. Maijr. The broken or cursive or 
running handwriting used by the Mahrattas ou 
ordinary occasions. 

MODERA is about 25 miles in length, lying to 
the N.N.E. of the Great Ki, distant about 60 
miles, and is the south-westernmost of a group of 
high islands which, until lately, were considered 
as forming a part of New Guinea. The in- 
habitants ai*e Papuans. The sea is unfathomable 
at a short distance from the island, but there are 
several indiflrerent anchorages on the north side. 

MODI. Hind. A chandler, a grocer. Modi 
khana, the shop; amongst the Mahratta race, 
the Army Supply Department, the commissariat. 

MODI, Mora, or Mudi, in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, a land measure of 45 gunta of 33 feet 
square each = 4900*5 square feet, or l^VW of an 
acre. In Mercara and the Padinalkanad taluks 
of Mysore, it contains 30 linga raja poles in 
length, and 4 in breadth = 3414 square yards. 

MOFUSSIL. Fers. In British India, any 
district outside of Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay. 

MOGGILANA and Sariputra, the most dis- 
tinguished of the earlier converts by Buddha and 
his companions ; relics of them were found in the 
Bhilsa' topes. 

MOGHI, Bagri, Bhil, Sondi, and Bhiiala, in the 
18th century had been for many years the worst 
enemies to the prosperity of Centoal India. The 
Bagri and Moghi came to Central India originally 
from the western parts of India, chiefly from the 
neighbourhood of Chitore. The Moghi hardly 
passed the Chambal, but the B^ri settled ifl the 
eastern parts of Malwa in considerable numbers ; 
and about the beginning of the 19th century the 
Solunki Rajputs introduced 400 of them to 
garrison the small fort of Sattambari in Bersia, in 
which district, and others in its vicinity, there 
had been for a long period many settlers of this 
tribe. The Bagri are a very brave race. Their 
favourite pursuits were thieving and j^undexing* 
They were also mercenary soldierB. They were 
foot soldiers, but jamadars or leaders were 
usually mounted. Whenever they settled they 
remained in colonies, and even when three or four 
families fixed on a small village, they lived dis^ 
tinct from the other inhabitants. There were 
not more than 1200 in the oountries of Boew 
and Kantul, and their immediate vidnity. The 
Meena and Oujar who settled in Central India 
also distinguished themsdvet os eipert thieves 
and robbers.-— JMdlcolm’f Central Indta^ ii. p. 185. 
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MOGHUL, a term derived from Mongol. As disputes are settled by the headmen, who are 
a title it was e^ecially applied to the sovereigns called Changa Mursa, and invested with full 
of Dohli of the house of Timur, although they powers to administer justice to those who cou- 
v/ere equally at least of Turk descent, and pre- suit them. 

ronted in their appearance entirely Turkish cha- MOHANI, in Hinduism, a celestial songstress; 
racteristics. But Hindus apply this term, as also 10 in heaven and 34 on earth. 

Turk, to all Muhammadans except the Afghans, MOHARI. Hind. A cornelian or agate point 
whom they designate Pathnns ; and Moghnlai is mounted on an iron handle, for polishing work, 
used to distinguish Muhammadan laws and terri- MOHINI. Sansk. From Mooh, to be infatii- 
tories from those of the Hindus and the British, ated. In Hindu mythology, the female form of 
Each of the successive emperors of Hindustan Vishnu with whom Siva associated, and Mohini 
was known to Plurope as the Grand Moghul ; brought forth Ayenar. 

nevertheless the father of Baber, the founder of MuHMAND, a tribe of Pathans inhabiting the 
the dynasty, was a Chaghtai Turk, who spoke hilly country to the N.W. of Peshawur, between 
and wrote in Chaghtai Turki, and never alluded the Kabul and Swat rivers. Their clans are the 
to the Moghuls but with contempt and aversion. Tarakzai, Alamzai, Baizai, Khwaizai, Utmanzai, 
His mother is said to have been a Moghulani. and Dawczai. They could turn out 16,000 or 
He said the horde of Moghuls have uniformly 17,000 lighting men. Their country is rugged 
been the authors of every kind of mischief and and unfniitful. In 1873, about 272 were in the 
devastation. With the Portuguese, the northern British Native army. In 1851, a force under Sir 
part of Hindustan, held by the Moghul sovereigns, Colin Campbell was moved against them; in 
was styled Mogor, and Goa and the western coast 1854, another force was sent against them under 
of the Peninsula was to them India, just as the Colonel Boileau, and in 1864 one under Colonel 
British now designate as India all their possessions Macdonald. The Pendiali Mohmand worried the 
in Hindustan and the two Peninsulas, arid as with border for the first eleven years of British rule, 
the Dutch, India means Java, Sumatra, and the The Mohmand subdivision of the Peshawur 
Netherland possessions in the Archipelago. district is immediately south of Peshawur, and 

Moghul, in India, is at present applied to, and contained in 1808 a population of 40,443, Syud, 
is indifferently used by, persons of Persian or Turk Mohmand, Kashmiri, and Khatri. The chief of 
descent, though the former race assume also the all the Mohmands has the title of Arbab. — 

title of Mirza, while the descendants of the IL A. ^ N.W,F, ; MacGregor^ in. 4. SeeMomund. 

civilians and soldiery from High Asia, whom MOHRCHAL.. Hind. A fly-flapper of pea- 
^ber and others brought into India, have the cocks' feathers. 

tribal title of Beg, also that of Agha or Aka. MOHSIN FANI, author of the Dabistan. 
Moghulani, a female attendant on a lady, a lady’s- MOHTUR or Pat, the Mahratta custom of 
maid. widow re-marriage. 

MOHAMMERA, a town in the Persian Gulf, MOHUR or Ashruffi, a gold coin of India, now 
at which the British Indian army landed in 1855, rarely seen, of 15 rupees value, so called from 
when attacking Persia. having had the sun^s image. 

MOHANA, a fisherman race in Sind, who MOI, Di-ditisb, Nguon, Ro-moi, and Ke-moi 
appear to be converted Hindus, but they claim ^to are rude tribes occupying the mountain ranges 

be of Arab descent from the town of Arlitah. between Tonkin and Cochin-China, and between 

They have five clans, — the Bundri, Karacha, I^ana, Cochin-China and Cambodia. The Moi or Ka- 
Jhamur, and Wungara. They fish in the creeks moi, on the opposite side of the Mei-kong, occupy 
and channels. They profess Muhammadanism, the broad expansion of the Anuam chain towards 
The Jhabar eat the po^ise and crocodile, and Cambodia, and appear to extend northwards 
are deemed unclean. The Mohana features are along these mountains, marching with the Lau on 
peculiar, and the complexion very dark ; some of the westward. They are said to be black savages, 
the women are handsome when young, but hard- with Negro features. The Cambodians style 
ship, exposure, and other causes soon deprive themKha-men; they are the Kho-men of Leydeu 
them of their charms. They are to be found and the Kha-men of Gutzlaff. 
chiefly about the lakes of Manchar, Maniyar, and MOINEE, an order of Hindu devotees who 
Kinjur. At the last place are some ruins of a vow perpetual silence. They go almost naked, 
palace built by Jam Tamachi, one of the rulers and smear their bodies with cow-dung. — Cole, 
of Sind, who married Nuren, the beautiful Myth. Hind.o. 389. 

daughter of a flsherman. The event is celebrated MOIRA, EUrl, afterwards Marquis of Hastings, 
in the legends of the country, and the poet Shah Governor-General of India from 1813 to 1821. 
Bhetac» has given it a Sindi immortality in one of During his incumbency, the third Mahratta war 
his Sull effusious. The Mohana are not a moral occurred, in which the British were successful, 
people. Their langua^ is gross in the extreme, and the power of the Pesbwas finally overthrown, 
and chnstity seems to be unknown to them. The MOI-TAL, or Ka-the, a tribe in lat 21^ 15^ N., 
men are h^y and industrious, but addicted to and long. 94*’ £., south of Munipur, with the Kom- 
bhang, opium, and other kinds of intoxication, na^ in the S.W., the Lahooppa naga in the N.E., 
They are adorable swimmers ; children begin and the Cachari on the west, 
that exercise almost as soon as they can walk. They MOIZ-ud*DIN ALLAH, the fourth khalif of 
keep m re^lar mosques and places of worship, Barbary, and the first kmg of Egypt of the 
with Fir, Mullah, and all the appurtenances of Fatimate dynasty, a.d. 962-976. He subdued all 
devotion. The river Indus is Mored by them Northern Africa, and built Cairo, 
under the name of Khajah Khisr^ and is period- MOKANNA. Hashim-bin-Hekiam was his 
ioallv propitiated by a caste offering of rice, in proper name. He was a native of Ghese, in the 
earthen pots covered with red doth. Their caste aistriot of Morv. He early distinguished himself 
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by the keenness of his intellect, and enjoyed the 
reputation of being acquainted with secret arts, 
ills father had filled the post of a sarhaug or 
general under Abu Jafar Revaneki Balkhi, and 
Mokanna at first served in the same capacity under 
Abu Muslim. But on Abu Muslim’s death, 
Mokanna openly proclaimed his religious views. 
He was seized and sent as a prisoner to Baghdad. 
How long he remained there is uncertain, but he 
came back from Baghdad, as did Bfib in more 
modern days, strengthened in his delusions of a 
prophetic iniBsion. In Merv he collected the 
remains of his former secret adherents, and pro- 
claimed his doctrines with all the greater zeal.* — 
Vumherff^ Dokhai'a. 

MOKSH or Moksha, in Buddhism, final anni- 
hilation, equivalent to the Buddhist and Hindu 
Nirvana. See Nirvana. 

MOLAVE, a valuable wood of the Philippines, 
equal to teak. It is largely exported to China. * 

MOLLUCO CEKVIANA. Ser., IK. and A, 
Pharnoceum cerviana, Linn. I Parpadagum, . Tam. 
Uhiinshak, .... JiKNO. \ Parpataka, . . Tkl. 

This plant grows in Peninsular India, where it 
is employed in medicine. M. spergula, Linn,^ is 
Gyen-ga of the Burmese. 

MOLLUSC A or Molluscs. 

Sadaf, .... Arab. 

Fils aasumak, . . 

Pesce de nicchio, . Fr. 

Pesciulo, .... Gek. 

Malakiu, .... Gu. 


Sipi, .... Hind. 
Conca, Oonchilia, . It. 
Conchudo, Concha, 81*. 
Kilinjil, Matti, . . Tam. 

Silakulu, . . . Tkl. 


Mollusc is a term derived from the Greek word 
(jLo.’hdKou soft; and molluscH are aniiiiala whose 
boilies arc soft, but arc n mostly protected by an 
external shell. 

The mollusca are related to the zoophytes by 
the affinity of their simpler forms, and the 
higher classes of them to the fishes. 

Dhlrihution , — The ocean mollusca of the East 
Indies have an uninterrupted area from the Ked 
Sea and east coast of Africa to Easter Island in 
the Pacific, and from Australia to Japan. They 
have some peculiar shells, but the genera through- 
out are in many instances identical ; even a con- 
siderable number of the same species have been 
found throughout the region, and their general 


Mr. Benson of the Bengal Civil Service has been 
a large contributor to scientific journals, and he 
described Dr. Cantor’s Chusan shells. Since then 
the mollusca of the East Indies has been treated 
in Lieut.-Colonel H. H. Godwin- A listen’s liand 
and Fresh - water Mollusca of India ; Geoffroy 
Nevill gave a Hand List of the Mollusca in the 
Calcutta Museum ; Mr. Theobald printed a 
Catalogue of the Recent Shells in tne Bengal 
Asiatic Society’s Museum; Mr. Theobald and 
Mr. Hanley’s Conchologia Indies, and Mr. 
Theobald’s Catalogue of the Land and Fresh- 
water Shells of British India, have been the most 
important works for the Indian area. Lovell 
Reeve’s work on the Mollusca extended to twonW 
volumes; and as a recent general work, Mr. S. P. 
Woocjward’s Manual of the Mollusca is of great 
value. 

Writing in 1850, Mr. AVoodward said that at 
least 15,000 fossil species of molluscous animals 
and 12,000 recent were then known. The num- 
bers of living species have since been estimated 
at 16,71)2, viz. Cephalopoda, 190 ; Gasteropoda, 
13,146 ; Ptcropoda, 79; Brachiopoda, 75 ; Conchi- 
fera, 8150; Tunicata, 150. Of these 5200 are 
animal feeders, 3255 vegetable feeders, 3876 in- 
fusorial feeders, and 4960 pulmonifera. 

Propagation , — Fur the continuance of these 
creatdros, the sexes are distinct in the most highly- 
organized (or dicBcious) mollusca; they are united 
in the (monoecious) land-snails, pteropods, opistho- 
brnnehs, and in some of the conchifers. The 
monoecious land-snails require reciprocal union; 
the limncidm unite in succession, forming floating 
chains. In a few species of gasteropoda, a kind 
of viviparous reproduction happens through the 
retention of the eggs in the oviduct until the 
young attain a considerable growth. 

The egg clusters of the Teuthidsc, calamaries, 
or 8(juids, have been estimated to contain 40,000 
eggs. The lantliiiia ocean snail secretes a raft 
from its foot, which serves to float its egg-capsules. 
The spawn of some species consists of large num- 
bers of <*ggs a«lhering together in masses, or spread 
out in the shape of a strap or ribbon, upon which 
the eggs ?ire arranged in rows. This ribbon is 
sometimeH coiled up like a w atch - spring, and 


character is the same. Mr. Cuming obtained more attached by one of iU edges. The lanthium are 

" ‘ ■ gregarious iu the open sea, and feed on the small 

blue acalephse (Velella). in rough weather, their 
floats arc broken and detached, and tlic beach is 


than 100 species from the east coast of Africa 
identical with those collected by himself at the 


Philippines. Of the numerous mollusca of the 
8ea, only a very few are common to the 
Alediterrancan, from which it would seem that 
these seas have communicated since the first 
appearance of some existing shells. Meleagrina 
margaiitifera, or the pearl oyster, Aviciila, occurs 
ill the Persian Gulf, on the Madagascar coiist, in 
the Straits of Menaar, Torres Straits, at the 
Society Islands and Philippines. 

Surgeon-General Baltour, when forming the 
Government Central Muscuin at Madras, and the 
Mysore Museum at Bangalore, arranged the 


then strewed with the shells. AVhen liandled, a 
violet fluid exutles from beneath the inargiii of 
the mantle. The egg-raft is too large to be with- 
drawn within the shell, and their eggs are attached 
to its under- surface. 

Little i.s knoivii as to thi^ longevity of molluscs, 
but from the size of some of the bivalves, and 
from the partitions in the shell of the large 
nautilus, some of them must have many years of 
Ati Ovrttir Gultiirc Comnanv in Enirlatid 


life. An Oyster Culture Company in England 
have verified oy.sters up to twenty years. At the 
nioiluHca ami the cataloKUC of them iu ucconlauco I age of two yi'iirs oyBtew bt^giii to give out 8|mt, 
Mr. S. 1*. Woodwai-d’a Manual, a fourth ! which ussumes a calcareous covering lu atout a 


Soirof wliic'h wiTiTubMied by Mr."Tkto^ fortnight, and by the time they are a>ar old, the 
1880. The shells in the Madras Museum were shells an* about 1.^ inches acioss. Neither has it 
collected from every part of the Indian Ocean, 


the Arabian Archipelago, and Australasian seas. 
Dr. Traill in Journal Indian Archipelago, and 
Dr. Cuthbert CollingwocKl in Rambles of a 
Naturalist, have furnished useful information. 


been iiscerUiined for how long the oyster continues 
to i)roduce. Semicircular nags on the convex 
back of the oyster shell indicate repetitions of 
growth, but seemingly not annual growth. On 
one occasion the spat of one (»yater was counted, 
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aud found to jaumber 1,740,000, but the quan- 
tities of s^t are not continuous. In 1857, 

1 858, and 1859, the oysters on the British coast 
produced spat in great abundance, and it is 
supposed that this was in some relation with the 
wanner temperature of the water. The great 
enemy of the oyster is the star-fish. It spreads 
itself over the convex surface of the shell, and by 
some mechanical process or diemical action bores 
through to the animal within. The dog-whelk, 
and also Murex erinaceus or sting-winkle, also 
destroy many by boring through the shell; and 
barnacles likewise destroy much of the young j 
spat. The starfish swallow the smaller bivalve ' 
entire, and dissolve the animal out of its shell. 

defence , — To protect themselves from enemies, 
many gasteropoda withdraw within their covering 
shell, and close the opening by a horny or shelly 
lid . Most spiral shells are provided with this means 
of sheltering themselves. Bivalve shells, as the 
oyster and mussel, close their valves. The cephalo- 
pods are provided with an ink-bag, from which 
It ejects a black pigment to cloud the water and 
facuitaie its escape. This was formerly used for 
writing, and in the preparation of sepia, but 
Indian ink and sepia are now made of lamp-smoke 
or of prepared charcoal. In cold and temperate 
climates, the mollusca are subject to hybernation j 
also mstivation when the heat is great. In these 
changes they cover themselves with leaves, or hide 
in the mud ; the limneidm frequently glide beneath 
the surface of the water, and hybernate or sestivate 
in the mud. There are various other defences. 
The olives or rice-shell molluscs are very active 
animals, and can turn over when laid on their 
back; as the tide retires, they may be seen 
gliding about or burrowing in the sands. Conus 
amicus, one of the cones (Conidae), sometimes 
bites when handled. The solen or razor-fish, if 
taken from its burrow, can quickly re-bury itself. 

Alimentary . — Molluscs arc eaten by most races. 
Amongst these are the loligo, the oyster, mussel, 
cockle, periwinkle, the haliotis, scallops, and 
whelks ; the arms of the cuttle-fish are eaten by 
the Neapolitans aud Chinese. 

Helix pomktia, the grand escargot or apple- 
snail, is eaten in France during Lent, They are 
reared aud fattened in snail gardens. This was a 
culture of the ancient Romans. 

Fusus antiquus (Chrysodomus antiquus), the 
red whelk, is largely dredged in Britain for food. 
Applied to the car, a sound as of the sea may 
always be heard in it, from which it is named the 
roaring buckic. The common whelk of Britain, 
Buccinum undatum, is eaten by the people, and 
used as bait by fishermen. It is dredged for, and 
is also taken in baskets, baited with dead fish. 

Anoih^ edible mollusc is the common peri- 
winkle, Llttorina littorea. Besides these, the mussel 
scaUop, Pecten maximus, which is served up 
broiled, aud the razor-fish (Solen maximus), the 
cockle (Cardium edule), the limpet (Patella 
vulgata), are all eaten. The mussels are full 
grown in a year, and from some unascertained 
cause they arc at times extremely deleterious. 
They are largely used for bait. 

The poor of India use as food species of Cyclas, 
Cerithium, Ncnta, and Corbicula, one species 
found within tidal influence, and two others in 
fresh water. Also Veloiita cyprinoidcs, 6Vay, 
of the family Cyrenidse, Unio, Linmea stagnalis, 


Ampullaria glauca, £., Planorbis Indicus, P. Coro- 
mandelicua, aud Paludina Bengalensis. 

Ommastrephes sagittatus is the principal 
food of the dolphin and cachalots, as well as of 
the albatross and larger petrels, and is exten- 
sively used in the cod fishery off Newfoundland. 
Sailors call them sea arrows, also flying squids, 
from their habit of leaping out of the water, 
often to fall on the ship's £ck. The pteropods 
swarm in all seas. In high latitudes they are the 
principal food of the whale, and also of many sea 
oirds. The mussel, the limpet, the whelk, and 
the calamary are all, used as bait in the fisheries. 

Economy , — Many shells consist of two layers, 
an upper or outer, which is rough, and more or 
less developed, and an inner layer, called nacre« 
which is smooth. The nacre consists of a series 
of delicate layers one over the other in an imbri- 
cated manner, with their edges presenting a series 
of lines with waved margins. The brilliancy of 
the colours reflected from this iridescent surface 
depends on the thinness of the lainium or layers 
of the nacre ; where the layers are thick, like 
those in the oyster, only a dull white appearance 
is presented, but, as in the ear-sbell ana mother- 
of-pearl shell, the iridescent coloure reflected from 
the thin layers are beautiful ; tliey are used for the 
ornamentation of papier-mache work, and for other 
ornamental purposes. As seen in cabinets, the 
outer rough layer is always removed, and the 
hard layer below polished. The beautiful pearl,, 
so largely used for ornament, the name of which is 
synonymous with purity, is the produce of various 
species of molluscs. The nacre is secreted by a 
part of the mollusc known as the mantle, and a 
pearl is the result of the nacreous matter being 
secreted by the mantle around some nucleus lying 
loose in the body of the shell, generally a grain of 
sand or some loose particle of nacre. The largest 
pearls are obtained near Ceylon in the Persian 
Gulf, and in the Persian Gulf on the coast of 
Arabia, from the pearl oyster, the Avicula mar- 
garitifera, in eastern seas from A. fimbriata of 
California. The shells are opened, and the pearls 
picked out, and the shells arc used for their nacre, 
which is called niothcr-of-pearl, almost as valuable 
as the pearl, being, with that of the Haliotis spleil- 
dens, extensively employed in ornamontiiiL^ ]>apier- 
machc work. 

Smaller-sized pearls are obtained from the 
common oyster, the British river mussel (Mar- 
garitana margaritifera), also in the Anodonta 
cygnea, the Pinna nobilis, the Mytilua edulia 
or common European mussel, in the Perna and 
Spondylus gLcderopus. In these they are generally 
or a green or rose colour ; the pearls found in 
Area no®e arc violet, and Anemia cepa purple. 
They are similar in structure to the shell, and like 
it cQnsist of three layers ; what is the innermost 
layer in the shell is placed on the outside in the 
pearl. The mother-of-pearl shell extensively 
fished for in the straits and seas south of Singa- 
pore ; the diving-bell is utilized, and the divers are 
natives of the Pacific islands. 

Cameo ornaments are obtained by carving 
shells. The inner strata of porccllanous shells arc 
differently coloured from the exterior, and the 
makers of shell cameos avail themselves of this 
i difference t6 produce white or rose-coloured 
I figures on a dark ground. Cameos are used as 
I brooches, pins, bi-acelets, etc., and the most 
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beautiful are out on a large species of Cassis (C. formerl? used in medicine as an antacid. That 
rufa), known as the buirs-mouth, and found in the of a Chinese species of sepia attains feet in 
Mediterranean ; but any shell can be made into a length. 

cameo, the term meaning any small carving on a Potamides telescopium (Terebralia telescopiom) 
solid object. The queen*conch or helmet-shell, is so abundant near Calcutta as to be made into 
Cassis Madagascariensis, and other large secies of lime after exposure to the sun to lull the animals. 
Cassis, also species of Ohama, are used in the The dead and living shells of species of the 
manufacture of the shell cameos. Strombus Conchiferm are largely converted into lime at 
gigas, X., the fountain-shell, is imported in Madras, for the beautiful plaster called chunam. 
immense quantities into Europe from the Bahamas, The great Tridacna gigas of the Indian Ocean, 
for the manufacture of shell cameos. Stone China seas, and Pacific is a marvel to behold, 
cameos are cut from the onyx, agate, and jaspers, A pair of valves may weigh 500 lbs., and the 
and cost up to £40 ; a shell cameo, £2 to £4. animal, about 20 lbs. in weight, is go^ to eat. 

The shells of nearly all the Turbinidse are Some Christian churches, as in St Sulapice in 
brilliantly pearly when the epidermis and outer Paris, use them as benetiers. If a man were to 
layer of shell are removed. Many of them are put bis hand inside and the animal shut its valves, 
used in this state for ornamental purposes. The he would be unable to withdraw it. 

Chinese carve a variety of patterns in the outer The chank-shell of the Indian Ocean and Bay of 
opaque layer of the nautilus shell, relieved by the Bengal, Turbinella pyrum, long the war trumpet 
pearly ground beneath. Species of the genera of the ancient Hindu races, is still represented in 
TroebuB and Phasianella are used as beads, the hand of their deity Vishnu and other of their 
Cypraea tigris, which is prettily spotted with gods, and it is used as a trumpet in the Hindu 
black, is frequently made into snuff-boxes in temples and in their funeral processions. The 
England. The mantle is so large as to coyer all Australasian and Polynesian islanders utilize the 
the shell, on the back of which there is often a Triton tritonis similarly. The Buccinum whelk, 
longitudinal line which marks where its two folds employed similarly, has its Latin name from 
meet. This membrane continually secretes an Buccina, a trumpet or triton's shell. At Dacca, 
abundance of viscid fluid which lubricates the in Beng^, chanks arc cut into necklaces, bracelets, 
shell, and preserves the beautiful polish which armlets, and anklets, often of several hundred 
has procured for them the name of porcelain shells, rupees value. Veneration is paid all over India 
Tlie shells of species of Nautilus and Carinaria to the large chanks, but especially those with the 
are prized for ornamental purposes. The beautiful spiral line and mouth turned to the left. Chanks 
paper Nautilus, Argonauta argo, is admired by all arc used for beetling fine cloths ; also as oil 
who see it for its graceful form, delicate structure, lamps in Hindu temples. In some years, above 
and pure colour. The argonaut or paper sailor four millions of cbauK-Bhells are obtained in the 
is thin and translucent. A. hyans, Solamkr^ is Gulf of Manaar, of the value of £10,000. 
still living in the China seas, and fossil in the iSome shells are frequently found reversed, 
sub-Apennine tertiaries of Piedmont. The car- among others, Pyrula pervoi-sa, many species of 
shells, species of Haliotis, are largely used for pupa, and the entire genera claiisilia, physa, and 
ornament and inlaying. When polished, they triphoris ; also the whelk and the garden snail are 
present varied and beautiful tints, with mother- sonmtimes reversed, and Bulimus citrinus is as 
pf-pcarl lustre. Cone-shells are also ornamental, often sinistral as dextral. 

as also arc species of Tellina,Murcx, and Buccinum. Injurious , — There are several boring-shells ; the 

The money cowrie, Cypraja moneta, of eastern ship- worm or teredo and some allied genera per- 
seas, is used as small change throughout British ' foratc timber, whilst the pholas bores into stones, 
India, and on the cast coast of tropical Africa. It chalk, clay. A piece of serpentine found on the 
is also largely utilized in the ornamentation of Madras beach was bored with the pholas. The 
horse and elephant trappings. C. annulus is used pholas shell is rough like a file. Other bdring 
by the Asiatic islanders to adorn their dress, to shells are lithodomus, gastrochaena, saxicava, and 
weight their fishing-lines, and for barter. The ungulina. 

smaller cypnea arc made into clasps, buttons, ear- The Teredo uavalis is ordinarily a foot long, 
rings, bracelets, etc. The larger species were sometimes feet. It destroys soft wood rapidly, 
consecrated by the Greeks at Cnidos in the temple and teak and oak do not escape, 
of Venus. At the present day Muhammadans of Teredo corniformis, Aam., is found burrowing 
India suffering from guinea-worm make as a in the husks of cocoanuta and other woody fruits 
charm a string of human hair, to which they floating in tropical seas. 

attach the eye of a peacock’s feather, a piece of The bivalves obtain their food by filtering water 
the root of Amomum serumbet, and a cowrie, through their gills. They do not feed upon prey 
The cyprfiea, cones, olives, and ovulus are called caught between their valves. Whatever particles 
love-shells. current brings are collected on the surface of 

Many species of Purpura secrete a fluid which the breathing organ and conveyed to the mouth, 
gives a dull crimson dye ; it may be obtained by It is in this manner that they help to remove the 
pressing on the operculum. impurities of turbid water, 

Murex brandaris and M. trunculus arc supposed Some of the gasteropoda attach themselves by 
to be the species of the Gasteropoda from which glutinous threads; litiopa and rissoa parva anchor 
the Tyrian purple dye was obtained, but Purpura themselves to seaweeds, and cerithidea and Indian 
patula and others have also been indicated. The land-snail, Cyclostoma suspensum, suspend them- 
fanthina also yields a colour. selves. The mussel, pearl oyster, and other of 

The calcareous internal shell (Sepiostaire) of the bivalves habitually spin a byesus, by which 
the Sepiidas is the cuttle-bone in use by painters they attach theiuselvefl to objects. This they can 
pounce, also in catting 450 unterfeits. It was detach and renew, and the mussel is essentially 
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migriitory. The byssus of the pinua of the Mediter- 
raneaD attains to 1 j feet in length, and at Palermo 
has been isoven into gloves and stockings as a 
fancy work. 

The injury caused by the teredo has been noticed 
above. Nearly all the laud molluscs are vegetable 
feeders. They commit great ravages on the crops 
of the farmers, particularly on the pea tribe and 
cabbage tribe ; but they hold white mustard in 
abhorrence, and they fast or shift their quarters 
while that cron is on the ground. Snails are 
destroyed by salt, but dilute lime-water and very 
weak alkaline solutions are still more fatal to 
them. Slugs feed chiefly on decaying vegetable 
and animal matter. One of them, the Litnax 
noctilucus, Fer., of Teneriffe, has a luminous pore 
ill the posterior border of the mantle. 

The mouth of the cephalopoda has two strong 
horny mandibles, something like the beak of a 
parrot, and it is surrounded by long fleshy arms, 
called tentacles, provided with numerous suckers, 
by incans of which the animal grasps tightly what- 
ever comes in its way. In some of the cephalo- 
poda the tentacles are long and powetful. Banka 
and Solander, in Cookes first voyage, met with a 
dead cephalopod in the Pacific, wliich was esti- 
mated to have been 6 feet long when perfect. It 
WAS the Enoploteuthia unguiculata ; an arm of it is 
in the London College of Surgeons Museum, 

Some species of loligo or pen-fish have been 
Been to leap out of the sea like the flying fish. 

Fossils . — The window-shell, PJacuna placenta, 
is at present living in the China seas, but is found 
fossil in abundance all round the coasts of India, 
from Sind to Singapore, and in the Peninsula of 
India and in China is largely used as a substitute 
for window glass. Of the genera and species of 
shells discovered in the black clay underlying 
Madras, the chief are : — 

Rotclla. A. granosa. Oardiia. 

Kanella tubercu- Aiiuinia. Placuna. 

lata. Naticji lielvacca. Venus. 

Ccrithiummicrop- N. maculosa. Tapes ramoaa. 

tcra. N. inainilla. Uonax scortum. 

(J. palustrc. PuriniracuriniforaMactra. 

C. tclescupiuin. Dliva utriculus. Meroe. 

Tumtella. 1). insaus. Cytherea. 

£burna spirata. Nassa crenulata. Sanguiiiolaiia 
Bullia vittata. N. clathratn. <lip}ios. 

Ainpiilluria N. Jacksonianum. Telliiia. 

globosa. N. tliiruitcs jNuculu. 

Hoiariuin. Osirea. iPulluslra. 

Area tliapuvili». Artemis. 'iialauus. 

The Pecten Jacolucus or St. James’ shell was 
worn by the former pilgrims to the Holy Land, 
and became the badge of several orders of knigbt- 
hoo<l. 

Aminsiuin Japonicuiu is a large scallop of Japan. 
The Japanese call it Tsuki-hi-kai, and tluj sun am! 
moon shell, from its presenting a yellow disc on 
one side and a white one on the other. 

’The genus Pecten or scollop shell possesses 
greater power of locomotion than most bivalves. 
The movements of the lima or file shell, when in 
the water, are gmoeful, the two valves being used 
as fins, by means of which it swims with consider- 
able rapidity ; the shell is less curved tliari the 
scallop, a)»d generally white ; the valves do not 
entirely close. 

Living* — The following are genera of the 
Balt -water mollusca living in all the casterh 

Beas . 


acmes. 

isocardia. 

plicstula. 

auatina. 

iouaimetia. 

paammobis. 

an at iu oils. 

Umax. 

pterocersi. 

ancillaria. 

limopsia. 

purpura. 

anoniia. 

Untcria. 

pyramidella. 

artemia. 

liotia. 

pyiiila. 

aspergillum. 

littorina. 

pythina. 

bankivia. 

lucina. 

quoyia. 

broderipia. 

lutraria. 

radius. 

buccinum. 

macroschisma. 

ranclla. 

bulla. 

mactra. 

ricinula. 

bullia. 

roanlus. 

rimella. 

cancollaria. 

malleus. 

rimula. 

cardilia. 

mangelia. 

ringicula. 

cardi.ta. 

margarita. 

risella. 

cardium. 

martesia. 

rostellaria. 

cassia. 

meleagrina. 

rotclla. 

cerithium. 

mclo. 

sanguinolaria. 

checna. 

mcroe. 

saxidomus. 

chama. 

mcaodeama. 

scalaria. 

chamostrea. 

mitra. 

BCutclUuu. 

circo. 

monodonta. 

semcle. 

citbara. 

mono])tygina. 

sepia. 

clavella. 

murex. 

sepiola. 

clavigella. 

myadora. 

septifer. 

dementia. 

myuchaina. 

seraphs. 

columbella. 

mytilua. 

sigaretus. 

conus. 

natica. 

siliquaria. 

corbula. 

nautilus. 

siphonaria. 

crassateila. 

ncrita. 

solecurtus. 

crenella. 

ncritupsis. 

Bdlen. 

crepidula. 

nucula. 

solenella. 

cuculaia. 

octopus. 

apirula. 

cultclluB. 

odostoiiiia. 

Bpondylus. 

cycleiia. 

oliva. 

Htomatella. 

cylindra. 

onychoteutbis. 

Rtomtttia. 

cyllcne. 

ovulum. 

strombus. 

cypnea. 

paludinclla. 

struthiolaria. 

cypricardia. 

pandora. 

syndoainya. 

cytherea. 

pauop:en. 

tapes. 

dclphiiiula. 

parmophoruB. 

tcctarius. 

dentalium. 

patella. 

tellina. 

diplodonta. 

pecten. 

terebra. 

dolabclla. 

pectunculus. 

terebratella. 

duliuin. 

pedum. 

terebratuliiia. 

douax. 

penuu 

tricotropis. 

cbuina. 

peronia. 

tridaeim. 

clench iiB. 

pc tricola. 

trigonia. 

fivsciolaria. 

phasianella. 

triphoiis. 

fissuiella. 

phorus. 

triton. 

fuauH. 

phos. 

truuhuB. 

gena. 

pilcopsia. 

turbincdla. 

haliutia. 

l)ilidiuin. 

turrittdla. 

hai*pa. 

pinnoctopus. 

velutina. 

hciiiicurdiiim. 

piaania. 

venerupia. 

heiTiipccten. 

]dacuna. 

Venus. 

liiiipoptiB. 

placunoiniu. 

vertieordia. 

irnbriciiria. 

plana xia. 

voluta. 

iiiipcrator. 

pleurotoina. 

vulHclla. 


The following are the genera of the land ami 
fresh-water iiiolluscd of Eastern and Southern 
Asia ; a few of them are peculiar to the region : — 

achntiuu. clausilUi. lepiupoma. 

nciculu. cuiiovulua. limax. 

al.'iHinodon. corbicuhi. 

allbii. cycluH. nie;'ulumiuiiotnA. 

amiticohe lycluphoMi.s. iiii‘<'himiitiutii. 

umphihol;*. lycluHtuiiia. inelantpuH. 

iimpulluria. cyclotu.s, iiielatiiiiria. 

uiicyluH. cyruna. inclauia. 

iukmIoii. (liploiiiatian. ino^athm. 

urou. elcotiina. naiiiiia. 

uriuphaula. (jiibbua. nuviculhu 

aHMiiiiiiva. glaucoinyu. iiciiiutura. 

aidopowa. hdicaiioii. iicritina. 

aurioiila, helicina. iiovaculiiia. 

bahui, helix. omphalotropu. 

bithyiiia. bemimitra. uncidium. 

bulimulua. hypoatoma. oiopomu. 

bulimutf. I incibiria. paludina. 

camptoccras. iaiielhi. paludouius. 

oataulua. laitipanta. ]»annace!la. 

centhidiuin. latia. puxillus. 


im 
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peronia. potaniidev. iijmphynota. 

pholai. pterocycloi. tanalia. 

phyfta. pupa. terebralia. 

pireiiia. pyrazus. tornateUina. 

piiidiuin. quoyia. unio. 

planorbis. realia. vaginulus, 

platyoloster. streptaxia. vitrina. 

polydonta. succmea. 

— Balfour's Cat. Mad. Mus.; Phipson's Minute 
Life; Dr. Traill in Journ. Ind. Archip.; Wood- 
ward's Manual^ Mollusca. 

MOLOSSUS TIBETANUS, the Tibetan mas- 
tiffs, fierce-looking animals. 

MOLUCCAS, or Spice Islands, are terms often 
applied to all the ^oups of islands lying between 
Celebes and New Guinea, although politically 
this name is restricted to the Dutch Spice Islands. 
'I'lie groups are under three Dutch Kesidencies, 
viz. — L The Ternate Islands, including the 
Moluccas proper, comprising Ternate, Gilolo, 
Batchian, Obi, Mortui, and the Kaiva Islands ; 
2. The Amboyna Islands, including Amboyna, 
Ceram, Bouru, Goram, Ainblau, and some smaller 
islands ; and 8. The Banda Islands, 10 in number, 
including Great Banda or Lonthoir, Banda 
Neira, Pulo Run, Pulo Ai, Gunong A pi, K^engyn, 
Kapal, Pisang Sjethan, and Vroumen. Rearrange- 
ments of the gi'oups are made from time to time 
to meet altering conditions of the administra- 
tion. The islands are mostly small, volcanic, un- 
productive in grain, but fertile in fine spices. 
'I'eriiate, Tidore, Motir, and Makian are only 
trachytic cones standing on the same great 
fissure of the earth. The clove tree grows spon- 
taneously on Ternate, Tidore, Motir, Makian, and 
Bachian. It begins to bear at 15 years, and is in 
full perfection /'t 20, and the average yield is 5 
lbs. Ternate is the most northerly of a chain of 
islands off the W. coast of Gilolo, in lat. 0® 48' N., 
and long. 127® 1C' E. Ternate is merely a high 
volcano, with its base beneath the ocean. Its 
circumference around its shore is G miles, and 
its height is 5480 feet. Severe and destructive 
eruptions took place in 1608, 1685, 1658, 1678, 
and next on the 26th February 1838, then on the 
25th March 1839, and on 2d February 1840, In 
that of 1678 a considerable quantity of ashes was 
carried to Amboyna. In that of 2d February 
1840, for 15 houi-s the solid ground rolled like 
the sea ; but the heayiest ground wave was at 10 
A.M. of the 15th February, and the people then 
took to their boats. In this interval were great 
eruptions of ashes and hot stones, wdiich fell like 
hail. Ijtva poured from the crater into the sea. 
For ten days clouds of black smoke poured out. 
About midnight of the 14tii the shocks were more 
violent, and before half-past three a.m. every 
liouse wivs levelled. Fissures formed in the earth, 
out of which hot water rose for a moment, and 
then the earth closed again to re-opeu at another 
place. The lower part of the mountain behind 
the town ia covered with fruit trees, — the dorian 
and mango, lansat, mangosteen. When Drake 
visited Teniate in a.d. 1679, the Portuguese had 
been driven out of the island by tlm sultan. It 
was taken by the Dutch in 1607. The people ai'O 
of three well-marked races, — the Ternate Malay, 
the Orang Sirani, and the Dutch. The first are 
the descendants of the intruding Malay, who 
drove out the indigenes (who were no doubt the 
same as those of the adjacent mainland of Gilolo), 
and established a monarchy. The Sirani are the 


Christian descendants of Portuguese. Ternate 
town is at the foot of the mountains. 

Makian Island is 60 miles from Ternate, and 
consists of a single j^and volcano. In 1646 there 
was a violent eruption, which blew up the whole 
top of the mountain, leaving a truncated jagged 
summit, and vast gloomy crater vallev. It was 
said to have been, as lofty as Tidore before this 
calamity. On the 29th December 1862 another 
eruption of the vast mountain took place, in whi(^ 
all the villages and crops were aestroyed, and 
many of the inhabitants killed. The sand and 
ashes fell so far that crops at Ternate were 
destroyed, and it was so dark at Ternate that 
lan^s had to be lighted at noon. 

Gilolo north end is in about lat. 2® 28' N. It 
has a long mountainous coast, high bold land, 
with three remarkable peaks. The northern 
peninsula of Gilolo and the great island of 
Ceram are inhabited by the Alfura. 

The Galela race are natives of a district in the 
extreme north of Gilolo, but th^ are great 
wanderers over the archipelago. They are re- 
markably energetic and industrious, of light 
complexion, tall, and with Papuan features, 
coming near to the drawings and descriptions of 
the true Polynesians of Tahiti and Owyhee, They 
build large and roomy pi-abus vdth outriggers, 
and settle on any coast or island they take a fancy 
for. They are an industrious and enterprising 
radc ; cultivating rice and vegetables, and inde- 
fatigable ill their search after game, fish, trepaug, 
pearls, and tortoise-shell. Professor Bikiuore, 
however, states that they arc strictly of the 
Malay type, and have not the dark skin and 
frizzly hair of the Alfura of Ceram and Bum, 
though representatives of that people may exist 
in Gilolo. 

Tidore^ on the west coast of Gilolo, is about 6 
miles long- A mountain on the N.E. end of the 
island is in lat. 0^* 40' N., and long. 127® 22' 30" 
£. Tidore is over 4000 feet high. Tidore, like 
Ternate, — from which it is two or three leagues 
distant, — is formed in its southern part of lofty 
hills. The soil is of groat fecundity, and plenti- 
fully watered by streams from the peaks. The 
|)eople have an aptitude for agricultural occupa- 
tion. 

Batchian is about 52 miles long by 20, and is 
separated from Gilolo only by a narrow strait. It 
is the largest of the chaplet of isles surrounding 
Gilolo, and is as fertile as Tidore, but with a 
sparse, poor, indolent population. The soil is 
volcanic, and below the active crater springs of 
sulphureous water break from the ground in the 
most picturesque situations. Here, as in Am- 
boyna, the Christian converts arc the most inert. 
The situation and aspect of the island are beautiful. 
Monkeys are to be found nowhere else in the 
Molucca Archipelago. 

Amboyna is about 82 miles long by 10 in 
breadth. Amboyna and Banda are supposed to 
have been discovered by Antonio d'Abreu, a 
Portuguese captain, who left Malacca in 1511 ; 
but Ludovicn Barthema (Vartoma) of Bologna 
claims to have been tliere in 1506. The Am- 
boynese are of a middling height, and well 
formed. They make good mounted and foot 
soldiers, are gentle, brave, very sober, and easily 
managed. A considerable number have embraced 
Christianity. 
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Ceram . — The cluster of islets lying at the S*E. 
extremity of the island of Seran as it is called by 
the natives, or Ceram as it is laid down in the 
maps, are situated in lat. 30° 55' S., and in 
long. 133° E. Ceram is the second in size of the 
Moluccas, having an estimated area of about 
10,000 square miles. It is 162 miles long, but its 
greatest breadth is onl^ 42 miles. The island is 
one long mountain chain that sets off transverse 
spurs, and some of the peaks are 5000 or 6000 
feet iu height, sending down innumerable streams 
to the sea. The vegetation is everywhere 
luxuriant, and the trees gigantic. The several 
islets which compose the Ceram group produce 
fruit trees in considerable abundance, — the dorian, 
mangosteen, the wild nutmeg, and the cocoanut 
and sago palm, the latter supplying to the natives 
the chief article of subsistence. Cloves and nut- 
megs grow wild. The Alfura of Papuan race are 
the predominant type in the island of Ceram. 
The people of Ceram approach nearer to the 
Papuan type than those of Gilolo. They are 
darker in colour, and a number of them have the 
frizzly Papuan hair ; their features arc harsli and 
prominent, and the women are far less engaging 
than those of the Malay race. The Papua or 
Alfura man of Ceram gathers his frizzly hair into 
a Ihit circular knot over the left temple, and 
places cylinders of wood, as thick as one’s fingers 
and coloured red at the ends, in the lobes of the 
ears. They are very nearly in a state of nature, 
and go almost naked ; but armlets and anklets of 
woven grass or of silver, with necklaces of beads 
or small fi uit, complete their attire. The women 
liave similar oruaments, but wear their hair loose. 
Ceram has on its western side the three islands, 
Bonoa, Kelang, and Manipa. 'flie commercial 
products from these islands consist of tortoise- 
shell, mo thcr-o’ -pearl shell, bcche-de-incr, wild 
cinnamon, wild nutmegs, and birds of paradise. 
The Greater and the Lesser Keffing, however, S.M 
of Ceram, are well peopled by Muhammadan 
Malays, and sprinkled with houses of traders 
engaged in traffit; with the Nassau, the Ki^ and 
the Tcnimber Isles, where they sell the produce 
of their fishery, tortoise and trepang. The isles 
are low, but remarkably picturesque. 

Jlouro Island is one of the Molucca.s, and 
is about 200 miles in circumference. The island 
is high, and has a semicireiilar mountain on its 
N. W. part. Bouro has two races; the larger 
number are Malays of the Celebes type, often 
exactly .similar to the Tomorc people of K. Celebes, 
who an; settled iu Batchian, but the other racts 
resemble the Alfura of Ceram. The bulk of the 
inhabitai»ts are a comparatively fair people, very 
closely resembling the native of Amboyna. 

Jiauila belongs to a grouj) of ten small but high 
vol(‘aiiic islands, situated between hit. 3° 50' and 
4° 40' S. 'I'he largest is Lontar or Great Bauda, — 
it is creseeiit-Hhaped ; and Pulo Pisang, Banana 
island, and l^ulo Kapal, Sliip Island, lie in the 
hollow i»f the crescent, and form the arc of a 
circle. Within this are are three other islands, 
tlie highest of which is Gunong Api, next Banda, 
Ncira, N.K. of which is Pulo Krakka or Old 
Woman’s Island. The nutmeg, the excellent 
maritime position, the superb roadstead, and the 
fertile soil of Banda, render it conspicuous among 
the iSpice Islands; but, unlike Amboyna, it is 
nnheiillhy. and exposed to constant <huiger from 


the Gunong Api volcano, which has many times 
burst in eruption, devastating the neighbouring 
region, and blasting it with showers of scorching 
ashes. The base of this volcano, called by the 
French the Grenade of Banda, occupies the whole 
surface of the islet. Its height is about 2000 feet, 
covered with magnificent vegetation, commencing 
at the line where the waves cease to beat, and 
continuing upwards to the- point where the lava 
ceases to flow. The isle is inhabited only by a 
few emigrants from Timor. For nearly 100 years 
the Portuguese monopolized the trade. In 1609 
the Dutch attempted to take these islands, but 
the war lasted 18 years, and the natives fled to 
the iicighboLiriug islands. The Dutch had to culti- 
vate the islands with slaves, and when slavery was 
abolished, with convicts. 'The water is so trans- 
parent that living corals and minute objects are 
seen below. Almost all Banda Island is covered 
with nutmeg trees, grown under the shade of the 
Canariiirn commune. About three-fourths of the 
inhabitants are mixed races, — Malay, Papuan, 
Arab, Portuguese, and Dutch. When first dit- 
covored by Europeans, the inhabitants had made 
considerable advance in civilisation, but one still 
much inferior to that of the Malays and Javanese. 

Rosiugain^ near Banda, was tilmost abandoned 
after the extirpation of its spice trees, its people 
.emigrating to the neighbouring islands in search 
of a livelihood. The people are of the Malayan 
race, short, squat, and darker iu complexion than 
the Malays or Javanese. 

Land manmials are few in number. The only 
one of the quadrumana is Gynopithecus nigrescens, 
at Batchian ; the Vi vena tangalimgn, Kusji Inppela- 
phufi, var. babirusa, Sorex myosurus ; the flyiqg 
opossum, Belideus arid, a beautiful little mar- 
supial animal like a flying squirrel ; aud three 
species of Cuscus, opossum-like animals, with long 
prehensile tails, small heads, large eyes, with a 
covering of woolly fur ; their llesh is everywhere 
eaten. There are, however, 265 species of birds 
known. Amongst them the large red- crested 
cockatoo, 2 sjjecies of the Kclectus parrot, and 5 
of the beautiful crimson lories, 21 speeiefa of 
pigeoms, IG species of kingfishers, and tlie mound- 
making megapodii, for M. Wallacei inhabits 
Gilolo, Ternatf, and Bouro. 

The iii.MOcts are very numerouR and very beauti- 
ful, — Pieridm, Danaida*, Grnitho))tera priamus, 
helena, and remus, Papilio ulysse-s, deiphobus, and 
gainbrisius ; Iphia.s Icm ippc, one of the Picridfe ; 
also Hestra idea of the Danaiihe ; two large 
Nyinphalhhe, Diadema p.andaruH and (’haraxus 
eury alus; and amongst I he beetles Enchirus 
longimanuH and Xenocems soiniluctuosus. — liik- 
more; Crawfurd; iiogendorp ; Ilorshnrgh; Keppel; 
liolff ; Logan; St.John; Temminck; Wallace. 

MOLUNGllI. Bkng., Uiiiya. A salt manu- 
facturer. 

MOMBAZA, Moinbassa, or Mombas, a small 
island on the E. coast of Africa. Castle in lat. 
4° 4' a, and long. 39° 43' 9" E. The Indian 
colony here comprises Bohra, iSiudi, Khojah, and 
Hindus. Of these, tlie Bohra are the most 
numerous, as well as the longest established ; 
they came from Surat and Cambay. The Sindi, 
wlio arrived much later, numbered 30 houses in 
1873, and holding, as tliey do, the iSunni doctrines, 
are stated to have fewer sympathies with the 
British Government than either of the other 
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Indian Muslim sects. The Hindus are the least astringent application to the ey^ in chronic 
numerous of the ' Mombassa traderSy and while ophthalpaia. One kind, Momira Chini, is said^ to 
scattered everywhere at the ports, are only largely come from Yarkand. The Makhsan-ul-Adwiya 
represented, like the rest of the Indian races, at says there are three kinds,— Hindi, Khorasani, 
Zanzibar alone. The trade of Mombassa is in- and Chini. Hindi is blackish-yellow in colour: 
creasing, and none but free men of the place are Chini is dull yellow ; Khorasani is dark and 
engaged on the caravans sent into the interior in greenish. — Powell. , , . 

quest of ivory and other produce. The annual MOMORDICA, a genus of plants belonging to 
export of ivory, much of which is shipped direct tlie natural order Cucurbitace®. The best known 
to Bombay, does not exceed 70,000 dollars. The species are M. balsamina, M. ^ charantia, M« 
tax levied by the Sultan on this article amounts charantia, van muricata, M. Cochin-Chinensis, M. 
at Mombassa to 8 dollars per 35 lbs. Copal pays dioeca, M. ovifera. 
the heavy tax of 16 per cent, on arrival at MOMORDICA BALSAMINA. Linn. 

Zanzibar. Rhinoceros horns and war pay each Mokah, .... Arab. Balsam apple, . . Eno. 

1 dollar per 35 lbs. Only grain and oil-seeds are Ku-kwa^ .... Chin. Karelo-jungro, . . Sind. 
allowed to pass free. Lai-pu-t an, ... „ 

MOMIAI. PxRS. This bears a bitter oblong fruit. When ripe, of 

Hajar-ul-mu«a, . . Arab. I Shih ta’ih, . . . Chin, a beautiful red colour, and eventually bursta 

8bih-lan-yu, . . Chin. | When green, it is carefully washed in warm water, 

This name is applied in Persia and Central Asia and cooked and eaten by the Chinese, but has 
to several forms of asphalte, mineral pitch, Jew's purgative properties. In Sind used in pickles, 
pitch, maltha. Near the Straits of Tang-i-Teko, Smithy Ch. M. M.; Murray. 
from whence the Kurdistan river issues into the MOMORDICA CHARANTIA. Ltnu. y ar, 
plain, and not far from the village of Peshker, is M. muricata, Willde.^ lioxh.^ W. and A. 
a fissure high up in the mountains, out of which Kyet-hen kha, . , Borm. I Karawila, . . . Sinoh, 
runs a blacx substance resembling pitch, which is Karela, , . Hind,, Pkrs. Podalang kai, Pavai, Tam. 
gathered by the natives, and is much esteemed in pavel, . Malkal. | Ka ara, .... 

Persia for its healing qualities, especially for This vegetable is very commonly cultivated in 
bruises and fractures. It is called Mumia or India and Burma at the commencement of the 
Mumia-i-Nai, from the village Nai-deh at its rains. The fruit is from 10 to 14 inches long, and 
bottom. Shiraz sustained the shock of an earth- from 2 to 4 in diameter; the edges are curiously 
quake about the year 1810, when this fissure was notched and ridged ; the flavour is bitter. When 
enlarged, and the momiai has since flowed out ripe, it is of a beautiful deep red and yellow. The 
more copiously. The excessive esteem in which natives fry and eat them, but they are priucipally 
it was held by the Persians may be judged by used in curries. They reejuire to be soaked in 
mentioning that AU Murad Khan sent about an salt and water before dressing, 
ounce of momiai enclosed in a gold box to the A variety, with oblong fruit, 
empress of Russia. It i.s alluded to also in the Lamba karela, . Dckh. Comboo pagulkai, . Tam. 
Ajaib-ul-Makhlukat and the Jahan Nuraa. Baron Pandy pavel, Hort., Mal. Cominoo kakakaia, . Tel, 
dc Bode surmises that this is thcj Sarcocolla of Deerga karavulli, Sansk. 

pio8coride8,iii. p. 99, which is described asobtained is a very valuable, pleasant-tasted, and wholesome 
from Persia, and to possess wonderfully healing vegetable, though perliaps a little too bitter. It 
properties. Sir AVilliam Ouseley states that the is about 4 or 5 inches long, and of a wrinkled and 
momiai of Darabjird is alone reckoned genuine, scabrous appearance outside. The natives some- 
The Persian momiai is deemed a certain specific times make curry of it, but prefer it fried. In 
in fractured bones. It is a solid, hard, heavy, some parts of the country the Tamil iinme is pro- 
black, glistening mass, without any particular nounced Kombu-pawa-kai. Another fruit, called 
odour. In all eastern bazars may be found, under Ncrree payay-kai, belonging to the Cucurbitace<e, 
the name of Persian mumiai, a compound re- is sold in the bazars. — Koxb. ; Voiyt ; Jaffrey. 
sembling the genuine in appearance. According MOMORDICA COCHIN-CHINENSIS. Spr, 
to Dr. Seligmaiin, Mum in Persia signifies wax ; Murioia Cocbiii-Chinonsia, I M. mixta, Roxh. 
lai or Ay 11 is the name of the village in the Lour. 1 Gol kakra, . . . Bkno. 

vicinity of which the spring of water containing This is grown in Bengal. Has large cream- 
mumiai or mumiajin is found. coloured flowers. The fruit is large, red, and 

MOM IN, a town 90 miles from Bamo. It thorny, contains a yellow insipid pulp, is totally 
seems to be under the Pan-thay Muhammadans, inert as a medicine, and is indeed occasionally 
Eroin Momin to Bamo the road runs through used for food in Bengal. — O'5/i. 

Shan and Chinese territory. MOMORDICA DIOECA. Roxh. 

MOMIN. Arab. A Muhammadan believer. Sa-byet, . . . Bubm. Palupaghel, . . , Tam. 

In Berar, weavers and sellers of native clotlis, the Dhar-karela, . . Hind. Potu-agokara, . . Tel. 

saree, susi, rarban, khodi. They profess Muham- Kirara, . . . . Ravi. Potu kakara, . . . „ 

madanisiu. Amir-ul-Mominin, commander of the Tumba karawilla, biNOH. 

faithful, a title of the early khalifs. A small round-fruited species of MomordicEy 

MOMINABAD, also known as Amba Jogi, a much cultivated by the natives for their curries, 
walled town in the Hyderabad territory. It has The powder or the infuwon of the fruit, vr^n 
some Brabmauical and Jaina caves. It is a introduced into the nostrils, produces a powerful 
military cantonment of the Hyderabad oontin- errhine effect. ^ ^ . 

gent.— Fer< 7 . and Burg. p. 425. MOMUND, an Afghan tribe, partly jn ^tish 

MOMIRA, or Manurau, or Mamirari, small territory, partly semi-independent. The Upwr 
cylindrical roote, brown externally, with a yellow or Hill Momund country stretches from the south- 
meditullium ; very much valued by natives ns an western districts of Swat to the hills north of Uie 
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Kliaibftr, aiid includes both banks of Ihc river Mon is now left alwjg the Yuma range,— tribe® 
Kabul, ladpura, the capital town, being situated of the Karen family being the exclusive holders of 
on its left bank, just beyond the uortli- western its inner valleys. Some of the very imperfectly- 
extremity of the Khaibar. The Doaba between described tribes on the eastern side of tlie Irawadi, 
the Kabul and Lundi rivcis overlooks British to the north of the Karen-ni, viz. the Za-baing, 
territory, and at one point is only miles distant Ka-Khyen, etc., may belong to the older immi- 
froni Peshawiir. The Jiow'er Momunds inhabit gration. But the Mon is the only remnant within 
lands within the Britisli frontier, altljough doubt- the ancient Karen province, and its earlier pre- 
Icss of the sunui family originally. Four clans of servation is doubtless owing to the same causes, 
this tribe at the least have come into collision its arts, civilisation, and wealth, which have 
with the British Government. These are the enabled, it to hold its own against the Tibeto- 
Piiidi Ali Momunds, wliote country cxtendB Burman horde of the Irawadi. The Mon or 
westwards from the right bank of the Lundi, and Teling language has the intonations characteristic 
in naturally a very strong position ; the Alarnzai of the Ghincse family, but to a much less extent 
Moinunds, to the south of the former, who are than the Chinese itself , the Tai, or the Karen. The 
also in possession of estates in British Doaba, roota are principally monosyllabic; but this 
which are let out for the moat part to tenants; language is remarkable for its numerous compound 
tlie I.alpura Moinunds on the Kabul river; and consonants. Like all other Indo-Chinese lan- 
the Miclini Monmnds, a jiortion of whose terri- guages, grammatical distinctions are made by 
tory is attached to the Peshawur district. Tliey particles prefixed or suflixed. In its vocablea, it 
hohl a jaghir at the junction of the Kiibul ami is the most isolated language in Further India, 
Lundi rivers, a fertile tract, partly cultivated by but it has a radical affinity with the language of 
themselves, and partly by meiiibei’s of various the Ho or Kol. This is the view of Mr. J. K. 
tribes on the plains, who arc tenants. 1'his liOgan as quoted by Colonel Phayre, in his j^per 

K iir was once more extensive than it is now, on the History of the Burma race. He considers 
was con.siderably diminished by reason of the radical identity of the relative pronouns, 
their murder of Lieutenant Bulh nois, of the definitives, and numerals of the Kol with those of 
Engineers, at the end of 1852 . That nllicer had, the Mon-Annam group as established. Both groups 
for tht‘ sake of ainuscmeut, ridden to a very short in their glossarial basis are branches of one 
distance into tlie lower hills among their lands, forrnatioumuch more akin to Tibetan-Bunnan than 
when he was seized and killed, and his liead w'a.s to Dravidian. — JJalion^ EthnoL of Bengal ^ p. 119. 
sent as a trophy to l.alpura. Also they withheUl | MONAL, a pheasant of the Himalaya, Lopho- 
the payment of two yoais’ tribute. At last ! pliorns iiupeyanus. 

retribution was dealt out. In tlie autumn of 18;V1 M(>NAS, a tributary to the Brahmaputra. It 
a foreti was sent against them, which destroyi‘d rises in the Himalaya range, in lat. 28® 20' N., and 
soim* of their villages, and brought (he refractory long. 91® 18' K. ; runs S. 40 miles, S.IY. 110 
Miehuis to onlcr. They have a few laigt; villages, miles, S.IY. into Bralunaputia. Length, 189 miles, 
such as Lalpura, Kaumeh, and Goshteh, but the It receives the Dimri, of greater length than itself, 
people generally live in very small hamlets, 'fhey The Monas is the largest river of Bhutan, which 


originally acquired their pre.sent possession by state is almost dmined by it. 
cumpie.st from the Delazaks on occiusion of the MONASTERY. 

Afghans from the west invading this part of the Kyoung, , , , Burm. Terah, Jap. 

country. Sec Mohmund. Ast’hol, . . . Hind. Wat, Siam. 

AlON is the native name of the people of Pegu. Akora, Mat’ll, . , „ Muttam, .... Tam. 


Tin Burmese call them 'ralaing. 'I hc Siamese Monasticism is an essential feature in Buddhism, 
appellation is Ming-mon. Part of this nopulatiuu In the Brahmanical ndigion, it is only so far con- 
tiwell on the delta of tlic liawadi, in Muulmeiii, nected with the popular worship that several of 
Aiiiheist, and Martaliau. Their alphabet, like that the sects ate ascetics, and the chiefs or gurus of 
of the Thay and Hunnesc, is of Indian origin, most of tlie Hindu temples are also asccticsl 
hi ing essentially tliat of the Pali form of speech, Christianity also has several sects whose priests, 
and, like all alphabets of this kind, it embodies a us in the Romish persuasion, are monks. 
Buddhist literutui o. The Mon language is quite The Burmese monk is termed Phoungye. Their 
iiJiintelligible to a Burmese oi ^Siamese. The Muii ranks comprise — (1) the Shin, a novice or 
Jong .successfully contested with the Burmans postulant; (2) the Pyit-Shin or Pyin-Sin, a full 
the sway over the basin of the Irawadi. They member of the order; (8) the Sayah, always a 
were annexed to Burma iu the mi<idle of the IGth Phoungye, the head of a kyouug; (4) the Geing- 
century,butagainthrcwoffthcyokeinthebeginning oke, the provincial over the monasteries of a 
of the Ihtli century, and aubjugateil all Burma, district; and (5) the Sadaw or royal teacher or 
Their I angecmbracesthedelta of the Snduen, where vicai*- general of the older, who manages the 
"Moutama or Martaban was their chief port. 'I'hey affairs of all Burma, British and Independent, 
long preceded the Siamese in the ’l’eua^^u‘rilll Pro- The most learned and most famous Sadaw must 
vitices, ami the languages (»f the Stmaiig and go forth every morning to beg his daily food, 
iliuiia of the Malay Peninsula retain deep traces even when tottering, old, and decrepit. In every 
their ancient inihteiico to the south. A colony monastery of Burma, Uie Kappee-dayaka hat a 
is also loiind in the basin of the Menam. Before stock of money, which is given in charity to the 
the great southern movement of tlio Lau, the Alon poor. 

aj>pear to have occupied that basin also, and to Jn Burma, the Shin or Shin-pyoo, probattoner 
have marched and iiiiermixeil with the closely- in a Buddhist monastery or kyoung, is admitted 
allied Cambodians of the Lower Mei-koiig. They by baptism, Shin-pyoo-thee, to become a believer, 
seem to have been ut one time the cliief tradeis usually from 12 years of age. The head ia shaved 
east wa id of the Bay of Bengal. No tnico of the and washed, and the yellow robe assumed, some* 
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times only for 24 hours, others* all Lent. Monks 
of Burma and Siam, as they go round ercry 
morning, with a begging-bowl strapped around 
the neck, accept meekly, without w'ord of thanks 
or glance thrown to the right or left, the food 
poured in by the pious. About 8 in the morning, 
they set out in orderly procession in Indian file. 
On returning they present what they have received 
to the Buddha. 

Lent is a periodical abstaining rite in the re- 
ligions of Christians, Muhammadans, and Buddh- 
ists. With the first of these; the abstinence is 
only from certain diet articles, for a period of 
40 days ; Muhammadans, for a lunar month, call 
Itamadan or Ramzan, between sunrise and sun- 
down, fast and are continent ; but Burmese have 
a Lenten period of nearly three montlis’ duration. 
See Myenino. 

Literature, — The Burmrso Buddhist’s sacred 
book is the Beetaghst. 'I'lie Wee nee contains 
the whole duty of the Burmese monk. The young 
Buddhists of Burma learn the Paycht gyee and the 
Payah Shekho, Pali sermons and forms of worship, 
also the Mingola Thoht, Buddhist Beatitudes. 
Later on they pOrc over the Abidhainma Konit- 
gyan, the seven books of the most difficult i>ai ts 
of the Beetaghat, with the Tliing-yoh and Thacldah. 
Their lay literature consists of beast tales, fables 
of animals, with the Nataka or drama, from Nata, 
a dancer, or the Pt>oay or Pwc, a dramatic per- 
formance. Amusement usually winds up with a 
dramatic performance, called a pwc or pooay. 

Burmese Buddhists have ten commandments, 
five of them obligatory on all Buddhists at all times, 
viz. Do not take any life ; nor steal ; nor commit 
adultery ; nor lie ; nor drink intoxicating liquor. 
And five incumbent on laymen only on sacred 
days and Lent, viz. Do not eat after midday ; not 
to sing, dance, or play on any musical instrument; 
not to use cosmetics, or colour the face ; not to 
sit, stand, or sleep on platforms or elevated places 
not proper for them ; and not to touch gold or 
silver. 

Monks of Burma use rosaries of Cannn Indica, 
which they believe sprang from Shin Gautama’s 
blood. Hermits of Burma, called Ya-theht, are 
not numerous, though the cells in the rocks above 
Nyoung Go near Pagahon, near Old Mandalay 
Hill, and at other parts of the Irawadi, continue 
to receive occupants. 

In Burma, within the enclosing parawoon or 
wooden rail of the Burmese kyouog all is sacred, 
and the laity, when they enter, take off their 
shoes and caiTy them m their hands. This 
applies to the. highest in the land ; and when a 
prince or Min-gyee arrives on an elephant, he 
dismounts at the monastery ^te, and enters 
reverently barefooted. Mandalay Hill is held 
sacred, and rescued fowls are sent to it. There 
are great turtle in a tank at the Arakan pagoda. 
They are held sacred, and are fed by the pious. 
In March 1879 the tank dried up, and many died 
before water could be brought from the river. 
The drcamstaoce was supposed to be an indica- 
tion of the displeasure of the Nats, at the shedding 
of the royal blood in February by king Thebaw. 

The Tnihadaw monastery is on a small island 
in the middle of the third and lowest defile of the 
Irawadi. Large numbers of ‘half-tamed dog-fish 
are in the waters around the island, great five- 
leet-long, gape-mouthed creatures, which are fed 


by I ho pious. All the monastic tanks of Burma 
have such fish, more or loss tame. I'ho Nga-dan 
or butb^r - fish at the Kycikliit monastery arc 
KUinmonod by beating the bank and calling Tit, 
lit, tit, and fed by the Ya-han and young Ko-yin. 
The Ngfi-dan allow their heads to be stroked and 
to have gold-loaf affixed. There is a peak 3050 
feet high, on the crest of the main dividing range 
between the rivers Tsit-toung and Salwin, in 
British Burma. Its most remarkable ftiatures are 
the numerous granitoid boulders scattered about 
the summit, some being balanced in a marvellous 
maiiiKT on the most prominent rocks. On the 
more striking of these, pngodas have been built, 
among winch tlie Kyaik - hti - yo - ge - le and 
the Kyaik - hti - yo are the princi})al. The 
latter, about 15 feet high, is built on a huge 
egg-shaped bonldcr, perched on the apex of a 
shelving and tabular rock, which it actually over- 
hangs by nearly one - half. Pious Buddhists 
believe that the pagoda is retained in its position 
solely by tlic power of the liair of Buddha or 
(iautama enslirined in it. This relic is fabled to 
have been given to a hermit living on the moun- 
tain hy Biuhlha himself. 

The gurus of most of the Hindu sects arc monks, 
and several of the sects are ascetics, who recruit 
their numbers by adoption. The gurus or prioi*8 
reside in the mat’ll or monasteries. They are not 
nuinerous with Hindus, and asceticism and mon- 
asticisni among the. Muhammadan sects is very rare, 
Monasticism, among Christians, first took its 
rise in Kgypt ; and the Coptic monasteries of 
St. Anthony and St. Paul claim to be founded on 
Die spots where the first hermits established their 
cells on tin! shores of the Red Sea. Next in point 
of antiquity are the monaste-ries of Nitria in the 
neighbourhood of the Natron lakes, which are 
situated in the desert to the N.W. of Cairo, on 
the w'estern side of the Nile. Of these monas- 
teries authentic accounts are extant, dated as far 
back as the middle of the second century, when 
Fronto retired to the valleys of the Natron lakes 
with 70 brethren in his company. 

The Abba Ammon and the Abba Bischoi betook 
themselves to this desert in the beginning of the 
<lth century, the latter founding the monastery 
still called after bis name, Isaiah or Esa, to which 
the Copts prefix the article B or P. St. Macarius 
first retired into the Thebaid a.d. 335, and about 373 
established himself in a solitary cell on the borders 
of the Natron lakes. He died a.d. 394, after 60 
years’ residence in various deserts. Numerous 
anchorites followed his example. He was the 
founder of the monastic order which, as well as 
the monastery still existing on the site of his 
ceil, was called after his name. After the time of 
Macarius the number of ascetic monks increased 
to a surprising amount. Rufinus, who visited 
them in the year 372, mentions 50 of their con- 
vents. PalladiuB, Who was there in the year 887, 
reckons the devotees at 5000, St. Jerome also 
visited them, and their number seems to have 
been kept up witliout diminution for seveial 
centuries . — Quarterly Review, 

MONEGAR, in the south of India, a super- 
intendent or head of a village or temple, or sub- 
ordinate revenue officer. — Wilson, 

MONEGAR CHOULTRY, a charitable institu- 
tion in Madras, comprising a {>oorliouse, a foundling 
hospital, an hospital for native sick, and a leper 
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horoital. It waB founded in the early part of the 
19th century by the E. I. Company, the nawab 
of the Carnatic, and the general public, and in 1808 
Surgeon Underwood was the original founder of 
thp infirmary. Since then, Mr. John do Monto, 
Lord William Ueniinck, Arnachellum Chetty, 
the maharaja of Viiiaiiagram, Grajapati Rao, Sir 
Albert David Sassoon, the rajas of Pittapur and 
Colastry, have largely aided it. Lord Napier and 
Mr. R. Ellis subscribed for the erection of a school 
for the children of the paupers, foundlings, and 
of those in the neighbourhood. In 1866 the 
average cost of maintenance of each pauper was 
1 anna pico per diem ; in 1863 the rate was 
1 anna 6^ pit h in the idiot asylum, and a little 
higher in the hospital; i»i 1871 the cost in the 
pauper choultry was 1 anna 5 pics. 

MONEY. 

N<U|<1, Taukah, . Arab. I Moneta, Danaro, . It. 


Monirniio, .... Fr. I Kar o-sini, . . . 3 *kR 8. 
(Jeld, Olp-. Moiieda, . . Port., Sp. 


Uupai, I'aiBo, . . JliND. i i‘ara, Akcha, . . Turk. 

The Greeks, the inventors of the use of money, 
were imbued with the only true theory as to its 
character of real merchandise, and in no one cf 
the Greek writer^ of the autonomous period is 
there any traei: (»f the theory which treats gold 
and silver merely as conventional signs of 

value, snbj' ' • K* the will of the sovereign or ot 
the state. The Greek coinage was, as a rule, excel- 
lent, Its metal wan pure, its weight exact, and its 
real value corresponded to its nominal value, except 
ill the case of tlui small change, which was every ~ 
where more or less fiduciary. All the members 
of the community exercised a constant super- 
vision over the operations of the mint. 

The magisPates to whom was confided the duty 
of supervising the currency at Athens, were three 
in number, two being annual, the third changed 
about every month. The signatures of all three 
upon the Athenian tetradrachms warranted the 
excellence of the coin. In some other cities th'b 
chief political magistrate signed the coins, as the 
Prytanis at Smyrna, the Archon at Taba in Garia, 
the priest of Actian Apollo at Leucas, etc. At 
Rome in republican times the regular magistrates 
appointed to look after the coinage were called 
tresviri monetales. They were not finally 
abolished until the time of Aurelian, although 
from the commencement of the empire only the 
copper n^ney remained under their administra> 
tion. In ancient as in mediaeval tiroes, e.g, 
Venice and Florence, republics were by the very 
principles of their constitution far better secured 
than monarchies against the adulteration of tnoney. 
In the Hellenic world there is hardly any bod 
money to be found which does not bear the stamp 
of a king or a tyrant. The Flaminian law, passed 
when Hannibal was at the gates of Rome, was the 
first which gave to money a conventional value 
which it could not command as merchandise. 
This temporary measure, adopted in a time of 
pressure to recruit an exhausted treasury, was the 
fatal precedent upon which was based the false 
theory that a legislative decision was sufficient to 
fix the value of the metallic specie. This theory 
henceforth became one of the dogmas of the new 
aristocratic party, and against it the democrats 
protested in vain. Manus Gratidianus, in the 
eyes of this party, committed a heinous crime in 
assailing the right of the state to depreciate the 


currency, and on this account Sulla visited him 
with cruel retribution. 

The Cmsarcan despotism restored for a time 
the public credit by issuing good money ; but 
Augustus and his successors had absolute control 
over the gold and silver coinage, and before many 
yeara adulteration commenced, and went on 
growing until the systematic alterations in the 
coinage by imperial orders produced such con- 
fusion ft 8 was scarcely equalled in the most 
diBastrous years of the 14th century. 

Ever since Alexander visited W^estern India, 
all dynasties have coined money as a royal right. 
But the current and convenient principal coin 
of the Malay and Philippine Archipelago has long 
been the haul Spanish dollar, the peso duro of 
the Spaniards ; and that with globes and pillars, 
containing 3709 grains of pure silver, and worth 
in sterling money about 61 '79 pence, has a 
universal f>reference. The Britisn rupee and 
Dutch guildijr are but of local currency there, and 
always more or less at a dipcount. The dollar, 
the Malays usually call r r( fih which ?« no doubt 
an abbreviation of the Spanish real do a ocho, or 
a piece-of-eight. The common name with the 
Javanese is ring git, which literally means scenic 
figure. A great vaiit tyof small coins of brass, 
copper, tin, and zinc are in circulation throughout 
all the islands. The most frequent of these is 
the Dutch doit, of which about 300 ought to go 
to a Spanish dollar. The intrinsic values of all 
such coins, howcvei. have no relation to their 
aft.sunied one, and being usually over-issued, they 
are generally at a heavy discount. The small 
coins of Palembang, Acheen, Bantam, and Qiieda 
aic of tin. Those of the latter place go under 
tin* nmne of tra, which is, however, only the word 
stamp or impression. Of these 160 are filed on a 
filament of rattan, of which 8 strings or 1280 
coins are considered equivalent to a hard dollar. 
In Bali and I.oinbok, the currency consists of 
(Juiiese zinc coins, with a hole in the middle for 
filing them on a string, each string having 200. 
and five of these arc called a siah, that is one 
thousand, being the highest denomination of 
money in the reckoning of the inhabitants of these 
islanch. Their value rises and falls in the market 
accortiing to the supply, like any ordinary article 
of merchandise ; so that a Spanish dollar will 
sometimes buy 800 of them, but often as few as 
600 only. All these small coins are generaUy 
known by the Javanese name of pichis, corrupted 
pitis by the Malays, a name which had extended 
to the Philippines. The only native country of 
the Archipelago in which a coin of the predous 
metals seems ever to have been coined, is Acheen. 
This is of gold, of the weight of nine grains, and 
of about the value of 14d. sterling; to which 
European traders have given the name of a mace, 
a corruption of the Malay mas, itself a corruption 
of the Sanskrit uiasha, the name of an Indian 
weight. All the coins of this description that 
have been seen are inscribed with Arabic cha- 
racters, and bear the names of the sovereigns 
under whom they wore struck, so that they are 
comparatively modern. The Javanese appear to 
have coined some of their own money, as we find 
from many examples excavated from old temples 
and other places. 

Money seems to have been coined in China, 
in gold and silver and lead, so early as the time 
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of Confucius, but money payments are still made 
in kind or by pieces of Kilver. Most of their 
calculations are made by a reckoning board. 
There is no coined money in China, except the 
brass pieces with a hole in the centre. Silver is 
sold by the weight, and an ounce is the equivalent 
of from 1700 to 1800 of these brass coins, which 
are called sapek by Europeans ; they have some 
pieces of brass called tsian, and in Mongol tchos, 
of which the inhabitants of Siberia make Tchok 
and Tcliek ; they an‘ of less value than a copec. 
A kind of notes are in cirmilation among j)rivate 
persons. 

In British India, it was enacted that from the 
let September 183r) tli(‘re should bo coined a 
rupee (with doubles, halves, and quarters) to be 
called the Company's rupee, which should contain 
1G5 grains (11 “12ths) pure, silver, and Ih grains 
(l-12th) alloy. This new rupee, which was made 
a legal tender in all payments, is nearly equal to 
the former Farrakhabad, Madras, and Bombay 
Tupeos, and is TOceive<i as an equivalent by them 
and for the Honat rupee, and for Ih-lCths of the 
Calcutta Sicca rupee. It is woilli, reckoning 
silver at hdd. an ounce, Is. lid. and i‘s. O^d. slg., 
its nominal value being ‘is. This current rupee 
bore on the one side the head of the reigning 
sovereign of (irt at Britain, and on the obverse 
the words E, 1, (3o., and the d(?signntion of the 
coin in English and Persian. It was also tmacted 
that from tluj Ist September 1835, no gold coins 
shall be coined at any mint in India, except gold 
mohurs or 15 rupee pieces (with the subdivisions), 
containing each 105 grains (IF 12ths) pure gold, 
and 15 grains (l-12th) alloy. Such mohurs WTre 
consequently worth 29s. 2(1. each. Those coins 
were marked in the same way as the new rupees, 
but they wer<^ not a legal tender. 

About the. year 1882, iSir Richard Temple, at a 
meeting of the InstiUitt^of Ikinkcra in the London 
Institution, Finsbury Circus, gave a short account 
of the varied native coinages of India before the 
regulation of 1793. He jK)inte<l out that up to 
1835 India had in effect a double standard or a 
system of hi-mebillism. Referring to the prac- 
tice of hoanling on the part of the natives, he 
stated that in ad<lition to silver, gold, and precious 
stones, they now' held notes to the extent of several 
millions sterling and Government securities to the 
value of about 20 millions, and both notes and 
scrip were to some extent hoarded, lie said the 
best opinions put the amount of silver coin in 
actual circulation in 1850 at 150 millions sterling ; 
the best opinions would put it now at 200 
millions. The coins issued from the Indian mints 
during a period of 35 years averaged 11 rupees 
per head of the whole population. That would 
amount to. 220 millions sterling, but a deduction 
of 20 millions was to be made for the money 
withdrawn from circulation for hoarding. The 
total amount of the precious metals in India he 
put at 333 millions sterling in silver and 122 
inillioDS in gold, or 455 millions sterling. Of this, 
255 millions of silver and three millions of gold 
had been coined by the British mints ; but this 
total, while exceeding by 58 millions the highest 
estimate of the amount in circulation, was 197 
millions less than the quantity of the precious 
metals possessed by the people of India. In esti- 
mating the probable absolution of silver as coin 
in India, an analysis of the mint returns since 
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1835 supplied the best criterion. The amount 
coined during that period gave an average of about 
5 1 -3 millions annually. In quiet years the amount 
coined varied from two to three millions, and in 
brisk years from 10 to 15 millions. 

There are at present two mints in British India, 
one at (Calcutta, the other at Bombay ; and in tho 
ten years 1874 to 1883, the aniounls coined 
yearly have ranged between £2,229,211 in 1882 
and £10,314,553 in 1878, — in gold, mostly all in 
Calcutta, averaging £14,195; in silver, largely in 
Bombay, £6,208,070 ; and in copper, £77,583, 
about the same in tlic two mints. Tho average 
value of tho British Indian currency notes, in 
the ten years, in circulation, has ranged from 
£10,670,407 ill 1875 to £15,180,711 in 1883. 

IVrHian coins are of gold, silver, and copper, 
each metal being struck in almost its juir(‘ state. 
The gold coins are called toman ; one of which 
in intrinsic value may now be equal to lOs. 
English. They W'ere worth more formerly ; but 
tluring the last fifty years their size and weight 
have gradually decreased. There are two sorts 
of silver money ; tho highest in value is the real, 
eiglit of which amount to a toman. Tlie smaller 
silver coin is called the white; eight of these 
being equal to a real. The copper money has tho 
name of black, siahi ; and twenty-four of them 
amount to one real. Tomans are coined in 
almost every great province ; but they differ much 
in actual value, though all pass current for the 
same number of r«.‘al. 

Fayments arc made in the Turkish dominions in 
piastres and Spanish dollars, fifteen of tho former 
being equal to one of the latter. The piastre id 
divided into forty para. A pound sterling is wortli 
seventy to one hundred piastres. — Prinaep's Tibet; 
Crnn' fHnrs Diet. ; La Afonnaie da7is rAntignite^ 
par P. Lenormajit ; Statifdical Abstract. 

MONG or Mung, a village in the Gujerat 
district of the Fanjab, identified by General 
Chinningham with the city of Nikaja, built by 
Alexander tho Great upon the site of hi.s battle 
with Poriis, after the passage of the river 
Jhelum. It stands in lat. 32° 39' N., and long. 
73'' 33' E., on an old ruined mound, the modem 
housc.s being built of large ancient bricks. Greek 
and Indo-Rcythian coins occur among the ruins, 
many of them bearing the monogram NIK. 
Tradition assigns the origin of the mound to raja 
Moga, whom General Cunningham identifies with 
the Moa or Mauas of the coins. — Imp, Gaz. 

MONGHIR, a town in Bengal on the S. bank 
of the Ganges, in lat. 25° 22' 32" N., long. 

30' 21" E. It is a pretty town in a charming 
green valley, with the broad river washing it on 
two sides and hills in the background. Monghir 
was captured on the 10th October 1763. Tlie town 
is celebrated for its iron inanufactures. Tho entire 
process of iron manufacture, from smelting the 
ore to hammering out delicate ornaments, is 
carried on in the district. Fire-arms, swords, and 
iron articles of every kind are produced in 
abundance. A serviceable double-barrel gun can 
be obtained for £2, and a large double-barrel 
pistol for £1. The art of inlaying sword-hilts 
and other articles with gold or silver affords em« 
ployinent to about twenty fanailies. The populs'^ 
tion, chiefly Hindus, is above 50,000. There are 
aboriginal and hill tribes, and semi - Hinduized 
aborigines inhabit the jungles in the southern 
5 
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{ mrte of tlic districts. Ainonf^ liigh castes arc the 
labhaim, who follow Rajput and Hraluiian customs. 
Ill the Ref!:u Sarai subdi vision, to the north of the 
Ganges, they arc Ovicc as luunerous as the whole 
Muhammadan eoininunity> and form a lifth part 
of the entire population. Among the lower 
castes, the Goala arc cattle-breeders, herdsmen, 
and dairymen. It has a monument to Pir Shah 
Lohouni, a Muhammadan saint of great rc]>uto. 
The hot spring called Sitakund, the w('ll of Sita, 
wife of Rama, is five miles distant . — Ilookcry Jlim. 
Jour. p. 87; Tv. of UiuJ. i. ji. 107 ; Imp. Gaz. 

MONGOLIA, in the east of 7\sia, stretches 
from Siberia in the north, loAvnrds tlie. Great 
Wall of (Miina in the south, and from Danria and 
Maiicimria in th(‘ cast, to the Altai and the sources 
of the Irtish, Tian Shan, and Lastern Turkestan 
in the west. In ihi* centre of this region is the 
(lesiTt of (xobi, called Sha-ino or Sand Sea by the 
Chinese. Tin- country north of the Gobi, from 
the Altai, 'I'lingnu, .and the Saian moimfains in the 
west, to Manciniria in the east, is calh'd Kalka, 
comprising as its cliief ilislricts, Urga (Kurd), 
Uliaaulai, and Kob<l(>. In a N.W. direction from 
Gobi, between Tian Shan and the Altai, is 
Snngaria. ropnlation, 2,000,(i0b; ar<'a, l,itU),(K)0 
square miles. ^Mongolia ]»opvdations extend in the 
south over the tlreat W all, to the. basin of the 
Koko Nor or Rim; liake, aud thence range due 
west owr Tangut and the northern hordcr of 
Tibet. Tlierc are Mongol likewise in Tuikestan, 
ill the ((‘iritories of Semeryetshensk, Alatan, and 
Semi-palatinsk, in tl»e south of the province of 
Tomsk, with a more populous region due nortli to 
Siberia, round the Raikal lake. 

Tld.s is a prolilic region, and has given forth 
ihewarrifirs who extinguished Oliristianity in Asia 
and Africa, and nearly also in Kuro[)e, who con- 
quered China and India, and held Ibissia for nigh 
two hundre.d years. Tluiy have been known to 
Ku rope as the Hun, Turk, Tarbir or Tata, Kitan, 
Mongol, and ^lanchu. As known in A.sia, the 
branches of the race coiiquise the Ruriat, Char 
Aimak, Haxara, Kalmuk, Kay.ak, Kerait, Kip- 
chak, Koshod or Eleutli. Rut, as a whole, the 
race may be classed as East and West Mongols 
and Ruriat. 

The East Mongols are divided into the Kalka, 
also the Shara Mongols, south of the (h>bi, along 
the Great Wall north-eastward to Manchuria ; and 
lastly, the Sbiraigol in Tangut and Northern 
Tibet. 

The 'West Mongol clans are the Kalmuk, Oelod, 
Oirad or Dorbon Oirad. 

The Dorbon Oirad clans arc tlie Sungar, 
Torgod, Khoshod, aud Dorbod, 

The ruthless conqueror Teniuchin, afterw'ards 
known as Ciicogiz Khan, was a Mongol, born on 
the banks of the Orion, A.D. 1102. 

The Mongol are called Kalmuk in Herat and 
Afghanistan. Those of Kabul and I’ersia are the 
Char Aimak and the Hazara. Aimak is a Mon- 
golian, Maiichu, and Turk word, meaning tribe. 
They dwell to the north of Herat and Kabul, 
in a country which in some places assumes a 
mountainous, in others a hilly character, and in 
aomc parts is well watered, in others bleak and 
rough, forming a watershed of two natural divi- 
sions, from the west of which flow the Murglmb, 
the Tajend, and the Fanuh-Kud, and from the 
east, the Heluiaiid, the south-eastern feeders of 


the Oxus, and the north-western feeders of the 
Kabul river. 

The Tibetan and Nepalese arc a Mongol race. 
The Dliarnia race, occupying the Dharnia pass Icjul- 
iog into Garhwal, arc said to be the descendants 
of a body of Mongol whom Timur left behind him 
ill Kamaon. Tiicy practise divination, taking 
their omens from, the warm liver of tin* sacrificed 
slice}). They eat tin* yak and the cow, inter their 
dead for a time, aiid then, in the month Kariik, 
they exhume and burn them. 

The great aboriginal stock of the inhabitant'^ of 
Ihw iiionntaiiiK, cast of the river Kali, as in Ne|>al, 
is Mongol. The fact is inscribed in jilain charac- 
ters upon their fares, forms, and languages. 

Ethnologists give to tli(‘ race very extended 
posBessions. Mongol is said to be from Mung, 
brave. It was softened by the Persians into 
Moghul, under which term, as known to Europe, 
'riinur’s descendants ruled in Northern India 
from the Hith to the 18tli centuries. 

Dr. Latham rcg.ards the, indigenous Ainericaiis 
•IS ^longols wdio Imvo cmigr.ated direct from Eastern 
Asia. 

Aliout two or three millions of the jiopulation 
of Mongolia are directly under (-him se rule, but 
among Mongoloid raci;s under that (‘inpiro etlino- 
logists ineliide also tho jieojdc of Konnosa, Mn» 
Chinese, the Mauchu, Tibetans, Tungirs, and 
Uzbak. 

Alexander Castreii arranges them into Mongol 
proper, 'riingns, 1’nrk, Finn, and Sainoyed. 

Peschel, aihqiting the opinions of Moritz 
Wagnei, Dr. 1/atham, arnl Mr. A. It. Wallace, 
dosigmites the following nations as Mongoloid, 
viz. : — 

A. Malay r.iccs, viz. 

Peiyne.sian Malay.s. MicroncHiaiis. 

Asiatic Malays, vise. : MH<la;;aKcar. 

Simdrt. liiitta. Formosa. 

Tngnia. Dyak. 

Ri'^aya. Macassar. 

Titio Malays. Ihigis. 

Javanese. 

Jl S. A.siaties, with monoByllabic laiiguagcH— 

li’accH in Tibet and T#:ias. 

Himalayas. Aiiiiamiic. 

Rurmc.se. Chinese. 

Si.-vinese 

C. (/orc.ins, Japanese. 

i). Ohl World, Nortlicrn Mongoloid nations. 

Ural Altaic race, vis. 

a. Tiingus branch. d. Finnish branch, 

h. Mongolian branch, viz. 1. Ugnaii division, viz. 
Eastern Mongolian, Magyar, Oatiak, 

Kalmuk, Ruriat, and Voguls. 

Hazara. 2. Bulgarian division, 

c. Turkish branch, viz. 3. Permian division. 

Basinri, Kurakalpak, 4. True Finnish 

Kirghi*/, Kumuk, No- division, 

gay, Osmanli, Turko- c, Samoyed branch, 
man, Uigur, Uzbak, 
and Yakrlt. 

E. Northern Asiatics, doubtful. 

F* Behring*s Straits tribes. 

O. Amerioau Aborigines. 

Tho Aleutian Islands are a volcanic band 
running in a regular course between Alaska and 
Kamtschatka. Their inhabitants are a Mongoloid 
race, and their children are married in their tenth 
year. 
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AfONGOOS, written also ^^ungoose, is an Anglo- 
Indian name applied to species of Herpestea, viz. : — 

II. bnyhyuriis of .Tava. 

H. cxilis of Archipclaffo. 

H. fiisous, Neilgherry brown mongoos. 

H. griscuH, Gcoffr.y Madras mongorjs. 

IT, JavanicuB, Gcoffr.^ of Java, Sumatra. 

H. Jerdonl. 

H. Malacconsis, F. (Uiv.^ Bengal mongooB. 

II. monticolliB, W. Elliot^ long-tailed inongooB. 

H. Ncpalensis, (rm.v, gold-Bi^ottcd mongooa, Nepal, 

H. nyula, iiyul or iicyool of the Terai. 

H. Smithil, ruddy nurngoos. 

H. vitticollifl, BinmH, strix^e- necked mongooa of S. 

India and Ceylon. 

One species, called by the Singhalese hotam- 
beya, is believed by them not t^) prey upon 
serpents, but to live near rivei’s ai\d mud brooks, 
the adjacent thickets affording diom shelter, and 
aquatic reptiles, crabs, and mollusca their food. 
The ichneumon of the Egyptians is the llorpestcs 
ichneumon, a quadruped celebrated for destroying 
seApents and crocodiles. It was also called Ich- 
neumon pliaraonis. The mongoos are all of active 
habits, and of bold and sanguinary dispositions. 
The Madras mongoos is spnjad through most 
parts of India up to the Panjab. It hunts for 
ami eats the eggs of birds that lay on the ground, 
kills lizards, rats, and small snakes, and is very 
destructive to pouilry. 

The prevailing notion in India is that the cobra 
poison makes no impression on it. In the year 
186.*!, at Trichi nopoly, Major Maeauly repeabully 
placed (’.obras and the mongoos in the same 
room, and was satisfied that the cobra poison is 
irinociuma to the mongoos. On one occasion, 
in the presence of himself and two brother 
officers, the mongoos was fairly struck at least 
once ; this was distinctly seen by tlic three ; the 
cobra fixed on th(‘, mongoos, then they grappled 
and rolled over and over together. ()n that 
occasion, the mongoos never showed the least 
fear during the whole contest ; he would some-* 
timi’s brush by the cobra within easy distance 
of being struck, but on these occjiaions the cobra 
simply remained on the defensive, erect and 
wat/chful; it was only when the mongoos advanced 
with the intention of fixing on him that the cobra 
struck at him. When the mongoos got the cobra’s 
head fairly in his jaws, and gave it a good crunch, 
he quickly let it go again and foamed at the mouth 
considtTably, and went running round shaking out 
the froth from his mouth as a dog does when he 
has bit txm a frog ; nevertheless it did not deter him 
from going in at him again and again till he had 
fairly munched the head and killed his enemy. 
He had the mongoos tied up immediately after 
the contest, to prevent him from obtaining that 
wonderful herb which he is said to eat. He 
examined the jaws of the cobra after death, one 
fang was plainly visible ; the head was consider- 
ably smashed, which accounted for the other one 
not being detected. The cobra measured 3 feet 
3^ inches, spectacles beautifully marked ; he was 
a particularly lively snake. 

The Bengal mongoos is of similar habits to that 
of Madras, and is found in Bengal, Assam, Burma, 
and Malay Peninsula. The long-tailed mongoos 
is found in the Eastern Ghats of the Peninsula of 
India, as also is the ruddy mongoos. The gold- 
spotti mongoos occurs from toe Paniab, along 
the Himalaya, through Bengal to the Malay Penin- 


sula. The Neilgherry brown mongoos is restricted 
to tin? Neilgherries. H. vitticollis occurs along 
the w('8torn side of India from Dharwar through 
1’ra van core to Ceylon. H. nyula, Hodgs,, in Nepal, 
lives in burrows of its own making. — Uorujidd; 
Ihmeni ; Blyth; Jerdon, 

MONITOR. This name is given to a family of 
reptiles, the MonitoridfC of naturalists, comprising 
the genera Erapagusia, Monitor, Odatria, and 
VaraiiuB, some transferred to the Varanidro. 

Monitor dracaena, f/my. 

I^corta (Iracn)na, Linn, T. cepidianus, Daiui, 
ytcllio Bnlyeguardia, Laur, T. BcD^klensis, Baud. 
TapinambiA In(licu8,/)aT/£f. Varanus draceena, L, 

Varanus guttatus, Indian monitor. 

Varanus argos, Aferrem. I V. aemmatus, Gmrin. 

V. x)iinotatiis. j Talla-goya, . . Singh. 

Brown, black-spotted, or yellow-eyed when 
young. Nostrils central, scales over the eyes 
flat, small, sub-equal; of the head rather large. 
It is a native of India. 

Kabara goya, Singh., is a larger species than 

M. draciena, partial to marshy ground, and when 
disturbed upon land will take refuge in tho 
nearest water. 

Monitor Gouldii, Schkgd, Hydrosaunis Gouldii, 
Gvng, Neck with two yellow streaks on the side; 
scales over tho eyes small, granular ; of forehead 
larger. Ventral shields small, longer than broad. 

N. W. Australia. See Reptiles ; Varanidro. 
MONKEY, Ape, Baboon, Gibbon. 

Kird, Mairnun, . Arab. Cephiis, .... Lat, 

Badaii, .... ,, Keibi, Kubbi, . . Per.s. 

0(*lili Ethiov. Kaki, Singh. 

KephoR, KepoR, . . Gr. Mono, Sp. 

Kopb, .... Her. Korangu, . . . Tam. 

Bamlr, .... Hind. Kothi, .... Tel. 

Scimia, Bertuccia, . It. MaymQn, . . . TeiiK. 

The monkeys arc arranged by zoologists into 
two great groups, which are as distinct in their 
anatomical characters as they arc in their geo- 
grapliical distribution : 

1. The monkeys of the eastern hemisphere (Catar- 

rhin.'e), inhabiting Africa, Arabia, India, Japan, 
China, Ceylon, and the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. 

2, The njonkeys of the western hemisphere (Platyr- 

rhinfe), inhabiting the warmer portions of Central 
and Southern America. 

The Catarrhinre are characterized by nostrils 
which converge at their lower extremity, and are 
there only separated by a very narrow cartilage. 
Their dentition is the same as in man, consisting 
of eight incisor teeth, four canines, and twenty 
molars. 

Monkeys of the Old World may also be divided 
into — (1) Apes, without a tail, to which the 
orange and gibbons belong; (2) Monkeys pro- 
perly so called ; and (3) Baboons. 

The apes, sub-fam, Simianse, comprise the 
chimpanzee and gorilla of Africa, and the orangs 
of Borneo and Sumatra. The ^bbons are pecu- 
liar to the Indo-Chinese countries, and Malayana, 
Sylhet, Cachar, Assam, Khassya, Tenasscrim, 
Malay Peninsula, and Archipelago. 

The various kinds of ape seem to have been 
mode known to the Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans 
by specimens brought from Africa and India; 
those of the Hebrews probably from India, the 
Hebrew name Koph licing almost the same as the 
Sanskrit Kapi. Apes, gold, and ivory could, 
however, have been got from many parts of Africa, 
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«« well H8 from the south and east of Asiii, and their 
Sanskrit, Ethiopian, Hebrew, Greek, and Persian 
names, — Kapl, Ceph, Koph, Kophos or Kepoa, 
Keibi, and Kiibbi, — are identical, and show that 
tho apes may have been brouglit from any of 
those regions ; the Singhalese, Tamil, and Telugu 
names, Kaki, Korangu, ami Kothi, arc less similar. 
Had the Hebrew ships visited tin' isles in tin; 
Malay Penins\ila, Siunatra, Java, or Borneo, they 
would have known of the Simia Scatyrus, the 
orangoutang of Malacca and Sumatra, the Mia of 
Borneo, or have secu the Siamanga syndactyla, 
tho long arms of which measure 5 feet 6 inches 
across in an adult about 3 feet high. Mr. A. 
Russell Wallace has given the names for monkey 
in thirty-three languages of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, none of which have any resemblance to 
the Kapi, Knbbi, or Koph of the Sanskrit , Egyp- 
tian, and Hebrew, but one of them, the Kurango 
of Balanghitiun in N. Celebes, is almost identical 
wdth the Tamil Korangu. The names arc : — 

Aruka of i\Iorclla, Amboyua, 
liabah of Sanguir, Siau. 

Balanghitain of N. Celebes. 

]!ohen of Menado. 

Duflcus, Javanese. 

Dare of l^uton. 

Kesi of Canmrian, and Tcluti in (Jcrani. 

Kess of Anddaw, and of Cajoli, AVayapo, and Mas.sa> 
ratty in Bouro and Baiumcr.ali. 

Kesai of C’ajeli. 

Kurango in N. Celebes. 

Lcbi of Matabollo. 

Lck of Tcor, an<l Gah in Ceram. 

Luka and Lukar of Teluti, Abtiago, and I'obo of Coram. 
Moiram of the Alfura, Ahtiago in Ceram. 

Mia of the Snlu lalaiula, Tidorc and Galcla of Cilolo. 
Miunycct, Malay. 

Mondo of tho Baju. 

Nok of Gani, Gilolo. 

Koke of Bouton, (Jelebcs. 

Rua of Larikc and Saparga. 

Salaycr of S. Cclcbc.s. 

Sia of Liang in Amboyna, 

Yakiss of Wahai in Ceram. 

The ancient Egyptians arc said to have wor- 
shipped monkeys. Sonic of them in India are 
Btill worshipped, and where thus protected, they 
are very troublesome, often even dangerous. 

Raja Krishna Chundor Roy is said to have pro- 
cured monkeys from Gooptiparah, and to have 
m^/ied them at Krislinuggur, and on the occasion 
to have invited pandits from Naddya, Goopti- 
pi'«rj»b, Ula, and Ssintipur. The expenses of tho 
nuptials cost about half a lakh of rupees. 

Monkeys appear to frequent regions exceeding 
11,000 feet in height, the Presbytia schistaceus, 
Nodgs,y ascending higher than <»ther8. These 
langur have been frequently seen, more especially 
in Garhwal and Simla, at the height of 11,000 
feet, * leaping and playing about at this elevation,* 
as Captain Hutton says, ‘ while the fir trees among 
which they sported were loaded with snow- 
wreaths.* The Macacus rhesus, Andeh,^ is met 
with as well in India (particularly in Bengal and 
Assam) as in the Himalaya, where it frequents 
heights of about 8000 feet. Turner mentions 
having aeon a large troop of these animals in 
Bhutan, which are in Ceylon held in great 
veneration ; but in Western Tibet, and farther to 
the north, no monkeys have yet been found. 

CynopitecuB nigrescens is the black baboon 
raonk^ of Celebes. 

In Ceylon there are five species of monkeys, 


MONRO, Sill THOMAS, K.C.B. 

four of which belong to one group, tlio Wandcroos, 
and the other is the little graceful, grimacing rilawa 
(Macacus pilcatus, Shav and Desmavest)^ whicli is 
the universid pt;tand favourite of both natives and 
Europeans. The Tiunil conjurors teach it to 
daucc. — Tr. of a Hind. v. i. p. 19, See Mammalia, 
p. 836. 

MONf)GAMY, amongst the Hebrew people, so 
far back as tho time of Abraham, was recognised 
a.s the only legitimate state of things. The elevated 
conception of marriage presented in the record of 
the creation testifies to a most profound sense of 
(he sacredness of monogamy as the most intimate 
possibll^ union of two persons. The Canticle is a 
song of wedded love and fidelity. Polygamy was 
not j)rohibited amongst the Htd^rew's, but there is 
nothing to warrant the horrible seraglio customs 
depicted in ,ludge.s, and instituted by David and 
Solomon as regal. The great bulk of the Hindu 
races are monogamic, and their laws and practice 
arc in accordance with their belii‘f. — i. 
p. 177. 

MONOTHEISM is the primary doctrine of the 
Vedas, and the great craving of the Hindu mind 
is to turn to the woi>.liip of one God. Most 
perhaps believe that ti»c idol or deity whom they 
worship is the one dr<'ad Being. 

MONRO. Sir THOMAS, K.C.B., bom in 1762, 
a M.'ulras infantry oiru‘er, who rose to the rank of 
Major-Cicnoral. He was (*olicctor of the Ceded 
Districts and of the Bara Mahal, and cominandctl 
a division of the Madras army in the third 
Mahratta war. He took Sholapnr, and settled the 
whole of the country between the Cedt'd Districts 
un<l the Southern Mahratta country. WIulo 
Governor of Madras, he died of cholera near 
Ghooty, at Pulte.condah, Cth July 1827, aged 65. 
He was an able administrator. A statue 
(Jmntrey, in which lie is seated on a horse in 
still life, has been erijcteil in MadrH.s to his 
memory. He entered tlu; Madras anny in 1779. 
His succe.ssful occupation of iUl th(^ southern 
country, about 700 miles long, belonging to the 
Mahrattas, has been famed in history. Etarting 
with 500 or 600 soldiers, amongst whom were a 
few Europeans, he took ]X)S8C8sioii of tlui country 
which liad been ceded by the treaty of Poona. 
Nine forts were surrendered to him or taken by 
assault on the way, and at the end of a silent and 
scarcely observed progress, ho emerged from dis- 
tricts hitherto ruled by the hostile Afaliratta race 
with an accession instead of a diminution of forces. 

Under British rule three land tenures are known, 
tlic zainiiulari or permanent settlement, made in 
1792 by I..ord Cornwallis, of Bengal proper, and 
since then extended to Behar and Orissa, in which 
the lands arc divided amongst middlemen, who 
pay a quit-rent to Government. 

Under the ryotwari tenure in Madras, recognised 
by Sir T. Monro, the cultivators are the co-owners 
of th(‘ soil, and pay direct to Government. A 
modification of this has been introduced into 
Bombay. 

The pattadari tenure was established by Mr. R. 
Martins Bird in the North-West Provinces, and 
it has since been extended to the Pan jab. In 
this, Government deal direct with village com- 
munities, who are jointly responsible for the 
assessment. 

In Bombay and Madras, Government transacts 
its revenue business direct with the cultivating ryot 
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or farmer, who is regarded as the feuar or proprietor, 
paying a feu-duty ; and so long as that is paid he 
cannot be dispossessed. Neither in Bombay nor 
Madras is there any middleman. In Bengal, how- 
ever, the British took up the zamindar system, who, 
under Muhammadan rule, had been partly a rent 
collector and partly a landed proprietor, and 
elected him to bo owner, to the exclusion in many 
cases of the rights of the cultivators. Subse- 
quently the Government, to the exclusion of the 
real owner, elected the tenant or the village com- 
munity. In Bengal and Oudh the land tax is 
still levied on estates ; in Northern India, on 
villages and proprietary holdings, and on indi- 
vidual fields. But in Madras and Bombay the bix 
is levied on the blocks of 10 or 12 acres, accord- 
ing to the convenience of the occupiers. Sir 
Thomas Monro was the strongest advocate of the 
ryotwari tenure. 

MONSOON. 

Mausam, .... Auad. | Etesia', Greek, from trtf. 

In Hindustan the people usually arrange the 
year into three periods, — tneChoumasa or Burk’ha, 
which is the rainy season of four months’ duration ; 
after which is the Siala or data or Mohasa, the 
cold season ; followed by the Dliiip-kala or K bursa, 
or hot se.'ison. Tliis division indicates generally 
the course of the seasons in British India, though 
in one locality the rains or the hot or the cold 
seasons may be somewhat more prolonged than in 
another. In the Indian Ocean, and generally 
throughout India, the winds blow from certain 
quarters periodically, and are known as the south- 
west and north-east monsoons, these being their 
directions at sea. These monsoons prevail in the 
Indian Ocean, between Sumatra ana the African 
const, and between lat. 3° S. to the Asiatic coast, 
including the Arabian Sea, the Gulf of Bengal, 
and between the island of Madagascar and coast 
of Africa. . Both of them bring rain, and that 
from the south-west prevails from the latter part 
of May till the middle of September, and is chiefly 
felt on the west coasts of India and Burma, and* 
northwards towards the Himalaya. The north-east 
monsoon prevails from about the middle of October 
till the middle of December, and in British India 
its force is chiefly felt on the eastern coast of the 
Peninsula. It gathers up its waters in the 
Australian seas and the Archipelago, where the 
sun in its southern course increases the evapora- 
tiou. 

The north-east monsoon mostly prevails in the 
entrance of Malacca Strait, between Acheen Head 
and the Nicobar Islands, from November to May, 
the October and November winds being variable. 
On the Coromandel coast it sets in, on the average, 
on the 19th October, being very rarely ten days 
earlier or later. Its force lasts till the 10th 
December, and milder until the middle of 
February. When the north-east monsoon sets in, 
a current flows from the north, and- by the Ist 
November it runs past Madras at the rate of three 
miles an hour. From that date it decreases till 
the 10th December, when it amounts to a small 
fraction of a mile. 

The south-west monsoons, coming from the sea, 
carry into the interior rains for the great water- 
shed of India. They bear with them an immense 
volume of vapour, as is shown by the rivers, and 
confirmed by the rainfall of Cherrapunji, and at 
126 other stations. Cherrapunji is 4500 feet 


above the sea-level. It reaches quite up to the 
cloud region, and receives a precipitation of 637J 
inches during the south-west monsoon, from May 
to August inclusive. Colonel Sykes reported to 
the British Association, at its meeting in 1852, the 
rainfall at 127 places, between the parallels of 20® 
and 34® in India ; and according to this report 
the south-west monsoons pour down during tlio 
three summer months upon this area 29| inches 
of rain. 

The south-west monsoon generally commences 
in the China Sea about the middle or end of 
April, and continues to the beginning or middle 
of October. It sets in rather sooner about the 
Gulf of Siam and Tonquin, and along the western 
coasts, than over to the eiistward in the open sea, 
near the coast of China, or near the coasts of 
Palawan and Luconia. It also continues longer 
to the south of Cape Padaran and Pulo Sapata, 
and along the coast of Palawan, in the southern 
part of the China Sea, than it does more to the 
northward, for southerly winds frequently prevail 
between the Straits of Singapore and Pulo 
Sapata until the 8th or 16th of October, when the 
north-east and easterly winds arc blowing in the 
northern part of that sea. Between Acheen Head 
and the Nicobar Islands the south-west monsoon 
generally begins about the end of April or 
rather early in May, and abates in October. In 
September, and in the greater part of October, 
the winds off the north extremity of Borneo and 
the west end of Palawan generally blow strong 
from the S.W., with dark cloudy weather and 
much rain. In that region the S.W. monsoon is 
strongest and least variable in June, July, and 
August ; but from May to August sudden hard 
squalls blow sometimes out of the Gulf of Siam, 
as far a.s Pulo Condore and Pulo Sapata. From 
the Gulf of Siam to Capo Padaran the S.AV. mon- 
soon blows along the coast nearly parallel to it, 
though land and sea breezes are felt close to the 
land on the coast of Cochin-China, from Capo 
Padaran northward to the Tonquin Gulf, in 
June, July, and part of August there is in general 
much rain and cloudy weather all over the China 
Sea, On the S. coast of China the winds during 
the S.W. monsoon prevail frequently at S. and 
S.S.E. At the autumnal equinox, storms and 
typhoons are very liable to occur. The N.E. 
monsoon, in the northern part of the China Sea, 
opens about the end of September or beginning 
of October. In the southern part of this sea it 
usually does not set in steadily until November. 
In February the strength of the N.E. monsoon 
abates ; duiing this month and in March it bjows 
moderately, with steady weather all over the 
China Sea. 

The countries and islands of South-Eastern 
Asia have thus a wet and a dry side. The S.W. 
monsoon drops much of its rain on the Western 
Ghats of the Peninsula of India, and moisture 
brought by the N.E. monsoon is deposited prin- 
cipally on the eastern side of the Peninsula. The 
south side of an island in the S.W. monsoon has 
one continuous «hower, but as the clouds spend 
their rain on the central mountains, the N. coast 
is quite dry. In the N.E. monsoon this is 
reversed. 

In British India the S.W. monsoons commence 
at the north, and bsck down, or work their way 
towards the south. Thus they set in earlier at 
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Calcutla than they do at Coylou, aud earlier in 
Ceylon than they do at the equator. The average 
rate of travel, or backing down to the south, ae 
Bcaincu expreas it, ia from 15 to 20 miles a day. 
It takes the S.W. monsoons 6 or 8 woeka to back 
down from the tropic of Cancer to the equator. 
During this period there is a sort of barometric 
ridge in the air over this region, which may be 
called the monsoon-wave. In this time it passes 
from the northern to the southern edge of the 
monsoon belt, and as it rolls along in ita invisible 
but stately march, the air beneath its pressure 
flows out from under it both ways, on the polar 
side as the S.W. monsoon, on the equatorial as 
the N.E. 

As the vernal equinox approaches, the heat of 
the sun begins to play upon the steppes aud 
deserts of Asia, with power enough to rarefy the 
air, and cause an uprising sufficient to produce 
an indrought thitherward from the surrounding 
region. The air that is now about to set off to 
the south as the N.E. monsoon is thus arrested, 
turned back, and drawn into this place of low 
barometer as the S,W. monsoon. These plains 
become daily more and more heated, the sun 
more and more powerful, and the ascending 
columns more and more active ; the arc of inrush- 
ing air, like a circle on the water, is winded, and 
thus the S.W. monsoons, backing down towards 
the equator, drive the N.E. monsoons from the 
land, replace them, and gradually extend them- 
selves out to sea. 

The S.W. monsoon commences to change at Cal- 
cutta, inlat 22® 34' N., in February, and extends 
thence out to sea at the rate of 15 or 20 miles a 
day; yet these winds do not gather vapour 
enough for the rainy season of Cherrapunji, in lat. 
25® 16' N., to commence with until the middle or 
last of April, though this station, of all others in 
the Bengal Presidency, seems to bo most favour- 
ably situated for wringing the clouds. Selecting 
from Colonel Sykes' Keport of the Rainfall of 
India, those places which happen to be nearest 
the same meridian, and about 2"^ of latitude apart, 
the following statement is made, with the view 
of showing, as far as such data can show, the 
time at which the rainy season commences in the 
interior : — 
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The course of the local monsoons is determined 
by the existence of alternately high and low 
atmospheric pressure over the country. This 
centre of minimum pressure is, as it were, a point 
upon which the wind turns, or it is the goal 
towards which the wind blows, while the place of 
greatest pressure is the point from which the 
winds diverge. As the determination of these 
points gives the general character to the monsoon 


in each locality, so the irregularities, the excep- 
tions to the rule, give a distinctive character to 
each season. For example, in 1868, a local 
depression in the north-west of the Bay of Bengal 
diverted the moisture-laden winds from Central 
and Northern India, and attracted an excessive 
rainfall towards Bengal, west of the delta, and 
the northern part of Orissa, In 1860 the frontiers 
of Bengal were surrounded by a belt of low 
atmoKpiicric pressure which shut in the rainfall, 
threatening to afflict the north-west with a second 
drought, until an egress was found for the 
imprisoned clouds during September and October 
in a rise of pressure about Hazaribagh. Such 
local atmospheric irregularities throw out calcu- 
lation. Probably the most striking evidence of 
this is their misleading effects upon the deter- 
mination of heights by the barometer. Thus the 
difference of Cuttack and Saugor Islands, which 
is known to be only 74 feet, appeared from the 
barometric readings of 1868 to be 205 feet, and 
from those of another year 166 feet. The tmek 
of cyclones also, though not their occurrence, is 
influenced in a considerable degree by local 
depressions. 

MONTEITH, COLONKL W., of the Madras 
Engineers, author of Description of the Tribes 
and States on the Frontier of Persia and Russia ; 
on the Boundary between Persia and Russia; 
Ijatitude and Longitude and Revenues of Azer- 
bijan ; Routes from Bushahr to Shiraz. 

MONTCOMERY, a town which gives its name 
to the north-eastern district of the Multan division 
of the Panjab. It was named after Sir Robert 
Montgomery, K.C.B., a distinguished civil officer 
of the Bengal Government. 'The district occupies 
a wide extent of the Bari Doab, and strctciies 
across the Ravi into the Rechna Doab. From 
time immemorial, the Rechna Doab has forim'd 
the home of a wild race of pastoral Jat. At the 
time of Alexander's invasion, the Kathjeans held 
the northern portion of the modem district, while 
the Main, with their capital at Multan, had posses- 
sion of the southern tract. The population of the 
district consists largely of the Jat, with their 
subdivisions Khattia, the turbulent Kharral, 
together with the Fatehana, Mutdana, Vainiwal, 
Baghcla, Wattu, and Johea, and Hindus of the 
Arora, Rajput, Brahman, Kshatriya, and Gujar, 
with Syud, Moghul, Pathan, Baluch Muham- 
madans. Many of the Jat, Gujar, and Rajput 
have adopted the Sikh and the Muhammadan 
religions. Sir Robert Montgomery distinguished 
himself during the Indian revolt of 1857, and 
afterwards served as Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Panjab. During his a^inistration, there were 
steady and progressive measures of improvement. 
He subsequently became a member of the India 
Council to assist the Secretary of State for India. 

MONTH. 

Shahr, .... Arab. Mah, Pkrs. 

Tingalu, .... Can. Mass Sansk. 

Moia Fr, Mea, ...... Sp. 

Monat, GxR. Maaum, Tam. 

Mahaina, . . . Hind, Nelln, Tel. 

Mese, It, Ay, ..... Turk. 

Menaia, Lat. 

In the south and east of Asia, the races occupy- 
ing the varibus countries divide the year into 
months, but some reckon by the lunar iieriods 
and some by the solar changes. The Hindus 
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I nrtiu'r (livtde the month into two portions, called 
pukh, or fortnighta. The first is termed badi, 
reckoning from the Ist to the 15th, which day of 
partition is called ainavus, answering to the ides 
of the Komans, and held by the Hindus, os it 
was by the Jews, in great sanctity. Tlie last 
division is termed Sudi, the bright half of the 
month from new to full moon, and they recom> 
mence with the initial numeral, thence to the 30th 
or completion, called poonum ; thus, instead of 
the lf)th, 17th, etc., of the month, they say 
Sudi ekuin (Ist), Sudi doag (2d). The Muham- 
madans of Arabia, Persia, ai:d India, following 
the lunar changes, divide their year into twelve 
months, viz. : — 


Mai arnini. 
Safur. 

Jliibi-ul-awal. 
Jti\bi-ul-akhir or 
Kubi-us'bani. 


Jamadi-ul-awal. 

Jamadi-ul-akhir 

orJamadi-ua-saui. 

Hajab. 

Shaban. 


Ramazan. 

Shawal. 

2u*ul'kaida. 

Zuul-hajja. 


The Muliammadans, like most others, have 
weeks of seven days, called shaiiibah. The follow- 
ing are the Persian names of the days 


Ek-ahambah, . Sunday. 
Do-ahambah, . Monday. 
Bi-shambah, . Tuesday. 
Char-Bhambah, Wednos. 


Panj-Bhainbah, . Thurs. 
Aduna or J ummah, Friday. 
Shambali, . . . Satur. 


The Arabs distinguish their days or yom as 
first, second, third, etc., and the Muhammadans 
in British India use terms partly of Arabic, partly 
of Pei-sian, and piu'tly of Sanskrit origin : — 


Aitawar, . . . Sunday. 

Pir, .... Monday. 
’ Mangal, . . . Tuesday. 

(3\ar-Bhambah, Wednes. 


Jumarat, , . Thursday. 
Jurna, . . . Friday. 
Haftah or Awal 
Haftali, . Saturday. 


Several of the Hindu races designate the 
months of the year by terms derived from one 
source : — 


Eit>'lish. 

&inghale.sti. 

Sanskrit. 

1 Cauarese. 

Gujerati. 

Iliiuli. 

Telugn. 

Tamil. 

April. 

Bak* masse. 

Chaitra. 

‘Chitra. 

Chaitr. 

Chait. 

Chaitr. 

Chy train. 

May. 

Wesak-masse. 

Baisakh. 

Vaishkha. 

Vaisak'h or 
Vaishak'h. 

Byshakh. 

Vaishakh. 

Vyaaei. 

; dune. 

Pesun -masse. 

Jyest’h. 

Jeshta. 

JePh. 

Jeth. 

Jyesth. 

Ani. 

: July. 

Esscle -masse. 

Aiiar’h. 

Ashdudha. 

Shrawaita. 

Asliad or Asad. 

Asar’h. 

Ashad’h. 

Adi. 

, August. 

Nikini-masse. 

Shraban. 

Sbrawan. 

Sawan. 

Sliruwan. 

Avnni. 

1 .Sei»tL‘ml>er. 

Biaitere-musse. 

Biiadra. 

ilhadrapadn. 

Hhadariso. 

Bhacun. 

Bhadrapad. 

Puratasi. 

October. 

Wak -mas.se. 

Ash win. 

lAshviiui. 

Ashwan, Ashu, 
Ash win. 

Asan. 

Ashwin. 

Arpasi. 

1 November. 

Il-raasBe. 

Kartik. 

Kariika. 

Kartik, Kartak 

Kartik. 

Kartik. 

Kartiga. 

Docomber. 

Oondoowak-inosBo. 

Agruhayan or 
Muraga-sirsha. 

Margashira. 

Mugashar, 

Mavgoshirsh. 

Aghan. 

Magoshirah. 

Margali. 

January. 

Dooruotoo -masse. 

Paush. 1 

Puehya. 

Posh. 

Pas. 

Paush. 

Tye. 

Mausi. 

Febriciry. 

Navan-masse, 

Magh. 

Magha. 

Magh, Mahu. 

Magh. 

Magh. 

Mat'd) . 

Meddin-dinnc. 

Phulguna. 

Phalguna. i 

1 Fagan. 

Phagan. ' 

Phalgun. 

IPunguiii. 


MONTI FITSH, a Bedouin tribe in Irak or : when in conjunction, as at the new moon or 
“■ “ ‘ ' Ainavasya, funeral obsequies are especially to be 

celebrated. According to their mythological 
notions, also, tlie moon is the grand receptacle 
and storehouse of amrit or ambrosia, which it 
supplies during the fortnight of its wane to the 
gods, and on the hist day to the Pitri or deified 


Cimndra, 

Nellah, 

Veimil, 


Sanhk. 
. Tam. 
Tki. 


Turkish Arabia. They arc fishermen, and breed 
horses. 

MOON, Luna. 

Kuiiir, .... Asad. 

Moiid, Moiiat, . . ((fill, 
inland, .... Hino. 

Rulan, . . . Malay. 

Mah, . . . Peus., Tuuk. 

In Hindu mythology, Chandra, the moon, is 
fabled to have been married to the twenty-seven 
daughters of the patriarch Daksha, who nn‘ in 
tael personifications of the lunar asterisins. His 
fiivomilc mnoiigst them was Uuhiiii, to whom he 
so wholly devoted himself as to neglect the rest. 

'fhey complained to their father, and Daksha 
repiate<lly interposed, till, finding his remon- 
htrances vain, he denounced a curse upon his son- 
in - law, in consequence of wliich he became 
alTected by consunqdion, and reiuoined childless. 

The wives of Chandra having interceded ia his 
behalf with their father, Daksha modified au iiu- 
preciitioii which he could not recall, and pro- 
nounced tliat the decay should be periodical only, 
an*l that it should alternate witli periods of | or fastings. Eclipses, whether of the sun or 
I eeov(*ry. llenci^ the successive wane and increase • moon, have been looked on as evidences of divine 
t»f the moon. Kohini, in Hindu astronomy, is the displeasure ; the iutluence of the moon on marriage 


Aii, Ti UK. I progenitors. Also as pcr.sonified, in Hinduism, the 

I moon is tho father of Ibidha and gi'andfather of 
Puiuravas. The half-moon is worn by Siva upon 
his forehead. With the Rajputs, as witli tho 
Scandinavians, the moon is a male divinity. The 
Tatar nation also considered him a mule divinity, 
like Adonis. The moon has, in many nations, 
been eonsiilered to exercise an iiifiuence on the 
body, jjroducing and modifying diseases, iuitl has 
played an important part in the development of 
the character of nations, and in determining the 
destinies of the human race. ‘ The sun shall not 
sinilt' thee by day, nor the moon by night' (Psalm 
exxi. fi). Eastern races believe firmly in the evil 
effects of moordight upon the human frame. Now 
moons, and full moons, and moonless heavens at 
tlu' conjunction, have ^en kept with ciTemonicH 


fourth lunar inansion, containing five stars, the 
princijuil of which is Aldebaraii. Iliudus have 
long ]n‘en awai’c of the astronomical facts of the 
inoons deriving its light from the sun, and by 
its positions fonning the days of the lunar month 
on which particular ceremonies are to be observed. 
In the latter case it is supposed to move in the 
Mundnla, tho sphere or orbit of tho sun, and 


and child-bearing was considertid great. Accord- 
ing to Egetle, the (ireenlanders btdieve that tho 
moon visits tlieir wives now and then ; and that 
staring long at it when at its full will make a 
maid pregnant. Amongst the Jews, according to 
Itabbi Abravaiiel, tlie full moon was believed to 
be lucky, and the other phases ilisustrous, and the 
belief of the Greeks and Romans was similar. 
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MOON. 


MOPLA,. 


The day of the full moon was by the Oreeks the Ho lies interred outside the walls of Balkh. Author 
beat for marriage. Hesiod, Aristotle, Lucilius, of Journey to Lake ManasaroVara, in Little 
Horace, Pliny, Galen, Lord Bacon, and others Tibet. His first attempt was made by way of 
have all made similar notices. — Winslow on Light; Chinese Tartary, and was described in the Asiatic 
Hindu Theatre ; Tod's Rajasthan, Researches. In this journey he made his way to 

MOON. Jap. A crest or arms, of which the the great plain between that and the Koueu Lun 
Japanese are as proud as any European noble. It chain, the situation of the sources of the Indus 
is worn on their dresses, on their armour, before and the Sutlej, and of the two remarkable lakes 
their gateways, and wherever it can be seen, of Ravan and Manasarovara. 

Before the Government House there is generally After traversing the mountains, Moorcroft and 
spread a grass tree or linen cloth, whi^ means his party arrived safely at Leh, by a route on 
* No admittance except on business.* The crest which no European had preceded them, and on 
on it has much the appearance of a clover leaf, his way he first determined the direction of the 
and is the * moon * of government. — Hodgson's upper parts and the sources of two of the three 
JNagasahij pp. 16, 22. great nvers of the Panjab, — the Beyah, Vipasa 

fiOON, ALEXANDER, author of a Catalogue or Hyphasis, and the Chandrabhaga or Chenab, 
of Indigenous and Exotic Plants growing in also the Acesincs or Ab-i-sin. A very small 
Ceylon. It is a bare list of names. Colombo portion of this tract, or the southern part of the 
1824. hill states of Kahalni*, Siikhet, and Kotoch, were 

MOON - FLOWER, Calonyction grandiflorum. crossed by Forster, but in a condition of personal 

It is restraint and danger which left him little leisure 

‘ the white moon-flower, such as shows for observation. About two centuries earlier 

On Screndib*8 high crags to those' (1624), the Jesuit missionary Andrada appears 

Who near the isle at evening sail, to have made his way from Srinuggur to the north 

Scenting her clove tree, in the gale. -Mason. ^^0 Himalaya into either Udakh, and in the 

MOONSTONE, a felspathic mineral, is a beginning of the 18th century (1715) the inia- 
partially decomposed orthoclase of little value, sionary Desidcri entered Kashmir by the Pir 
Some of the cat’s-eyes that are brought for sale by Panjal pass, and thence proceeded to Lhassa 
the Ceylonese are made of moonstone, and in* through Ladakh. The route from Kabul to 
Europe moonstone is often sold for opal. Bokhanv was, at the time when it was travelled 

Adularia is very abundant iu some parts of the by Moorcroft, new to European investigation, 
interior of Ceylon, particularly iu the neighbour- Goez, who travelled from Kabul to Kashgar, and 
hood of Kandy, where it is occasionally the pre- thence to China, in 1003, piissed over a portion 
dominating ingredient of the rock. — Mason. of it, but his account is concise and imperfect. 

MOOR, a term by which the Muhammadans of ‘ Before 1 quit Turkestan,* Moorcroft writes from 
the south of India were known all through the Bokhara, ‘I mean to penetrate into that tract 
18th and to the middle of the 19th century. In which contains probably the best horses in A'sia, 
the Hindustani dictionary by Captain Roebuck in but with which all intercourse has been suspended 
1813, that language was styled the jargon of the during the last five years. The experiment is full 
Moors. It is still used in Ceylon to designate of hazard, but le jeu vaut bien la chandelle,’ 
the Muhammadans there. The Tamil and Teling His life fell a sacrifice to his zeal. At Andkhui, 
people of the Peninsula call them Turk, Turku- where lie spent some days in effecting purchases, 
kara, Turka-vadu. The term Moor seems to have he w^ius taken ill with fever, and died, 
been handed down from the early Portuguese. Mr. Tiebeck, the last of Moorcroft ’s unfortunate 

Moor-man is the designation in Ceylon for a party, expired at Mazcir. A Haji attended him on 
race believed to be of Arab descent. The his death-bed, and he is laid in a small burying- 
establishment of a Muhammadan colony before ground westward of the town, under a mulberry 
the close of the 7th century is alluded to by tree. — Travtls in the Ilimaluyun Provinns. 
the author Beladeri in a Chronicle of the Arab MOORIES are blue cloths, principally njauu- 
Conquests in Europe and Asia. In their funerals, factured in the districts of Nellore. and at Cunatur 
the corpse, after being washed and sprinkled with in the Chingleput collectorate of Madras. They 
powder of sandal- wood, is borne in a coffin with- are 2 cubits in breadth and 28 long, and sold at 
out a bottom (its place being supplied by plaited from Rs. 2 to 7 each, according to their sizes, 
tapes), and carried on a bier decorated with Tliey are largely exported to tlie Straits of Malacca, 
flowers, which are afterwards planted on the MOPEN, a chief of the Kardar race of the 
grave. The procession is accompanied by mourners. Animallay Hills. 

The Moor-man of Ceylon seem of similar origin MOP-GIiA, a tribe who occupy the range of 
with the Moplah of Makbar and the Labbai of the hills between Thouk-ye-khat and Kaiinie creeks, 
south of the Peninsula. Throughout the Penin- skirting the Bghai race on the west. See Karen, 
sula, the uneducated of the European community IMOPLA, an energetic and prosperous race in 
continue to designate every Muhammadan os a considered) Ic numbers in the soutli of India; in 
Moor-man. — TennenVs Christianity ^ p. 35. a large portion of Malabar they form half the 

MOOR, Majou, an officer of the Bombay army, populations, and in the Malabar district their total 
who was present at Seringapatam. He wrote I number by census is not short of half a million ; 
Oriental Fragments, Hindu Ikiitheon, Huidu { Uiey are also numerous in Travancore and Canaro. 
Infanticide, Narrative of the Operations of Capt. i They are a good-looking race, sturdy, intelligent, 
Little’s Detachment and of the Mahratta Army and educated. They are perhaps, in industrious 
against Tipu Sultan. habits, not second to any population to be found 

MOORCROFT, WILLIAM, a Veterinary Sur- anywhere in India. They have comfortable, neat 
geon of the Bengal army, who travelled in Central two-storeyed houses and homesteads ; they have 
Asia, and after some days* illness died at Andkhui. ' most of the trade of the western coast in thdr 
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MOPLA. 


MORCHELLA. 


Iiandsy and are rapidly acquiring a larger and 
larger share in the land. They do not often seek 
public service. The name is supposed to be 
derived from the Maleala word Mapill^ liter- 
ally mother’s son. The intercourse with the 
Muhammadan merchants and seamen and Arab 
women of Western India seems to have been 
from the most ancient times. Abuzaid, writing 
A.i». 91 6y mentions that the more devout merchants 
of Siraf, when young men were on board, 
avoided sending their ships to Ceylon, as the 
women were very licentious ; and merchants 
would, when newly arrived, make advances to 
the daughter of a king, and she, with the know- 
ledge of her father, would go to meet him in some 
woody place. 

The Alopla of North Malabar follow the rule, 
as to property, of the Marumakkatayam, having 
in this respect conformed to Hindu usage in the 
times of the ascendency of the Hindus. The^ 
Mopla also take the wife of a deceased brother. 
The Mopla are sometimes called Jonakaii Mapilla 
(from Yavana, Greek), to distinguish them from 
the Nasraui (Nazarene) Mapilla, the Nestorian 
Christians of Malabar. On the south-east parts 
of the Peninsula they receive and accept the 
honorary designation of Labbai, from their habit 
of using in conversation the Arabic word Labek, 

* May it ple.'ise you,’ * I beg your pardon,’ when 
not apprehending a remark. 

Otlmr titular names of tljc Mo])la of Travaiicorc 
are Gurukal, Marakar, and Kowtan. The Chulia 
Mopla or Labbai of the south-east of the Peninsula 
arc called by the Tcling, Jonangi, Jonagar, Jona- 
kari. The Mopla wear a beard and moustache, 
cut tolerably close, and little or no hair on tho 
head. A linen skull-cap, covered by a varied- 
colouretl protects the crown ; and with the 
richer members of tin* sect, a white and gold 
pagri is wound around the head also. A loose 
flowing chemise, with gold or coloured threads 
worked round the borders, and a jacket of pink, 
blue, or elaborately-embroidere<l clotli of gold, 
with an under garment of scarlet or blue cloth, 
loose and short white cotton trousers, and wooden 
sandals, more or less iiaudsoinely decorated, com- 
plete the Mopla’s costume. He invariably carries 
a China folding umbrella, and wears a buuch of 
keys suspended by a string from his neck. In 
his liand, Hung over his shoulder, or tied round 
his w^aist, a smart Madras cotton liandkerchief is 


in their own hands, or leased it out to the Mopla 
at high rents, and then took advantage of legal 
rights to turn them out 

Small numbers of them with agrarian griev- 
ances, and sustained by religious fanaticism, have 
taken up arms, their favourite weapon being a 
knife. In 1849, after a series of oppressions 
inflicted on Hindus, the Moplas seized the pagoda 
of Munjerry, near Calicut, and slew a Bramnan 
priest at the very altar itself. Madras infantry 
were sent to dislodge them. Mr. Wyse and others 
who kept close to him were killed, and the 94th 
Queen’s came from Cannanore. The Moplas, 64 
in number, fought with the greatest fury, leaving 
their bodies on the field, for not one man 
escaped. 

In 1851, at Kaliatur, a burst of religious zeal led 
to the murder of Hindus, and they were attacked 
in their stronghold by Madras sepoys. The 94th 
had to be again summoned. But outrages took 
place in several other places at tho same time, 
and a wealthy Hindu and a Nair fell victims to 
Mopla attacks. They have had an Arab, called 
Taiigul, as their religious leader. 

MGR. Hind. A coronet. On two occasions 
the Rajput chieftain wears the mor or coronet, — 
on his marriage, and when going to die in battle, 
symbolic of his nuptials with the Apsara, or ‘fair 
of heaven.’ — Tod's Rajasthan. 

MOR ADA BAD, a town in the N.W. Provinces 
of British India, the headquarters of a revenue 
district, lying between lat. 28° 13' 45" and 29° 
45' 45" N., and long. 78“ 7' and 79° 2' 45" E. It 
is on the great Gangeiic plain. Gold is obtained 
in the sands of the river Beas, in those of the 
Guiuti river, at Jompole, and in sand in the 
Moradabad (listrict. Moradabad was founded by 
Rustum Khan, who governed Sumbul under 
Shah Jaban. He named it Rustumnuggur, but 
tliis offending the emperor, he altered it to 
Moradabad, after prince Morad, to whom, how- 
ever, he was opposed in the famous action on tho 
Chambal in a.d. 1G58, in which he lost his life. — 
KlUoL 

MORANG, a large building in which the un- 
married hilimen of Assam reside. Amongst tho 
Abor, that at Membu was 200 feet long, and had 
10 or 17 fireplaces. It is occupied nightly by all 
bachtilors in the village, both freemen and slaves, 
and with them a certain proportion of the married 
men are nightly on duty, so as to constitute 


always to bo seen. The Moida are giuiorally 
cleanly and well attired when they appear out of 
their houses and bazai-s. Their women dress in 
blue and white cotton cloths, an<l on feiist days 
arc sometimes gorgeous to behold, with rings of 
brass, silver, and copper, bracelets of blue, red, 
and black glass, tinselled wood and white 
inetid, ear-rings of lead, silver, and pinchbeck, 
and necklaces of a variety of materials. 

The Mopla in N. Malabar write Malealaiu 
with the Arabic character, but with additional 
vowel marks for e, o, di, and some of the conso- 
nants have additional d(>ts. In S. Malabar they 
use the idd Tamil character called vattohuttu. 

On several occasions since the west part of 
India came into the possession of Great Britain, 
tho Mopla have reiiuiretl to be coerced. They 
are known to possess much religious zeal ; but 
agrarian disputes have been a prominent cause of 
their outbursts. Hindu landlords kept the land 


together a suflicient available force for any con- 
tingency of attack, fire, or other public emergency. 

MORAR, headquarters of the Gwalior division 
of the Bengal army, situated in the state of 
Gwalior, Central India, in lat. 26° 13' 40" N., 
and long. 7H'^ H>' 30" E., on an affluent of tho 
Chambal river. The battlefield of Paiiniar is to 
the south of Gwalior, and that of Mahorajpur to 
the north. 

MORiLUl RAO, a Aiahratta commander of 
0000 soldiers, wli6 came to the assistance of 
Olive when besieged in Arcot. 

MOROIIKI.LA, the Morel. 


Ti-rh,Mu-rh, 
Sauia-rogh, . 
Kaiui'kaciiu, 
Kangach, . 


Chin. 

Hind. 


Kliat karwa, . 
Kanha-bichu, . 
Dirchhatra, 
Khuaib, . . . 


Hind. 


One of the fungi or mushrooms, some of which, 
belonging to the genera Agaricus, Morcliella, and 
Tuber, are edible. T. cebariuiu is the truffle. 
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MOKDEOAI. 


MOKINDA. 


The morel plants of the N.W. Himalaya are M. 
esculenta, Lim,^ and the M. semilibera. Morels 
are abundant in and near Kashmir, from which 
considerable quantities are, after drying, exported 
to the plains. Dr. Stewart noticed the morel 
growing fresh, at 6000 feet, near Ohamba. It 
is much eaten by natives, both fresh and dry, and 
is said to be preferred by them to the mushroom. 
Dried, it is a not unsatisfactory addition to a stew 
even for a European taste. A morel is found 
abundantly in the desert about Jhang, etc., and 
is said to be got near Hoshiarpur, etc., but the 
name of the species is not known. It is considered 
a great dainty by natives, and relished by Euro- 
peans. The morels which are brought from the 
Hazara country are large. The wholesome sorts 
of mushroom are said to be readily distinguished 
by being of a pink or flesh colour in the gills, 
changing to darker colour as they get older ; they 
have also a peculiar sweet smell; and another 
criterion of their being edible is the outer skin 
peeling off easily. With some teinperaiuents, 
however, mushrooms are always poisonous. M. 
deliciosa, Fr., is the M. gigaspora, Cooke. In the 
N.W. Provinces it is called Kharaira, Khooma, 
Khuinba, Khumbiir, Gumbir. — Powell; Jnffrey ; 
Hogg; Voigt; Stewart. 

ilORDECAI. Hamadnn, a town in Persia, is 
the ancient Ecbatana. It is impossible to conceive 
a more charming situation, a country better suited 
to live happily in, than Hamadan and its neigh- 
bourhood. The country is undulating, the soil 
rich, the water good, the climate singularly clear, 
hetdthy, and bracing ; with picturesque inountiiins 
at hand for retirement during the heats of summer. 
In the centre of Hamadan is the tomb of Bu Ali 
Bin Sina, and not far from it are those of Esther 
and Mordecai, which are held in great veneration 
by the Jews of the town, and kept in a perfect 
sUite of repair. On the dome over these tombs 
is an inscription to the effect that Eluis and 
Samuel, sons of Kaciiau, finished building this 
temple over the tombs of Mordecai and Esther 
on the 15th of the month Adhar 4474. The 
tombs are made of hard black wood, wliich has ' 
suffered little from the effects of time* during tin* • 
11^ centuries they have existed. They are (*overed I 
with Hebrew inscriptions, still very legible, of J 
which Sir John Malcolm has given the following I 
translation : ‘ At that time there was in the ! 
palace of Suza a certain Jew of the name of j 
Mordecai ; he w'as tiie son of Jair of Shiniei, who | 


was the sou of Kish, a Benjainite, for Mordecai | 
the Jew was the second of that inune under the 
king Ahasuerus, a man much distinguished among 
the Jews, and enjoying great consideration among I 
Lis own people, anxious for their welfare, anti | 
seeking to promote the peace of all Asia.’ The j 
traveller, unless told, would never recognise 
them luj tombs. The entry is by a low door, and ! 
the topibs occupy the whole of the internal space i 
to the ceiling, leaving only a very narrow passage 
for walking round the huge stone-like construction 
in the middle. Literally not an inch is left on 
the whitewashed wall on which the Jewish pil- 
grims of a thousand years have not inscribed 
their names.-— J/o/eo/wi’-s Persia ; FerrieVs Jouni. ; 
Porter's Tr. 

MOKE or Mudi. Kaun. A land measure, said 
to be of 45 gant’lia, each of feet square^ or 
about 1 j^ijth of an acre. 


MOREA CHINENSIS. Linn., Thnnh. 

Ixia Chinensif, L. | Pardanthup Obinensia, AVr. 
DuBbaha, . . . Brno. I Belameanda ahularmani, 
Duabiebundi, . , „ | Tam. 

A native of India and China. Th^ root is 
ground and applied to any part bitten by a cobra, 
and believed by the people of Southern India to 
prevent fatal consequences. The leaves are given 
to cattle that have eaten poisonous vegetables. — 
llortus Afalaharicus. 

MORESBY, Captain R., of the Indian navy, 
between 1828 and 1840 surveyed many islands in 
the Arabian Sea, and drew up a splendid series 
of charts of the Maidive Islands. Between 1830- 
34 he made an admirable survey of the Red Sea, 
assisted by Captain Elwon, with their officers, 
Haines, Carless, Grieves, Jones, Barker, and 
others, who subsequently surveyed other parts of 
the coasts of India. 

MOKETON ISLAND is 19 miles in length, 
and 4^ in greatest breadth ; its timber consists of 
Eucalypti, Banksiie, etc., with abundance of the 
cypress-pine (Callitris arenaria), a wood much 
prized for ornamental work. Moreton’Bay chest- 
nut is the Castanospermum Australe. Among 
its other plants arc three which merit notice, 
from their efficacy in binding down the drift-sand 
by their long trailing stems, viz. Ischacmum Itott- 
badlioide ; a handsome pink-flowered convolvulus 
(Ipomuia maritima), one stem of which measured 
15 yards in length ; and Hibbertia volubilis, a 
plant with largo yellow blossoms. Among the 
marine animals of Moreton Bay are two ctitacea 
of great interest. One of these is the Australian 
dugong (ilaiicore australis), which was at one 
time the object of a regular fishery, on account 
of its valuable oil. It frequents the Brisbuire 
river and the rnud fiats ot the harbour, and 
is har|>ooned by the natives, who know it 
under the name of Vung-un. The other is an 
undescribed porpoise. — MucgilUvray. 

MORIER, JAMES, author of a Journey through 
Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor to (^ui^tanti- 
nople in 180b-9 ; also of a Second Journey, 
between 1810 and 1816; and an Account of the 
Iliyats of J^*^sia. 

MOlilNDA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Cinchonacea), section GutUardeai. I'he 
following species are the princijial known to occur 
in the Phist Indies : — 

Muiiiula liuxb.y Chittiiyoii;,'-. 

M. bractoata, Ganjam, Andftimiu.E. Archijielago, 

M. citrifolia, X., Peniiihula, IVgu, MoIucc.ih, Guchin- 
Ghiiia. 

ISl. exBtrta, Roxb.^ Bun, Uch, Bengal. 

M, multitlora, Roxb,^ Berur. 

M. iiorsic.'ufolia, Rurh,^ JVgii. 

M. pubcBcenB, tSm., Britiuh India, Arauiitius. 

M. HipiiuTosa, Jitu-h.f Kamru[). 

M. tinctoi-ia, Roxb.y Uch, all India. 

M. tomentoHa, Hvyne. Dekhnn. 

M. luiibelluta, Jj.y Cuurtalluin, S. Kunkan. 

M. vagans, WalLy Giiina. 

The bark and root of M. tinctoria ami M. citrifolia 
in India, and M. (‘xserta in Burma, and the root 
of M. ternifolia in Mysore, are employed to form 
a very valuable reti dye, which is fixed with alum. 
Most of the red turbands of Madras are dyed with 
the root of the M. umhellata. The Karen prepare 
their red dye^ most usually from the roots of two 
or three sjiectes. M. citrifolia is cultivated by tho 
Burmese for a dye, but the Karen more cotiimouly 
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MOUINDA BUACTEATA. 


MOKINDA TlNCtOUlA. 


ube M. cxserta, the indigenous species. The 
colour, though not brilliant, is far more permanent 
thai\ many other colours. 

In many parts the roots of the M. umbcllata 
arc employed instead of chay-root in dyeing 
cotton yarn red, but the colour is neither so 
bright nor so durable. Dr. Heync thus describes 
the process : Take 8^ lbs. of white cotton yarn, 
and soak it in lbs. of gingelly oil, a strong lye 
made of the ashes of the milk-hedge, and the yarn 
steeped in it for four nights being dried in the 
sun during the day, it is then washed in brackish 
water and dried in the sun. 

Five seers (kutcha, ISJ lbs.?) of logara root 
finely powdered are put into a pot of water 
together with the yarn, and kept all night over a 
fire of cow -dung. In the morning it is taken 
out and dried in the sun ; the same process is 
repeated for two successive days and nights, | 
which completes the process. It is probable that I 
a superior dye might be obtained if the same 
niceties were observed as in dyeing with chay- 
root. In Sumatra, the outward parts of the rout, 
being dried, pounded, and boiled in water, afford 
n red dye, for fixing which the ashes procured 
from the stalks of the fruit and midribs of the 
Ic.ives of the coeuaniit me employed. Sometimes 
the bark or wtiod of the sariuiig tree is mixed 
with these roots. Marsden says tliat a species 
with broader leaves does wot yield any colouring 
nuitter, hut is commonly planted in the Malayan 
IVninsula and in Tulo Teiiang as a support to 
the j)epper vine.— ,* Ueyne; lioyk ; Mars- 
lii u ; II lUuiuiS ; I ’rc ; Tamlinsou. 

MOKINDA IlKArTFATA. Jioxh. i. p. 544. 

Kouch, .... ItKNu. I Yttiyoe? Mhan-bin, ItUHM. 

A small tree witli large shining leaves, native 
of Oanjmn, the Andamans, the Philimniies, 
M<»huTaK, <‘omnKm throughout Pegu, and culti- 
vated about J^houngye houses. Its wood, of a 
bright yellow colour, is found in tlie Bengal hazuirs 
iijider the name of rouch, and is valuable as afTord- 
itig a bright yellow dye. — Af^Ckllaml ; 

MOKINDA CITlUKOIdA. Liun. j 

y.ii y<n‘, Mhiin bin, BntM. Aliu-gaha, . . . 

Nn j»ji Iih;.-, Nyfiligyt-f, ,, ; Mauj.r i>avatt:iy, . T\M. 

Al, Acli, Ak, . . lliNO. Nunanmrain, . „ 

Jlcngndo, . . . ’ Mntldi, Muliigu, Tr*.. 

iiaitondi, . . . Maimi. ^ Toguru, ... 

Kada pilva, , . M.M.r Al.. 

This small tree grows in many parts of itiiii.sli 
Inrlia, and in the islands of the Arehij»elago, botlr 
wihl and cultivated, and its bark and root bark 
are used to dye red. It is grown in the N.W. 
J*ruvim‘<‘s only in the black soils ealled Kabar and 
Mar. It in not prt)ductive till tin; third year of 
iU growth. When ripe, the roots are dug <*ut of 
the ground with narrow pickaxes, every eare 
being taken to save from injury the small rool.s, 
the bark or skin of which yields the most valuable 
portion of the dye; the roots when dug up are 
sorted into three kinds, according to the fiiieiies.s 
uf the fibre.s. , 

'J’he c(»louring inatti r reside.s iinncipally in the 
bark of the roots, which are hmg ami slender, 
and the small pieces are the l)est, fetxdiiiig 8s. lu 
lOs. a iiiauml. It is expoitc<l in huge (juantities 
froiii Malabui totiujerut and the iiortheni j)ait8 
of lliiidustaiu but sehhiiu fimls its way to Europe. 
Most of the Madias reil turbands are dyed with 
this Hiibstuiicc. 


The produce of the Mysore cquntry and Bundeb 
khand are most prized. It is employed also to 
assist more expensive dyes in giving a red colour 
to yarn and cloth ; the red thread used iu carpet- 
making ^ entirely dyed with it. It is not an 
exliausting crop, and is usually followed by grain. 
The small white fiowers have a very sweet scent, 
and the tree would thrive well and be ornamental 
iu compounds. It is usually grown as a prop and 
shade for the pepper vine and coffee tree. The 
wood is- of a deep brownish-yellow, is easily 
worked, is common, and little, if at all, inferior to 
Nauclea cordifolia. It makes tolerable planks, 
but apjH'ara never to be so used on the Bombay 
side, except for door-shutters and such like. It 
must be borne in mind that the use of mineral 
mordant in the native process is unknown, and, 
with the exception of weak lye made from the 
ashes of some of the plants of the jungles, no 
I other application is made beyond the simple solu- 
[ tion of the extract from the wood itself. — Dra. 
j Wiyhty Ho'xh.y Gibson; Mr. Ilohdt. 

j MOKINDA EXSERTA. Roxh. 

Bun-uch, . . . Beno. Mogilli, .. .. Tel. 

Mban bin? . . . Burm. Togari mogilli, . . ,, 

Myau, Nya? . . ,, 

A small tree of the Circars, of Bengal, Berar, 
and Burma ; its yellow wood, hard and useful, is 
fit for fancy work, and does not warp. M. brac- 
teata and ibis are only found about Phoungye 
houses iu a cultivated state. — Roxh. ; Voiyf ; 
Beddome. 

MOKINDA MULTIFLOKA. Roxh. 

Achiufil of . . Berau. 1 A1 of . . . . Nagpur. 

Much cultivated for its dye about Nagpur, 
through Rajputami, pi inci pally near Kobih, and 
all over Harowtee. 'i’ho plant is allowed to 
remain three* years in the ground, and then the 
roots are taken up and dried. The dye is a fine 
turkey red. It is very plentiful. One miuind 
co.sta HI rupees. — Roxh.; Mr. Rohde; Irvine. 

MOltl NDA TINCTOKIA. Roxh. 

AI, Ucli, Ach, . . Hind. Muliigu chetiu, Tel. 
lh:hyutu, .... Sansk. Luagru, Tagui u, . ,, 

Miiddi cht'itu,. . Tkl. 

A small tree, supposed by Colonel Beddonu* to 
be the same as Al. citrifolia in its wild stale. 
Extreme Iieight 8(1 feet, circumference 2A feet. ^ 
Height from ground to the intei'section of the 
liist branch, 10 feet. Its gieen fruit is pi<*kle<l or 
eaten in cunies. it is in flower and fruit tin* 
greater part, if not the whole, of the year, it is 
pretty common in every part of India, is largely 
cultivated at Ganjam, Gumsur, Bundi, Kotih, 
Gurgaon, IMiilibeei, and Mi'war. Its rotd bark is 
used as a red dye, and its wood fi)r gun-Ktocks. In 
the ('ircaiH the dyers usi* the bark of the fresh roots 
bruised and gently boiled in water for a short 
time. The cloth or yarn is prepared in a cohl 
infusion of the powdered gall of Terinhuilia 
chebulu ill milk and water. It is then dried and 
jnuislene«l with alum water, and again dried, and 
receives fr<»m the aliove ileeoclioii a pretty bright 
but fugitive red. Tin* woods of all tiie species of 
inoriiidu are beautiful, hard, and durable, and 
exci'llent for gun stocks. That of this species 
possesses all these qualities, is variegated ainl 
white, and is ernploytHl for gun-stocks iu prefer- 
ence I/O all oilier kinds. The llowera are very 
! fragrant. — Drs. Roxh,. Jri'ine, Voiyf. 




MORINDA TOMENTOSA. 


MORRHUA VULGARIS. 


MORINDA TOMENTOSA. Heyne, M. mudia, 
llam, Manjanati, Maleal. A very common 
Travancore tree, attaining a height of 20 to 00 
feet. Its timber is of a yellow colour, and is used 
for variouB economical purposes. The inner 
wood of the older trees furnishes a dye. — Useful 
Plants, 

MORINDA UMBELLATA. Lmn. 

M. padavara, Jtus. | M. soandens, Jtoxh. • 

Nya, Burm. Kliba, . . . .Sansk. 

Patangi vriksha, . Cam. Nuna marani, . . Tam. 

Ohota al, • . . Dukh. Mulu-gudu, . . . Tel. 

Maug-kudu, . Malay. 

A trailing creeping plant which grows in the 
western parts of the Peninsula of India, at Court- 
allum, in Malabar, and in the S. Konkan. 

MORINGA AFTERA. USk The Yessur of 
the Arabs, a native of Sennaar, Cairo, and Pales- 
tine. The seed yields the oil of ben, much used 
by perfumers and by watchmakers, as it neither 
grows rancid nor freezes readily ; s^s acrid, and 
used as a rubefacient. They are* also said to 
be purgative and emetic in small quantities. — 
O^Skaugh, 

MORINGA PTERYGOSPERMA. Gxrtn. 

Hyperanthera moringa, Vahl. 

Moriaben, Ban, . Arab. ; Sainga, Saigut, . Mahr. 
Hub-ui-ban (seed), ,, Murinna, . . Maleal. 

Buhanjana, . . . Beno. Bajua, .... Perm. 

Da-tha-lwon, . . Burm. Sigru, .... Sanhk. 

Dha-iie cha, . , „ Ban murangay, . Singh. 

Nugga, Nugge-gida, Cam. Muruugai inaram,. Tam. 
Muiigay*ki-jhar, . Dukh. Munaga chettu, . Tel. 

This is the horse-radish tree, very abundant all 
over British India, Burma, and the Malay Penin- 
sula. The leaves, flowers, and seed - vessels are 
used in curries. The roots have precisely the 
flavour of horse-radish, and in India are sub- 
stituted for it. The gum aud bavk are used in 
native medicine ; the oil is aperient, and is much 
used by the native doctors in gout aud rhcumatisin ; 
and they prescribe the green root as a stimulant 
ill paralysis and in interroittents, in scruple dos(‘8, 
and use it also in epilepsy aud hysteria. The 
seeds are also used internally for tlieii* pui^geut 
and stimiilaiiiig virtues. In Jamaica the wood is 
used for dyeing a blue colour. An oil is obtained 
from the seeds, po88eB.sed of the same qualities us 
the oil of ben, the product of the M. aptcia. Tiie 
delicate perfumes of flowers ai*e often retained by 
the bell oil, by pouring it over the flowers, or 
strewing layers of the flowen* for about four 
hours over cotton soaked in the oil. In the West 
Indies it is used as a salad oil. A compound 
infusion of Sohanjaua represents a similar infusion 
of hoise-radish. A compound spirit of iSohan- 
jana is stimulant in a dose of from two to four 
fluid drachms in water. Its gum is obtiiiiied in 
large quantity, does not dissolve iii water, re- 
sembles in some respects gum - tragacuiith, fur 
which it may probably be substituted. It exudes 
freely whenever an incision is made in the bark. 
It is used by the natives in headache, niixcil with 
milk and rubbed on the temples, and is also 



MOK-MOUAU, a religious sect loeaWd in Siam. 
— daptain Hanna y, 

MOROCARPUS LONGIFOLIUS. lUime, 

DebregouBia velutina, O, | Urticiw vcm ucubu, Atoun, 
Ceiiocuphahis niveus, W, | U. longifulia, litn in. 
CuBBilovl, . . • • iSiNini. 


Common in the Central Province of Ceylon, 
at an elevation of 1000 to 3000 feet, and called 
gass-dool. The Singhalese make fishing-lines of 
its bark. — Thw, p. 261. 

MOROCARPUS WALLICHIANUS. Thw. 

D&breguaBia Wallichiana. i Urtioa leucophylla, Wall, 

A tree of 15 to 20 feet high, grows at Hautani, 
in the Central Province — Thw, En, PI, Zeyl, 

MOROCCO or Marocca, the Marakash of the 
Arabs, a country of 800,000 square miles, at the 
N.W.. extremity of Africa. The dominant race 
are Moors. Berber, Shellok, Arab, Negro, 
Christians, aud Jews are numerous. All the 
mercantile and artisan transactions are carried on 
by Jews. These reside in the Mellah quarter, 
and are obliged to wear black clothes. It is the 
ancient Mauritania, and has been successively 
under the swi^ of the Romans, Vandals, Greeks, 
and Arabs, m the 11th century it fell under the 
Fatimite khalifa, and in the 16th century under 
the sherifs, descendants of Mahomed, who are 
still reigning. It has a population of about eight 
millions, but Bebm and Wagner only esUmato 
6,140,000,— 

Berber, . . . 2,300,000 Jew, . . . *. 340,000 
Shellok, . . . 1,450,000 Negro and Abid, 120.000 
Moor, .... 3,550,000 OhristianB, .... 300 
Arab 740,000 Renegades, .... 200 

The Arabs of Morocco are the Moors of Spain, 
the Saracens of France, tall graceful sons oi the 
Arabian desert, courteous, brave, hospitable, and 
confiding, — descendants of the conquerors who, 
in the first ages of the Hijira, propi^ated the 
religion of Mahomed, crossed the Straits of 
Gibraltar, destroyed the Gothic chivalry, reigned 
in Spain for 700 years, invaded France, devaii- 
tated Italy, and pillaged the suburbs of imperial 
Rome. When the last Arab king submitted to 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and the Moorish palaces 
of Grenada were surrendered to the Christiana, 
the old conquerers went back to Africa and 
resumed their noiuade life. In Tripoli, the Arab 
hue monopolized the country. In Tunis the 
native reappeais in a smaller proportion, and in 
Morocco he is vei’y scarce. Tlio Berber and 
Shellok are untamed warlike tribes dwelling in 
the mountains ; when possible, rovers of the 
sea, claiming fanciful origins, but impatient of 
any subjection. I'hey are the, same race wh()m 
the French cull Kabyle and Zouave. The Moor 
are little idle men, who grow fat from indolence. 
They are lowhnultTS, tniders, dwellers in cities, 
avaricious, perfidious, cowardly, cringing, and 
insolent. The Riff dwellers of Kalliya, Caj^e Tres 
Forcas, correspond to the Arab Sahali on the 
Red Sea coast, the name Riff being evidently 
from Ripa, a bank. The towns of Mcquenez on 
the north, ami Morocco on the south, are the chief 
cities. — Calafaga. 

MOROCCO LEATHER. 


Maruquiii Fu. Safiaii, .... Rus. 

Biitltiitii, , . . . (iKii. Marruciui, .... Bl*. 

Mtu'i'ucvliiiio, . . It. 


A fine kind of leather prepared of skins of 
goats ill llie Levant, Barbary, Spain, etc. It is of 
VHiiouK eolours, ami is used for lining carriages, 
chiiirs^ ill the binding of books, etc. — AtCulloch's 
HU t, j». HU!). 

MORRIlUA VULGARIS, the common cod. 
Ill New Riigluiul (he inU'slineH are cut into ribbon 
iHiiigiuss. hi ha-land also the cod is said to yield 
H6 



MORRIESON. 


MORUS. 


isinglasB, bo also the ling (Lota molva) ; but Mr. 
Yarrell informed Mr. Rojrle that he had no reason 
to believe that isinglasB is bo prepared. See Air- 
bladder; Fish; I^glaas; Sounds. 

MORRIESON; In the yeaiB 1812-1818, that 

S ^rtion of the Sunderbans lying between the 
oogly river and the Bara Punga was surveyed 
by two young brothers, lieutenants in the 
Honourable Companv's army. Their names were 
Hugh Morrieson, of the 4th Regiment Native 
Infautry, who is supposed to have died of jangle 
fever at Jessore^ contracted whilst surveying in 
this unhealthy tract, and W. E. Morrieson, of the 
Bengal Enraeers, who was killed by a grape shot 
upon the 3d of January 1815, at a place called 
Jitghur, in an unsuccessful attack upon the 
Gurkhas. — Cal, Review, p. 15. 

MORRISON, father and son, eminent Chinese 
scholars. The father wrote a Chinese Dictionary, 
the son a Compendious Description of Chinese 
Producta The fatlier, liobert Morrison, was 
born at Morpeth on the 5th January 1782, and up 
to 1798 was a boot-tree maker with his father. 
In 1801 he began to learn Latin, in 1803 he com- 
menced the study of theology, and the following 
year he joined the London Missionary Society. 
In Jaimary 1807 he was ordained a missionary to 
China, for which be embarked on the Slst of that 
month by way of America. He dressed and ate 
like the Chinese, and in 1809 was appointed Chinese 
translator to tee E. I . Company. His Anglo-Chinese 
Dictionary was published by the E. I. Company 
at an expense of £12,000. He died at Canton on 
tee Ist August 1834, in his 63d year. He com- 

E leted a Dictionary and a Grammar of the Chinese 
inguage, and a version of the Bible in the Chinese 
tongue. He was buried at Macao. His son 
succeeded him as interpreter to the British, and 
did not long survive his father. 

MORTY ISLAND, close to the N.E. point of 
Gilolo, has about 56 species of land birds, among 
whicii are the kingfisher, Tanysiptera doris ; the 
honeysucker, Tropidorrhyucus fuscicapillus ; and 
Lycocorax morotensis, a large crow-like starling, 
not yet found on Gilolo, only 25 miles distant. — 
Wall. ii. p, 6; llormhuryh ; Bikmore. 

MORUNG, the Nepal name for the Terai, west 
of the Mechi river. 

MORUS, a gonna of plants belonging to Uie 
natural order Urticacem. The chief K. Indian 
species known : — 

Morus alba, Xr., all Southern Asia. 

M, atropurpurea, Moxb., China, India. 

M. bifaria, Wall, t 
M. Cashmeriana, Roi/le, Kashmir. 

M. Indioa, X., Bengal. 

M. laivigata, Wall,, Nopal, Saharunpur. 

M. multioaulis, Peroitet, China. 

M. nigra, X., l*crsia, Egypt. 

M. paniculatn, Roxh., Moluccas. 

M. rubra, X., introduced into India, Bengal. 

M. Bcaiidenii, Wall., China. 

M. Herrata, Roxb., China. 

M. tatarica, Pall., cultivated in British India. 

M. viridis. Buck,, Patna. 

Several species are cultivated on account of 
their fruit, but still more for their leaves as food 
for the silk- worm. The bark of the white mulberry 
seems from very early times to have been made 
into paper in China. Marco Polo informs us that 
* tee Grand Khan oausea tee bark to be stripped 
from these mulberry trees, the leaves of which are 
used for feeding silk> worms, and takes from it that 


thin rind which lies between the coarse bark and 
the wood of the tree. This being steeped, and 
afterwards pounded in a mortar until reduced to 
a pulp, is made into paper, resembling that which 
is made from cotton.’ The bush estivation of 
the mulberry in Bengal, for feeding silk-worms, 
consists in planting cuttings, which, as they 
grow, are cut down about four times in the year, 
in order to produce young leaves for the success- 
ive broods of silk -worms. The bark separates 
when the cut stems are steeped in water, and 
when pounded up, the greater part of the muci- 
laginous matter passes off, leavmg a mass having 
much of the gooa qualities of linen rag half-stuff. 
In China, although the leaf of the common mul- 
berry is the priuci^l object of its culture, the 
fruit is eaten, and the wood burned for the 
lamp-black used in making ink. Morus alba and 
M. nigra grow equally well in the Dekban; 
the white, growing to a very large tree, shedding 
its leaves before the hot season. The red mul- 
berry bears fruit in the rains, as well as the black. 
Silk-worms may be fed on its young fresh leaves, 
although the leaves of the white are preferred. It 
grows from seed or cuttings. M. alba, atropur- 
purea, Indies, nigra, rubra, and tatarica are all 
grown in China, but M. alba and M. nigra are 
thQ general favourites, and many varieties have 
been . obtained by cultivation ; the sban-sang or 
hill mulberry, the kin-sang or golden mulberry, 
the ki-saug or fowl mulberry, and the i-sang or 
Morus tatarica, are all grown. The white species 
produces little fruit. An epiphyte grows on the 
mulberry tree in China. It is called sang-shang- 
ki-sang, and its woody branches are highly prized 
as a medicine in the pregnant and puerperal 
states. M. alba, Cashmeriana, Indica, l»vigata, 
and tatarica grow in the hills up to Kashmir, 
5000 feet, where they abound, and to 7000 feet 
on tee Chenab. Thomson mentions it in parts of 
Tibet at over 9000 feet. From the accounts by 
Dr. Bellew and others, nine or ten kinds would 
appear to abound in parts of Afghanistan. Some 
of tlic trees attain to large size ; specimens of 10 
and 12 feet girth are not very uncommon, and 
Dr. Stewart noted one of 16 feet in the Salt 
Range. The wood of old trees is strong and 
useful, and is much, employed for construction, 
implements, etc., in parts where the tree is 
common. About Peshawur it is the stiiplc ordi- 
nary timber. The fresli twigs are in Kashmir used 
for tying loads. 

The Japanese make abundance of a paper as 
well for \yriting and j)rinting as for tapestry, 
handkerchiefs, packing cloths for goods, etc. It 
is of different qualities, and some of it is as soft 
and flexible our cotton cloth. Indeed, that 
used for handkerchiefs might be juistaken for 
cloth, so far as toughness and flexibility are con- 
cerned. The materials of which it is made is the 
bark of Morus papyrifera, now trausferred to the 
genus Broussonelia. In December, after the tree 
has shed ite leaves, they cutoff the branches about 
three feet in length, ami tic them up in bundles. 
They are then boiled in a lye of ashes in a covered 
kettle, till the bark is so slirunk that half an inch 
of the wood may bo seen projecting at either end 
of the branch. When they have become cool, 
the bark is stripped off and soaked in water 
three or four bourn until it bt eomes soft, when 
the fine black skin i.s bcrupoil off with a knife. 
7 



MORUS ALBA. 


MOSCHUS MOSCHIFERUS. 


The coarse bark is then separated from the fine. 
The new branches make the finest paper. The 
bark is then boiled again in fresh lye, continually 
stirred with a stick, and fresh water from time to 
time is added. It is then put in a sieve and 
taken to a brook, and here the bark is incessantly 
stirred until it becomes a fine pulp. It is then 
thrown into water, and separates in the form of 
meal. This is put into a small vessel with a 
decoction of rice and a species of Hibiscus, and 
stirred until it has attained a tolerable consist' 
ence. It is then poured into a large vessel, from 
whence it is taken out and put in the form of 
sheets on mats or layers of grass straw. These 
sheets arc laid one upon another witli straw 
between, and pressed to force the water out 
After this they are spread upon boards in the 
sun, dried, cut, and gathered into bundles for 
sale. This paper will better endure folding, and 
last longer than that of Europe. — American 
Expedition ; O'Sh, ; Itoyle ; IVilliamit ; Riddell ; 
SmitJi ; Stewart ; Thomson ; Bellew, 

MORUS ALBA. Linn, 

Safcibtut, . Bkno., Hind. I Tukhlu, . . Kashmir. 
Tut, Shah tut, ,, n I 

Cultivated in hluropc, and in all the south and 
cast of Asia, for its leaves, which are plucked to 
feed the silk-worm. M. alba has many forms, 
which have received specific names, viz.— 

Byzantina, Sick \ Morettiana, Jacqinn. 

(Uiiucnsis, Bert. muUicaulis, Perot, 

Indica, Linn, I nervoaa, Del. 

Italica, Poir. j pabularia, Jacquin, 

Jai)onica, Nois. j pumila, Nois. 

lutifoUa, Poir, tatarica, Linn. 

luacruphylla, Morcit. 1 tortuoua, Audih. 

M. Indica yields a black fruit. It has been 
very extensively planted in California ; an acre 
supporting 700 to 1000 trees, producing, when 
five years old, 5000 lbs. of leaves fit for food. On 
this quantity 140,000 worms can be raised, from 
which ova, at a. net profit ranging from 1180 to 
11240 per acre, will be obtained by the work of 
one person. — lioxb. ; Voigt; Von Mncller. 

MORUS ATROPURPUREA. Roxh. 

M. rubra, Linn, 1 Shatciot, . . . DUKII. 

This species of inulberry from China produces 
a very agreeable and valuable black berry, 2 inches 
long, in great quantities. — Roxh. ; Ma.son. 

MOliUS INDICA. Linn. 

Po sa, .... Bi;um. Tootu, .... San.sk. 
Toot, . . Dukh., Hind. Itata-onibilla, , Sinch. 

Bubiburam, . . Malay. Curnble-pullum, . Tam. 

A small tree with long tapering leaves some- 
tiines lobed ; fruit dark -red, used for making tarts; 
is found in Southern India ; is largely cultivated 
in Bcngjil to feed silk-wonns ; has a delightful 
fruit, considered by the natives as cooling and 
aperient. — lioxb.; Riddell; Ainslie. 

MORUS LiEVIGATA. Walt. Tut, Hind. 
Crows in Ne|)al and Saliarunpur. Attains a large 
size; wood excellent. — Wall. 

MORUS MULTI CAULIS. Perottet. M.cucul- 
lala, JSona/ons. Grows in China, the Philippine 
Archipehigo, and in India, to which it has been 
introiiuced. It will probably soon displace the 
white mulberry for feeding silk-worms. The 
eultivatioii of M. muUicaulis and M. Sinensis has 
been largely extended in the Pan jab. — Voigt; 
Stewart. 


MORUS NIGRA. Linn. The black mulbeit-y 
tree of S. Russia and Persia, yields a pleasant fruit 
and leaves for silk-worms. M. atropurpurea, Roxb,^ 
is an allied variety. — Von Mueller, 

MORUS PARVIFOLIA. RoyU. 

Ful, Kurun, . . . Tanj. ( Tut, Tutri, . . . Panj. 

This small tree is found in the Sutlej valley 
between Rampur and Sungnain at an elvation of 
4000 to 7000 feet ; it occurs wild in the plains of 
the Eastern Panjab, and grows up to 5000 feet in 
Kashmir, etc. Its fruit does not appear to be 
valued. Wood highly esteemed. It is cultivated ; 
foliage prized for cattle. — Stewart ; Cleghorn. 

MORUS SERRATA. Roxb., Wall. 

Krun, Krum, Chun, Hind. | Chimu,Kimu, Soa, Sutlsj. 

This tree is common in many parts of the 
Panjab, Darjiling, Himalaya, from 2600 to 9000 
feet. It grows to a large size, trees of 10 and 12 
feet girth being not uncommon. Dr. Stewart 
had seen several over 20 feet ; and at Barmoor, in 
Chamba, he saw a magnificent specimen of 28 
feet girth. Its fruit is not much valued. Its 
wood is yellow and strong, but is subject to tlie 
attacks of worms. It is used iu construe tion, and 
for ploughs, trouglis, toys, etc. The twigs are in 
some parts largely lopped for fodder. — Stewart ; 
Brandis. 

MOSCIIIDAC, a genus of mammals of the order 
Ungulata. Moschus mcmimna is the musk deer 
of Ceylon. 

MOSCHUS MOSCHIFERUS. Linn. 

M. sutur.atus, Hodgson. M. leucogaster, Hodgson. 
M. chrybogastcr, Ilodgs. 

Hontle, Baikal-Tungus. Saiga, , . Lake Baikal. 
Daehija, Ckuta Tunous. Bjo», .... OsTiAK. 
Xe, Cbo hiang, . . (.uin, Cifar, Toorgo, . Tartar. 
Kasturn, . . . Hind. Lag, Lawa, . . . Tib. 

Kutlavi, . , Kalmuk. (Jlno, Altnh, Tib.-Tangut. 

Bella, . . . Kanawah. Kaborga, Yenimei-Russ. 

Rouz, , . , Kashmir. Taanja, Ykniski-Tunous. 

liibjo, . . . Ladakh. 

The musk deer is found from Siberia through 
Central Asia to the Himalaya. In these moun- 
tains it is found at great elevations, in summer 
rarely below 8000 feet, and us higli as the limits 
of the forest. It is solitary, living in retired 
spots near rocks, or in the depths of the forest. 
It is easily traced by the heaps of dung on 
j its runs, for it is partial to localities, and both 
I in habits and general appearance has a great 
afihiity to the hare. Adams sometimes found it 
by following up its trail through the copse across 
th(^ grassy glade into a little dell, where the in- 
difTereiit creature might have been seen feeding 
within a few yards. The mode of its progression 
is remarkable, and comprises a series of spasmodic 
leaps, while now and then it stops to rcconuoitre, 
or, walking a few feet, resumes these fantastic 
movements. The musk is most sought after 
during the rutting season in autumn. Adams 
repeateiily examined the contents of the glands 
at other seasons, but except a rank, offensive 
odour from the dark pigmentary substance con- 
tained iu them, he could uot discover a trace of 
musk. 

Moquin Tandon describes the glauds as con- 
sisting of two oval pyriform sacs of unequal size, 
whicli open into the preputial gioove bv two large 
orifices. ’Those of the adult male are from 3 to 5 
inches in length ; those of the female are some- 
what less developed. In the living nniioal the 
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castoreum is an almost fluid substance of a strong, 
penetrating, and nearly fetid odour. When dried, 
the sacs have a dark-brown colour and wrinkled 
appearance. The market value of each bag is 
from £1 to £1, lOs. — Adnim^' Naturalist in India; 
Jerdoii^ Mammals. 

MOSEILAMA, an opponent of Mahomed. Ho 
wrote Buggesting a combined action and division 
of the conquests: ‘Moseilama the apostle of God, 
to Mahomed the apostle of God — Now let the 
earth be half mine and half thine? ’ The reply 
was: ‘Mahomed the apostle of God, to Moseilama 
'the liar — The earth is God’s, he giveth it to 
such of his servants ns ho pleaseth, and they 
who fear him shall prosper.^ lie was kdlcd at 
the battle of yemama. 

MOSES, a leader of the Hebrew race, known 
amongst Muhammadans jis the prophet Musa or 
Hazrat Musa, also as the Kalain-Allah or mouth- 
piece of God, and as the author of the five books 
which they style Taurait. His Egyptian name 
means Son of the Water, Ho was brought up in 
the neighbourhood of Heliopolis, the chief seat of 
Egyptian philos^hy. On leaving the city of the 
Sun, called in Coptic Ramoses, in Greek Holio- 
rKilis. he fled to the desert. Moses eubsoquontly 
led the Israelites out of Egypt. - Sharpes 
Kgtfpt. 

MOSES OF CHORENE wrote a little after 
A.D. 440, and probably drew fium earlier authors. 
He speaks of Jenasdan (i.c. Ohinistan or China 
land) as a great plain country east of Scythia, at 
the extremity of the known world, and occupied 
by a wealthy and civilised jx'ople of character so 
eminently pacific as to deserve to be called not 
merely friends of peace, but friends of life. Their 
country then furnished an abundance of silk, in- 
somuch that silk dresses, so rare and costly in 
Armenia, were there common to all classes. — 
} m/c, Cathai/^ i. p. 83. 

MOSLIM, properly Muslim, a term by which 
Muhammadans in Asia designate themselves ; it is 
derived from the Arabic word JSalam, he gave 
safety, peace ; and hence Muslim, a person who is 
saved, the plural of which is Muslimin, ordinarily 
writt<*n Musalmaii, and for the feminine Musal- 
inani. 

MGSQUhi, the place of jmblic worship amongst 
Miihaminaduiis. The Jama Masiid is the chief 
mosque of the city, where gmieral service is held 
every Friday. The word is derived from the 
Arabic Masjid or Masgid. It is generally a square, 
with three walls so built that looking to the back 
wall the worshipper faces Mecca. The Kazi or 
other preacher stands on a mimbar, a small dais 
with three steps built against the back wall. The 
first mosque of the Muhammadans was erected by 
Mahomed at Medina; shortly afterwards, when 
ho entered Mecca as a conqueror, he destroyed 
the idols of the Arab pantheon, and purified that 
venerable building of its abominations. He had 
probably observed in Syria the two forms appro- 
priated by the Christians to their places of wor- 
ship, the cross and the basilica; he therefore 
preferred a square to a parallelogram ^ some authors 
say with, others without, a cloister, for the prayers 
of the saving faith. At length, in the reign of El 
Walid (about a.u. 00), the cupola, the niche, and 
the minaret made their api>earanco, and what is 
called the Sn-mcimic style nccamc the order of the 
Muhammadan world. 


Several of the mosques of India are of large 
dinionsions. One in Hoinbay would hold 4000 
worshippers. The mosque at (h)n8tantinoplo 'was 
originally the St. Sophia Church of the Christians. 
It is the largc.st building in the world. One in 
the Ahmadabad collectorate was built by lialol 
Khan Kazi at an expense of I lakh of rnpe<*s, 
about the 13th century. Tin* Khan Masjid, built 
about the 12th century, and the Jama Masjid, eiich 
cost al)out 2 lakhs. The Jama Masjid at Cham- 
panir, in Gujerat, is said to have been built by 
Afuhammad Shah A.D. 1484. It is of white Band- 
stone, beautifully cut and set. 

The mosque at Ajmir was commenced a.d. 
1200, and completiHl by Altarnsh 1210-1236, and 
is called the Arhai din ka jhompra. It was con- 
structed from a Jaina temple. Its courtyard has 
a screen of seven inches, on which Cufic and 
Togra inscriptions are interwoven with archi- 
tcctuml decorations. A mere mention inuHt be 
made of the tomb at Sipri near Gwalior ; and 
that of Slier Shah near Sassoran in Shahabad ; at 
Jaunpore (Jonpur), the Jama Masjid and Lai 
Darwaza Masjid ; at Ahmadabad, the Jama 
Masjhl and other mosques ; and tombs and 
mosques at Sirkej and Rutwa; the Jama Masiid 
at Cambay, erected a.d. 1325, in the tiim^ ot 
Mahmud Shah Ghori ; the tomb of Mahmud 
Begurra near Kaira ; at Mandu, the great mosque, 
the Dharmsala, the Jahaz Mahal ; in Bengal, the 
Kadam Rasul mosque, the Minar at Gaur, and 
the Adina ' e at Malda. 

In Egypt /. are matted or carpeted, ami 

over is spread thfe chandni, a carpet of white cott/on 
cloth. In India, the ordinary flooring is of stone 
slabs, and usually the sole object to be seen is a 
small pulpit niche, the mihrab, and near to it the 
mimbar or three steps built on the wall next to 
Mecca, on or near which the Kazi, Mulvi, or 
Imam stand. There is nothing to distract the 
worshipper’s attention, and every one seems 
absorbed in devotion. The Rev. Norman M‘Leod, 
D.D. (Eastward, p. 67), alludes to this, and siiya 
that the whole service imparts the impression of 
worship to an unseen God. It is perhaps some- 
thing in their character, either originm or ac- 
quired, or in their faith, or perhaps to their 
being accustomed to a more out-of-door life, that 
enables them so entirely to abstract themselves 
from their ordinary avocAtions, and to engage 
with such reverent earnestnesB in pniyer. But 
every traveller in the east will see Muhammadans 
spread their carpets on the ground, or place their 
staff or sword in front of them, and bend tlieir 
knee in lowly homage to their Maker, and, in all 
the bustle of a crowded baz;ir, or on ship board, 
remain apparently as much abstracted as if in a 
desert. Muhammadanism, adds the reverend 
author, owes its origin to Judaism and Christianity : 
like them is derived from Abraham, and is the 
worship of the one God ; and Christians, he thinks, 
are apt to undervalue the good obtained from its 
divinely-reflected beams, which in some degree 
irradiate spots that would otherwise be in outer 
darkness. Muhammadanism was perhaps seen in 
its brighter aspects at Baghdad during the khalifat, 
and at Cordova, to wliich Christians repaired for 
a liberal education. But, in India, it has ever 
been a mere ritualistic worship, with certain 
dogmatic formulae in Arabic words, the meanings 
of which arc known to very few even of those 
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acquainted with the words themselves. Umar chest or thorax (the heart is seen, obscurely 
Khayyam says, — however, the body being only semi-transparent) 

* PagdaH ara like mo«qiie«, true housoo of prayer, “ furnished with four project! jns ; from this organ 
Till prayer that c.liurch bells waft upon the air ; two blood- vessels proceed down the centre of the 
Kaaba aiul tompic, rosary and croHs, body, to the end of the elongation, the extreme 

Are but flivors tongues of world wide prayer.* termination of which is to be seen just above the 

There is a curious resemblance in this verse to surface of the water, where the insect lives for 
the words of Abul Fazl, the nnnister of the the most part; the body being suspended, as it 
emperor Akbar, words in which the poet is sup- were, from this, head lowermost. Between the 
posed to represent his royal master’s views ae well heart, in the thorax, and the extremity of this 
as his own, — singular elongation, an active sanguiferous circu- 

‘If it bo a mosque, people murmur the holy'i)rayor ; lation is to be observed ; in all probability, thenj- 
If it.be a Christian church, people ring the bell from fore, it is the seat of the lungs or gills, and it 
love to thee.’ would appear that a comparatively large supply 

M08QUIT0. of air is essential to the existence of the insect, as 

Machr, .... Hind. Koai, Tam. it lives as much as possible in this pendulous 

Namuk, Ages, . Mala\. Doma, . . . . Tki.. position at the surface, with the extremity of the 

■^Kih» . . • . n fSivri Hinek, . . . I’ukk. elongation rioting just above. Its motion, which 

Species known are Culox laniger, C. fuseanus, O. is quick, is effected by a rapid bending of its 
circumvohuiB, and 0. regius. Tliese insects chiefly whole body, so that the head and tail (the latter 
al>oiind near stagnant water and near t’nc great consisting of a bundle of delicate fdaments) ap- 
rivera. Ah ng the banks of the Irawafli, every proximate alternately on either side of the body. 
Burman sleeps under a mosquito curtain, the It always go^s tail foremost, so that the head is 
insects arc so numerous. Their pos.sage from a dragged along behind. When in search of food, 
river or tank is intercepted by trees, and at Kim- it throws out, in advance of iht mouth, a couple 
mendyno myritvls hang nb:mt the trees. The of delicate brushes, the individual filaments of 
mosquito iius three stages of existence; in two of which are oi microscopic size. Kach of these is 
which it a water insect, in tlic third the well- put in rapid circular motion, whereby a double 
known wirged oin* On a Gth May, at G a.m., kind of whirlpool is ocensioned. Whatever food 
Dr. W. Gilchrist observed several mos-quitocs on comes witliin the sphere of these vortices ih 
the surface of some stagnant in close speedily devoured. The food appears to be 

proximity to a yellowish F.ub8Ui^]^X><J/jicb, when principally decon posing vegetable matter, sonni 
viewed through a microscope, ^ia -/tf. to be a of which he put into the tumbler, as the vessel 
collection of eggs that the inosquitooH were de- in which the ova were discovered contained it; 
positing ; each collection, though consisting of on this they fed voraciously. They did not, how- 
not fewer than 100 eggs, did not exceed 3-20th8 ever, entirely confine themselves to a vegetable 
of an inch in length, and about l-20th of an inch diet. He was much amused with one, when in a 
in brea(.1th. These eggs were arriuiged in lines, drop of w.ater, under the microscope ; in these 
standing on end, and wore each about l-40th of confined limits its appetite did noi- forsake it, and 
an inch long ; the lower end being larger than the only article of food it found was the head of 
the upper, so that the upper surface of the col- one of its own species. So soon as this came 
lection was somewhat concave. A few of those within the vortex, it was lavenously seized, Vnit, 
collections af ova were ciirefuliy introduce<l, with )K‘ing apparently too large a morceau, it was let 
somc of the water on which they floated, into a go, after sundry futile attempts at swallowing, 
tumbler, and placed under a glass shade. Ex- It frequently came within the whirlpool agaitt, 
cepting a change of colour, from a yellow to a and was os often seized, but with no better success, 
dark brownish-grey, which occurred within six They, liowever, eat the shells they had recently 
hours after being put into the tumbler, no visible quitted. Some that were kept in clean water, 
alteration took place till two days and a half, without food, died on the third day. In this stage 
when the water was found to swarm Avith animal- of their existence the insects were lively, and 
culoc. The shells of the ova were still adherent, grew ai)ace. At the termination of 21 days, 
as when first observed. On examining om during which the water was thrice changed, they 
minutely, the larger or under end wsts found t< hafl attained thn*e or four twentieths of an inen 
have opened, like a lid, to allow the insect t< in length. On attaining this size or age, they 
escape into the water. A lady’s thimble, furniahe«t underwent a second metamorphosis. Most likely 
with a lid, would resemble exactly tlui appearanc ; they cast their former envelope, for the hairs, so 
of what is being described. The desigti of having conspicuous on the former insect, were not to be 
the lids placed at the bottom is evidently (o seen on the present. The shape, it will be re- 
allow the Dcwly-hatched animalculfe immediate marked, has materially alterea, but the most 
exit from the shell into the water ; and the con- remarkable change is that which occurs with 
cavity of the whole collection, above alluded to, respect to the seat of the lungs or gills. These 
effectually tends to retain the large ends under- organs are now situate in the thorax, their former 
most. Had the ova been arranged promiscuously, seat has disappeared, and the channel of communi- 
as to the large and sroall ends being upwards and cation now between them and the air are two 
downwards, it is evident that the newly-hatched small tubes on the top of the chest. In this stage 
insects, under the former arrangement, would of their existence the insects are much less active* 
have? some difficulty in reaching the water, a than during the former one. A still greater con- 
dill'culty that most probably would amount to an trast, however, is that now they do not requirt^ 
impossibility, — one which, at all events, is effect- food, and have no mouth ; in this respect ntsem- 
ually prevented by the concave form of the, bling the chrysalis stage of the butterfly tribe, 
collection. In the newly-hatched insect, the But the demand for air appears incrcaHctl ; they 
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rarely leave the surface of the 'water, aiul when 
tliey do dosccntl, they take down a supply of air, 
small globules of which are distinctly to be ob- 
served at the end of the tube. Their descent is 
accouipli8h(*d hy 'striking tin; wat- r with their 
body, but, being speciiicidly lighter than that 
fluid, they rise without any effort to the, surfae^*, 
though in case of despatch can iinju l thtn?. solve s 
uiovards by the wmie means as they descended, 
fiowever, as has been rcmarkc<l, they P<‘ldoin 
leave the surface, and, having done so, speedily 
return to it. The insects remain about tH hours 
in this slagc, towards tlic tcnuinalum of which 
the legs and probosris of the wingi'd mos<puto 
can be distinctly seen through the thin membrane 
that surrounds it. Tiiia m due coarse 
when the winged mosquito draws itself out, stands 


arsenic (pc-za), and a mineral called nu-wang. 
To thirty pounds of the pine or juniper sawings, 
about twenty of artemisia, five of bjhacco, and a 
small quantity of arsenic Averc added Each 
article was well beaten nj) with water, then the wlioh' 
mixed together, and in tln^ form of a thick paste 
rolled on a slip of bamboo, and <lried. The. sticks 
I are somewhat l»ke the common joss-sticks of the 
country, or about the thickness and length of a 
light walking eanc. Another substance is in long 
narrriw hags of pap(‘r, — say half an inch in 
diameter,- and two feet long, — which arc filled 
with the following subsUnces, namely, the sjtwiiigs 
of pine or juniper mixed with a small portion of 
nu-wang ?ind arson i. . The jiroportions a^c tliirty 
I jioumls of sawings, two ounces of mi-wang, and 
I one ounce of arsi rne. This mixture is not made 


on tlic surface of the watei a few minutes to dry 
and ex}»aud its wings, on which it prcs»'ntly pio- 
ceeda to a dry situation. If tln‘ mosquito, wlnui 
in either of the first two stages, In* taktui out of 
tlife water, it speedily dies, and it is as ajieedily 
deprwed of life if immersed in that fluid imme- 
diately aft^ r becoming tin* \\Mig<'d insect. We 
learn from tiie above lliat the mosquito i.s a most 
prolific insect, and thal, as stagnant water, such 
as that of tanks, etc., is neee.ssai‘y to its propaga- 
tion, all suen ouglit to b<‘ k^qit as distant as 
jiossiblc. Next, to tiic torture which Culex laniger 
iufiietP, it-s, mof^c. nnouynu-: jM*eulianties arc tlu' 
booming hum of its approach, its cunning, its 
audacity, and the pcrsevcnince with which it 
renews its attacks, however frequently repulsed. 
Various snbstancos are employed by the Chinese 
to drive them away. In India they arc smoked 
out of a room by burning chips. A few sprigs of 
wormwood placed about the pillow will generally 
piotect the sleeper from their attacks ; or rul> the 
wormwood gently over the forehead and wristw 
the last thing at night, and neither mosquit»H*s 
nor other noxious insects will p\v^ anaoyiinoe. 

Captain Kiphinsiono Erskinc also me.ntioii.s tiiat' 
wheneverthe mosquitoes were uncommonly nmner- 
nu8 in Ilewa (which wii« five miles from Niuque), 
he always used to be told that the hoys had been 
disturbing the akau ni namu. This tree wiw 
completely covered with mosquitoes, and so thick 
were they, that one could easily have taken a 
capful from any branch at one scoop. Every 
part of the tree, from the very top to the root, 
and in the same manner tlie branches, appeared to 
be one solid trunk, composed of mosquitoes. He 
was told by Tiiakunau that it had been so since 
he was a boy ; that it was the property of the 
tree to attract the mosquitoes ; and that, if never 
disturbed, the country would be entirely free 
from these troublesome insccta. 8co luHwta. 

MOSQUITO BLIGHT, or Tea Hug, the Hclo- 
peltis Antonii, Wood-Mason, injures the tea-leaf. 
Other known 8|)ecie8 are H. bracouiformis and 
nigra from Waigiou; theiovora of Assain, Collaris 
pellucida, and podagrica. The tea mite or ixhI 
npider of the planter is the Tctranychiia bucuUitus, 
Wood-Mason, It lives in societies, and punctures 
the leaves. 

MOSQUITO TOBACCO of China are pastilles 
made of the sawdust of juniper and other 
resinous woods. The mixture is of juniper or 
pine-tree sawings (pih heang fun or sung shoo), 
artemisia leaves reduced to powder (nai - hai), 
tobacco leaves (can fun), a small portion of 


up in the form of a paste like the latter, but 
simply Avrll mixed, and then run iuUi tlu* bags in 
a <hy stale. Each bag being filied, is closed at 
I’m* mouth, and then coile<l up like: a rt'pe, and 
f:i.sk‘in*d 111 tins position with a bit of thread. 
Various species of ■w^ormw'ood arc likewis^j em- 
ploy'd for Uie same purpose. The stmns and 
leaves t»f thcbC plants arc twisted and dried, and 
jirobahly tlipm'd in some pr“]^:iration make 
them burn. Tlvc mosquito bus a mortal avti.alou 
to all tlu’se sub.'* t a rices, ami wherever they a^'e 
burning, then* ilic little tormentors will not come. 
MO^S. 

Moii55Ht', .... Eu. I Mukco, Muftchiu, . It. 
Moos, Sinnpf, . . Gjui. j Moho o mii»go, . . Si’, 

The order Musci of botanists, small plants with 
very delicate tripled roots and a simple branched 
stem. The musci are arranged into two tribes, 
viz. the Andrea, which comprisc^s the genera 
Andnea, and Acroschisina, and the Brycac, with 
the genorii Bryuru, Mniuni, Polytrichum, and 
sphagnum. Club-nioss belongs to the order 
Lycopodiacem, with the genera Lycopodium, Sela- 
gincIJa. Tilt' very fine powder discharged from 
Uur Hptuv eases of lycopodium, callctl vegetable 
brimstone, is liighly inflammable, but burns with 
such rapidity that it does not set fire to bodies 
with which it is in contact. Iceland moss is the 
(X'traria Icclandica, and a decoction of it forms, 
when cold, a thick jolly. On the Upper Chenab 
a beverage is prepared from the tliick rhizoinoid 
roots ami lower leaves (mingled with moss, etc.) 
of a small herbaceous plant, with scabrous leaves. 
This plant, in Tibetan, is called ybangja. In com- 
im*rce seviTal useful food plants are called moss, — 
Australian inosH, Euclicuma speciosuin. 

Ceylon Tnoss, Plocaria Candida. 

Chinese moss, Plocaria tenax. 

Corsican moss, Gracillaria helminth ocorton and Laur< 
cncia obtusa. 

Irish moss, ChondruB crispus and Oigartina mamillosa. 

— Hoff<j ; Powell, See Algae ; Sbangja. 

MOSUL, a walled city of Asiatic Turkey, in 
the pashalik of Baghdadi, lat. Jlfi® ,51' N.,long. 43® 
b' E., situated on the west bank of the Tigris, 
opposite to the spot where Nineveh stood ; popu- 
lation 3,5,000, of whom 9000 are Christians, 1500 
Jews, and the rest Arabs, Turk, and Kurd. The 
city is so close to the river as to be often flooded. 
Near there arc beds of granular gypsum, and of 
sulphuretted springs. On the left bank, both 
above and below Mosul, are the ruins of Nineveh, 
the walls of which city extended about 3100 
yards along the river, and nearly the same dis- 
t(uicc towards the interior. At about 28 miles 
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by the river, and 20 milett in direct di.daner ponth, 
long. 12^^ E., below Nineveh, is the celebrated 
bund or dyke r»f polid nia«onry, allied Zikr-ul» 
Awaz or Nirnrii<l, which crossc'S the bod of the 
river ; and at 7 miles lower thor(‘ is a dyke, called 
/iikr Ismail, similar to the former, but i)i a more 
dilapidated state. Mosul is the Mo3-I'Iya3 of 
Xenophon. Here the Tigris rarely exce<'ds 250 
yards, and its population and trade have greatly 
diminished since the time, prior to the disitovery 
of the Cape passage, when it Wiia the thorough- 
fare for the caravans between Europe and India. 
It formerly enjoyed a high reputation for the 
manufacture which derives its name from the 
town, and is known in Fmncc as moussiline, and 
in English as muslin. At a short distance is the 
mound and village of Nebbi Yunus, in which is 
a moBijue whi< h covers the supposed tomb of the 
prophet Jonah. — Col. Chesney'a Knphratea and 

MOT. Ilirn, A leathern bucket open at both 
enuR, tiRcd with thepe cottah lever for raising water. 

MOTHER. 

Am,, W.'ilklah, Arab. | Ai, . . . , Mahr.. 


iVrt-re, Fr. i Mad.'ir, .... Pfrs. ! 

Mnt.tor, . . . Gr.n. j Amma, . . Sr., T.w. I 

Mater, . . Uu., Lat. Tyer, Tam. \ 

Ma, ... Him), j Tilli, Tkl. ^ 

Mr<1;v!. . . . It., 3i’. ! A.ja, Nine, . . Turk. | 


The auci(‘uts loved to ])eraonify nature, as dis- 
tinct from the world, and Universal Mother was a 
term by which it was often styled. Eixstern 
nations deem the term mother to be one of the 
most reverential that can be used towards a 
woman ; and the expressions big mother, little 
mother, are acceptable to all, aged women or 
Bpiiister.s. Ocnesis xxiv. relates how, in ble.ssing 
Jiobt.kah, they said unto her, ‘Thou art our sister; 
be thou the mother of thousands of millions/ etc. 
Similar addrcBses to a daughter, when she is«going 
from her father’s house to live with her husband, 
are very common among the Hindus; suon ns, 
’ Bo thou the mother of a son ; ’ * Be thou the 
wife of a king,’ etc. ‘ I reineinlKT,’ says Colonel 
Tod, ‘in my subaltern days and wanderings 
through countries thou little known, one of my 
Rajput soldiers at the wtdl, impatient for water, 
asked a woman for the r.^pe and bucket by the 
uncivil term of Rand, meaning widow. “Myn 
Rajputni chc,” “ I am a Rajputni," she replied in 
the Hara dialect, to which tribe she belonged, 
“ aur liajput ki ina cho,” “and the mother of 
Rajputs.” At the indignant reply the hands 
of the brave Kalian were folded, and he asked 
her forgiveness by the endearing and respectful 
epithet of mother. It was soon granted, and, 
filling his brass vessel, she dismissed him with 
the epithet of son, and a gentle reproof. Kulian 
was himself a Rajput, aud a bolder lived not.’ 
This was in 1807, and in 1817 he gained his 
sergeant's knot as one of the thirty-two firelocks 
of Colonel Tod’s guard, who led the attack, and 
defeated a camp of 1600 Pindaras . — IhfVs Rajas- 
than, i. pp. 641, 642. 

MOTHER OF CITIES, or Amn-balad, a name 
of Balkh. The river Oxua is known as the Amu 
Daiya. 

MOTHER OF HEAVEN, a goddess known as 
Mylitta, Astartc, Aphrodite, Isis, Mata, and Venus. 
The eminences consecrated to her worship were 
of a conical or pyramidal shape. 
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Mother- of- iioiirl, or nacre, is tlx' lund, .silvery, 
internal layer of 8(‘vcral kinds of .slx lls; and the 
large varietic?8 in the Indian seas sceretc tins coat 
of sufheient thickness to render the shell an objeet 
of commerce. Pearls are found in the shells round 
♦he coasts of Ceylon, near Orrniis, in the Persian 
Gulf, at Cape Comorin, and in some of tlu' Archi- 
pelagic and Australian seas. Fine large .shells of 
a dead white are supplied by Singapore ; vaneti(“^ 
come from Valparaiso with jet-blac.k edges. 
South Sea pearl-shells are common with white 
edges. The beautiful dark-green ])e.arl -shells, 
called ear-shells or sea-ears, are more (ioneave 
than the others, and have sniaU holcK round lh<‘ 
margin ; they are the coverings of the haliotiR, 
Avhioh occurs in the Californian. South African, 
and Enxt Indian seas. In Indian coilecjtion 
of flic Great Exhibition, .sj)eciincns of the fnu'st 
mother-of-pearl shells weri' shown, such as tln^ 
Meleagrina margaritifera, Hnllotis giga.s, H, iris, 
.and a largo speoics of Turbo, wliioh shells an* known 
tn commerce jw ftat-shollB, ear-shells, gri cn snail- 
shells, buiTalo-ahoUr.. The beautiful tints of 
mother-of-pearl depend upon its .strueinre, th(i 
surface being covered with a multitude of minute 
grooves which decompose the reflecti'd light. It 
is in consequeucc of this lamellar structioe that 
mother-of-pearl shells admit of being epl-t into 
laininm for the handles of knives, for counters, 
and for inlaying. Splitting, however, is li.ible to 
spoil the shell, ami difiemd. p ir s are .selected as 
nearly as possible to suit the reepured purposes, 
the excess of thickness being got rid of at the 
grindstone. Mother-of-pearl shell is obtained on 
the Australian bank. The mother-of-pearl shells 
of the Aru Islands and Suiu sell at .£.‘1, 2.s. 6d. 
per 133^ lbs. avoirdupois. The mothe r of-piail 
from the Red iSea is taken to JcruHalem, and 
there made into chaplets, saints’ iignres, and 
crucifixeH for Christian pilgrims. At Mecca it is 
worked into rosaries for the pilgrims. In Europj*. 
and China it is made intri buttons, in ornamenta- 
tion of the papier-mache work, cabined and 
ornamentiil work, which cause a considerable 
demand for it. Mother-of-pearl shedls an<l tortoise- 
shell are brought to China from the Archipehigo 
and the islands of the Pacific, but a large part is 
re-exported in the shape of buttons, (X)mb.s, and 
other productions of Chinese skill. The shells of 
the pearl-oyster are of almost as inucli vjilno as tht^ 
pearls, the nacre of these shells being cxtmisively 
employed in manufactures for useful aud orna- 
mental purposes. Other shells, however, have a 
large nacreous surface. One kind, called silver- 
lipped, is imported to Liverpool ; another kind, 
called black-lipped, is brought from Manilla, and 
a smaller shell from Panama. Coral and mother- 
of-pearl in India, and all the quartzose gems, 
are held in but little esteem by the people, who 
value a stone for its intrinsic price, not for the 
workman’s skill expended in shaping it, in which 
the chief value of all the inferior gems consists. 
— Ouseley^s Tr., JH68 ; Tomlinson's Cat. Kx. 1862 ; 
BurUuCs Mvcca ; Williams. See Mollusca. 

MOTI-TALA< b or Lake of Pearls, is a large 
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• MUUAT, FREDERIC JOHN. 

tank in Mysore district, Mysore, formed by a 
dam carried across the gorge where several hill 
streams unite, in lat. 13'’ 10' N., and long. 78® 25' 
E. The tank, if full, would contain two years’ 
supply for this area ; but in recent years, the level 
of the water has rarely risen as high ns the mouth 
of the channel. — Imp. Gaz. 

MOUAT, FREDERIC JOHN, a medical officer 
of the Bengal army, to which he was appointed 
in 1830. He published a paper on the Noso- 
logical Arrangements of the Bengal Medical 
Returns; an Atlas of Anatomy in folio, with 
descriptive letterpress in Hindustani and English. 
Author of Rough Notes of a Trip to Reunion, and 
Account of the Andamans. 

MOULMEIN, a large town, in lat. 16® 30' N., 
and long. 97® 38' E., built on the left bank of 
the Moulrnein river, immediately below the junc- 
tion of the Gyne and the Attarau, on a small 
peninsula formed by the Salwin and Attaran. It 
is the chief town of the Tenasserim division of 
British Burma. The Moulrnein river is also called 
the Martaban river, and is the Salwin river in its 
lower course. The entrance is 9 miles broad from 
the end of Pclew Gewen Island and Amherst 
point. The adjacent country consists of alluvial 
plains, through wliich flow the Salwin, Gyne, and 
Attaran, with several abrupt crags, that at Trouba 
rising 2600 feet, 'fhe population in 1881 was 
53,107 souls, childly Bunnoso, Arakanese, Talaing, 
Shan, Chinese, Hindus, Europeans, natives of 
Bfadras and Bengal, with a few Jews and Parsces, 
Karen, and Khyeng. 

JVIOUND BIRD, Megapodus tumulus of Aus- 
tralia. 

MOUNG-KHUNG, the Ka-du, a race scattered 
over the country between Kyun-Dungand Moung- 
Khuug, a space of nearly two degrees. They arc 
said to be a race of different origin from the 
Burraans. See India. 

MOUNTAINS. 

Jabl, Gabl, , . . Auab. 

Mont, Montague, . . Fk, 

Berg, Gbk. 

Pahar, Hind. 

Monte, Montagna, . . It. 

Mons, liAT. 

Gunong, . . . Malay. 


Kob, Pkrs. 

Roh, .... Pushtu. 

Kiias, Siam. 

Monte, Montana, . Sp. 
Droog, . , . Tam., Tel. 

Rig, Tib. 

Dagli, Turk. 


The continent of Asia is crossed by a great 
desert, extending from the Caspian almost to the 
gates of Pekin and the Yellow Sea, To the 
south of this wilderness lies a region divided into 
northern and southern parts by the great chain 
of the Himalaya and the lofty Nanling mountains, 
which run from its western extremity to the shores 
of the Pacific, opposite the island of Formosa. 

To the north of this mountain >vall are Tibet and 
China, separateil by the Yunling mountains ; to 
the south of tlie same barrier are the plains of 
Hindustan and the valleys of the Indo-Chinese 
countries, these two geographical areas being 
separated by the hills of Arakan. Beyond the 
'Traus-Gangetic Peninsula there is a third region, 
the Malay Archipelago. Tibet is a vast expanse 
of plains, hills, and valleys, rising from a table- 
land of 16,000 feet in elevation. Its lowest ele- 
vation seems to be at its south-eastern corner, 
where it joins the Indo-Chinese countries, and 
whence they expand in long mountain ranges, 
which spread out like the ribs of a fan ns they 
approacn the Pacific. 
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The Altai Mountains divide the ChiiU‘.so and 
Russian empires. This series is connected with 
the Himala-Tibetan mountains by the Pamir on, 
the west Jind the Yunling- Irshan chains on the 
east. The whole forms a mountain girdle enclosing 
Central Asia or Mongolia and Tibet. 

The mountain mass of Asia sinks to the west- 
ward of Afghanistan, rising again only in isolated 
peaks ; and hence the Himalaya is rather ideally 
than really connected with the mountains south 
of the Caspian ; and so with the Caucasian Alps 
on the one hand, and those of A.sia Minor on the 
other. The Afghan mountains form a meridional 
chain from the western extremity of the Himalaya, 
descending parallel to the Indus, with a gradually 
decreasing elcvatiou from above 15,000 feet, to 
the level of the ocean, at the Arabian Sea. The 
Ava and Malayan mountain clnain is given off 
from the snow-clad mountains of East 'Pibet, 
and is continued uninterruptedly almost to the 
eqiiatoA The Vindhya chain crosses the Penin- 
sula from the Gulf of Cambay to the Ganges. 
The Aravalli mountains extend from Ilaimi and 
Dehli to Gujerat. In the Peninsula of British 
India the Sahyadri or Western Ghats extend from 
the Tapti river to Cap(‘ Comorin. This peninsular 
chain forms a continuous watershed throughout 
its length of upwards of 900 miles, scarcely 
deviating from a straight line, which is parallel 
and close to the west coast of the Peninsula, and 
perpendicular to the direction of the monsoon. 
This chain divides the Peninsula of India un- 
c(jually into two portions, marked by different 
climates, — a narrow western one, including 
Malabar, Travancore, and the Konkan ; and a 
broad eastern one, traversed by several great 
rivers, and including the. Carnatic, Mysore, and 
the Dekhan. 

Between India and Tartary, the broad mountain 
range has the Himalaya forming the southern 
crest, and the Koiicn Lun the northern. Tho 
interior has some lovely valleys, among which 
Kashmir is pre-eminent, but it is more usually 
broken into rocky raviues, through which the 
Indus, Ganges, and their affluents force their 
way towards the plains ; or else stretches away 
in those vast treeless uplands which are one of 
the chief characteristics of the range through 
its whole extent. The ascent from Yarkand and 
Kashgar, westward to the table-land of Pamir, 
is almost imperceptible ; and when that lofty 
position is gained, where the average elevation 
is probably as much as 15,000 feet above tho sea, 
a lofty plateau stretches across the head-streams 
of the Oxus to the top of tho Chitral valley. 
This plateau may be 700 or 800 miles in extent. 

It is varied by lakes, and from it descend great 
river systems. The Naryn and Syr (Jaxartes) 
belong to the Altai mountains. Only the Oxus 
and the Tarim come from Pamir. The Naryn, 
which is the main stream of the Jaxartes, runs 
through a long, luxu^ant valley, between the 
culminating ridge and outer range of the 'Kau 
Shan, and drains all the northern range of the 
plateau. The Oxus, rising in the Sir-i-Kul or 
Yellow Lake of Pamir, at least 800 miles to tho 
south of the Jaxartes, receives from its right 
bank a multitude of small streams, which run to 
the south Uirough rugged valleys, on the western 
face of the Pamir uplands. The western face 
of Pamir between the Jaxartes and the Oxus 
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18 far more precipitouB than the eaateni. Ridges 
run out ns fw ns Samarcand and Karshi, and thd 
Btrenras from the upland which twine amongst 
thcs(' ridges form the Zar-afshan and Karshi part 
of the water system of tlic Oxus, though before 
they reach that river they are entirely consumed 
in irrigation. 

The Konen Lnn mountain chain, as seen from 
Sumgal in Turkestan, is in lat. 36° S' N., and 
long. 78° 6' E., and 13,215 feet above the sea. 
The Kouen Lun is the northern crest of the great 
range which bounds the high table-land of Tibet. 
Tliis range has been supposed by some writers to 
be the true watershed between India and Central 
Asia, the Murus Ussu or Yang-tzo absorbing 
all the streams which flow from the southern 
slopes of the range, while the northern rivers 
which form the Kara Kush force tlieir way 
through or round the outer barrier of the Kouen j 
Lun, and wend northward to the Gobi or Sandy 
Desert. The Kouen Lun is unknown fcetween 
Khoten and Chardam. In the Kouen Lun, all 
passes above 15,000 feet are closed in winter by 
the heavy snowfall. 

The most westerly of the passes belongs to the 
Kara-korum mountains ; it is called in Balti the 
pass of the Mustagh, and lies at the source of the 
right branch of the Shi gar river, a stream which 
joins the Indus opposite the town of Iskardo. The 
road over this pass to Yarkand was frequented 
by merchants, but for many years was disused, 
the reason assigned being the danger of plunder 
by the hordes of robbers. As described by 
persons who have crossed it, the snow is reached 
after ten days’ journey from Iskardo, and con- 
tinues during three marches. 

The second pass, also over Kara-korum, is at the 
head of a considerable tributary which joins the 
Shnyuk river opposite Khapalu, The enornrous 
glacier over which this road runs was described 
by Vigne. Dr. Thomson did not, while in IHbet, 
meet with any one who had crossed it, and he 
was assured by the inhabitants of Nubra that 
they were not acquainted witli any road from the 
upper part of their valley, either towards Khapalu 
or towards Yarkand. 

The third passy and the only one now frequented, 
is also over the Kara-korum, an extremely easy 
though very elevated one. It is by this pass that 
Eastern Turkestan communicates with Tibet and 
India. 

The most easterly pass of which there is any 
notice, occurs on the road between Kuduk and 
Khoten. It was visited by Mr. Johnson, and a 
native explorer traversed another route farther east. 

The Tian or Celestial Mountain chain, has 
three characteristic divisions, from the tneridiau 
of Kucha, long. 82° 48' E., to its intersection with 
the Bolor. To the east, from the transverse course 
of the Aksu to Kucha, the Celestial Mountains 
rise in a towering ridge, covered with perpetual 
snows, which feed enormous glaciers, and are 
therefore called the Muzart or Icy Mountains. 
There is only one pass through the Muzart moun- 
tains, which is called by the Chinese * the pass of 
Glaciei's,’ and by Humboldt Djeparle. Through 
this pang there is a road leading from Kuldja, in 
lat. 45 ’ 54' N., and long. 80° 58' E., to Aksu. 

Jiolor Mountains, — The mountains of Balti 
extend for 300 miles, from the sources of the 
Gilgit and Yagiii rivers, from long. 73° to 77° E., 


the source of the Nubra river. The Bolor mouu- 
tains are called Altai by the Andijans. They are 
precipitous and inaccessible on their western face, 
and form on the east a high, cold plateau, visited 
only in the summer by the Kirghiz. There is only 
one caravan road over the Bolor, which passes 
through Badakhsban. The road through Badakh- 
shan to Yarkand leads to Khulm, thence to 
Bokhara, Balkh, and Kabul ; caravans requiring 
sixty-five days to reach Bokhara by this route. 

The Pamir is intersected by roaas well trodden 
by the Kirghiz, all of which lead to the khanate 
of Kokan, or to Karatagin. 

I Eastern Turkestan is enclosed by mountains on 
three sides : by the Tian Shan on the northern, 
the Pamir on the western, and Kouen Lun on the 
southern. These mountains belong to the highest 
ranges of Central Asia, and form the natural 
limits of the western portion of the Chinese 
empire. The actual boundary, however, runs 
along the line of pickets stretching through the 
outlying lower ranges on the Chinese side ; beyond 
this frontier the territory is occupied by roaming 
Kirghiz. To the eastward, Eastern Turkt'Stan is 
bounded by the uninhabited sandy deserts of the 
Makhai and Kami Gobi. It occupies conse- 
quently a plain between lat. 36° and 43° N., and 
long. 70° and 90° E. from the meridian of Paris. 
Eastern Turkestan occupies the centre of the 
table-land of Eastern Asia. 

Continental India. — Its primary divisions are 
four, — Hindustan y in the widest sense of that term, 
including the whole Western Peninsula and the 
Gangetic plain to the base of the Himalaya ; 2. 
The Himalayay which rises abruptly from the 
Gangetic plain, and is connected with the 
mountain mass of Tibet to the north, and beyond 
India ; 3. India ultra GangeSy including British 
Burma, the kingdoms of Burma and Siam, 
Cambodia, Annam, the French acquisitions, an<l 
the Malayan Peninsula; 4. Afghanistan. These 
divisions are marked out by great mountain 
barriers and by the ocean. 

Himalaya. — The two sections of tlie Himalaya 
present almost insurmountable physical obstacles 
to communication between the countries which 
they divide, thereby separating the Bhoti or people 
of 'Tibet from the Hindu family of India. The dia- 
tinction of climate is not less positively marked 
by the lines of demarcation between the cold and 
dry climate of Tibet with its dearth of trees, and 
the warm and humid climate of India with its 
luxuriance of vegetable productions. 

To the north of the Eastern Himalaya, in Tibet, 
lies a vast little known tract, in which rise the 
head- waters of the Yang-tze-kiang, the Lantsan 
or Cambodia river, and the Nu or Salwin, which 
is identified by Chinese geographers with the 
Nu-king. 

Western Tibet is a highly mountainous tegion 
lying on both sides of the river Indus, with its 
longer axis directed, like that river, from south- 
east to north-west. It is bounded on the north- 
east by the Kouen Lun chain of mountains, by 
which it is separated from the plains of Yarktand. 
On the south-east its boundary is formed by the 
ridge which separates the waters of the Indus 
from those of the 8an-pu. To the north-west an<l 
south-west its bouuilarics include the whole of 
the valley of the Indue and its tributaries dow-n 
to about 6000 feet above the level of the sea 
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a cousiderable portion of the upper contfle of the 
Sutlej down to between 9000 and 10,000 feet, and 
small portions of the upper course of the Chenab, 
of the Ganges (Jahnavi), and of the Gogra. 
Every part of Tibet is traversed by ranges of 
mountains which have their origin either in the 
Kouen Lun on the north, or in the Trans-Sutlej 
Himalaya on the south. 

The Himalaya mountains are nowhere under 
16,000 feet, usually exceeding 17,000 and 18,000 
feet, and rise in isolated peaks or groups of peaks 
from 21,0p0 to 29,000 feet. The name in San- 
skrit signifies the abode of snow ; and Pliny 
(Hist. Nat. vi. p. 17) was aware of the significa- 
tion of the name, for he says, Imaus incolarum 
lingua nivonim significans. To the south of the 
great Kashmir valley are a varied series of hills 
running off from the Panial mountains, and form- 
ing the elevated country between the Chenab and 
Jhclum, including Rajauri. The Panjal mountains 
are the continuation of the culminating summits 
that form the Semthern Himalaya. Beyond the 
Jhelum we have a continuation southward of that 
long mountain series which forms the Himalayan 
wall of the Knghan valley. On this is situated the 
hill station of Murree ; this range may be taken as 
almost the limit of the Himalaya. Beyond this 
we have the whole hill country of Hazara up to 
the Indus. Besides these ranges, there arc endless 
subordinate though important divisions. 

In the Western Himalaya, the average elevation 
of Kashmir valley is between 6000 and 6000 feet 
above the sea. Huramuk Mount, 13,000; Pir 
Panjal, 16,000; average of the valley of Indus 
(N, of Kashmir vale), 6000 to 7000 feet. Moun- 
tains on each side rising from 6000 to 8000 feet 
higher. 

The Bara Lncha range is a part of the Northern 
Himalaya ; it was regarded by Alexander Cunning- 
ham as the western continuation of the Himalaya. 
The Bara lAcha separates the Indus river from its 
first affluents, as the Eastern Himalaya separates 
the Tshang-po from the Ganges. 

The Khatak range continues the boundary 
to the Indus, maintaining an average height of 
from 3000 to 6000 feet. 

The Sale Range is a well-defined group of 
hills, varying from 2000 to 6000 feet at extreme 
elevations ; it is remarkably scant of vegetation. 
The name has been given by geographers from its 
productiveness of rock-salt at the mines of Kbeura 
and other places. But the range is known to 
natives by a variety of names. There are peaks 
called Karuli, Kunaal, Sardi, Tilla, Bhulla, Kheura, 
Kas Gabhir, Kas Soj,* Sangli and Chitta Hills, 
with many others both of the Shahpur and 
Jhelum districts. The Salt Range generally is 
called Khawa. The range runs across the Sind- 
Sagur Doab between the Jhelum and the Indus, 
crossing it from east to west, between the parallels 
of lat. 32° 22' and 33° N., and long. 71° 80' and 
73° 30' E. It starts with three spurs or prongs, 
one on the east bank of the Jhelum, and two on the 
right ; both continue separate as far as the Buna 
Nalla, which joins the Jhelum river at Darapur 
and Rasul, and then unite into one range, which 
continues up to Kalabagh on the Indus. 

The main range of the Western Hiinalaya 
includes the groat peak (20,000 feet^ of Dayaraar 
or Nanga Parbat. Here the range is intersected 
by the Indus river, beyond which the snowy peaks 


extend westward between Swat and Chitral. At 
this point also the two ranges which enclose the 
Kaghaii valley (traversed down the centre by 
the Nainsukh river) strike off in a S.E. direction. 
The southern range of the West Himalaya runs 
neaHy parallel to the Indus, and some distance 
south of it. The provinces which it bounds are 
Kanawar and ^iti, Lahoul, Kishtwar, Kashmir, 
and near the Indus the tract of hill country 
represented by Hazara and Marri. The most 
remarkable pendant to this central chain is the 
vast chain of mountains which, starting off near 
the 76th parallel of longitude at the Sheshanag 
peak, runs round, enclosing an irregular elliptical 
space, and rejoins the original rangef midway 
between the 76th and 76th paraUels. The amphi- 
theatre thus formed is the Kashmir valley ; the 
mountaiit ranges enclosing it, which form as it 
were a loop depending from the main line, are 
known by the name of the Panjal, or the Pir 
Panjal, the Snowy Panjal, the Panjal of Banihal. 
This chain of hills separates Kashmir from Kisht- 
war on the east, and from Hazara on the west. 
The eastern portion of the central range has 
another mnge parallel to it on the south, enclosing 
the Chandra Bha^a or Chenab, and forming the 
valley of that river which runs among them. 
First, then, there is the Ois-Butlej Himalaya, 

the Ganges basin from the valley the ^sas, in? 
eluding the Suket and Mandi territory. Beyond 
this comes the Dhauladhar range (in which are 
Dharmsala and other well-known places), separat- 
ing the valley of the Beas from Chamba and the 
valley of the Ravi ; and then a system, rather 
than a definite chain, of liills separating the Ravi 
from the Chenab. 

The Siwalik is a Sub-Himalayan range of the 
later or tertiary formation, named from Siva, a 
Hindu deity. What is strictly called the Siwalik 
extends in a north-western direction from the 
right bank of the Ganges, and runs parallel to the 
Himalayan range, forming the boundary of the 
Doab between the Ganges and Jumna ; beyond 
this it skirts the Ambala and Ludhiana districts, 
and comes to its termination in the Hoshiarpur 
district. Though this portion alone, restrictealy, 
receives the name of Siwalik, Dr. Royle had shown 
that hills of a precisely similar nature can be 
traced all along below the Himalaya from the 
Indus, as far as the foot of the Sikkim Hills. The 
Siwaliks are merely the detritus of the Himalaya, 
and seldom reach 8000 feet, while the Himalaya 
rise nearly to 30,000 feet. At Hard war the Si walik 
Hills form the gorge at which the Ganges issues 
into the plains of Hindustan. The breadth of 
this range is at its widest part about ten miles 
when it approaches the Sutlej river, and towards 
its termination beyond that river the range 
assumes the form of little more than sandhills. 
The highest part of the range is about Hardwar ; 
and to the south of Garhwal, beyond Sirinur, some 
of the peaks are os high as 3000 or 3600 feet above 
the st'a-level. Dr. Falconer, on his first visit to 
the Siwalik Hills, inferred that they were of a 
tertiary age, and analogous to the molasse of 
Switzerland. Subsea uent research by other 
geologists has not altered that determination, 
although the exact knowledge of the formation 
has been greatly extended. About the end of 
1834, Lieutenants Baker and Durand discovered 
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the great fossiUforouH <kpo«it of the Siwalik, near garh yieldH white and red BandsioncB, and the 
the valley of Markanda, westward of the Jumna, mottled red and white and blackish of the new 
and below Naliun. The range is all alluvial, in red group. 

many places consisting of beds of gravel and Mount Ahu, says Mr. Fergusaon fp. 234), rises 
rolled atones, fragments of the ohh r formations from the desert as abruptly as an island from tl»c 
of the Himalayan range above, consisting of ocean up to hChO feet high, and presents on almost 
granites, limestone, clayslate, gneiss, mica-schists, every side inaccessible scarps, the summit being 
etc. Besides these there arc beds of loose-grained reached only by ravines that cut into its sides, 
sandstone, with much mica interposing. There ai-c When the summit is reached, it opens out into a 
also beds of calcareous conglomerate and sub- lovely valley six or seven miles long by two or 
ordinate beds of clay. It is the clay and sand-beds three miles in width, with the little Nakhi Tulao 
of these ranges that are fossiliferons. Shells of the or Pearl l^akc, and near to it, at Delwara, the 
tertiary nuocenc period abound, but the chief Jains selected a site for their pilgrimage or tirth. 
characteristic fossils are the remains of gigantic During Jaina supremacy it was adorned with 
mammalia, among which may be mentioned the several temples, two of which are of white marble, 
Sivatherium, a huge creature somewhat simitar to The more modern of these was built by the two 
the tapir of modern days, brotliers Tejpala and Vnstupala, who erected a 

Two ranges cross the base of the Peninsula triple temple at Girnar (a.D. 1197-1247), and for 
from cast to west, the Vindhya north of the minute delicacy of carving and beauty of details 
Nerbadda, the Satpura to the south of that river, it stands almost unrivalled. The other, built also 
The Vindhya rise abruptly from the Nerbadda, by a merchant, Vimala Sah, about a.d. 1032, is 
and the Salamber ranges on the slopes from the simpler and bolder, and is the oldest and most 
Malwa plateau connect the Vindhya with the complete example of a Jaina temple. It is dedi- 
Aravalli. catod to Parswanatha, who is seated within. 

The v^atpura range runs between the Nerbadda The term Sahyadri is applied to the entire 
and the Tapti, and on its eastern edge is the system of the IVcstern Ghats ( 7 . 1 ’.) from the Tapti 
Amarkantak plateau, rising 4500 feet. A moun- river to Cape Comorin. The range consists to 
tainous plateau, in continuation of the Satpura, the northward of nearly horizontal strata of basalt 
extends as far as the Ganges, tenniiiating tlicro in and similar rocks steeply scarped on the western 
the Itajmahal Hills. This high land is bounded wdc. The highest summits, such as MahaKalcs- 
by the Sone on its N.W. face, and is divided by war, 4717 feet, are perfectly fiat-topped, and are 
the river from the Kymore range. The S.E. undenuded remnants of a great elevated plain, 
slope of the plateau is towards the Bay of Bengal, The southern portion of the Sahyadri range is 
and it is drained by the Mahanadi, Brahmany, entirely separated by a broad gap (the Palghat, 
Byturni, Sabunreka, and Damuda rivers. y.r.), through which the railway from Madras to 

The Aravalli chain of hills is connected by lower ^'leypnr passes, 
ranges with the western extremity of the Vindhya The NcilgherrieSy a mountain offshoot from the 
mountains on the borders of Gujorat,nnd stretches Western Ghats, are situated between lat 10® and 
from S.W. to N.E. up to a considerable distance 12 ® N., and long. 76° and 77° E. The base of 
beyond Ajmir, in the direction of Dchli. The these mountains, including that of the Knnda 
range divides llajputana into two nearly equal Hills, covers a circumference of 200 miles. Their 
parts, forming the division between the desert on greatest length is from E. to W. 46 miles, and 
the west and the Malwa table-land. It would be medium breadth 15 miles. The surface is com- 
inore correct to say the level of the desert, for tlie posed of ridges of different elevations. The country 
south-eastern portion, including Jodhpur, is a is divided into three Naad, viz. Peringa, Malka, 
fertile country. The Arnvalli chain divides the and Todawar Naod. The first two arc hioim- 
tributaries of the Indus from those of the Ganges, tainous, but the third is of sloping hills, and a 
and may hence be regarded as a continuation of gently undulating surface of table-land. Doda- 
the Cis-Sutlej chain of the Himalaya, which betta is 8700 feet above the level of the sea. The 
terminates to all appearance in the plains near people occupying these Naad arc the Todawar, 
Nahun in Sirmur. In like manner, the peninsula Badagar, Kotar, and Kurambar. The Ncilgherrios, 
of Kattyawar may be considered as the southern and its various branches of the Kuiida, Sispara, 
termination of the Aravalli, though separated from and Kotagherry, arc the mountain system of 
it by an alluvial plain, being the continuation of greatest absolute elevation in India proper, and 
the watershed, and dividing the streams flowing exceed at several points 8000 feet, 
to the Gulf of Cutch or the delta of the Indus Tho Travancore mountains present a striking 
from those that flow into the Gulf of Cambay. analogy to the island of Ceylon. They are loftiest 
The Dehlif Shekhawati, and Kalayana series of at the extreme north of the district, where they 
low hills furnish tho mineral wealth of Dehli, stretch east and west for 60 or 70 miles, separating 
Gurgaon, and Missar ; they appear to be spurs the districts of Dindigul and Madura, 
and offshoots of the extremity of the Aravalli The Putney or Palnai mountains are west of 
range. The principal hills are the Dehli Hills, in Dindigul. 

the south-west of the district of the same name. The Animallay^ south of Coimbatore; the Sheva- 
and the Shekhawati Hills in Gurgaon, etc., and </Airtmountain8,south-wcst of Madura; and ranges 
the Kalayana Hill at Dadri, which yields the are near Courtallum, 

flexible sandstone and the grey Narnaul marble. The Trans^Gangetic Peninmla mountain system 
Among tho hills in tho Dehli district, a white clay, may be compared to au open fan or to an out- 
supposed to be kaolin, is produced. In Gurgaon, stretched band, of which the thumb represents 
several clny8-*white, red, and yellow— and mica the hills of Airakan, the fore-finger the ridge 
occur ; am hematite and ironstone, and also which terminates in MalUcoa, the little finger the 
copper, both at Singhana and in Hissar. Balia- Nanling chain, running through Boutheru China, 
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north of Canton; and the wriift the depressed 
edge of the table-land of Tibet, from which its 
waters are poured down into the Pacific, through 
valleys corresponding to the openings of the out- 
stretched palm. One ran^e prolonged through 
Arakan halts at Point Negnus, to reappear through 
the Andamans and Nicol^rs, and, after extending 
along the S.W. coast of Sumatra, passes eastward 
through Java and the Lesser Sunda Islands, 
terminating at its S.E. point. Another runs along 
the Malay Peninsula, is lost for a time, but appears 
again in the high peak of Lingin, and terminates 
in Banca and Billiton, and a branch from this 
separates at Pulo Timoan, on the east coast of 
the Peninsula, and ends at Oarimata, in the strait 
between Billiton and Borneo. Two parallel 
ranges traverse Cambodia and Cochin-China in 
the same direction. Between the Cambodian 
range and the mountains at Sarawak, on the 
north-west extremity of Borneo, the Natunas 
Islands and Pulo Condor form the connecting 
link. This range, after traversing the western 
wrt of Borneo, terminates on the south coast a 
little to the eastward of Kotaringin. The Annum 
or Cochin-Gbinese range can be traced most 
distinctly across the Archipelago to Australia. 

The Yoma Mountains are the central chain of 
Burma proper. Y oma means a chain of mountains, 
as the parallel ranges of Arakan Yoma and the 
Pegu Yoma. They extend into Pegu, and form 
the spine, as it were, of the province, with 
the valley of the Irawadi on the east, aiid the 
several minor valleys lying between the offshoots 
by which the chain is terminated on the south, as 
the valley of the Zamayce or Pegu river, the valley 
of the lilatno river, together with the intermediate 
valley of the Phoungye river or Paizuudoung 
creek, lying between the Hlaino and Pegu rivers. 
One of the most southern points of the Yoma i 
lies between the Hlainc and Faizundoung, of 1 
wliich the Pagoda Hill at Itangoon may be con- 
sidered the last elevation, marking the direction of 
the chain or line of local disturbance. The most 
elevated portion of the Yoma chain appears to 
be that from whence these southern branches 
radiate, where the Oakkan and Thoun-zai Clioungs 
derive their source, falling into the Hlaine river 
on the east and south. This part of the chain 
Dr. M‘Clelland estimates at about 2000 feet above 
the sea on the west, and the Zamayee and the 
Phamgyc rivers presen tiug steep and inaccessible 
declivities. 

The productiveness of the tin mines of the 
Malay Peninsula and of Banca is well known. 
The Cambodian range is also rich in minerals, 
especially the Borueou part of it. Iron, coal, 
gold, and diamonds are obtained. The volcanic 
islands of the Archipelago also contain metals, 
gold-dust being found at the bottoms of many of 
Qte mountain streams. 

Snow , — In the Himalaya the lowest height at 
wliich snow has fallen in winter is about 2500 feet ; 
but such cases arc extremely rare, having occurred 
in Kamaon and Garbwal onlv twice (in 1817 
and 1849) since the British took possession of the 
country. At an elevation of 5000 feet scarcely 
one year in ten passes by without snowfall ; but 
at this height the snow disappears after a few 
days, and sometimes even hours. ‘ It snows, but 
one does not see it,* said the natives of Khat- 
iiiandu (4354 feet), meaning that the rare nightly 


hoar-frosts are melted away by the earliest rays of 
the sun. 6000 feet may be assigned as the limit 
where snow regularly fells in winter with a pro- 
babili^ of remaining some time upon the ground. 

In Western Tibet and in the Kara-korum the 
general elevation of the country is so great even 
in its lowest regions, that no part lies below the 
limit of hibernal snowfall. 

In the Kouen Lun, even on its southern slope, 
a greater amount of snow is precipitated than on 
the northern side of the Kara-korum, while its 
Turkestan (northern) slopes differ still more from 
the Kora-korum in this respect. 

The values obtained for the height of the snow 
line on the three mountain chains of High Asia 
are— 

a, Himalaya- 

Southern (Indian) slopee, . . 16,200 feet. 

Northern (Tibetan) elopes, . . I7«400 „ 

b, Kara-korum — 

Southern TTibctan) slopes, . . 19,400 „ 

Northern (along the Turkestan! 
plateau), 18,600 

c, Kouen Lun— 

Southern (facing mountainous 
ramiOcations), .... 15,800 „ 

Northern (facing the Turkestani plain), 15, 100 „ 

In the Himalaya the truly temperate vegetation 
supersedes the subtropical above 4600 feet, and 
the elevation at which this change takes place 
corresponds roughly with that . at which the 
winter is marked by au annual fall of snow. 
This phenomenon varies extremely with the 
latitude, longitude, humidity, and many local 
circumstances. In Ceylon and the Madras Penin- 
sula, whose mountains attain 8000 feet, and where 
considerable tracts are elevated above 6000 to 
8000 feet, snow has never been known to fall. On 
the Khassya mountain, which attain^ 7000 feet, 
and where a great extent of surface is above 5000 
feet, snow seems to be unknown. In Sikkim 
snow annually falls at about 6000 feet elevation ; 
in Nepal at 5000 feet, in Kamaon and Garhwal 
at 4000, and in the extreme West Himalaya lower 
still. In the mountains of Ceylon, on the Neil- 
gherries, and on the Khassya Hills, the temperato 
forms of plants are more numerous than upon the 
Himalaya. Violent winds sweep over the broad 

B undulating tops of the Khassya Hills, and 
lids of species common to the Sikkim Him- 
alaya and to the Khassya ascend higher in the warm, 
forest-clad, and sheltered Himalayan valleys at 
5700 feet in Sikkim, than tlicy do in the Khumyu 
Hills. 

Heights , — The following heights of well-known 
places may be interesting : — 

Jn the Himalaya, 

Qaurisankar, 29,002 feet. Singoleelah, 12,329 feet. 
Sihsur, . . . 27,799 „ Tendon, . • 8,662 ,, 

Dhoulagiri, . 26,826 „ Tonglu, . . 10,079 „ 

Yassa, . . . 26,680 „ Darjiling, . . 7,165 „ 

Jib-jibia, . . 26,300 „ Julia Pahar, . 7,452 „ 

Masaurl Bazar, 6,719 „ Barathor, . .26,069 ,, 

„ Ohurch,7,369 „ Yangma, . .26,000 „ 

Landour „ 7,369 „ Nanda Devi, . 25,749 ,, 

„ Bazar, 6,808 „ Ibi Gamin, .20,550 „ 

Kanchinjinga, 28,156 ,, Narayani, . .25,456 „ 

Jumru, . . . 25,311 „ Jannoo, . . 25,304 „ 

Kabroo, . . 24,004 ,, Lebong, . . 6,039 

Pandim, . . 22,015 ,, Senchal, . . 8,006 „ 

Naraing, . . 19,139 „ Punkabarry, , 4,600? 

In the Kara-korum, 

Dapsang, . . 28,278 feet. I Masheribrum, 25,026 feet» 
I Diamer, . . 26,029 „ | 
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In the Koutn Lun the peaks seem not to exceed 
22,000 feet. 

JfeUgherriet, 

Dodabetta, . BjeOfeet 
Bevoibetta, . 8,488 
MakurtL . . 8,402 
Davarwuahotta, 8,880 


Kunda, 

Peduru talla 
Qalla, . . 
Kirigalpotta, . 
Totapefia,. . 

Parasnath, 
Ahu, . . 

Mr"* 


Kondamoga, . 7,816 feet. 
Tambarbetta, ‘7,292 „ 
Kokabetta, . 7,267 „ 
Urbetia, . . 6,916 „ 
8,368 „ iDaverbetta, . 6,671 „ 
Ceylon* 

Samanala or 
Adam’aPeak, 7,386 feet. 
NarminaKuli, 6,760 „ 


8,306 feet, 

7,810 „ 

7.720 „ 

Oentral India. 


4.409 fMt. 
6,6S0 „ 
8.768 „ 
3,363 „ 


Kaleubai, 
Dhorup, 
‘Varada, 
Toma, • 


6,410 feet. 
4.746 „ 
4.666 „ 
4,619 „ 


JCekhan. 

Putta, . . . 4,669 feet | Aunda, • • • 4,339 feet. 

Ikhara, . . 4,482 „ | Mandvi, . . 4,128 „ 

The heiehts of the following localities have been 
ascertained : — 


Upper Teomo- 
gnalari, . . 14,060 feet 
Lower Tsomo- 
giuJaii, . . 14,010 „ 
Jumnotra, 

Nepal, . .26,500 „ 
Dhailun, do., 24,740 ,, 
Peak in Nepal 


Aksae Chin, . 16,620 feet. 

Tso Gyogar, . 16,693 „ 

„ KarorKhanri 
Talan, . . 16.684 „ 

MufeTao.. .16,617 „ 

Kiuk Kiel, . 16,460 „ 

Manaaraur or 
To Mapan, . 16,260 „ 

Bakua Tal or 
Tao Lanag, . 16,250 „ 

Tsomoriri, , 16,130 „ 

Nima Kar, . 16,100 „ 

Hanle, . . . 14,600 „ 

Tao 0am, . . 14,580 „ 

„ Bui, . . 14,400 ,, 

„ Mitieal, . 14,167 „ 

The inhabitants of the Himalaya occ^y the 
valleyB of its rivers, and carry on traffic and 
interconrse over the passes of the mountams, of 
which the following heights above the sea may be 
mentioned ; — 


Valley, 
Petoha m 
Tartary, 
Sumunang, 
Ghaaaa, . 
Ophir, Sum 
atra, . , 


. 24,625 

.15,000 
. 14,000 
.13,080 

.13,840 


Nurpor, . . 
Kotila, . . 
Kaiigra, . • . 
Joala Mukhi, 
Tira, . . . 
Mundi, . . 
Snltanpur, . 
NaiiGhat . 
Bajapur do., . 
Sekunder do., 
Jaintri do., . 
Gogar pass, . 
Tiri do., . . 
Bhamtal, 


1,665 feet 
1.370 „ 
2.647 „ 
1,806 „ 
2,470 „ 
2,637 „ 
4,684 „ 
2,009 „ 
2.600 „ 
5,430 „ 
6,632 „ 
4.900 „ 
6,484 
4,000 


Lake Naini Tal, 6,500 


Zoji, . 
Botang, 
Werang, 
Bunang, 
Hangrang, 
Kulzuro, 
Shatul, 
Baralaoha, 
Niti, . 
Balebj . 
Umasi, 
Lankpya, 
Kuibrang, 
Lakhur, 
Mana, 


11.300 feet 
13,200 „ 
13,200 „ 
14,500 „ 

14.800 „ 
14,850 „ 
16,660 ,, 
16,600 „ 

16.800 „ 

17.700 „ 
18,000 „ 
18,000 „ 

18.300 „ 
18,400 „ 

18.700 


The Himalaya population comprise numerous 
tribes, nmstly of the Bhot race. The names of 
the chief of their clans are as follows : — 

I Murmi or 
Tamar. 
Nowar. 
Pallas. 
Pallia. 
Pa-fu'Sen. 
Bajivaru. 
Bajput 
Rawat 
Kongbo. 
Serpa. 
Sunwar. 
Thaksya. 
Tharu. 
Thumbs. 
Yakbu. 


Abor. 

Dogra. 

KoU. 

Awalia. 

Danghar. 

Gaddi 

Kumba. 

Awan. 

Kub, Khai, 

Bahoa. 

Gakkar. 

or KhoBi, 

Bamba. 

Garhwf^ 

Kusund. 

Bhutia. 

Gurung. 

KuBwar. 

Bhraxnu. 

Hayu. 

Lahuli. 

liodo. 

Janjoh. 

Lej^ha or 
Deun jong' 

Boksa. 

Kahka. 

Bor. 

Kanait. 

maro. 

Cliepaiig. 

Ohibb. 

Kanct. 

Khatir. 

Lbopa. 

Limbu. 

Oafla. 

Khoxnbb. 

Magar. 

Dabi or Dari 

Kiohak. 

Mewar. 

Dardu. 

.Kiranti. 

Mill. 

Dbeuwar. 

Dbinittl. 

Kooh’h. 

MiBhmi. 
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In the Himalaya, che numbef of inhabited 
places is comparatively insignificant; while the 
population reaches its maximum in the rich belt 
of life rising from 8000 to 8000 feet, the traces 
of man and his dwelling-place begin rapidly to 
disappear at 11,000 feet, a^ even before. 

In some provinces, especially in Nepal, Kamoon, 
and Garhwal, many villages are deserted in winter, 
though, as far as rewds their elevation and the 
solid construction of the houses, they might very 
well be inhabited throughout the year. The 
natives, however, prefer removing to villages less 
elevated, where they spend tlie colder months. 
Chalets (Alpenhutten) are as little used in the 
Himalaya as tents in the Alps. The pasture 
grounds, Karik, for sheep and bovine cattle are 
for the most part in low elevations, and at no 
great distance from the village. In the frontier 
country bordering Tibet, herds of sheep and goats 
are used for the transport of inerchanoise. They 
are driven over the passes to Tibet, laden with 
grain (a full-grown weep carrying about seven 
pounds^, and return at the end of the summer 
with salt and borax. 

Of the sanatoria, Simla is 7156 feet, Darjiling 
6905, Mussoori 6849 feet, etc. They are at present 
confined to the outer ranges, at a distance of 40 
or 50 miles from the foot of the mountains. 


Chini, a most salubrious place iu Kanawar (909G 
feet). Srinuggur, the capital of the valley of 
Kashmir (5146 feet). 

Tigers ascend to 11,000 feet in the Himalaya ; 
they are not, however, seen in Western Tibet, or 
the Kouen Lun. Leopards mny be met witli in 
the Himalaya and in Western Tibet even at 

18.000 or 14,000 feet; on the Kedar-kanta 
(12,480 feet). The domestic cat is common nn 
Tibet Domestic animals, such as sheep, goats, 
tame yaks, horses, and dogs, follow man across 
the highest paascs (18,000 wet), between Turkes- 
tan and Tibet the two-humped Bactrian camel 
even being used as a bedst of burden. When 
without a load, no difficulty is experienced in 
bringing these camels even over the steeper 
passes of the Himalaya. 

Jackals are found in the Kara-korum, between 

16.000 and 17,000 feet Hodgson mentions two 
species of foxes in Eastern Tibet Wolves are 
not known to fre^ent the Himalaya proper, but 
they are found in Western Tibet, and close to^the 
Kara-korum pass (18,345 feet). 

The wild yak and the kiang, several species of 
wild sheep and goats, hares and mic^ are found 
as high as 16,000 to 17,000 feet The number 
of species of snakes and frogs rapidly decrease 
with height, but lizards remaiu nearly the same 
between 1000 to 15,000 feet 
Butterflies are found in the Himalaya to 18,00O 
feet, in Western Tibet and Turkestan even 16,000 
feet, as localitieB of permanent habitation, 
upper limit of mosquitoes is at about 8500 feet, 
and with the peepsa make themselves very 
troublesome in the Eastern Himalaya during 
the rainy season as high as 13,000 feet As in 
the Aim, the new fields of the glaciers are oft^n 
covered with the remains of insects carried up by 
the ascending current to 18,000 and even 19,000 
feet. 

Mountains are' famed in the mythologies of many 
races. Mount Olympus was the fablea seat of the 
’ epic deities of Greece and Rome. Mount Sinai 
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wag the mountain of legislation for the Hebrews. 
Govardhan is the mountain where the scenes of 
Krishna’s reforming efforts are painted. The 
Bedouin Arabs take oif their shoes when they 
enter the stone circle on the heights of Serbals, 
and the adjacent Jabal Munadshat is called by 
tlie Arabs tne Hill of tlio Dialogue, viz. of Moses 
and Jehovah. Mount Meru, a fabulous Himalayan 
mountain, is supposed by Hindus to be the centre 
of the earth and the heaven of their Vedic god 
ludra. Mount Kailasa, or Gana Parvata, in the 
Himalaya, north of Lake Manasa, is the paradise 
of Siva and the abode of Kuvera. Vi^untha 
or Vaibhra is the paradise of Vishnu, and is 
sometimes supposed to be on Mount Meru. 

Five mountains are considered sacred by the 
Jains, viz. Girnar, Palitana, and Talijah in Saur- 
aslitra, near Deesa, and Sakar, about whose 
locality there exists much doubt ; the Jains 
themselves speak of it as to the westward. — 
Trdawney Saundtrs in Geog, Mag.^ July 1877 ; 
aUo Mountains and River Basins^ Beng, As, Soc, 
Journ, See Passes. 

MOUNT ABU. The peaks which crown this 
mountain, according to Tod, are six. The most 
elevated is tliat of Gorakhnath, having on its 
summit an area of only ten feet in diameter, and 
surrounded by a shrine dedicated to Gorakhnath ; 
each of the other peaks has its siirinc. On a 
small table-land on the mountain, about 600 feet 
below its summit, is the ancient palace of Khengur 
and numerous Jain temples. 

MOUNT ARAFAT, near Mecca, is visited by 
the pilgrims, as Muhammadans have a tradition 
tliat Adam, conducted by the angel Gabriel, here 
rejoined Eve, after a separation of 200 years, in 
consequence of their disobedience in Paradise, 
and from here he carried her to Ceylon.— 
Catafago. 

MOUNT ARARAT. In the Iwt volume of 
Cosmos, Humboldt records the height of Dema- 
vend at 19,716 feet, which is 1785 feet under 
the height attributed to it, and Ararat 17,112 
feet high. The Ararat of modern geographers, 
in the province of Erivau, is the Mons Macis of 
the ancients. At a distance, it has a resemblance 
to a ship, and is called by the Persians, Mountain 
of NoaJi, Aghri-dagh being the name given to it 
by the Turks. Arabs call it Jabl-ul- J udi, and tlie 
Armenians Massis Sinsar, or Mountain of tlie Ark. 

All unite in revering it as the haven of the great 
ship which preserved Noah from the waters of 
the deluge. It was reported tliat some planks of 
the ark remained on this hill at the date of the 
accession of the Abbasside khalifs, a.d. 749, and 
the people still assert their presence. 

MOUNT DILLI, a hill on the Malabar coast, 
a conspicuous headland, visible 24 to 27 miles at 
sea. The small fort on its outer extreme head- 
land is in lat. 12° 2' N., and long. 75° 0' 80" L. 
The hill rises 850 feet above the sea. It is also 
called Yelli-pand. It was stvled bv Ptolemy 
Purrhus Mons, or Mountain of Parasa Rama. 

MOUNT EVEREST, 29,008 feet in height, 
lies to the west of Kauchinjinga, and is the highest 
mountain of the world at present known. Ac- 
cording to the brothers Schlagentwcit, the Nepw- 
ese cidl it Gaurisankar, but the Tibetans to the 
north call it Chingopanmari. . 

MOUNT GOVARDHAN, the Hindu Parnassus, 
is famed in the legends relating to Krishna. At 
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the age of seven, he uplifted Govardhan on the 
tip of his little finger, to shelter the Goj^ and 
Gopi from the wrath of Indra, the Jupiter Pluvius 
of the Hindu pantheon, who, enraged with 
jealousy at the diminution of his votaries and 
sacrifices, consequent on the adoration of Krishnai 
attempted to destroy them by a nartial deluge. 
This sto^ is represented in Matsya Parana, 
whence Sir W. Jones introduced it in his hymn 
to Indra. The bard 

. . . * warbling in a softer mode, 

Sang the red lightning, haU, and whelming rain, 

O’er Gokal green, and Vraja’i nymph-lov’d plain. 

By Indra hurl’d, whose altars no’er nad glow’d 
Since infant Krishna rul’d the rustic tram 
Now thrill’d with terror. Them, the heavenly child 
Call’d, and with looks ambrosial smil’d : 

Then, with one finger rear’d the vast Qoverdban, 
Beneath whose rocky burden, 

On pastures dry, maids and herdsmen trod : 

The lord of thunder felt a mightier god.’ 

In pictures of this miracle, Krishna, is always 
represented as a man, attended by his favourite 
mistress Radha, and sometimes by a multitude 
of shepherds and shepherdesses ; the former with 
poles, steadying the uplifted sheltering mountain, 
a shower of rain ana lire falling vainly ou its 
summit. The legend seems to mean that Krishna 
had departed from the Vedic worship of Indra, 
from which persecutions arose. 

MOUNT HERMON, the modern Jabl-us-Shaikh, 
the southern parts of Anti-Libanus. 

MOUNT IMAUS, the Koh-i-Kaf of the Per- 
sians, according to oriental cosmographers, sur- 
rounded the world; but since geography has 
made some progress in the cast, the name has 
been confined to Mount Imaus to the east, and 
Mount Atlas to the west. Jan or genii, a race 
intermediate between augels and men, produced 
of fire, are supposed to have inhabited uio earth 
for several ages before the birth of Adam, and 
to have been governed by kings, all of whom 
were colled^ Suleiman (Solomon). They fell into 
a general state of depravity, and were driven into 
remote places by Eolis (the fallen ^gel), and 
such os remained in the time of Kaiumeras, tlie 
first of the Pesdadian dynasty of Persia, were by 
him driven to Mount Knf. — Journ. Jnd, Arch. 
V. p. 548. 

MOUNT KAILAS. Here, accoi-ding to Hindu 
mythology, lies the city of Kuvera, the Indian 
PlutuB ; also the habitation of the god Siva. It 
is the Kailas range or Gangri range of mountains 
in the N.W. Himalaya. The range has six passes, 
at heights from 15,000 to 18,X05 feet. Kailas 
meauB crystalline or icy, and is possibly the 
source of the Latin, French, German, and Danish 
words for ice and glass, — glesum, glace, gler, glas, 
glass, — and is itself a compound term derived 
from Ke, water, and Las, to shine. 

MOUNT LEBANON, a mountain in Paj[eatine, 
occupied by the Druse race, who are likewise 
spread over the Hauran, S.E. of Damascus. 
Zahle, seven hours from Balbec, belongs to the 
Druse teiritory. Half on hour from Zahle, on 
the south side of the village of Kerak, is a tomb 
shown as that of Noah. In Lebanou, about 18 
miles east of Tripoli, is the Maronite convent of 
Ko^haia, in which the monks exorcise demons. 

MOUNT MAHABAN, or the Black MounUin, 
is siipbosed by some to be the Aornos of the 
Greeks. It is in the Pir Paujal, and is 40 miles 



MOUNT MANDAR. 


muittika; 


up the Indus from AUock. It is at least 50 miles Central and Eastern Proyinces of China it is largely 
in circuit, and from 7000 to 10,000 feet high, cultivated, particularly on the sides of mountains 
Aornos was fabled in the Greek camp to have thrice where the soil is rich, and in the vicinity of 
defied Heracles himself. See Kbaibar ; Mahaban. temples and other monastic building. Its stems 
MOUNT MANDAK, an isolated hill, visible are straight, smooth, and clean; the joints are 
from Bhagulpur on the Ganges, famed as a place small.' It grows to the height of from 60 to 80 
of Hindu pilgrimage* feet. 20 to 30 feet of the lower part of its stem 

MOUNT MERU, in Hindu legends, a sacred are generally free from branches. These are 
mountain, supposed to have been in the N.W. produced on the upper portion of the tree. They 
Himalaya. * are so light and feathe^ that they do not affect 

MOijNT NEBO. From the top of this, on the cleanness of the main stem. It is therefore of 
their return from Egypt, the Israelites first beheld great value in the arts, owing to the smoothness 
the land of promise, and there their illustrious and fineness of its structure, and is used in the 
leader breathed his last. — Robinson's Tr, making of sieves for the rolling manipulation of 

MOUNT OF OLIVES, a hill on the east of tea, baskets of all kinds, ornamental inlaid 
Jerusalem ; its highest summit is 2400 feet above works, and other purposes for which the bamboos 
the level of the sea. of India are unsuitable. It perfects its growth 

MOUNT OHOD, the burial-place of Aaron, is in a few months. A healthy plant generally 
shown over the summit of Mount Hor. grows about 2 or 24 feet in the 24 hours, and the 

MOUNT OPHIR, in lat. 0° 5' N., long. 100® greatest rate of growth is during the night. The 
E., on the west coast of Sumatra, 9459 feet above young shoots, just as they peep out of the ground, 
the sea. It is 24 miles inland, appears by itself are esteemed as food, split up, boiled, dished by 
like an obtuse cone separated from the cnain of themselves, used in soup like cabbage, and form 
other mountains, and may be seen from a distance an ingredient of an excellent omelette, 
of 110 miles in clear weather. MOZAMBIQUE is a coral island, very low and 

MOUNT SINAI, on the eastern shore of the narrow, and IJ miles long, first seen by Vasco 
Gulf of Suez, 150 miles south of Suez, is famed da Gama on the Ist March 1498. Alvares Cabral 
in tlie histoiy of the Hebrew nation as the district visited it in 1500, and Vasco da Gama returned 
whence laws for their guidance were communicated to it in 1502, and in 1505 it was declared a 
to Moses, their leader. It is surrounded by desert, Portuguese province. 

which tike wandering Bedouins occupy. At the MOZDAlv, a pretended prophet in the time of 
foot of the mountain is the Greek convent of St. Kobad of Persia, who preached the doctrine of a 
Catherine, founded in 1331 by William Bowl- community of wouken and possessions, 
desell, the monks of which are kept almost MOZOME ANGAMl, a rude pagan tribe on the 
prisoners by the Bedouins. The Arabs call hills of Assam, on the eastern frontier of the 
Sinai, Jabl-u-Tur. Dr. Beke supposes Mount Mikir and Cachar. See Naga. 

Sinai to be the mountain called Bargnir, which is MlllCH’CHHA-KATI, or the Toy Cart, "a 
also called Jabal-un-Nur or Mountain of Light, drama in ten acts, by king Sudraka, supposed to 
and that whereon the Alnkighty spoke with Moses, have been written in the Ist or 2d century a.d., 
— Burkhardfs Tr, and to be the oldest Sanskrit drama extant 

MOUSTACHE. In British India, amongst There are several editions of the text, and transla- 
Hindus and Muhammadans, passing the hand tions into Frcncli. — JJowsoti, 
over the moustache is a signal both of defiance MRIG-SAL or Mirg-sal, the husbandman or 
and self-gratulation. — Tod's Rajasthan, i. p. 353. cultivator's year. It commences at the end of 
MOU-TAN. Chin. The mou«tan or tree Vaisakh or beginning of Jyesakh (May— June), 
peony, Pceonia moutan, is abundant in China, when* the graitk is sown. 

and bears the title of hwawang, or king of flowers. MRIGUENA, or the Fawn-Eyed, a Gujarani 
The skill of the Chinese gardeners has made many princess who was married to Maun Singh, the 
varieties. Tree peonies are brought in large great Tamara raja of Gwalior, in the begiikning of 
quantities about the month of January from the the 16th ceikturj\ The raja was fond of music, 
northern provinces. They flower soon after they especially of the sankirna rag or mixed^ luodes, of 
arrive, and are rapidly bought up by the Chinese wfiich Mriguena was a great genius. Four spoci- 
to ornament their houses, after which they are mens of her composition are yet extant, and 
thrown away, as they do not thrive well so far called after her name, Gujari, Babul Gujari, Mai 
south as Canton or Macao, and will not flower a Gujari, and Mangal Gujari. It was supposed 
second season. They are sold according to the that the Hindu musician Tan Sen, attracted by 
number of flower-buds they may have upon them, her songs, went to Gwalior, where he is buried, 
many of them fetching rather high prices. — MRITTIKA, the earth deity of the Hindus, is 
Williams' Middle Kin (jdom; Fortune',^ Wanderings, Worshipped in several forms. One of these is in 
MOUZAH. Aicad. a village. Mouzadar, in the Nagapanchami festival, during whidk a snake 
Bengal, one of the village authorities. of clay is worshiuped; a second form is as the 

MOWALI, a Bedouin tribe of the northern Gokul-ashtami, when a clay image of the infant 
desert They came from Hejaz, aikd their shaikh Krishna is worahipped ; and a third form is in 
claims descent from the Abbassi khalifs. For the earth or clay figure of Ganesa, on the fourth 
50 years the Shammar and the Mowali fought for of the month Blkadrapad, about the beginning of 
the present Mowali district September, during which Ganesa is brought to 

MOWAMARIA, Muttuck, or Moran, a tribe of the homes with much ceremony, and finally 
Assauk, subject to one chief, callexl Bar Senapati. thrown into the sea or into water. Also, uumer- 
Thcy are Vaisbnava Hindus. ous temples aire erected on the banks of the 

MOW CHOK. Chin. The most beautiful Ganges, in honour of the goddess Ganga, in 
bankboo in the world, says Fortune. In the which clay images are set up and worshipp^, 
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MRITTYU. Samsk. Death, from Mri, to die. 
Mrityuuiava, vaDquisher of death, a name of Siva, 
from Mhttyn, death, and Jee, to overcome. 
Mrita-sanjivini, to restore to life.— Dotr^on. 

MKU or Tung Mru, a tribe in the Koladyn 
valley. The number^of the Mru in Arakan is 
about 2800. At one time a Mru chief waa 
chosen king of Arakan, and the dominion waa Mru 
when the Kakbeng conqueror invaded the country. 
They seem of the same lineage as the Myamma. 
The Mru dwelt on the Koladyn river and its 
feeders, but, having been driven out by the Kami, 
now occupy hills on the border between Arakan 
and Chittagong, at the source of the Moree river, 
which disembogues in lat. 21° 40' N., south of 
Kutabudea Island. — Z)r. Laiham^s Ethnology, 

MRU, an arm of the sea in Arakan, from 8 to j 
4 miles broad at its mouth, and running inland I 
more than 50 miles. — Imp. Gaz. 

MKUNG of Arakan dwell with the Doing-Nuk 
in tiie upper basin of the Mayu, and also, it is 
said, amongst the hills on the eastern border of 
the Chittagong district. They are said to be the 
descendants of a race whom, several generations 
back, Arakan kings carried away from Tiperah, but 
also a colony imported from the Bodo country by 
the kings of Arakan, at the period when their 
conquests extended far up Flastern Bengal. 

M’TEPE. Arab. A stilling ship of Zanzibar. 

MU, in the weights of Burma, is the one-tenth 
part of a kyat or tikal. 

MUALLAKAT. Arab. Poetic pieces of the 
Arabs about the time of Mahomed, which they 
were accustomed to string together and suspend 
on the wall at the entrance of the Kaba. Those 
approved of were written in letters of gold, 

MUANCir, a race who inhabit the mountains on 
the west of the Tonquinese province of Than-Hoa- 
uoi, and stretch into China. They are an exten- 
sion of the aboriginal or uncivilised Lau of 
Yun-nan. The name is the Burmese and Lau term 
for town or village which is scatU'red over so 
large a portion of the Chinese maps of Yun-nan, 
indicating the present limits of Lau in that 
province. 

MUANG THAI is the kingdom of Siam, i.e, 
the land Thai. In their books it is found with 
this epithet, Krom Thep l^ramma haa Ikoon 
(Ciremtus visitationis Deorum), the circuit of the 
visitation of the gods. Malay and Peguaiis call 
it 'fziam, from whence comes the European name 
Siam. — Thvn. Japaiiy i. p. 25. 

MIIASI, a tribe of the Central Provinces of 
British India. Their chief objects of worship are ' 
the sun and the moon. They also worship at the 
shrine of Sultan Sakuda, whom tliey suppose to 
have been a king among them in former times. 
The Muasi of Barar and in the western tributary 
estates of Chutia Nagpur worship Bhavani, a 
name of Durga, and Gansam or Ghauasyama. — 
Daltons Bengal, 

MUAWIYA, governor of Syria, was proclaimeil 
khalif of Damascus, on which Ali declared war. 

MUAZZAN, the servant of the Muhammadan 
mosques who calls the Azan or Buiiimons to 
prayers. The words of his summons are — 

i. Allahu Akbar, Allalui Akbar ! God ia moat great I 
<iod ia most great. 

il. Ashhaduun la ilahu il Allaho, Aahhadutin la ilaba 
il Allaho ; I boar witneua there ia no deity but 
Clod, I bear witiieaa there ia no deity but God. 


iii. 0 aahaduanna Mahomed-ur-Raaul AUahe, O aaha- 

doanna Mahomed-ur-Kaaul AUahe ; and 1 bear 
witiieaa that Mahomed ia the apoatle of God, 
and 1 bear witneaa that Mahomed ia the apoatle 
of God. 

iv. Hy-ul'Ua-aalwat, Hy-ul-UB'Salwat ; come to prayers. 
V. Hy-ul-al-fallah, Hy-uhal-fallah ; come to aeourity. 

vi. Ua-aallato-khair-un-inin-nun-nowm, Ua-sallato- 

khair-un-min nun-nown ; prayer is better than 
sleep. 

vii. Allahu Akbar, Allahu Akbar I Ood is moat mat, 

viii. La Uaha U Allahu, there is no deity but God. 

MUBARAK. Arab. Blessed. Mubarak bad, 
May it be blessed, a congratulatory saliitatioD. 

MUBARAK, father of Abul Fa;zl and Faizi. 
He is supposed to have been a native of Nagor, 
and had at one time taught a college or school 
of law and divinity at Agra. He was at first a 
Sunni, but turned Shiah, and afterwards took to 
reading the philosophical works of the ancients, 
and became a freethinker, or, according to his 
enemies, an atheist. So great a persecution was 
raised against him on this account, that he was 
constrained to give up his school, and fiy with his 
family from Agra. His sons Abul Fazl and 
Faizi conformed in all respects tO tbe Muham- 
madan religion. — ElpU, p. 468. 

MUCHALKA. Arab. A bond, a deed, a 
written obligation or agreement, a penal recognis- 
ance. 

MUCH I, a Hindu caste, shoemakers, painters, 
bookbinders, saddlers, etc. 

MUCHI - HAS. Hind. Gum from several 
plants, — Salmalia Malabarica and Moringa ptery- 
gosperina, also a gall from the Areca catechu. 

MUCUNA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
order Fabacese, climbing herbs or shrubs, with 
pinnately- trifoliate leaves and axillary racemes, 
which hang down when bearing fruit. Species of 
Mucuna produce thecowhuge. lu the East Indies 
are — 

Mucuna atropurpurea, D.C,, Courtallum, Konkan, 
Travancoie, 

M. bracteaia, Chittagong. 

M. capitata, W, and A., cultivated. 

M. gigautea, D.C,, Peninsula of India, Sunderbaiia. 

M. hlrsuta, W. aiul A. ^ Pea. of India, Sunderbaus. 

M. imbricata, D.C.y Sylhet. 

M. inuuusperma, D.C.y all British India. 

M. novea, Buck. , Bengal. 

M. pruritas, Hook.y S.£. Asia, Archipelago. 

M. utilis, Wall.y Australia, Mauritius. 

Cowhage consists of the hairs found upon the 
pods of different species. Tliey are exceedingly 
slender, brittle, and easily detached, and the 
fragnieiits readily stick into the skin, and produce 
an intolerable itching; hence they are at times 
employed for mischievous purposes. Cow-itch is 
also used medicinally as a vermifuge, by being 
mixed with syrup till of the consistence of honey, 
and given in doses of two or three teaspoonfuls. 
The species are found in hedges, thickets, on the 
banks of rivers, and about watercourses, in the 
East and West Indies, and in America within the 
tropics. M. urens and M. pruriens usually furnish 
the substance ; but that from M. inonosperma is 
said to exceed the others in the irritating burning 
property of its hairs. Dr, Roxburgh states that 
M. pruriens was one of the plants formerly used 
in India to poison wells ; but it is less hurtful than 
was supposed. M. imbricata, a climber of 

Darjiling, 'IViui, and Chanda. M. utilis, the 
Mauritius black bean, is cultivated in India and 
Ceylon.— '7^0x5. ; Voigt; Br, Par, Ex, 1878. 
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MUCUNA ATROPURPUREA. D.C. 

Oarpopogon atropurpureum, Jtoxb, 

Qede dulagondi, . Tbjl | Telia kada, . . • Tel. 

It has large dark purple flowers. 

MUCUNA OOCHIN-CHINENSIS. Benihanu 
Maoranthus Coch., Loureiro^ a climbing plants 
pods cooked as vegetables, like kidney oeans. — 
Johnson. 

MUCUNA GIGANTEA. JD.C. 

Doliolioagiganteam, | Stisolobium giganteum, 

Oarpopogon giganteum, R. | Spring. 

KakavallL . . Maleal. | Pedda dulagondi, • Tel. 
Enuga-duiagondi, . Tel, | 

This climbing plant grows on the coasts of 
Peninsular India. It is employed in medicine. 

MUCUNA PRURITA. Hook, W. and A. 
Oarpopogon prurienayRoaB(>. DoUcbos pruriena, Jtoxb. t 
Hucuna pruriena, Wall, f 

Alkuahi, .... Benq. Gunoh’gaji, . . * Panj. 
Khwse-ln, . . . BURM. Gopikawu, • . . Sakbe. 

Kanoh kuri, . . Dukh. Atmagapta, . , • „ 

Kiwaob Hind, puna-kali, . » . Tam. 

Nai karana, . . Maleal. Pillia-dughu-kaia, • Tel. 

Kanaueba, . . . Panj. Dulagondi, . . • „ 

Grows all over British India and in the Moluccas. 
It has large purple flowers. Sir W. Hooker dis- 
tinguished the E. Indian plant M. prurita from 
M. pruriens, which is indigenous in the West 
Indies. The pods when ripe are of a brownish 
colour, and covered with innumerable sharp prickle- 
Uke hairs, which penetrate into and irritate the. 
skin. The strigose hairs, as well as those of 
Rottlera tiuctoria, are used in India as an anthel- 
mintic. They dispel lumbrici and oscarides by 
sticking into their bodies, when pressed against 
the intestines, and thus irritating and dislodging 
them. The pods being dipped into treacle or 
honey, have the hairs scraped off until they have 
the consistency of an electuary, when a table- 
spoonful may be given to adults, and a tea- 
spoonful to children, followed by a purgative of 
castor-oil, etc. They have been appli^ exter- 
nally for paralysis, and produce much itching. — 
Roxh.; Voigt; Powell; Royle; O'Sh.; Ains. 

MUCUNDA. During the lifetime of the 
emperor Akbar, many Hindus believed him to 
have been a Hindu in a former birth ; that he 
enclosed in his body the soul of a devout Brahman, 
who had in a past age borne the name of Mucunda, 
and bad taken a fancy to become the emperor of 
India. In nine months after Mucunda’s death, he 
was permitted to generate in tlie womb of sultana 
Hamida Banu, and to take his birth at Amerkot 
in the character of Akbar. Indeed, there were 
some grounds for the Hindus to claim Akbar as a 
prince of their race. That emperor had a Hindu 
wife, the princess Jodh Bai ; had a Hindu daughter- 
in-law, the Marwari wife of Jahangir; had a 
Hindu general, the nua Man Singh ; had a Hindu 
flnaiicier, the raja Todar Mull; had a Hindu 
favourite, tlie raja Beerbul ; had a Hindu songster, 
l^ansen; had many Hindu otfloers and Hindu 
pandits always about him ; much in his court 
savoured of the Hindu, and he had in a manner 
Hinduized himself by his ardent devoteduess to 
the cause of Hindu welfare. — 3V, of Hind, i, 

p. 811. 

MUDALI. Tam. Mudliar, plural. Literally, 
first man, first men, honorifle terms applied usu- 
ally to the men of the Yallalar or agricultural race 
amongst the Tamil people. The term Pillai is 


similarly applied to the Idayan or shepherd race 
dwelling in the Tamil country. It is generally 
used in the plural form of Mudliar; it is also 
conceded to the Kucheler, a weaver race of the 
Madras Presidency. It is an ofiicial designation 
in Ceylon, seemingly similar to the Mandal, village 
headman of Benml. 

MUDANl, a Muhammadan sect founded by 
Mudan, a Sufi. They admit the divine mission of 
Mahomed, but disclaim his title to particular 
veneration. The Mudani go nearly naked, braid- 
ing the hair and smearing the body with ashes, 
and wearing iron chains round their waists and 
necks. 

MUDAR. Hind. Galotropis gigantea, the 
igantic swallow -wort, a plant which is widely 
iff used throughout the Southern Provinces of the 
Peninsula of India, where it grows wild, preferring 
poor soil near the sea. It is replaced in the 
Bellary district by C. procera, which is equally 
common, and in Northern India by 0. Hamiftonii. 
To obtain the fibre, the branches arc gathered and 
dried in the sun from twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours, then they are taken up, the bark peeled 
from the woody parts, and the fibres gathered. 
If placed out in the dew for a night, they lose 
their greenish tint, and become white. The sap 
of the Mudar plant is applied externally as a 
rubefacient ; dried, it is mixed with caoutchouc. 
See Madar. 

MUDARI, an order of the fakirs or darvesh of 
India. 

MUDAWIR. Arab. A circle, implying re- 
petition, from the Arabic word Daur. 

MUD BAY or Muddy Bay is the commercial 
port of Alleppie, in Travancore, SC miles S. of 
Cochin, remarkable for the singular natural break- 
water formed in the open sea, consisting of a 
long and wide bank of mud, the effect of which 
is so completely to break the waves, that ships of 
all sizes can securely anchor even at the stormiest 
season of the year in the open roads, where tho 
water is perfectly calm. The origin of this de- 
position of mud has never been satisfactorily 
accounted for. It imparts a dirty colour to the 
water, and makes it tlnck and slimy. It has 
shifted within the last century, but not to any 
great extent. A similar deposit exists at Nar- 
rakul, about 29 miles north of Cochin, and Uio 
advantage of this latter place, as a natural open 
harbour for shipping, has been brought totthe 
notice of the British Government. — 11. D, 

MUDPIKPOR, KiU-katr, or Kotaboo, are 
wandering minstrels. Other names have been 
given to this people who dwell in tlie Southern 
Mahratta country. Kablgira or ferryman, Koli 
and Barkur, are the terms most usually employed, 
but Muddikpor is the designation they apply to 
themselves. They are generally tall and powerful 
men, with an olive-yellow complexion, and ore 
numerous throughout that part of India ; they say 
that their original locality was the village of Talicot, 
near the town of Shorapur, and that all classes 
speak the Mahratta tongue. 

MUDHOL, a Native State in tho Southern 
Mahratta country, lying between lat. 16® 6' 60" 
and 16® 26' 46" N., and between long. 76® 4' 21" 
and 75® ,31' 66" E. 'fhe Mudiiol chiefs were of 
the Ghotpara family; they were the most de- 
termined opponents of Sivaji during bis i‘Rrly 
conquests, but on the overthrow of the Mulmm- 
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madan poweri they joined the Mahrattaa, and 
aoraptea military command from the Peahwa. The 
chief enjoys an estimated gross yearly revenue 
of £14,647, and pays a tribute of £217 to the 
British Government — Imp, Oaz, 

MUDKI or Moodkee, a village in the Feroz- 
pur district, Pamab, memorable for a battle 
fought on 18th December 1845, between the 
Sikhs and the British. It is in lat. 80^ 47' N., 
and long. 74*^ 55' 15" £., on a plain 26 miles 
south of the Sutl^. Two days before the battle, 
which inaugurated the first Sikh war, the enemy 
crossed the boundary rivei* at Ferozpur. They 
were met bv a much smaller Britiw force at 
Mudki, and driven from tlieir position, with the 
loss of 17 guns, after a hard contest, in which 
the British lost a large proportion of officers. 
Monuments have been erected on the battlefield 
in honour of those who fell. — Imp, Gaz. 

MUDRA. Hind. A round prickly seed worn 
by the Hindu ascetics in ear-rings. The Kan 
Phatta Jogi wear a large metal ear-ring. 

MUDRA. Sansk. A position of the hands 
amongst Buddhists and Hindus in attitudes of 
teaching. Ait-mudra is the attitude of bestowing 
a blcBBiDg. Bhumisparsa-mudra is the attitude of 
the hand pointing to the earth ; Jiiana inudra, 
the attituae of abstraction ; Dharma chakra 
inudra, the attitude of teaching. 

MUDRA RAKSHASA, or Signet of the Mini- 
ster, a Sanskrit drama by Visakha Datta, pcrliaps 
of the 11th or 12th century a.d. The events drauia- 
tized relate to the history of Chaudrogupta, the 
Saudracottus of the Greeks. Kakshasa was the 
minister of Nauda, and afterwards of Chandra- 
gupta. In one scene Viradha Gupta visits Rak- 
shasa, and a conversation ensues which relates to 
historical events — 

‘ Rak, What news from Paahpapur ? 

Vir, I have not much to tell, eir ; where sluUl 1 
commence ? 

Ruk, With ChanUiaguptu’H entry in the city 

Whato’er my ivgentu Binco have done, inform 
me. 

Vir, You will remember, air, when in close league, 
United by Chaiiakyu, Parvateswara 
And Uhaudraguptu in allinnce, led 
Their force against our city, — u wild multi- 
tude 

Of Sakas, Yavanas, and mouniaincerH, 

The fierce Kambojas, with the tribes who 
dwell 

Beyond the western streams, and Persia’s 
hosts 

Poured on us like a deluge . . . ’ 

In the Mudra Rakshasa, Chaudragupta is 
frequently named Vrisbala, a term said to be 
equivalent to Sudra ; and Nanda himself was the 
son of a Sudra woman. There con be little doubt 
that the celebrated Maurya family were of Sudra 
extraction. 

MUFASSAL. Akab., Hind. In Hindustan, a 
subordinate or sejjarate district, the provinces or 
stations in the interior of the country, in contm- 
distiiictioii to the sadr or principal station or 
town. All outside of Calcutta, Madras, or Bom- 
bay is inufossal. — W. 

MUFTI. In British India, an officer of a law 
court, from Fatwa, Arab., a sentence, 

MUOA. Hind. One of the silk-worm moths 
of British India. I'he two principal indigenous 
varieties of silk uro the miiga and the eri. A 
dress' made of mugu silk is prized beyond all 


others bv the Assamese. A plant grows wild in 
the southern part of the Chittagong ffistrict, on 
which the moth lives. 

MUGGAR-TALAO, crocodile ponds, lie to the 
north-west of Kurachee, also known as Magar 
Pir and Pir Mai^ho. The greater pond is about 
300 yards in circumference, and contains many 
little grassy islands, on which the majority of 
the crocodiles (Crocodilus palustris) bask; some 
are seen, asleep on its slimy sides, other half- 
submerged in the muddy water, while now and 
then a huge monster raises himself upon his 
diminutive legs, and, waddling for a few paces, 
falls flat on his belly. The water in the pool 
feels cold, although fed from two hot springs, 
one of which has too high a temperature to retain 
the hand in it ; yet animal life exists ; for where 
the water bubbles up from its sandy bottom, and 
in the little lake running to the tank, is an 
abundance of a small black spiral shell, very like 
Melania pyramis, an allied species of which fre- 
quents the river Jordan. The crocodiles dig deep 
in the sand under the neighbouring date trees aud 
there deposit their eggs. Quantities of deciduous 
teeth of various sizes are strewn along the slimy 
sides of the pond. A guide, taking piece after 
piece of flesh, dashed it on the bank, uttering a 
low* growling sound, at which the whole tank 
became in motion, and crocodiles splashed through 
the shallow water, struggling which should seize 
the prize. The shore was literally covered with 
scaly monsters, snapping their jaws at one another. 
They seize their food with the side of the mouth, 
and toss the head backward, in order that it may 
fall into the throat. — Adiimit, 

MUGH. Ptus. A follower of Zoroaster, a 
fire-worshipper, applied by the Arabs and Muham- 
madans similarly to Gabr (Guebre) and Kafir. 
The term is applied by the people of Bengal to 
all the Arakanese, and to a race iu the Chittagong 
district, who coll themselves Raibansi in Bengali, 
and Myam-ma-gyee or Great Myjun-ina in Bur- 
mese, doubtless offspring of Bengali women by 
Burmese'; their dress and language is Bengali, 
but some are of Buddhist faith. This race form 
six -ten tils of the native population of Arakan, 
one-tenth being Burmese, and the remainder 
Hindu. Professor H. H. Wilson says the term 
Mugh, which the British have given to the Ara- 
kiuiesc, by that people is restriett'd to the descend- 
ants of Arakanese by Bengali molhers. Colonel 
Dalton says that in personal appearance the Mugh 
resemble the Chinese ; the cheek-bone is high and 
broad, the nose fiat, and the eyes oblique. 
Though short, they are a well-made people, hardy, 
muscular, and athletic. The hair botli of men 
and women is generally very beautiful, and of a 
glossy black ; both sexes pride themselves on its 
fine quality. The dress of the women consists of 
a cloth tightly bound round the bosom, aud 
flowing to the feet, aud a large outer dress thrown 
over the whole person, and reaching to the 
knees. The unmarried women wear a jacket, 
which is assumed by girls when marriageable, and 
abandoned when they become wives. It is again 
adopted upon widowhood. Tlie dress of the men 
is composed of a clotli round the middle, and one 
thrown over the shouldera. Although somewhat 
slothful in disposition, they are very fond of 
bunting, and delight in manly e.xercises, such as 
wrestling and boxing, and a game peculiar to 
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tlie country called Kilome, which id somewhat is alosed for four davs and re-opened for a two 
similar to battledore and shuttlecock, only instead days’ repetition of the cleaning till the Khordad 
of the hands the feet are employed. They are sal, at the dawn of which the souls of the departed 
very partial to boat-racing. — WilsoiCs Glomary; take flight to their original dwelling-place. 
Dalton's EthnoL of Bengal^ p. 111. MUIN - ud - DIN, uHISHTI, who is buried at 

MUGHSI or Maghazzi have been noticed .under ^'mir, was born a.d. 1142, died a.d. 1236, aged 
the latter spelling at p. 767, q-v. The Rind are 97 lunar years. The inside of his mausoleum is 
settled in Cutch Gandava, to which fertile plain roagniflcent yet solemn. 

they have emigrated at different periods from the MUIR, JOHN, C.I.E., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D., 
province of Mearan, and have become incorporated a Bengal Civil Servant, an eminent Sanskrit 
with the Jat or cultivators of the soil, as the scholar, author and translator of many Sanskrit 
subjects of the Khan of Kalat ; a few likewise writings. In 1879 he published Metrical Transla- 
residc in the hills to the N.E. of Cutch Gandava tions from Sanskrit Writers, with an introduction, 
and skirts of the deserU north of Kalat. The ProseVersions, and Parallel Passages from Classical 
subdivision of the Brahui tribes amount to about Authors ; and he had previously published a small 
ten, and those of the Rind and Mughsi each volume of Religious and Moral Sentiments metri* 
amount to double that number. cally rendered from Sanskrit. In 1831 he put fortli 

MUGIL, the mullet genus of flsh, belonging to the flrstpart of his Christa Sangita or Life of Christ, 
the Mugilidae of the order Acanthopterygii ; about in Sanskrit verse. After completing this work, 
84 species are known in the seas of the south which excited much curiosity and gained con- 
and east of Asia. A species of mullet is very siderable favour among learned Hindus, he fol- 
common in Tenasserim, and is often seen on lowed it up with a Life of St. Paul. Then he 
the tables of Europeans, by whom it is highly published the Mata Pariksha or Examination of 
esteemed. Religions, which set forth a sketch of the argu- 

Mugil cephalotus, Cuv. and VaL Christianity, and combated some of the 

Mugil our, Forakal I Sole bhauggan, Ham, leading points of Hinduism. These were all com- 

M. oephaluB, Jumpul, . . . Malay, posed in verse, — in the form most familiar to Brah- 

Boutaii, Tam,, JiuasclL | mans. The last of tliem excited so much interest 

Total length, 2 feet It inhabits Penang, ‘ as to call forth some replies. All of these have 
Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, Macao, Lancavy, been reproduced in the vernacular languages. 
Chusan, Madura, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, Amongst his other works may be mentioned 
Gangetic estuaries, Malabar. The air - vessel is Arguments for Christianity, 1839 ; Missionary 
large, elongated ; its parietes very thin, pearl- Operations in Northern India, 1852 ; Reasons for 
coloured. M. corsula is a fish of the Bay of Bengal, a Sanskrit Chair, 1860; Original Sanskrit Texts, 
It is a surface swimmer. See Mullet. 1858, 1868. In 1862, he founded the Chair of 

MUGUT, also Kirita, also Toop. Sansk. Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the 
Terms for the high cap figured on the head of Edinburgh University, and he instituted the 
Vishnu as Narayana. Muir Lectures on Comparative Religion. 

MUHAMMERAH is situated near the junction MUIR, Siu WILLIAM, K.C.S.I., LL.D. of the 
of the Jerahi or Tab with the Karun river. It Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and 
affords vessels sailing up the Persian Gulf facilities D.C.L. of Oxford, born 27th April 1819, a Bengal 
for landing goods without going on to Basra, Civil Servant of the middle of the 19th century, 
which lies higher up the stream of the Shatt-ul- 1837-1876, who held the high oflices of Foreign 
Arab. See Mahamra. Secretary to Government, Member of the Council 

MUHAQQIQ, Arab. A very learned doctor of the Governor-General, Lieutenant-Governor 
in one or two sciences. N.AV. Provinces, and Financial Minister of India, 

MUHAR or Muhr. Hind., Pers. A seal, a and afterwards a member of the Council of H.M. 
gold coin of value 16 rupees. — W. Secretary of State for India. Author of Life of 

MUUARRAM, Arab. Sacred, unlawful, Mahomed and History of Islam, 1858 and 1877 ; 
prohibited. The first month of the Muhammadan The Early Caliphate and Rise of Islam, 1881 ; 
year, in which it was held unlawful to make war. The Koran, its Composition and Teaching, and 
Among the Shiah Muhammadans this month is the Testimony it bears to the Holy Scriptures, 
held in peculiar veneration, tis being the month in 1877 ; Extracts from the Koran, with English 
which Hasan and Husain, the sons of Ali, were Renderings, 1880; Rise and Decline of Idani, 
killed. Their deaths are the subject of public 1882-1883. In 1882, he translated from the 
mourning during the first ten days, when fasting Arabic, the Apolo^ for Christianity by Abd-ul- 
and self-denial are also enjoined. The educated Masih ibn Ishaq-al-Kindi ; Annals of the Early 
of the Sunni Muhammadans also regard these Calij^ate from Original Sources, 1883. 
days us days for solemn thoughts. The unedu- MUJALlilBAH, also called Maklouba, ruins 
cated regard the period as a time for a carnival, on the east or left bank of the Euphrates, 4;^ mUes 
yc‘c Ali. N.N.W. from the bridge of Hillah, and N. of the 

MUIITAJ. In the Parsee religion, on the 26th Amram Hill. Maklouba means overturned. The 
day of the 12th month, the Muhtaj commences ; Mujallibah is a solid quadrangular mound, the 
the souls of deceased relatives revisit the houses sides of which face the cardinal points. Its height 
of their descendants. Four or five days before, all is not more than 90 or 100 feet in the loftiest 
the house is cleaned with water and whitewashed, part ; but Sir R. Porter assigns to it that of 140 
and on the 25th day one room is jmrified and set leet. It is called by the natives El-Mujallibah, 
apart, a white sheet is put on tlie ceiling, fiowers the overturned ; also Haroot and Maroot, from a 
and fruits are put in pure water in vessels, prayers tradition handed down, with little deviation, from 
offered, and a fire lit there by the Mobeds. This time immemorial. This solid mound is regarded 
is continufHl for ten days, after which the room as the remains of the tower of Babel, an opinion 
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adopted by Major Renncll. Near thn MujalHbob, 
and to the eouth of it, arc remains of the Kasr, as 
well as those of the hanging? gardens ; and at 
rather more than six miles from Hillah, standing 
amidst and crowning the summit of extensive 
masses T>f ruin, is the Birs or Bars Nimrod. This 
has been considered by Niebuhr, Rich, and others 
to be the celebrated temple of Bel us, and, according 
to Herodotus, it was separated from the palace by 
the river Hib. i. clxxx.) : L’un (des quartiers) est 
lemarquaole par le palais du roi, et lautre par le 
lieu consacre h Jupiter Belus. The Kasr ruins 
near Hillah are 760 yards from Araram Hill. Still 
farther south is the hill of Amram ; a more ex- 
tensive, though less lofty mass than the last, 
which must comprise the relics of many and 
important edifices. To the E.N.E., at the distance 
of six miles from the Miijallibnh, is an insulated and 
lofty conical mound, named Al-Heimer; and, lastly, 
a considerable conical mound, called the TuelK), 
and by some considered to be the N.E. angle of 
the ancient city, stands about 16 miles to the 
north of those just enumerated. There are, 
besides, a vast number of inferior heaps, soine of 
which indicate the courses of canals that irrigated 
the country, or supplied distant quarters of the 
city with water, and some are the remains of 
ramparts which probably enclosed and defended 
the principal edifices. — Rcnncll; MignaiCs Ti\ ; 
Herodotus. 

MUJAWAR, a servant who attends the tomb, 
hermitage, or spot consecrated to a Muhammadan 
saint or person of rank. 

'MUJMfL, a Persian version of an Arabic 
translation from Sanskrit, written in the year 
1026 A.D., by Abul Hasan of Jorjan, near the 
Caspian. It gives a description of the Maldives. 

MUJOUS. Peus. The priests of the Persians, 
from Mugh, an infidel priest ; generally applied to 
the priests of the Zoroastrian Guebre.s, but some- 
times to Christians. This word is sometimes used 
in Persian poetry to signify a tavern-keeper. 
This is, however, only a metaphorical application 
of the term. — Malcolm's Persia, i. p. 200. 

MUJZUB or Majzub. Aiuu. Lit. abstracted, 
a class of fakirs. 

MUKADDAM. Arah. A chief, a leader, the 
headman of a village, the superintendent of a 

**SPuKAT, a tinsel crown worn at weddings. 
See Mor ; Mugut. 

M UK AVAN. Mal. A tribe of fishermen in 
Malabar. See Mukkawa. 

MUKESH. Hind. Gold wire flattened for 
embroidery of a heavy kind. Mukesh bati-hui, 
twisted tinsel. Mukesh gokru, waved mukesh, 
made by crimping mukesh bati-hui with iron tongs. 
Mukesh-ki-tand, wire for making mukesh. 

MUKHASA, a |>ortion of land or a village 
assigned to an individual, either rent-free or at a 
low quit-rent, on condition of service, or for 
service rendered. Mukhasadar, one holding a 
mokhasa. 

MUKHIA, in Bengal, one of the village author- 
ities; also a comptroller, appointed to collect 
tribute to Hindu idols. Such sacred ofiFerings 
were held in high estimation by the nations of 
antiquity. Hei^otus observes that these were 
transmitted from the remotest nations of Scythia 
to Delos in Greece : but that range is far less ex- 
tensive than the offerings to the dewal or temple 


of Krishna in Mowar. Tod relates that in his 
the BpiccB of the isles of the Indian Archipelago ; 
the balmy spoils of Araby the Blest ; the iiard or 
frankincense of Tartary ; the raisins and pistachios 
of Persia; every variety of saccharine preparation, 
from the sacarcand (sugar-candy) of the Celestial 
Empire, with which the god sweetens his evening 
repast^ to that more common sort which enters 
into the pera of Mathura, the food of his infancy; 
the shawls of Kaslnnir, the silks of Bengal, the 
scarfs of Benares, tlie brocades of Gujerat, 

* the flower and choice 
Of many provinces from bound to bound,* 

—all contribute to enrich the shrine of Nat’lidwara 
in Mewar. But it is with the votaries of the 
maritime provinces of India that he has most 
reason to be satisfied ; in the commercial cities of 
Surat, Cambay, Muscat, Mandavi, etc. etc., the 
Mukhia or comptrollers deputed by the high 
priest reside to collect the benefactions, and 
transmit them as occasion requires. A dcjmty 
resides on the part of the high priest at Multan, 
who invests the distant worshippers with the 
initiative cordon and necklace. Even from 
^marcand the pilgrims repair with their offer- 
ings; and a sum, seldom less than 10,000 ni 2 )eeB, 
is annually transmitted by the votaries from the 
Arabian ports of Muscat, Mocha, and Jedda, 
which contribution is probably augmented not only 
by the votaries who dwell at the mouths of the 
Volga, but by the Samoyede of Siberia. There 
is not a petty retailer professing the Vishnu creed 
who does not carry a tithe of his trade to the 
stores ; and thus caravans of 30 and 40 cars, 
double-yoked, pass twice or thrice annually by 
the upper road to Nat’hdwara. These pious 
bounties are not allowed to moulder in the 
binder; the apparel is distributed with a liberal 
hand as the gift of the deity to those who evince 
their devotion ; and the edibles enter daily into 
the various food prepared at the shrine. — Tod's 
Rajasthan^ i. p. 627. 

MQKHTAR. Arab. An agent, an attorney. 
Mukhtar nama, a pow'er of attorney. 

MUKKAWA, a race in Travancore, supposed 
to have immigrated from Ceylon. A tribe of fisher- 
men in Malabar ; those of North Mahabar follow 
the rule of descent a n»atrice, but those in the 
south permit of descent of property to sons. 

MUkNA. Hind. An elephant without tusks. 

MUKSHA, Sansk., from Mooch, to liberate. 
The Hindu theologic opinion, known as nirvana, 
is one species of muksha or liberation, as koivulya 
is another; they both mean absorjition, excluding 
every idea of separate identity.— Ward's Hindoos, 
iv. p. 364. 

MUKTAD, a Parseo ceremony in honour of 
the dead, performed at the end of the Parsee 
year, before a pile of metal vessels filled with 
water, and raised from the ground on iron stools.; 

MULA, in Mysore, a rain commencing between 
12th-25th December. Cumin, coriandar, tobacco, 
and other seeds are sown at this time. 

MULA, a river of Baluchistan, about 160 miles 
long, rises a few miles south of Kalat, runs south- 
easterly about 80 miles, north-easterly, and 
easterly, and is ultimately absorbed in the desert 
of Shikarpar. Along its course winds the Mula 
pass or Gandava pass of Cutch Gandava, from lat. 
28® 10' to 28® 24' N., and long. 66® 12' to 67® 27' 
E. It is about 100 miles long ; it has open spaces 
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connoctcd by dcfilew. Baj>ow is 6250 feet ; Pecsee into flour ; tho bread from it is nutritious and 
Bhont^ 4000; Nurd, 2850; Bent-i-Jah, 1850; fattening. Tho hill mulberry, or kimu, is tho 
Kullar, 750 feet. Dcnccnt, 4650 feet; average, 46 Morus serrata. 

feet per niilo. Water abundant. It is practicable Tut or kariin is tho Morus Indict, a tree of 
for artillery. In 1839, a British-Indian detachment fast growth, attaining its full size in 20 years, 
marched through it. It is preferable to the 'when it becomes useful. 

Bolan pass in a military point of view, and it is The leaves of the red and white mulberry trees 
the southern pass by which access is gained from form the food of the Bombyx mori, yielding the 
Cutch Gandava to tho tabledand of Jhalawan. silk of commerce. The Philippine mulberry is 
It has three entrances — (1) at Pir Chatta, 9 miles the Morus niulticaulis of botanists. In Birbhum, 
from Kotri ; (2) the Taphoi entrance leading from mulberry gardens are innumerable, dotting the 
Jhal, 9 miles south of Kotri ; and (3) the Gatii country in patches of a dark-green colour, 
entrance, a very difficult road. The white species in China bears but little fruit. 

M ULA, pronounced properly Maula, a judge, the The Chinese recommend the dung of fowls and 
magistrate of a large city, hence tho word Maulawi ducks as a manure to produce abundant foliage 
or Maiilvi, judicial, belonging to a judge or magis- ff>r silk-worrns. Species of mulberry have been 
tratc, but applied in India to a Muhammadan cultivated for long ages in China. Morns Indica, 
learned in Arabic. It takes the place of Alim, M. atropurpurca, M. rubra, M. alba, M. tartarica, 
plural Ulema, of the Turks. In Egypt, the a»d M. nigra are all grown, and many varieties 
Ulema and men of religion and letters in general have been produced by cultivation, such as tho 
w ear a turband particularly wide and formal, adled hill m)ilberry, the golden mulberry, and the fowl 
a muklch. El-Melik-el-Ashraf-Shaaban, a sultan mulberry. 

of Egypt (a.i>. 1362 - 1376), was the first who Mulberry trees constitute the wealth of the 
ordered the sherifs (or descendants of the .prophet) Druse, Maronitc, Mutawali, Ansari, ami other 
to distinguish thcmsolvcsby the green turband and tribes of Syria. 

dress. In Egypt these descendants arc addressed In the United States of America it is con- 
08 Shcrif, noble, and S<'yd or Scyyid (master or sidered that an acre should support 700 to 1000 
lord), whatever be his station. Another word is trees, producing when four years old, 5000 
Maulana, Maulaiia as Sultan, our lord the Sultan, lbs. of leaves fit for silk-worm food. On this 
Maulaua Jalal-ud-Din-er Rurai, founder of the quantity of leaves, 140,000 worms can bo reared, 
Mawlavi darveshea. from which eggs at a net profit ranging from 

MULA ABDUL KADIR, BADAUNI, also £80 to £240 per acre will be obtained by tho 
called Kadiri, was the author of the Muntakhab- work of one person. Mulberry trees have been 
ut-Tawarikh, also known as the Tarikh-i-Badauni. largely cultivated in California ; in 1870, to 7 or 8 
It is a general history of India from the time of millions, and in one year £700 were cleared from 
the Ghaznividcs to the fortieth year of Akbar’s acres, the working expenses having been £90. 
reign, and notices Akbar in a prevalent tone of Mulberry bark, the Sang-ken-peh -p^ oi the 
censure and disparagement. He was born at Chinese ; a silky fibre is extracted from the bark. 

Badaun a.ii. 947 or 949. He was an eminently Mulberry epiphyte. Sang - shang - ki - sang, 

pious man, and excelled in music, history, and Chin. An epiphyte so called grows on the mul- 
astronomy. berry trees of China, the woody branches of which 

MULA KHEL, a section of the Orakzai clan arc highly prized by tho Chinese, and highly 
on the outer spurs of the Saraanagarh, S.W. of adulterated in consequence. 

Hangu. They could muster 700 fighting men. — Mulberry paper. Pi-chi, Chin. — Smithy M. M. 

H* A,, N. IK. F.jp. 496. Ch; Von Mueller. 

MULANA AHMAD, with other writers, were MULE. The Chinese possess a handsome and 

authors of the Tarikh - i - Alfl. Ho was also docile race, mostly like the mule of Egypt, but 

author of the Khulasat-ul-Hayat, the Essence of some resembling :he dim-coloured breed of the 
Life (a.h. 990), and waaf son of the Kazi of Tatta. Volterra. Mules seldom go so few as 30 miles in 
It was finished a.h. 1000 ; hence its name Alfi. a day. They will carry a load of about 3 cwt., 
MULA ZAKKI, the founder of a school of passing over such kotals or passes as would appal 
philosophy whose followers, in the early part of even a Spanish muleteer, 
the 19th century, when Mouutstaart Elphinstonc MULI or Moola. Hind. A radish, Raphanits 
visited Kabul, were said to take the full Mvantoge sativus ; any root. To call a Muhammadan a 
of their release from the fear of hell and the awe garden root, as Tam kon si bagh ki mooli ho? Wh|it 
of a Supreme Being, and to be dissolute and nn- garden root are you ? is very offensive, 
principled profligates. — Elphinstone's Cauhnl, MULR. Arab. A kin^om, the third title 

MULBERRY. amongst Indian Muhammadans, as Saraj-ul-Mulk, 

Mure Fa* I Tut, Hind. Sharf-ul-Mulk, Mukhtar-ul-Mulk. 

Maul-beere OsB. | Mora, . . . It., Sp. MULLAI. Mahr. Rich ground along the 

Species of the Morus or mulberry trees and banks of some rivers, formed by alluvial deposits 
their fruit. In the Panjab there arc red and a field of garden or meadow land, 
white mulberries, and two sorts of each colour ; MULLAVELLY, a town in the Masulipatam 
one is a small oval, being rather sweet, but a most coUectorate. It is a diamond locality, and the 
miserable fruit. The other, called shahtut, is a Hyderabad Government reserved it when ceding 
very long, narrow fruit, looking almost like a the Northern Circars. Sandstone conglomerate 
caterpillar, either greenish-yellow or red-black in extends from Bana^napilly to Oondapilly and 
colour; this fruit is somewhat better than the MuUavelly, in all which localities diamonds ore 
first kind ; it is very sweet, but has no flavour, found. - See Diamonds. 

The shahtnt, or royal mull^^ of Kashmir, is a MULLER. Frederidc Max - Mtiller, Member 
fine large subacid fruit ; it is dried and made of the Institute of France, Knight of the Ordrr 
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pour le Merite, Member of the Rcale Accademia numbers in the river near Moulmein ; many of the 
del Lincei of Romo, and LL.D. of Cambrid^^c Burmese regard it as the young of M. cepsalotus, 
and Edinburgh, is a learned German who settled but it is a distinct species. — Ainslic ; Mason ; 
in England. He was born on the 6th December Thomas. See Mugil. 

1H23 at Dpssau, the capital of the small Duchy MULTAN, a city in the Panjab, which gives 
of Anhalt Dessau. His father was Wilhelm its name to a revenue division and district. The 
Muller, a celebrated poet of Germany. In 1843 city is in lat. 30° 12' N., and long. 71° 30' 46" E., 
he took the degree ot Ph.l). at the University of and is now 4 miles from the present left bank of 
Leipzig, after which, in 1845, he went to Paris, the Chenab. Cunningham thinks it is the Kas- 
and in 1.846 to England. He undertook to yapapnra of Ptolemy, and that it was situated 
Ruperiutond the printing of the Rig Veda at the on the bank of the Ravi in the 2d century a.d. 
charge of tlie E. I. Company, at Oxford, where he At the capture of Multan by Chach, in the 
held the Chairs of Taylorian Professor of Euro- middle of the 7th century, the waters of the Ravi 
pean Languages (1860 and 1854), Comparative were still flowing under the walls of the fortress ; 
Philology (1808). In 1844 he translated the but in A.D. 713, when the citadel was besieged by 
HiUjpadesa into German, ami printed it at Muhammad -bin -Kasim, it is stated by Biladuri 
Leipzig, which he translated and republished in that the city was supplied with water by a stream 
Lomloii. In 1847 ho translated Kalidasa’s poem, flowing from the river. Muhammad cut off the 
the Megha-duta, from the German into English, water, and the inhabitants, pressed by thirst, 
In 1847 he read an essay on the Relations of the surrendered at discretion. 

Bengali to the Aryan and Aboriginal Languages The population in 1881 was 68,674. Multan 
of India. In 1863 ho wrote to Chevalier Bunsen division lies between lat. 29° 1' and 32° 4' N., and 
a letter on the Classification of the Turanian Lan- b(;tween long. 70° 33' and 74° 10' 30" E., and 
gunges. In 1854 hc‘ submitted proposals for a comprisca the four districts of Multan, Jhang, 
niissionary alphabet; in 1850 the History of Montgomery, and Muzaffargurh. The Multan 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature; in 1861, 1864, and district is, on the whole, an arid, sandy country, 
1H73, Lectures on the Bcionce' of Language, about 110 miles in length, and 70 in its greatest 
which up to 1878 had gone through nine editions, breadth. Multan town has had its name repeatedly 
and have been translated into French, German, changed. It is supposed to be the capital of the 
Italian, and Uassian ; and his Science of Religion, Malli of Alexanders historians, the place where 
False Analogies in Comparative Philology, and Alexander was wounded. At an interval of 1300 
thcPhiloRophy of Mythology, have also been trans- years, two conquerors, Alexander and Mahmud, 
lilted into the jirincipal Continental languages, were opposed by a race of this name. In A.D. 
His Chijis from a German Workshop, and Sayana- 1000, Mahmud entered Hindustan, but in the 
charya’s Commentary on the Rig Veda, Lectures course of eight years he made no farther progress 
on Missitnis, have also been translated ; and he than Multan. The Malli and Cathori (that is the 
undoftook to edit The Sacred Books of the East, Khatry or Rajput tribe) of Alexander must have 
of winch, up to the imd of 1884, 24 volumes have preserved their ancient spirit, to be able to oppose, 
ujjpeared. In 1873 he delivered, in AVeatminst(;r for so long a time, such formidable armies, headed 
Abbey, a lecture on the Religions of the World ; in by so furious an enthusiast ns Mahmud. 

1878, in tlie Chapter House of Westminster, he Multan city was conquered by Shahab-iid-Din 
gave a course of lectures on the Origin and Growth in 1171. After the^ invasion of Timur, it fell into 
of Heligion, as illustrated by the Religions of the hands successively of an Afghan, of the 
Imlia ; in 1882 he lectured on India, at Cambridge Arghuns of Sind, of the Moghul omperoraof India, 
(Mijiege. In 1880 and 1881, with the help of of Nadir Shah, of the Sikhs, and now of the 
Sanskrit manuscripts from Japan, ho published British, Its local name is still Mallithan. Multan 
the ^nskrit text of seweral Bmhlln.st texts; his fortress, with Mulraj and garrison, after a pro- 
prineipal essays have been collected in liis four longed siege, surrendered unconditionally to the 
volumes of Chips from a German Workshop and investing Indian army on the 22d January 1849. 
two volumes of Selecte<l Essays. Ilis published Multan and Tatto were the ancient seats of 
works h.'ivc been numerous beyond tho.se of any the Balia or Balli-ka-putra race, and to tho 
writer of his time, and have chiefly relation to nresent the blessing or byrd of the bards is Tatta- 
the races and literature of India and Southern Multan-ka-Rao. 

and Eastern Asia.— r/<e Leisure Hour, July 1878. There are in the Multan and Dehrajat divisions 
MULLET FISH, Mugil, sp. 42 castes returned as Jat, in number about 100,000 

Arabi niutchi, Dukh. | Puthin Hind, souls, engaged in gardening and other trades, — 

The mullets spawn largely in estuaries, and Arain, bazigar, bhatiara, Baluch, charhoa, Chubra, 
apparently nowhere else. The goer, Cybrium darzi, dhobi, Dum, fakir, Qujar, julaha, jogi, 
Commersonii, seems to spawn very near the kallal, kamangar, Kabar, kutana, khoja, kunihar, 
mouths of the estuaries, while others appear to Labans, lohar, machhi, mnli, mahar, mochi, 
ascend nearly as high as tho tidal influence for mujawar, Moghul, maUah, mirasi, Hathan, paoli, 
the purpose. The mullet lives largely on shrimps pungar, qassab, qazi, Qureshi, Rajput, Shaikh, 
and sand-worms. A small plot of some 4 or 6 saiklgar, Tarkhan, teli, zargar. Multan town in 
acres in the Mangalore backwaters was therefore 1881 had Hindus, 29,962 ; Muhammadans, 36,294; 
buoyed off to be left undisturbed for shrimps to Sikh, 661; Jain, 46; unspecified, 174. The city 
breed in. The Tenasscrim seas have large-eyed of Multan forms the great commercial centre of 
mullet, valuable for the table, and common in tho district, but there are also bazars at Shuj- 
Calcutta, but distinguished by its small head, abad, Kahrur, Sarai Sidhu, Tulamba, Lodhran, 
smaller scalea, and goggle eyes, which appear to Jalalpur, and other smaller towns, 
be starting out of its head. Mugil subviridis, Turkestan, and especially the city of Bokhara, 
Vakficiennes, a small mullet often found in great supplies Multan with silk of three kinds, namely, 
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Lab-i-iibi, Charklii, anrl Hosbkari. Thoae arc 
purchased in Bokhara from 7, 0, to 12 rupees jier 
seer, and sold in Mull an from 10, 12, to 16 
rupees. One camcl doad of the first kind of silk, 
which is equal to rnaunds in weight, costs at 
Bokhara 440 tils, or 2837 rupees 8 annas. Each 
tila makes 6 Nanakshai rnpeos and 6 or 7 annas. 
The trade of Bokhara to Multan is generally con- 
ducted by the Loliaiii and Shikarpuri on camels. 
Multan indigo is of good colour. 

In the citadel is the shrine of Baha-u-Din, 
Rukn-i-Alam. North of the city is the shrine of 
the martyr Shams Tabreezi. Burton states that 
the people of Multan murdered Shams of Tabreez, 
a celebrated Miirshid or spiritual teacher, in order 
to bury him in their town. The Afghan Hazara, he 
aays, made a point of killing and burying in their 
own country, any stranger who is indiscreet 
enough to commit a miracle or show any particular 
sign of sanctity. 

MULTANIA THUG, a class of Thugs who were 
all Muhammadans, and assumed the character 
of Banjaras, trading in grain, and travelling with 
their families, but putting most of their female 
children to death. They strangled travellers with 
their bullock ropes ; they were considered among 
the ancient Thugs. 

MULVI, in India the pronunciation of the 
Arabic Mula or Mania, a learned Muhammadan, 
one learned in the Muhammadan law. Formerly, 
in British India, a inulvi was attached to each 
court of justice, but latterly learned Muham- 
madan and other subordinate judges have been 
styled Amin and Sadr- Amin. Sec Mula. 

MUMMURTI, the Hindu triad, Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva, literally three forms, from Mur, three, 
and Mur’t, forms. 

MUMMY, the Egyptians believed in the re- 
occupation of the body by the soul, and their 
object in so preserving the body was to have it 
ready for the re-entry of the soul after completing 
its period of migrations. The mummy cases of 
Egypt were made of the wood of Coixlia myxa. 
In 1881, 39 mummies of royal and priestly 
persons were discovered at Deir-cl-Bahari near 
Thebes. They were mostly found wrapped in 
shrouds of fine linen, enclosed in three wooden 
mummy cases, each disclosing the form of the 
body, and fitting iu one another like a nest of 
boxes, the arms crossed upon the breast, the right 
hand rasping the crux ansata, the iireei serpents 
gilt, toe head-dress exquisitely carved; written 
texts on the mummy cases, in yellow, orange, and 
green, festoons and wreath^ of flowers in marvel- 
lous preservation, and papyri of value. 

Ramses ii. is the Pharaoh of Jewish history. 

King Baskenen, 17th dynasty. 

King Aahmes i. (Amosis), founder of 18th dynasty, 
^een Aahmes Nofert Ari, wife of Aahmes i. 

Queen Ar-hotep, daughter of Aahmes i. 

Prince Sa Ammon, son of „ 

Princess Sat Ammon, daughter of 

King Amenhptep i. (Aroenophis), 2a of 18th dynasty. 

King Thotmes i., second king of 18th dynasty. 

King Thotmes ii., third „ ,, 

King Thotmes ni. the Great, fourth king of 18th 
dynasty. 

Queens Hont-ta-me-hou, Ao, and Selka of the 18th 
dynasty. 

King Bmoikb l, founder of the 19th dynasty. 

King Set! i., second of „ 

King Ramses ii., third of 
Queen Nonttot, of 21st dynasty. 

High priest Pinoiem, of „ 


Ra-ma-ka, of 2l8t dynasty. 

King Pinotom, of ., 

Quoen llon ta'taoui, daughter of king Pinotem. 

High priest Ma-sahaia, relative of ,, 

Queen Ast-em-jeb, daughter of „ 

Princess Nossi Kon sou, daughter of „ 

— Times, 28th August 1881. 

MIIMTAZ MAHAL, the title of Arjamnud 
Banu Begum, queen of Shah Jahan, cm|>eror of 
Dehli. She was the daughter of Abul Hasan, 
son of Itimad-iid-Dowla, prime minister of the 
emperor Jahangir. She was twenty years married 
to Shah Jahan, and bore him a child almost 
every year. Bernier says the emperor loved 
her so passionately that bis conjugal fidelity was 
never impeached while she lived. The death 
of the Begum on the 18tli July 1631 was occa- 
sioned by her giving birth to a daughter, who is 
fabulously said to have been heard crying in the 
womb by herself and her other daughters. The 
sultana died in two hours after the birth of the 
princess. Her husband, Shah Jahan, erected over 
her remains a magnificent tomb, known to Euro- 
peans as the Taj Mahal, a corruption of Mumtaz 
Mahal. Travernier says that in Wilding the Taj 
. 20,000 workmen wore employed for 22 years 
in its erection, and he states it was erected by a 
Frenchman of the name of Austin de Bordeaux. 
The brick scaffolding is said to have cost as much 
as the building itself. The marble had been pre- 
sented by the raja of Jcypore, and was brought 
from its quarries, a distance of 140 miles, upon 
wheeled carriages. The mausoleum stands on 
a marble terrace over the Jumna, is flanked at 
a moderate distance by two mosques, and is 
surrounded by extensive gardens. The building 
itself on the outside is of white marble, with a 
high cupola* and four minarets. In the centre of 
the interior is a lofty hall of a circular form 
under a dome, in the middle of which is the 
tomb, enclosed within an open screen of elaborate 
tracery formed of marble and mosaics. The 
walls are of white marble, with borders of a 
running pattern of flowers in mosaic. The grace- 
ful flow, the harmonious colours, and, above all, 
the sparing use of this rich ornament, with the 
mild lustre of the marble on which it is displayed, 
form the peculiar charm of the building, and dis- 
tinguish it from any other in the world. The 
materials are the inferior gems, lapis-lazuli, jasper, 
heliotrope or bloodstone, a sort of golden stone 
(not well understood), with calcedony, agates, 
jade, and various stones of the same description. 
Voysey (As. Res. v. p. 434) says a single flower 
in the screen contains 100 stones, each cut to the 
exact shape necessary, and highlv polished ; and 
yet, says Bishop Heber, though everything is 
finished like an ornament for a drawing-room 
chimney-piece, the general effect produced is 
rather solemn and impressive than gaudy. In 
the minute beauties of execution, however, flu's*; 
flowers are by no means ^ual to ♦ hose on tables 
ami other small works in Pietra. Dura at Florence. 
It is the taste displayed in the outline and applica- 
tion of this ornameut, combined with the light- 
ness and simplicity of the building, which gives it 
so prodigious an advantage over the gloomy 
panels of the chapel of the Medici. The mosaics 
of the Taj ore said, with great probability, to have 
been the workmanship of Italians. Her husband 
died in ad. 1666. In the middle of the apart- 
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ment, underneath the great cupola, are the ceno* The Mundah are lesB truthful and open, le&s 
tapba of the royal pair. They lie aide by aide, manly and honest, than the Ho. 
the empress to the left. Her name, Mumtaz In the Mundah marriages the bride is always 
Mahal, Hanu Begum, and the date of her death, adult, and 5 or 7 rupees arc paid for her. The 
1631, are read on the slab. That of her husband, couple are first married to two trees, the bride to 
and the date of his death, 1666, are also inscribed the raahwa tree (Bassia latifolia), and the groom 
upon the other tomb. — TV. Hind. i. p. 413 ; to the mango (Mangifera Indica), which they 
Elphinstone, p. 631. touch with sandur (red lead), and then clasp in 

MUND. Mahk. a lot of land. Mundwahik, their arms. They then stand on a curry -stone 
the cultivator of a mund or lot ; from Mund, together, touch each other^s forehead with sandur, 
head, principal, stipulated sum or quantity, and when water is poured over them. This necessi- 
Wahik, to cultivate. Munda, a headman. — IV. tales a change of clothes, for which they retire to 
MUNDA. Maleal. In Malabar, a cloth worn a hut, and do not emerge until morning, 
by both sexes around the waist. Mundasa, a The dead of the Mundah and Ho are placed in 
cloth worn by the poorer classes in Dharwar, a coffin along with all the clothes and ornaments 
costs Rs. 1;(. See Mundoo. used, and all the money the deceased had, and all 

MUNDAH, a race occupying the eastern and burned. The larger bones are preserved till a 
southern parts of Chutia Nagpur. The Mundah, large monumental stone can be obtained, and the 
Ho, and Oraon are all divided into families, bones interred below it, — the Ho near the houses, 
called khel or clan, and may not take to wife a girl the Oraon separate from the village. They are 
of their own khel. Manki is the name applied to taken to the tomb in a procession, with young 
the Mundah chiefs in the southern parts of Chutia girls bearing empty and partly broken pitchers, 
Nagpur. The Manki have acquired considerable which they reverse from time to time to show that 
estates. The Mundah and Ho houses are more they are empty. The collection of these massive 
isolated, with better accommodation than those grave-stones under the fine old tamarind trees is 
of the Oraon, with verandahs, and separate a remarkable feature in Kol villages. TliC stones 
apartments for the married and immarried mem- are sometimes so large that the men of several 
bers. Every Mundah village has its own dancing- villages are required to move them. The bones 
place. The Mundah comprise about two-thirds are put with some rice into a new earthen vessel, 
of the population of the five parganas of Silli, deposited into the cavity prepared for them, and 
Tamar, Baranda, Rabey, and Bundu, all others covered with the big stone. The Mundah and 
being recent settlers. But many of the Mundah Oraon racc/S are fond of field sports, and all game, 
Kol have been dispossessed of their ancestral large and small, disappear from near them. They 
lands by middlemen. Brahmans and Rajputs, form great hunting parties. Fishing and cock- 
The Mundah settlements are chiefly in the eastern fighting are also resorted to. The Mundah and 
and southern parts of Chutia Nagpur. Mundah Ho have a shamanitc religion. They have no 
features are flat and broad. The extreme features worship of material idols, but Singbongu, the sun, 
of this race are high cheek-bones, small eye orbits, is the supreme being, the creator and prejicrver, a 
often with an oblique setting, flat faces, without beneficent deity. They have secondary gods, all 
much beard or w^hisker, and in colour from brown invisible, and generally malevolent. Sacrifices to 
to tawny-yellow. The richer people of the Singbongu are made of fowls, pigs, white goat, 
Mundah wear the poita, reverence Brahmans, and ram, and buffalo. 

worship Kali, but the mass continue in their The Oraon worship the sun under the name of 
original faith. The. great propitiatory sacrifices Dbarmi, as the creator and the preserver, and 
to the local deities are carousals, at which they offer white animals to him in sacrifice, 
cat, drink, sing, dance, and make love, and the Manki is the name applied to the Mundah 
Hindus settled in the pioviuce propitiate the chiefs on the southern parts of Chutia Nagpur, 
local deities. The Mundah country is arranged Every Mundah villj^e has its own dancing- 
iiito purha or divisions, each consisting of twelve place. General Cunningham suggests, pp. 505, 
or more villages under a chief, and the chiefs 507, that the Mundah are the ancient Murunda. — 
meet at times for consultation. Major Dalton^ 76-196*, Mr. {Sir) G. CampMl. 

Many of the Oraon, and some of the Mundah MUNDA-PHORA. GUJ. A Muhammadan 
clans or khel, are called after animals, — the eel, mendicant in the west of India, who, to extort 
hawk, crow, heron, etc. ; and the clans do not eat charity, draws blood from his own hciid or other 
the animal whose name they bear. parts of his body ; from Moonda, the head, Phorna, 

Mundah were estimated by Colonel Dalton os to break, 
under half a million. MUNDA VER. In the Animtdlay Hills are the 

The Ho or Larka of Singbhum, and the Mundah Kader, Mundaver, and Fullor. The latter arc 
of the southern parganas, are finer as races than wild-looking men, with long hair. They live on 
the Bhumij or the &ntal. products, mice, and other small animals. 

The Mundah and the Ho keep the Magh Parab The Mundaver have no fixed dwellings, but 
or Desatili Bonga festival, a period of licentiouB wander over the innermost hills with their cattle, 
debauchery ; but while with the Ho it lasts for a sheltering themselves in caves, or under little leaf 
month, the Mundah restrict it to the full of the sheds, and seldom remaining in one spot more 
moon in Magh. At this the Mundah dance the than a year. 

Jadura dance — it is like the Hoja of Chutia Nag- The Kader, Lords of the Hills, are a thick- 
pur — round a branch of the Karam tree planted lipped, small-bodied race, who live by the chase, 
m the Akhra or dancing-place. The lioeniioos- and wield some influence over the ruder forest folk, 
ness these two indulge in at their great festival it These hUls have many kistvaens and dolmens, 

a defect in their character, and the elders MUNDBE. This ancient Rajput principality 

dnuk heavily of their illi or beer. came into the control of the British Government 
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hy th*' TAlK>rt‘ Treaty of the Ot.h March IMT*. 
Ar«v, 1080 Bf|nare inilcH ; poimlation, lJi9,2r>9 ; 
rovomic, Ks. .‘i,(M),000 ; tribute, Rs. 1,00,000. Full 
W)vereignty vim coiic-criod to the raja Rulbeer 
Seiii, his heirs, and those of his brothers, accord- 
ing to seniority, unless specially set aside by 
(Joyemment for incapacity or misconduct. The 
right of adoption has been conferred on the raja 
by siinnud. It furnishes rock-salt. — 

Treaties^ etc. p. 374. 

MUNDEL, a cloth of cotton and gold, obtain- 
able in Cuich , costs Ks. 8.4. 1 1 . An article of dress. 

MUNDHATA, an island in the Nerbadda, famed 
for its Saiya, Hindu, and Jaina temples. Between 
it and the south bank is a deep, silent pool, with 
many crocodiles and large fish. On the south 
bank, the shrine of Amareswara has one of the 12 
lingams which existed in India at the time of 
Mahmud’s invasion. Up to the year 1824 wor- 
shippers sacrificed themselves to Kal Bhairava 
and his consort Kal Devi by precipitating them- 
selves over the Birkbala rocks, at tne eastern end 
of the island, at the rocks of the river’s brink, 
where the terrible deity presided. The statues 
and figures of the deities have all been mutilated 
by the Muhammadan rulers. — P. and L vii. 

MUND-MALA. Hind. A necklace of human 
heads wliich is suspended from the necks of Siva 
and some of liis avatars, as Bhairava, and of 
Parvati as Kal and Kali. 

MUNDOO. Maleal. A cloth given to a 
Nair woman betrothed to a .single man. 

MUNDUM or Mundwa, a temporary open shed 
or hall, adorned with flowers, and erected on 
festive occasions, as at marriages, etc. Also an 
open temple consecrated to a Hindu deity. 

MUNDUN. Hind. A Muhammadan rite of 
shaving the child’s head on the 6th or 40th day 
after birth. — Herklots. 

MUNG. Hind. Phaseolus mungo, green 

g ram. This is grown throughout British India, 
ut more in the upper part of Hindustan it is 
eaten by the natives dressed in various ways. It 
is used as Dal, and considered the third best 
among Dais. The dry leaves arc given to cattle. 
—Jaffrey. 

MUNG ALA, or Kortikeya, in Hinduism, the 
leader of the celestial armies, is the Mars of the 
Hindus. He is one of the planets, and is of the 
Khettri caste. He was produced from the sweat 
of Siva’s brow ; and is painted of a red or flame 
colour, with four arms, holding in his hands a 
trident, a club, a lotus, and a spear. His volian 
is a ram. 

MUNGNEE. Tel. A chlorite ? slate ; when 
freshly quarried, it is comparatively soft, and 
easily workable, but by long weathering becomes 
highly indurated, black, and bright It comes 
from the hill state of Nilgiri, in Orissa, where 
extensive quarries are said to exist. This stone is 
used principally for the manufacture of various 
utensils. Idols are also made of it ; and the Aroon 
Khumba, a polygonal column of considerable 
grace and beauty, now standing before the 
principal entrance of the Puri temple, also the 
elaborately carved and figured slabs that adorned 
the top and sides of the doorways of the old 
temple of the Luwat-Kanarac (temple of the sun) 
in toe sapoie district, and the gigantic figures of 
native deities of Jeypore, in the Cuttack district, 
are of this stone.*— Uaf. CaL Ex. 1862, 1872. 
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MUNGV PATTUN, a town in the Dukhan, 
anciently cnlled Dhank. 

MUNll-BOLA-BHAl. Hind. An ndopU*d 
brother; a custom amongst Mulianimadan women 
of adopting a person as a brother ; the Hindu 
men have it in the Bel-Bandhar, and the Raj- 
put women in the Rakhi. See Bel-Bandhar; 
Brother-making ; Rakhi. 

MUNI, in Hinduism, a sago, ancient, holy, or 
learned men, styled also Rishi, to whom great 
deeds and the sacred books are ascribed. The 
siccation or drying up of the vale of Kashmir and 
of the Nepal valley are ascribed to two Muni. 
See Brahmadica ; Hindu ; Lords of Created 
Beings ; Prajapati. 

MUNI BEGUM, a European lady of Akbar’s 
harem. The emperor survived his Lusitanian 
mistress, and showed his affection for her memory 
by erecting over her remains a handsome tomb at 
Secundra. In this tomb was located for many 
years the Press of the Church Mission Society, 
and its premises afforded shelter to 300 orphans 
in the famine of 1838. — Tr. of Hind. ii. p. 17. 

MUNJ. Hind. Saccharum sara and S. mnnja, 
also Eriophoriim comosum, very useful grasses ; 
common in many parts of N. India, and known 
under several names. The boatmen of the Indus 
employ the munj as a towing, rope, and for the 
rigging of their vessels, in all places above 
Sukkur. It is ix)s8csscd of great tenacity, two- 
inch ropes, often 50 fathoms in length, made of its 
fibres, being sufficient for dragging the largest or 
1200-maund boats up the Indus. The rope i.s also 
possessed of lightness, so advantageous for rigging, 
and is capable also of bearing, without injury, 
alternate exposure to wet and to subsi^qucnt dry- 
ing. Plants growing beyond the range of the 
overflowings of the river, or of the influence of 
the tides, are possessed of the greatest Btrcngth. 
The upper leaves, about a foot or so in length, are 
preferred and collected. When required for 
twisting into rope, they are first moistened in 
water ; two men then, sitting opposite to each 
other, take one of those moist bundles and beiit it 
alternately with mallets, until the loose cellular 
are separated from the fibrous parts. These are 
then ready for twisting into ropes. It w'ould 
form an ample supply of half -stuff for paper 
makers. — Royle. 

MUNJA BYTHNA, sitting in state, a Muham- 
madan marriage ceremony. 

MUNJAN. Hind. A tooth-powder made of 
burnt almond shells, common charcoal, or char- 
coal made from royrobalans or betel -nuts, or of 
frankincense and alum ; any tooth-powder. — 
Herkhts. 

MUNJIRA, or Jhanjh. Hind. Small cymbals 
in the shape of cups, struck against each other, 
and accompanying most bands. 

MUNJITH. Guj., Hind. Rubia cordifolia, 
Indian madder, grows in various parts of India, 
Central Asia, jPeroia, etc. It is applied to the 
same purposes in dyeing as Europe noadder. The 
roots are long, about the thickness of a quill, 
with a smell somewhat resembling liquorice-root. 
Munjith is largely imported into Bombay from the 
Persian Gulf and Kurachee. The imports vary, — 

1881- 82, . . 8,241 cwt. R«. 92,446 

1882- ^, . . 17,096 „ 1,44,013 

1883- 64, . . 80,776 „ 3,92,809 

MUNKIR (Mankar) and Nakir, according to 



MURILLO VELARDE. 


MUNRO, Sir HECTOR. 

Muhammadan belief, ttvn angels who examine the MURDAH. Hind. A dead bodj. Murdah- 
•pirits of the departed in the tomb. See Jibril. faroah, a person who remores the dead. Murdor- 
MUNRO, Sir HECTOR, an officer aexying the goaht, flesh of animals that haye died. Murdah- 
East Indian Company, who took Mah^ in 1761. sho or Ghassala, Hind., peraona who wash the 
On the 28d Octol^r 1764 he defeated the wazir bodies of the dead.-— TV. 
of Oudh at Buxar. This victory broke the MURDANNIA SOAPIFLORA. Royk. 
foroea of 6hnia-ad-Dowla, and placed the Aneilema tuberota, Ham. I Oommelyna soapiflora, R. 
emperor of Dehli under the protection of the Qrows in the Panjab and in the Southern 
East Indian Company. Konkans. Ita tubers are used medicinally. — 

MUNRO, Sir TflOMAS, Baronet, K.C.B., Powell; Drury, 
entered the service of the East Indian Company MURFA, a drum like a dlml, covered at both 
as a cadet of infantry in 1780, and rose to be ends with leather, but played upon only on one 

Governor of Madras. He di^ of cholera at aide with a stick. 

Putticondah, near Ghooty, on the evening of M URGE AB, a river of Afghanistan, which rises 

6th July 1827. He was long employed in the in the Koh-i-Baba mountains and Western ^ed 
revenue department, and it was chiefly his Koh, about lat 86® N.*, and long. 66® E., and, 

influence that obtained the establishment in the flowing W. and N.W. past Merv, is lost in a Ue 

Madras Presidency of the ryotwari system. In or swamp in the sancMof the Kara Kum desert, 
the last Mahratta war he rejoined the military 60 miles N.W. of Merv, after running 460 milea. 
department, took command of his own remment, It is the Margus or Epardus of the Greeks.— 
and added a handful of half-armed and half- Perrier's Journey, p. 196 ; Collett's Khiva, 
dlmiplined men. He moved with these to the MURIATIC ACID. 

west, settling the region in his progress, and by Hydrochloric add, . Eno. Luna rasa, . ' . . SnfOR. 
his influence and promises inducing the Ghorpua ChlorwasBer, . . . Gib. Ooppu draTagam, . Tam. 

chiefs of Sandur and Akalkot to remain quiet Stoffsaure, . . . „ Lavana draviOnim, . Til. 

He was simple and straightforward in his habits, Namak ka tezab, Hind. 

capable of severe labour, bodily and mental. His This acid is a solution of the gas in water. The 

life was written 1^ Mr. Gleig. See Ryotwari. Hindus know it by a name equivalent to spirit or 
MUNSHI, in Persia, a secretary ; in India, a sharp water of salt. The commercial acid is 
Muhammadan teacher of languages, usually the always of a jellow colour. It is prepared by 
Urdu or Hindustani and the Persian. pouring the oil of vitriol of commerce on common 

MUNSIF. Arab. An officer of a law court, salt in earthen or iron vessela 
a judge with limited jurisdiction. MURICIA COCHIN-CHINENSE. Lindley, 

MuNZERABAD, a district of Mysore, in which Muh-pieh-tszo, Chin. A cucurbitaceous plant of 
ooffeC'^lanting by Europeans is largely carried on. China and Cochin-China, with a fruit containing 
MUkA, a small fly in Garhwal, the Sarju 80 to 40 flat seeds. Berry large, reddish-purple, 
valley, and Kamaon, which hovers a while in the scentless, insmid. Seeds and leaves aperient, and 
air l^fore alighting on the skin, to which it used by the Chinese in obstructioDB of the liver, 
remains attached a considerable time. Its bite is tumours, malignant ulcerations, etc. ; externally 
at flrst painless, but after a short time a trouble- employed in fractures and in dislocations. — 
some itching is felt, and a small round black spot Lindley; O'Sh, ; Smith, 

of effused blood appears on the place where it has MURID or Mureed. Arab. Amongst Muham- 
inflicted its bite. The black spot continues dis- madans, a disciple, a pupil, particularly a pupil of 
tinctfor about a fortnight, and a traveller's hands, a murshid or head of an order of the aarvesh. 
if unprotected, are very soon spoti^ sU over. It Those who crave for aids to salvation seek the 
is supposed to be the pipsa of Darjiling. spiritual advice of a holy man, who is reckoned a 

MuRABBA. Arab. A kind of magic square, pir or religious teacher, and by certain secret 
MUR A J AT. Arab. Conducting a mstin- words and signs are initiated as his murid or 
gulBhedgaeat on lus return road. In all countries disciples. Others, even men of rank, adopt the 
it is customary for a host to advance to receive darveah or fakir life of the religious mendicant 
a guest or visitor, and to acoompanv the visitor devotee, often attended with solemn rites of 
a short way on leaving. With Muhammadans, investiture, and followed by the severest of 
Istaqb&l is the advancmg to receive a guest or, ascetic rites ; but the bulk cu these mendicants 
visitor, and Mufajit is the conveying a visitor to' are, in India, idle, dissipated men, and a few are 
the door or on his road. of verj^ degi^ed habits. The^ arrange them- 

MURALI, a name of Krishna in his ApoUonic selves into the followers of ceitam pir or spiritual 
character. By the sounds of his pipe (Miwi) he guides, and those usually met wim in India are 
captivated the shepherdesses as he attended the Sie Kadria or Banawa, Chastia, Shutaria, Tabqatia 
kme in the pastoral Surasen. See Krishna ; Murli. or Madaria, Mallang, Rafai or Gun-mar, Jalalia, 
MURABl MISRA, author of the Anargba Sohagia, Naksh-bandia, and Bawa Firay. All 
Basova, a drama in seven acta, of little merit, these have their own rules and customs ; some of 
wruten in the 18th or 14th century. Raghava or them are ascetic devotees, eating if given to eat, 
Bama is the hero of the piece. — Ward, iv. p. 876 ; but never begging ; some largely use intoxicatuig 
Dowsom fluids and vegetable substahces; some, as the 

MUl^SAKAR. Hind. A jeweller working Salik, have wives ; the Majiub and Aiad ^ave no 
gold and sksob* wives; and someof the CalandaninaRy, aud some 

MUBCH'HUL. HinDi A fan for driving do not. The Muhammadan rite oi making a 
away ffiea, especially of peaeocka’ feathers. A murid Is performed in the presence of others, or 
olnbrlike made of peacocks^ feathen, used by alone in a closet by the maimhid or religious 
the great. — Herklots. teacher. 

HUROHUNG. Hind. Jew's-harp. MURILLO VELARDE, P. P., author of a 

toil 



MUKKI KHEL. 


MURllAIN. 


Kistory of the Philippines from A,D. 1616 to 1716, 
printed at Manilla, 1749. 

MURK I KHEL. In former times fire-worship 
prevailed in Afghanistan, pyrethrte or fire-altars 
still crowning the crests of hills at Gard-dez, at 
Bamian, at Seghan, and at other places. Near 
Bamian is a cavern containing enormous quan- 
tities of human bones, apparently a common 
receptacle of the remains of Gabar corpses. At 
Murli Khel, also in the valley of Jalalabad, and 
under the SafedKoh, human bones are so abundant 
on the soil that'w'alls are made of them. There 
is every reason to suppose it a sepulchral locality 
of the ancient Gabar. Coins ore found in some 
number there. 

MURLI. Mahr. a girl devoted to the Hindu 
gods, being married to some idol, to a knife, a 
dagger, a tree, and who may remain a virgin, but 
is usually common in India. Hereditary pro- 

S iitutes are married to the plants togore, kund, 
oluncha or kulka, and scphalika, which are 
male. All other plants are female. The Murli of 
the Mahratta people is identical in character with 
the Jogini and the Basavi of the Teling people. 
Basava is a name of the vahan bull or conveyance 
of the god Siva. The Linga Basavi are women 
who have been dedicated to the lingam. The 
Gariida Basavi have been dedicated to Garuda, the 
eagle vahan of Vishnu, but they are alike common. 
There are few instances of the Brahman, the 
Kshatriya, Vaisya, or Sudra races so devoting their 
children, but amongst the non-Aryan races in the 
Jarge towns it is commonly done as a means of 
prostitution without shame. The Dhangar, Mhar, 
Dher or Pariah, Mang or Chakili, Koli, and 
Manurwara, and occasionally even the higher 
Hindu castes, under various vows, devote their 
girls to the gods. The deity to whom the girl 
is more frequently vowed is some incarnation of 
Siva and his consorts. On the western side of 
India, Kandoba is the usual Siva avatar to wholn 
the girls are devoted, and his chief shrines are at 
Jejuri, Khanapur, near Bedcr, and at Malligaon. 
The ordinary people believe that from time to 
time the shadow of the god comes on the devotee 
(deo ki chaya ati ang par), and possesses the 
devotee’s person (Murli ki ang ko bhar deta). 
These devotees are called Murli in Mahratta, 
Jogni or Jognidani in Canarese, and Basava in 
Telugu. They at times affect to be possessed, 
perhaps are really hysterical, during which they 
rock the body, and people occasionally make 
offerings to them aa to an oracle or soothsayer, 
laying monev at their feet, and aw'ait the pos- 
sessing, to hear a decision enunciated. The 
female deity to whom those near the Bhima river 
are devoted is Yellamah; the Bhui-koli race 
devote their Murli to Mata ; boys also are devoted, 
and styled Waghia, from Wag, a tiger. Near 
Amraoti it is to Amba and to Kandoba that the 
Murli and the Waghia are devoted. The Waghia 
does not associate with the Marli. Occasionally 
the girl is taken to the idol, in some parts to a 
dagger, to whom she is married by a ceremony, 
and the deity is supposed to take possession of 
her. In Berar, at Amraoti, the people say that 
Kandoba particularlv moves on Sunday, and 
selects a clean tree (clean Murli), whose body he 
fills. This idea of the visits of tnefgods pervades 
Hindu society. It is not the belief that their 
visits are restricted to these devoted women, but 


that all women are liable to be selected by the 
deity, the visitor assuming the appearance of the 
husband. A comely Hindu woman is married, 
but without offspring, is supposed to be the subject 
of such supernatural visitation. So of old, when 
Demaratus, says Herodotus, had spoken to his 
mother, the mother answered him in this manner : 
‘Son, because you so earnestly desire me to 
^eak the truth, I shall conceal nothing from you. 
The third night after Ariston bad conducted mo 
home to his house, a phantom, entirely like him 
in shape, entered my chamber, and, having lain 
with me, put a crown on my head, and went out 
again.* Similarly in the Bacchm of Euripides, the 
hero says, — 

* For that the sisters of my mother (least 
Becomes it them) declared that not from Jove 
I sprung, but pregnant by sonae mortal’s love ; 
That Semolo on Jove had falsely charged 
Her fault, the poor device of Cadmus.’ 

In British history, Merlin and Arthur himself 
were both the sons of bhoots (Vide Geoffrey’s 
History, book vi. chap, xviii., and book viii. chap, 
xix.), to the former of which cases Spenser thus 
alludes, — 

^ And soothe men say that he was not the sonno 
Of mortal sire or other living wighte, 

But wondrously begotten and l^egonne, 

By false illusion of a guileful sprite 
On a faire ladye nun.* 

In Scotland, the story of the liCcly of Drura- 
melziar and the Spirit of the Tweed is related in 
Note M., Lay of the liOst Minstrel. In India, the 
cases of Sheeleditya, of Usa and Anirud, and of 
Kamala Kunwari are similar ; and Captain West- 
macott relates another in an article on Chardwar 
in Assam, in the Journal Bengal Asiatic Society, 
iv. p. 187 et seq. Butler thus satirically alludes 
to these stories, — 

‘ Not as the ancient heroes did, 

Who, that their base births might bo hid 
(Knowing that they were of doubtful gender, 

And that they came in at a windore), 

Made Jupiter himself, and otliers 

O’ th’ gods, gallants to their own mothers, 

To get on them a race of champions, 

Of which old Homer first made lampoons.’ 

But this satirist’s scornful remarks, however 
applicable to a civilised people, are not so to races 
like those of India, whose belief in spirits is their 
chief cult. — Hudihras, v. 211-218; kasamala, 

MURLIDAR, or the Tuneful, a name of Krishna 
represented playing on his flute. 

MURMAkI, a village 10 miles from Bandara ; 
its villt^ers worship at the tomb of an English 
lady. Similarly, at Assay e, the villagers worship 
at the grave of a French artilJeiy officer who was 
killed during the battle. 

MURMI, a Buddhist tribe bordering between 
Nepal and Sikkim. They appear to be a pastoral 
branch of the Bhutia. They are Mongolian in 
Appearance, Buddhist in religion, and speak a 
language which Colonel Dalton supposed to be 
a Bhutia dialect. They live in houses built of 
stone, on mountain tops at an elevation of from 
4000 to 6000 feet. They are found in all parts of 
Nepal, from the Gandak river to the Moimi, and 
in smaller numbers in the Sikkim oountiy. They 
are divided into several families or clans. The 
Murmi, like the Bhutia, burn their dead. — Dalton' $ 
Ethnol, of Bengal^ p. 105. 

M U hr AIN. From their constant exposure at all 
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MURRAYA EXOTICA. 


MURSHIDABAD. 


BOOBons, the cattle of the E. Indies, both those 
employed in agriculture and for carriage, are 
Bubject to devastating murrains that sweep them 
away by thousands. So frequent is the recur- 
rence of these calamities, and so extended their 
ravages, that they reduce the facilities of am- 
culture at critical periods of harvest. A disorder, 
probably peripneumonia, frequently carries off 
the cattle in Assam and other hill countries on 
the continent of India; and there, as also in 
Ceylon, the inflammatory symptoms in the lungs 
and throat, and the internal derangement and 
external eruptive appearances, seem to indicate 
that Ihe disease is attributable to neglect and 
exposure in a moist and variable climate, and 
that its prevention might be hoped for, and the 
cattle preserved, by the simple expedient of more 
humane and considerate treatment, especially 
by affording them cover at night . — TennenCft 
Ceylon^ p. 60. 

MURRAYA EXOTICA. Linn. China box. 


Kamini, . 
Tha-iiat kha, . 
May kay, . . 

Oosmotic box, 


Ohaloaa panioulata, Mant. 
OammiDiiTn Sinenae, Rumph. 
Marsana buxifolia, Sonnerat. 


Beng. 

Buum. 

. Kng. 


Bibzar, Koontio, . Hind. 
Murchob of . Kamaon. 
Atfcaireya gaas, . Singh. 
Naga golunga, . . Tel. 


to the Indus for 300 miles, approaches its termin- 
ation and joins the Mara Mount, which leads on 
to the Murree Hills, behind which lies the table- 
land, where Kahun, the capital of the Murree 
tribe, is situated. But in front of these Murree 
ranges there rises a series of sterile rocky bills, 
which run towards the Indus, and form themselves 
into an apex near the Gundheree peak, approach- 
ing to within a few miles of the river bank. It is 
at this point (Shawulla) that the conterminous 
boundary of Sind and the Paniab has been 
marked off. These last-named hills, projecting 
into the Lower Dehrajat, opposite Asnee, are 
crossed by passes leading towards the Murree 
Hills, and are claimed partly by the Murree and 
partly by the Bugti, whose hills lie farther to 
the south, A part of the Murree in Cutch 
Gandava were notorious for their lawless habits, 
and made frequent inroads on the plains. They 
and the Magnzi seem to have emigrated from 
Mekran to Cutch Gandava at different periods, 
and to have become incorporated with the Jat 
cultivators. A peaceful and obedient portion of 
the tribe are in the hills west of the province 
below Jell. A large portion are at Ada Murree, 
on the south-eastern frontier of Sind. The Doda 
Murree occupy Kahun. The Murree are a brave 
race. 


A bush of all India, Ceylon, the Andamans, 
and China. Tlie delightful fragrance of its deli- 
cate white flowers has procured for it the name 
of the honey-bush. M. exotica, M. paniculata, 
and the Agljiia odorata, are cultivated in China 
as very fragrant slirubs. A variety grows in 
('cyloii in gardens, and another variety is common 
in the warmer parts of the island, and up to an 
elevation of 3000 feet. M. exotica is an orna- 
mental shrub, with beautiful dark green leaves ; 
flowers white, and fragrant iu the evening, and is 
easily grown by layers or cuttings. 

Murraya paniculata, indigenous in Burma above 
Rangoon. It is a small, ornamental, fragrant 
flowering shrub, with pinnate leaves ; flowers 
white aud fragrant, appear in December and 
January ; fruit reddish. Its fragrant bark is more 
used for a cosmetic than sandal- wood. — Mason. 

MURREE, a sanatorium situated on the 
summit of a ridge at tlie western extremity of the 
Himalaya, overhanging the plateau of Rawal 
Pindi, from which it 18 40 miles distant. Its posi- 
tion is lat. 33° 54' 30" N., and long. 73° 26' 30" 
E. On tho southern slope the vegetation pre- 
sents the ordinary features of tho Western Him- 
alaya. The forest-clad range of hills on which 
the sanatorium is built consists of a series of sand- 
stone spurs, culminating iu peaks some 8000 feet 
above sea-level, and stretching onward into Hazara, 
till they finally blend with the snowy ranges 
which enclose the Kashmir valley. They form 
a series of lateral spurs of the Himalayan system, 
running down from the main Kashmir and Hazara 
chain at riglit angles towards the plains, with a 
general direction from north-east to south-west. 
Thence they stretch down to tho Murree ridge 
itself, whose highest portion, the Kashmir Point, 
has an elevation of 7507 feet above sea-level. 
Pindi Point is 7266 feet in height. — Imp, Gaz. 

MURREE and Bugti tribes dwell in the hills 
forming a conterminous boundary of Sind and 
the Panjab. Near Ilarrund, the great Sulimani 
range having run iu almost a straight lino parallel 


MURREL. Hind. Species of the Ophio- 
cephalidsD or snake -headed fish. 

MURKHINE CUP. The fragments of a mur- 
rhinc cup, the little Cambay stone cup still made 
ill Cambay, were exhibited in the theatre of Nero, 
as if, adds Pliny, they had been the ashes of ‘ no 
less than Alexander tlie Great himself 1 ’ Seventy 
thousand BestercoB was the price of one of these 
little Cambay cups in Rome in the days of Pompey. 
The price iu Bombay ranges from 18 to 35 and 
75 rupees. Nero paid 1,000,000 sesterces for a 
cup, a fact, remarks Pliuy, ‘ well worthy of re- 
membrance, that the father of his country should 
have drunk from a vessel of such a costly price.* 

MURSHID. Arab. A religious teacher of 
the Muhammadans of India and Persia, a guide to 
the right path. Amongst tho Suiini Muham- 
madans, this person is a religious instructor in a 
family. Amongst the Siiiah sect tliere are 
reckoned 12 iraams, Ali and Lis eleven descend- 
ants. 'fho Murshid or Pir of the Sunni Muham- 
madans initiates disciples, styled Murid, into his 
sect, after repeating the astafghar or renuncia- 
tion and the five sections of the Muhammadan 
creed 

MURSHIDABAD, a city in Bengal, in lat. 24° 
11' 5" N., and long. 88° 18' 60" E., situated on 
the left bank of the Bhagirathi river, aud gives 
its name to a revenue district lying between lat. 
23° 43' 15" and 24® 52' N., and long. 87° 43' and 
88° 47' E., which is divided into two parts by the 
Bhagirathi. It wa6 originally called Maksud- 
abad, and is said by Tieffenthaler to have been 
founded by Akbar. Mursbidabad was 5 miles 
long and 2J miles broad in 1759, onlv two years 
after the battle of Plassey, when it had already 
attained its greatest magnitude. 

Murshidabvd was ruled by a dynasty founded 
by Murshid Kuli Khan, a converted Brahman, 
and is still the residence of the titular nawab. 
The area of the district is 2462 square miles. 
The Mai, Kaibartha, and Goala arc numerous, and 
there arc many Nat vagrauts. A raft festival is 



MUKUKKA. 


MUSA. 


celebrated at Mucshidabad iu lionour of Khwaja 
Kliizr. 

The Mod Jhil, or Pearl Lake, is about two 
miles soutli of Mursliidabad. A palace was built 
by Suraj-ud-Dowla of materials brought from the 
ruins of Gaur, and a few arches are still loft. It 
was from Mod jhil that SuraJ>ud-l>owla, in 1757, 
marched out for the battle of Plassey ; it was in 
the palace here that Colonel Clive placed Mii* 
Jafar on the musnud ; and at Mod jhil, Lord Clive, 
in 1766, as dewan of Bengal, Bchar, and Orissa, 
held the first British Puny a. Mir Jafar Axed 
his residence on the farther side of the river. To 
the north-east of Mod jhil, and immediately out- 
side the city of Murshidabad, is the Kuttara, 
contaiuing the tomb of Murshid Kuli Khan. — 7V. 
of Hind. i. p. 71. 

MUKUKEA, formerly one of th<3 many kinds 
of slaves in Assam, distinguished by distinct 
appellations. The Murukea is a kind of Chapuiiea, 
neither servant, slave, nor equal, but partaking 
of all. The master provides the Murukea with 
a pair of bullocks and a plough, and he tills liis 
inaster^s land for two days. On the third day 
the Murukea may plough his own ground with 
his masters bullous and plough . — BittWs Asmm^ 

p. 228. 

MURUT, a race occupying the inland parts of 
Borneo. The Murut are the only existing race 
of head-hunters north of the capital, but this 
savagery is disappear! ng. The Dusun and Ktidyiin, 
although formerly head-hunters, have now taken 
to agricultm*Al pursuits, and are well fed and 
prosperous compared to the Muruta, who, although 
they clear and plant the land around their 
immensely long pile dwellings, still depend much 
on their skill iu hunting wild pig, deer, and other 
game for food. The Dyaks of Sarawak are now 
peaceful and industriously engaged in seafaring 
or wicultural pursuits. The Kay an are still 
warlike, and are a Ane race of straight-limbed, 
powerful people. They formerly inhabited the 
country inland near the Linibang, and used to 
plunder the villages of the Muruts and Sabayans, 
killing the men and taking the women and chil- 
<lren into slavery. Of late years, however,, they 
have migrated fartlier south, and their head- 
quarters are now ou the Baiain river. 

Borneo population is 8 to 4 million. The 
languages of the inieiior are Murut, Dusun, and 
Brunei. The chief tribes are the Dyak, Kayuu, 
Murut, Kadyaii, Dusun, Lauun, Baju, Balug- 
nini, and Sum. The last-named four inhabit the 
northern {lart of Borneo and the islands to the 
N.E. The Murut highly prize old skulls as 
trophies. They are expert with the sumpitau. — 
Burhid^^ p. 148. 

MUKVI. The thakur of Murvi is a Jhareja, 
was the Arst in Colonel Walker's time to abandon 
infanticide. He has possessions in Catch. He 
visited England in 1884. 

MUHWuT, an agricultural and pastoral race 
within the British territories, stout, active men. 
Their countrv is sandy and arid, divided by 
ranges of hills. It depends entirely on rain for | 
cultivation, and in many parts the iuhabitauts 
are even obliged to carry water for several miles 
to supply their families. Their country is about 
85 miles square, stretching ftom Ihinuu to 
Muckelwaud, and from near the foot of the 
8ulimani mountains to the short range of liills 


which separater Saugor from the Indus. Damftn 
proper, which lies to the south of the Murwut, 
and extends along the foot of the Sulimani moun- 
tains, is inhabited by the Waziri, Sheorani, and 
Zimurrec, and is of equal length witli Muckelwand, 
but of various breadth, from 8 or 10 miles to 
30 and upwards. It is inhabited by the Bowlut- 
khail and Guudehpuray ; the Meaii-khail, Babur, 
and Sturiauni trills, with the exception of the 
Gundehpur, are included in the general deaig- 
natiou of Lohani. The Esau-khall, Murwut, and 
Khyssore, also, are comprehended under this 
denomination. — ElphhiMtone's Caubul ; Ilecords of 
the Government of India, 

MURWY KOLI, one of the Balotta, and found 
in every village in the Northern Konkan. In 
Bombay families they are employed as palanquin 
beareis. Some Koli are settlea in Angrian Kolaba, 
at Bombay, Kolaba, and Bassein, employing them- 
selves as Ashenneu and seamen. At their meetings, 
whether for congratulation or condolence, they 
consume large quautities of spir its. 

MUSA. Auab. Moses, till* I trophet, to whom 
M uhammadauB apply the epiihci Kalam-ullah, he 
who spoke with God, or the mouthpiece of God. 
The Wells of Moses, the Ayim Musa, are eight 
miles down the Red Sea from Suez on the esistern 
shore. Ain (Ayun, plural) is a natural spring, 
and diffem from the Ber or Bir, a cistern to hold 
raiu-watcr. Jacob's Well, Bir Yakub, or Bir-us- 
Banuu'ia, is 9 feet broad, and more than 70 feet 
deep. In 1855 it still had a stone over its mouth. 

MUSA, a genus of the Musiicea), the banana 
or plantain tnbe of plants. Natives of South 
America, China, Madagascar, Mauritius, and the 
East Indies, about 20 species. 

a. Ifoliconieie, A. Rich, 
lleliconia buccinata, Roxb.^ Moluccas. 

6. Kavenalca*. 

Musa paradisiaca, X., all the tropics. 

ftf. rotaoca, Jacq.f Chittagou|$, Mauritius. 

M. sui>urba, RojcO.^ Dludigul. 

M. Nupalensis, Nepal. 

M. glauca, Roxb.y Pegu. 

M. textiUs, Aces, Philippines. 

M. Oavendishii, Lamb^ China. 

M. cocciiiea, Andr.^ China. 

M. comic ulata, liumph.^ Archipelago. 

M. easete, Gmdni^ Abyssinia. 

M. siniiaruin, Rumph.^ Malacca. 

M. rubra, Wafl.y Irawadi. 

AL Chiiiuusis, iiiot.y China. 

M. inaculata, Jacq.y Mauritius. 

M. bulbiHiana, CutUi, Ainboyna. 

M. aouminuta, Callup Ainboyna. 

M. verterouiaua, OuUa. Moluccas. 

M. textilis, Neva, Manilla. 

M. oraata, Itoxb,^ Chittagong. 

The fruits of several species of musa, the plan- 
tain or baiiaua, are used as food and for dessert, 
but the most esteemed is M. paradisiaca, L. TJie 
plantain is the muz or mauz of the Arabian 
writers, whence the Latin term luusa. The 
plantain was known by description both to the 
Greeks and Romans. Theophrastus, among the 
plants of India, describes one as having fruit 
which serves as food for the wise men, and which 
was remarkable both for its sweetness and for 
its size, as one would suAice for four men, — refer- 
ring most probably to a bunch of plantains. 
Pliny, evidently describing the same nhint, 
informs us that its name was Pala, and iu Male- 
alam it is Vella, and tii Tamil Valle. In the 
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MUSA 0AVENDI8HIL 


MUSA PARADISIACA. 


iDdian Arohipelago, tbe edible species extend | 
northwards as far os Japan ; in China are found 
M. coccinea and M. Oavendwhii ; also along the 
Malayan Peninsula to Chittagong, — ^M, ^uca 
being indigenous in the former, and M. ornata 
in the latter locality. In the valleys of the south 
of the Peninsula of India and of the Dindigul 
mountains, M. superba is found. 

No Burma or Karen house is to be found 
without a plantation of plantains. As the Karen 
leave their abodes, at least every three years, in 
order to migrate to fresh localities, they leave their 
plantain gardens behind them, and these may be 
found growing luxuriantly in many uninhabited 
places, until they become choked up by the 
growth of the more vigorous jungle. Natives 
of Bengal generally prefer the large and coarse' 
fruited kinds, while the smaller and more deli- 
cately-tasted fruit is alone esteemed by Europeans. 
All of that growing in Nepal has been called M. 
Nepalensis, and a similar wild species may be 
seen growing below the Mussoori range, as well 
as near Nabu. The fruit, however, in all these 
situations consists of little else than the hard, dry 
seeds; a variety having seeds surrounded with a 
gummy substance, instead of fruit-like pulp, was 
found by Dr. Finlayson, on Pulo Ubi, near the 
southern extremity of Cambodia, In Batavia, 
also, there is stated to be a variety full of seeds, 
which is called Pisang batu, or Pisang bidju,— 
that is, seed plantain. In Kamaon and Garhwal 
the plantain is cultivated at an elevation of 4000 
and 5000 feet above the sea, and has been seen 
as far north as the Chamba range at an equal 
elevation. Major Munro has seen a wild plan- 
tain at 7000 feet above the sea, in the Konda 
slopes of the Neilgherries. 

Mr. R. Brown thinks that nothing has been 
advanced to prevent all the cultivated varieties 
being derived from one species. Plantains and 
bananas are extensively cultivated in various parts 
of S, America, and at on elevation of 3000 feet 
in the Caraccas, and they are abundant in the W. 
India Islands, as well as at considerable elevations 
in Mexico. To the Negroes in the West Indies the 
plantain is invaluable ; and in Guiana, Demerara, 
Jaiuaica, Trinidad, and other principal colonies, 
many thousand acres are ] ’ ' ^ 


firm, dry, sweet, excellent for cooking. The 
Lubang variety is of enormous size. — Kurz, 

MUSA ENSETE, Qmelin^ is a magnificent 
plant of Abyssinia, attaining to 80 feet in height, 
with leaves 20 feet long and 3 feet broad. The 
body of the stem for several feet high is escu- 
lent. , But BO soon as the stalk appears perfect 
and full of leaves, it turns hard ana fibrous, and 
is uo longer eatable ; before, it is the best of 
vegetables. When boiled it has the taste of the 
best new wheat-bread not perfectly baked. The 
fruit is not eatable.^Bruce^ Ahyszinia, 

MUSA FEIHI, the Fei or mountain plantain 
tree of Tahiti. Its fruit is cooked and mixed 
with arrow-root. 

MUSA PARADISIACA. Linn. 

Musa sapientum, Boxh, 


ntain. 
small-sized 


Dr. Roxburgh described the 
ornata, the On-ang-chok-chee of the Chinese, 
and Ramanigi-kula of Bengal. It resembles 
the banana and plantain in habit and in its 
perennial root. It was introduced into India. 
His description of the M. glauca, Roxh., is that 
it is a very stately, elegant, perfectly-distinct, 
strongly-marked species, a native of Pegu, and 
from tnence introduced by the discoverer, Mr. 
F. Carey, into the Botanic fiorden at Calcutta. — 
Royley Bot. and Fib. Plants; Roxb.; Heifer; 
Mason; Voigt ;^Hogg; Drury. 

MUSA CAVBNDISHII. Lambert 
M. rogla, Rwaph. I M. nana, Loureir 

M. Obinensia, Sweet. | 

The Chinese banana stem attains 6 or 6 feet, 
has a profuse yield of fruit, 200 to 300 fruits in 
a spike ; ripens in Madeira and Florida. 

MUSA COCCINEA. Ait. A dwarf ornamental 
species of China . — Von Mueller. 

MUSA CORNICULATA. Rumph. A plant 
of the Archipelago ; fruits os large m a good- 
Hized cucumber ; skin thin ; pulp reddish- white, 


Maoz, . . Aoab., Hind. 
Kaoh-kula, . . . Bbno. 
Huget-pyaa, . . Burm. 
Banana, Plantain, Eno. 

Kela, Hind. 

Godang, .... Jav. 
Pesang, . . . Malay. 
Vella, Valati, . Malral. 


Kadali, 
Anawalu-kesul, 
Khel-khang, 
Vali pallum, 
Ariti pandu, 
Ananti, Anati, . 
Anti cbettu, . . 
Kommu ariti, . 


Sansk. 

Singh. 

Tam. 

Txl. 


There is a great variety of this delicious fruit 
in the East Indies, where this species is largelv 
cultivated for its fruit. The natives eat them with 
milk and sugar, as Europeans do strawberries. 
Europeans also fry the fruit with butter, and eat 
it dusted with sugar. A dye is obtainable from 
the skin of the fruit. Its stem and leaves afford 
a fibre suited for certain purposes, but inferior 
in point of strength to Manilla hemp, the fibre of 
the Musa textilis. The stem is placed on a board, 
and the pulpy mass scraped out with a blunt 
knife, whUst clean water is poured on to wash 
away the remains of the pulp ; the fibres are then 
dried in the sun. Each stem will give about 
4 lbs. of raw fibre and 50 lbs. of fruit yearly. 
The fibre is fine, white, and silky, long, light, and 
strong. The quality depends on the mode of 
cultivation and treatment, but it is not so valuable 
as Manilla hemp. The stem seldom exceeds 7 
or 8 inches in diameter and 12 feet in height, 
bears but one bunch of fruit, and dies, but it 
throws off new plants. The leaves, when young, 
are beautiful, expanding, with a smooth surface 
and vivid green, to 6 feet in length, and 2 or 
more in breadth, but, soon after attaining full 
size, the edges become tom by the wind. Thdl 
fiower is very large, purple, and shaped like an 
ear of Indian com. At the root of the outer 
leaf, a double row of the fruit comes out half 
round the stalk or cob. The stalk then elongates 
a few inches, and another leaf is deflected, re- 
vealing another double row. Thus the stalk 
grows on, leaving a leaf of the flower and a 
bunch of the fruit every few inches, till there 
come to be 25 or 30 bunches, containing about 
150 or 180 plantains, and weighing from 60 to 
80 lbs. The weight bends over the end of 
the stalk, and when ripe it liangs within i^eacb. 
Like the palms, it 1ms no branches. In the East 
Indies, it is for the fruit, as a dessert, that this 
plantain is cultivated ; but Humboldt calculated 
that 33 lbs. of wheat and 99 lbs. of potatoes 
require the same surface of ground that will 
produce 4000 lbs. of ripe plantains, which is to 
potatoes as 44 to 1, and to wheat as 133 to 1. 
Banana is a West Indian and tropical Americim 
term. In India the term pluubiin alone is given. 
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MUSA SIMlAUUxM. 


MUSA KfVEli. 


The edible yarictieB extend through the Indian 
Archipelago, northwards as far as Japan, while 
in China are found M. coccinea and M. Caven- 
dishii. M. glauca is indigenous along the Malayan 
Peninsula. Dr. Heifer mentions that 20 varieties 
are found in the Tenasserim Provinces, and M. 
ornata grows in Chittagong. The Malays reckon 
40 varieties of the cultivated banana, and tlie 
Philippine Islanders carry them to 67, both 
people having a distinctive epithet for each 
variety. The qualities are as various as those 
of apples and pears in Europe, the ordinary 
sorts being very indifferent fruit. In Khassya Oio 
name of the wild plantain is Kairem, and the 
cultivated Kakesh. — Ainslie; Malcom's Travels; 
Hooker\s Him, Jour. ; Royk'a Fib. PI. ; Craw- 
fur<f.% Diet., 

MUSA SIMIARUM. Ilumph. 

M. acuminata, Cull. | M. coriiiculata, Lour. 

Grows from Malacca to the Sunda Islands. It 
has about 50 varieties. It has fruit sometimes 
two feet long. — Kurz ; Von Mueller. 

MUSA TEXTILIS. Necs. 

Pissang utan, . Malay. I Abaca brava, . . Tag. 
Koffo, Bandala (fibre), . „ 

Kola ubbal, . . . Tag. | 

A plant of the Philippines, said also to grow 
wild on the Western Ghats of the Peninsula of 
India, from Cape Comorin northward. In the 
northern slopes of the ghats, the plant does not 
reach a height fitted to afford a fibre of more 
than two feet in length. Its strength is well 
known to the ghat people, who employ it occa- 
sionally for domestic purposes, in rope-making, 
jis well as the stem for food. Professor Bikinorc 
states (p. 340) that in Minahassa this plant is 
raised from seed, and in the Philippines its fibre 
is called Bandala, the plant itself receiving the 
name of Abaca. The plant grows freely at 
Singapore, from which it was introduced into 
Madras by Colonel (Sir George) Balfour, C.B., 
of the Madras Artillery, but seems to have suc- 
ceeded only in the Wynad, where it has been 
grown since 1864, and its value is fully recog- 
nised. Its fibre is largely imported from Manilla 
into Great Britain. See Manilla Hemp. 

1877, 3:12, 304 c wt. ,i.*488,0(>0 1 881 , 363, 770 c w t. ,£091 , 1 80 

1878,421,100 „ 561,860 1882,373,231 „ 830,033 

1879,337,087 „ 434,037 1883,330,132 „ 747,031 

1880,407,431 „ 622,770 

and is there made into ropes for yacht rigging and 
clothes-lines. It is a native of the l^hilippines, 
also of some of the more northerly of the Molucca 
Islands. On account of its fibres, it is extensively 
cultivated in the first of these, particularly iu the 
provinces of Camarincs, and Albay in the great 
island of Lu^on, and in several of the Bisaya 
Islands, a range lying south and cast of it. It 
is grown extensively in Manilla, where 250,000 
acres are planted with this staple ; it has hitherto 
been treated only by hand, the natives preparing 
about 12 lbs. weight of fibre per day, and receiving 
one-half its value for the work, the waste being 
so great that only about 1 lb. of fibre is obtained 
from each tree. Yet, notwithstanding this, the 
exjiorts have amounted to 35,000 tons annually. 
Manilla hemp is imported into Europe and 
America for rope-making only, and is worth £20 
to £60 per ton, according to quality ; the crop 
may be ^taken at from 10 cwt. to 2 tons per 
acre, according to successful treatment. 


MUSA TROGLODYTARUM. Lhm. The M. 
uranoBcopos of Humph. A plant of the Fiji 
Islands, has an upright fruit-stalk, as also baa the 
dwarf Chinese M. coccinea. Ait . — V, Mueller. 

MUSA - bin - MAIMUN, known ta Western 
Europe as Mai inon ides, was called by the Jews 
the Eagle of the Doctors. He was born a.d. 
1131 or 1133, at Cordova in Spain, of an illustri- 
ous family. He studied philosophy and medicine 
under Averrhoes, and ho was learned in Arabic, 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Turkish. He was a 
voluminous writer on theology. He settled at 
Cairo, where he opened a school, to which 
numerous pupils came from Greece and Alex- 
andria. 

MUSAFAHAH. Akab. The Arab fashion of 
joining hands. They apply the palms of the right 
hands flat to each other, without squeezing the 
fingers, and then raise the hand to the forehead. 
Among polite people the right hand is placed 
on the breast, or the lips and forehead or 
turband touched by the same baud. This action 
is called Tcymeeneh. 

MUSAHIR, in the Tcrai, an aboriginal race. 
They are employed as woodmen ; they eat the flesh 
of the lesser civet-cat, Viverra Malaccensis. 

MU*SA-ibn-NASIK, a celebrated Arab con- 
queror, who, A.D. 707, was Governor of Mauri- 
tania, and overran all the north of Africa. In 
710 he crossed into Spain, and re turned with 
much plunder. In 711 he despatched his general 
Tarik into Spain, who defeated and killed 
Roderick, the Gothic king, took Toledo and other 
citie.s. In 712 Musa landed at Algesiras, and 
reduced Seville, Beja, and Merida, and advanced 
on Toledo, where he displaced Tarik, and even 
flogged him ; but I’arik was replaced by the 
I khalif Walid, who ordered both Musa and Tarik 
to Syria. Tarik at once obeyed, but Musa re- 
quired a reiterated order, and then, a.d. 715, 
took with him thousiinds of captives, among 
whom were 400 of the Spanish nobility, and 
a long train of camels laden with spoil. The 
khalif received Musa coldljr, and the succeeding 
khalif, Sulirnan, cast Musa into prison, and fined 
him 200,000 pieces of gold, put one of his sons to 
death, and his head w'as brouglit to Musa by 
Sulirnan Jiimself, who asked him if he knew it. 
The afllictcd parent replied, ‘ Cursed be he who 
has slain a better man than himself.* Musa died 
in poverty, a.d. 717 ; born 640. — Cata/iufo. 

MUSA-KIIEL, lat. 32^ 43' N.,long. 7i“ 39' E., 
ill the Fanjab, western part of the Balt Range, 
S.E. of Kalabagh. Mean height of the plain, 706 
teet-Hem. 

MUSAL, in lat. 36‘’ 21' N., a town on the right 
bank of the Tigris, in the province of Musal, sur- 
rounded by a stone wall. Its populatifm, esti- 
mated at from 20,000 to 45,000 souls, Turks, 
Kurds, Jews, Armeuiaus, Nestorians, and Arabs, 
the Christians being 6000. It was formerly 
famed for its muslins. Near it are several warm 
sulphurous springs. The plague has rei>eatedly 
devasted it. — Mac( treyor. See Mosul. 

MIJSAMMAT. Akab., Hind., Pehs. Au 
honorific prefix to the names of women of rank, 
equivalent to lady. — IF. 

MUSAN. , Hind. The place where Hindus 
bum their dea»l ; it is called in Tamil Soodoo- 
kadoo, ami in 'IV.higu Piuigalloo-kalsi-tagaloo. 

MUSA JtIVKR at Hyderabad is a tributary of 
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MUSA SOHAG. 

the Kistna river. It skirts the city wall on its 
northern face. 

MUSA SOHAG, the founder of a sect of Hindu 
devotees. 

MUSCAKDINE, a disease which in Europe 
attacks silk-worms; it is from the fungus 
Botrytis bassiana, the spores of which enter the 
bodies of the caterpillars and destroy them. The 
still more fatal pebrine disease is produced by a 
minute vibrio-like organism. — V. Muclhr. 

MUSCAT, in lat. 23“ 28' N., long. 69° 19' E., is 
surrounded by bare rugged rocks. The town is 
built close to the water's edge, but its supply of 
water is brought by an aqueduct from a well half 
a mile distant. The arid hills protect, by almost 
encircling, a cove at the extremity of which is a 
small plain crowded with high houses, which form 
the town of Muscat. This emporium to the trade 
of the Persian Gulf is defended by batteries, 
which command the narrow entrance, as well os 
by fortifications that cover every part of the un- 
even and misshapen hills and crags around it. 

In summer the heat is intolerable. Shut out by 
the hills from every breeze except that which 
blows direct into the narrow entrance of the cove, 
there is seldom a breath of air, and the reflection 
of the sun from the bare rocks and white fortifica- 
tions which overhang the t^jwn and harbour, pro- 
<luce a temperature which is described by a 
Persian poet as giving a panting sinner a lively 
anticipation of his future destiny. 

The Governor - General of India in Council 
claims power and jurisdiction over native Indian 
subjects of Her Majesty within the coast-lino from 
Gwadur westward to the Persian Gulf, all the 
shores of th<‘ Persian Gulf and the Gulf of Oman, 
with the islands situated in these gulfs and the 
territories of the Sultan of Muscat in Arabia. 

MUSEUM is derived from a Greek terra 
signifying a temple of the muses, but, as used in 
Great Britain and in British India, it designates an 
institution in which are arranged specimens of the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, and 
those illustrative of economic geology. The pro- 
bability is that there were many students of 
natural liistory in ancient times ; for in Pompeii, 
tlestroyed in a.d. 79 by lava, in the room of a 
painter, a hirge collection of shells was found, 
comprising a great variety of Mediterranean 
species, in as good a shite of preservation as if 
they hjid remained for the same number of years 
in a museum. Wc know, moreover, that on the 
revival of science in Western Europe, after the 
fall of the Constantinopolitan empire, the princes 
and nobles formed collections of relics of art, of 
specimens of natural objects, and other produc- 
tions, constituting cabinets and museums. The 
discovery of busts, statues, bas-reliefs, inscrip- 
tions, and otlier antiquities of various kinds, led 
to the formation of many museums in Italy earlier 
than in other countries ; the Medici, Duke^ of 
Florence, particularly signalizing themselves by 
the liberality and magnificent^ they displayed in 
procuring relics of antiquities and valuable 
inanuscripts and works of art. In Europe, in the 
17th and 18th centuries, numerous museums, 
some exclusively appropriated to objects relating 
to one science only, and others of a more raiscel- 
hiuoous nature, were formed ; not by kings and 
primx^H only, but by numbers of private persons. 
In England, John Tradcscant collected curiosities 


MUSEUM. 

of various kinds, and bis museum constituted the 
nucleus or foundation of the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford. James Petiver, a Loudon apothecary, 
formed a cabinet of natural history ; in Holland, 
Albert Sebii distinguished himself as a collector of 
similar curiosities; and John Swamiuerdan de- 
voted much time and labour to the study of the 
natural history of the insect tribes, and to the 
formation of a valuable museum. The Ashmolean 
Museum was presented in 1836 to the University 
of Oxford by Elias Ashraole, an eminent herald 
and antiquary. It comprised originally specimens 
to illustrate natural history, and various artificial 
curiosities, especially Roman antiquities ; and 
since its establishment numerous additions have 
been made to it. Among the most celebrated 
collectors in England during the 18th century 
may be reckoned Richard Mead, an eminent 
physician, who accumulated a valuable cabinet 
of coins and medals, besides other interest- 
ing objects ; Dr John Woodw ard, who applied 
himselt especially, but not exclusively, to the 
collection and illustration of British minerals and 
fossil remains ; and Sir Hans Sloane bequeathed 
to Government a magnificent musuem and library, 
in the formation of which he had expended up- 
wards of fifty thousand pounds. This formed the 
foundation of the British Museum, to which has 
since been added the donations of many eminent 
ineiif and has been aided by large annual grants 
from the Imperial Parliament. Tliere are in Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, and Dublin, indeed in nearly 
every largo town in Britain, other museums which 
have attained a considerable size. On the conti- 
nent of Europe, picture galleries, sculpture 
galleries, ami collections of imturnl history are to 
be met with in all the principal towns ; and in the 
United States of America the collections that 
have been made rival those of the Old World. 

The oldest museum in India was that of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, which included a 
Museum of Natural History and a Museum of 
Economic Geology, of which Mr. Blyth and Mr. 
Piddington for many years had been the respect- 
ive curators. 

'i’bo Asiatic Society of Bombay possessed a 
museum to which Dr. Carter, Dr. Buist, and Dr. 
Impey contributed ; and the Madras Literary 
Society had a small collection of interest. In 
1851, Surgeon (Surgeon -General) Edward Bal- 
four formed the Government Central Museum at 
Madras, and in 1865 he founded the Mysore 
Museum at Bangalore; and in 1855, to that at 
Madras he added a zoological collection, which 
was subsequently transferred to the People’s Park. 

The Madras Museum is free to the public, who 
formed it by their liberal donations ; the number 
of visitors amounted in the year 1855 to 201,987, 
and in the year 1856, 542,866 ; and the high^t 
number since then was 709,009 in 1876. The 
visitors to the British Museum in 1878 were only 
611,612. The Madras Museum embraces economic 
geology, all the branches of natural history, a 
public library, and collections of coins and anti- 
quities. Cnicutta got since an Imperial Museum. 

The East Indian Company, from an early part 
of their career, had a museum in the India Othce, 
at Leadenhall Street, and afterwards in West- 
minster, which wiis transferred to the South 
Kensington Museum, of which it became a 
section. There is now a museum at Agra, one 
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MUSHRU. 


at Nagpur, another at Calcutta, one at Bombay, 
and one at Trevandruin. 

MUSHAFI, whose name was Shaikh Ghulam 
Hamadani, was born at Amroha, in the Morad- 
abad district, Rohilkhand. Ho lived for a time 
in Agra, then in Luckno^, where he closed his 
life e^ut A.D. 1830. He wrote six diwans and 
two lives of the poets. 

MUSHAIKH. Arab. Properly written 
M^haikh. A patriarch or devout man, a 
religious teacher. Shaikh is applied to a learned 
man or a reputed saint. Shaikh is also a religious 
chief ; also the shaikh of an order of darveshes is 
called the occupant of the sajjadeh, or prayer 
carpet, of the founder of the order. Candidates 
for admission into it vow that they take the shaikh 
as their shaikh and guide unto God. Shaikh-ul- 
Islam, the dignity of shaikh of Muhammadanism, i 
Moshyakhat, seniors, princes, presidents. 

MUSHATA. Hind. A female jester. 

MUSHKI, a western division of Baluchistan. 
Mushki has several towns and castles, and is oc- 
cupied by the Mehmasani, the Nushirwani and 
Merwari tribes. The Merwari Brahui are located 
in Mushk, Jhow, and Kolwah. The Brahui 
entered from the west, and point to Khozdar as 
the capital prior to occupying Kalat. See Kalat. 

MUSHRlK. Arab. One who gives a com- 
panion to the Almighty; a term used by Mahomed 
in the Koran to designate Christians. 
MUSHROOM. 

Kamat, . . . Arab. Kamba, Moksha, . Hind. 
HiaQg'kwanj^, . . Chin. Kukur-muita, . . ,, 

Champignons, . . Fr. Kudrati, Pad-behcra, „ 
Schwamme, . . . Ger. Funghi, .... It. 
Guchi, .... Hind. Kharere, . . , Pushtu. 
Kama>guehu, . . „ Samarogh, . . • „ 

The Agaricacea) or mushroom tribe of plants 
comprise mushrooms, puff-balls, and mildews. 
They grow on the earth, and on decayed animal 
and vegetable substances, scarcely ever on living 
bodies of either kingdom, in which respect they 
differ from. lichens, which commonly grow on the 
living bark of trees. Dr. Royle’s collections in 
the Himalaya amounted to about 40 specimens. 
There are 5000 recognised species of mushroom, 
of which only a few can bo safely eaten. The 
poisonous properties vary with climate and the 
season of the year and locality, and some indi- 
viduals, by idiosyncrasy, arc liable to be affected 
even by species which other people eat with im- 
purity. 

Agaricus campestris, the common mushroom, 
various species of the Helvetia or morel, and of 
tlie tuber or truffle are useful as food, but there 
is great difflciilty ex^ierieuced in distiuguishing 
the poisonous from the edible kinds. Such as are 
(loisonoiiB or suspicious have a cap very thin in 
proportion to the gills ; have the stalk growing 
from one side of the oap ; have the gills all of 
equal length ; have a milky juice ; deliquesce, 
that is, run speedily into a dark watery liquid ; or 
th(i collar that surrouiuls the stalk resembles a 
spi<ler’s web. The Kudrati mushroom is found 
tlirougliout the Dekhaii in the rainy season. 
Mushrooms are often seen in the Tciiasscriin 
bazar, and the Karens have names for 64 different 
s|>ecit‘8 of mushrootiis and the allied fungi. 'I’hey 
<listiuguish th<* edible from the poisonous kinds, 
ili»*y say, by touching them with the lime that 
lln'y with Ihe betel. If tlie fungus turn red 


when touched, it is regarded as poisonous. But 
they arc so careless or ignorant, that sicknesa and 
death often ensue after eating them. A new 
mushroom, collected from the stumps of trees, 
Agaricus (Pleurotus) subdereatus, is a dendro- 
phytal species, drying readily, is employed in the 
Straits Settlements as an article of food, and is 
nearly allied to the British Agaricus ulmarius, 
from which it is separated by the volva, remains 
of which may be traced at the base of the stem. 

Hyduum coralloides, Scop,^ the Koho khur 
mushroom of Kashmir, where it is cooked and 
eaten, its taste being excellent. It grows in the 
hollow trunks of the Pinus Webbia^ tree. Mr. 
Powell says there are three edible kinds of fungi 
in the Panjab, viz. the mushroom (Agaricus 
campestris, the Samarak or Samarugh of the 
Panjab), also the morel, Morchella eaculenta 
(Phallusesculentu8),and the truffle, Tubercibariuin, 
or allied species, called khumba and kharnbur. 
The Agaricus campestris is usually called pad 
bahera; and the morel, guchi or kama-gu<mu. 
Dr. Henderson mentions that in ghahpur and other 
districts, where there is kalr in the soil, the morel 
and mushroom are both abundant, the former in 
August and September, the latter in the end of 
the cold season, after heavy falls of rain. Muham- 
madans eat only the morel, and consider the 
mushroom as harum or unlawful food. The 
Hindus there say that every mushroom having a 
pleasant smell and taste is wholesome. In the 
Jhaiig district, an uuder^ound morel, called 
phahor, is found in fields of Sorghum vulgare ; and 
Edgeworth, in the Florula Mallica, mentions an 
esculent morel, which he calls banphill, literally 
wild fruit. Quantities of the morel are brought 
from Kashmir to Amritsar. The khumba* of 
j Muzaffargarh is of a pure white colour, with a 
{x>wdery stirface, and destitute of gills ; it is very 
common in the rains, and is much esteemed as an 
article of food. Fried in the ordinary way, they 
are equal in flavour to English mushrooms. 

General MacGregor says (p. 42) that mushrooms 
are largely used by the Afghan nomades and 
poorer classes to supply the place of meat. The 
Chinese in every province eat large quantities 
of fungi, but prefer the polypori or boleti to the 
agarics. The Ti-kai arc edible agarics ; the 
Muh-rh are parasitic fungi growing on trees, and 
much eaten. 

In Japan the best edible species are called Matu- 
shake and Sbu-take, The latter are largely culti- 
vated ; they arc almost tasteless when raw, but 
when dried have an extrcmclv fine flavour. They 
grow on the decayed trunk of the Shu tree. They 
are largely exported. In France, in Italy, and 
especially in Russia, a useful aliment is afforded 
by a great variety of species which, although very 
common in Britain, it would be extremely danger- 
ous to eat; even the dangerous Agaricus mus- 
cariuB is used in Kamtschatka. The Asiatic 
physicians still employ the A. muscarius in their 
medicinal practice, loug discarded from the 
European pharmacopceias. — Hoyle ; Riddell ; 
llonig.; Mason; O'Sh.; Powell; Murray. 

MUBHRU. lIiND. A stuff of silk and cotton, 
satins, the back or warp of which consists of 
ciitiou. Value, 2 to 4 rupees per yard. Kim- 
khab, hcinni, luppa, tas are all of the same order 
of manufacture, gold, or gold and silver, and silk. 
In the kimkhab, metal predominates, whereas in 
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the hemru the silk predominates. Another of 
the latter*6 oharacterutice is that the design is 
generally a diaper or buta. Affixes of single and 
doable are alio made use of to designate one 
colour or aeyerali ludi as ekowdu hemru and 
bewdu hemru. In SUrat it is known as kam- 
jurno aleeacha, which means that there is only ] 
a small quantity of gold thread used in it. Luppa 
is all gold or silver, that is, the metal only is 
visible. Tas is much thinner, but manufactured 
in the sa* e manner. Mushru and hemru are not I 
used for tunics, but for the trousers of men and 
women, and for women^s skirts ; as also for 
covering bedding and pillows; they are very 
strong and durable fabrics, wash well, and pre- 
serve theb colour, however long worn or roughiv 
used ; but they can hardly be compared with 
English satins, wliich, however, if more delicate 
in colour and texture, are unfitted for the purposes 
to which the Indian fabrics are applied. For 
example, a labada or dressing-gown was worn for 
20 years, was washed over and over again, and 
subjected to all kinds of rough usage, yet the 
satin continued unfrayed, and the colour and 
gloss as bright as ever. 

MUSIC. Amongst the Hindus of early ages 
music appears to have attained a theoretical pre- 
cision at a period when even Greece was little 
removed from barbaiiam. The Arab system of music 
is derived partly from Greek, Persian, and Indian 
treatises, — Musika, their general name for music, 
and the names of several musical instruments, 
being from the Greek ; while most of the technical 
terms used by the Arab musicians are bonrowed 
from the Persian and Indian languages. The in- 
spirations of the bards of the Vcdic Aryans of the 
iirst ages were all set to music ; the children of 
the most powerful potentates sang the episodes 
of the great epics of Valmiki and Vyosa. 

Music appirs to have been cultivated largely 
hy the Hindus, even after Vedic times, and the 
writings of many ancient authors are still extant. 
They fixed all their svara or notes wiUiin the 
compass of 3 octaves. Leaving the eighth note, 
they called the diapason a saptaka or heptachord, 
the seven notes being shorja, rishabha, gandhara, 
madh^ama, panchama, dhaibhata, and nisbada. 
Hindu music has 84 modes, of which 36 are in 
general use. They are named from the seasons 
of the year and the hours of the day and night, 
and are each considered to possess some quality 
appropriate to the time, aud each is supposed to 
have a peculiar expression and the power of 
moving some particular seutiment or affection. 
The Hindu modes are formed partly by giving 
the lead to one or other of the twelve sounds 
recognised in Europe, and varying seven different 
ways tbo position of the semitones. This gives 
tbe number 84. 

In Sanskrit, harmony is termed Sruti, and 
melody Raga. While the reading of the Vedas, 
Puranas, and other religious books was mono- 
polist by the Vydika, religious men, and poetry, 
rhetoric, and kindred branches of learning becaihe 
the hobby of the Lokika, or men of the world, 
music, left without any place and protection, took 
refuge in Hindu brothws. The religious Brah- 
mans went so far as to hurl tlieir thunders against 
those who practised it, and said ‘Gayatii na 
thayarn’ (that wc should not give them any- 
thing). Much attention has not, however, been 


, MUSIC. 

paid to this injunction, and it has often been 
violated. 

In British India, instrumental music is chiefly 
cultivated by professionals, and while it is com- 
mon for men to perform on instruments, and those 
in a great variety, woifien do so comparatively to 
a small extent, and only use few and simple 
instruments. Amongst the Hindus, professional 
musicians form a distinct tribe or caste called 
Kathaks, and with these the gift or inspiration of 
music is supposed to be hereditary. The sitar is 
a favourite with amateurs. It is made from a 
hollow gourd. Usually it has three wire strings, 
whence its name, but sometimes it has six, or 
even nine, and is played with the first finger of 
the right hand alone, on which is placed a little 
steel wire frame, called a misrab, with which the 
strings are struck ; the left hand stops the notes 
in the frets, but only those of the first string, 
while the other notes in the manner in which 
they are tuned produce a sort of pedal sound. 
The saringi is in appearance somewhat like a 
violin, and is played with a bow ; the tabla is a 
small drum with only one opening, the part 
opposite to this being concave and made of wood. 
The drum rests upon the ground, the covered 
opening being uppermost, and is struck rapidly 
aud sharply by the fingers. Sometimes two such 
drum*! are played by the right and left band 
together. The dhol is more like an English 
drum ; it. is usually 1 foot 2 inches long, aud 8 
inches in diameter, but sometimes larger, with 
both ends covered with leather, and is played on 
with the hands. The tanpoora is another kind of 
drum, while the turri and sunkh are two varieties 
of trumpets. 

The Muhammadans of India have the followuig 
instriunents, viz. : — 

Algoa, a Bmall flagoolei, a span long. 

Banka is the Turri, )vith the upper piece turned 
from tho performer, forming it into tho shape of 
the letter S. 

Banulee, or flute. 

Been or Vina, a sort of sitar, but having two driod 
hollow pumpkins (Cucurbita melopepo, WilUlA 
fixed to the end of it, with five or seven steel 
strings. 

Cbukara, a kind of violin. 

Daoera, a tambourine, played upon with a stick. 

Dhol, a large drum, both sides covered with leather, 
and played upon with the hands. D’holuk, smaller, 
and only one side covered with leather. 

Doroo, a small double-headed hand-drum. 

Duff or Duffra, tho tambour de basque; tympanum, 
according to Gontius, Sadi Kesar. Polit. p. 303. 
A sort of bass tambourine, played u|)ou with a stick, 
Dunka, a bass kettle-drum, middle size, between the 
nugara and tukkorav. 

Ghugrec, one or two hollow rings with pebbles in them, 
worn on one or botli thumbs. 

Goonghroo, little bells fastened round tho wrists and 
ankles. 

Keenggree has three or four pumpkins, and only two 
steel strings, generally used by Hindus. 

Khunjureo, a small tambourine, played upon with tho 
fingers. 

Meerdung, a kind of drum which is an accompaniment 
to tike kunchnee ka taefa. 

Muujoera or Jbanjh, a kind of small cymbals in the 
shape of cups, struck against each other, and 
! accompanying most bands. 

Murchung, or Jew’s-harp, 

I Murfa, a drum like a dhol, covered at both ouda with 
leather, but i>laycd Uf>on only on one side with a 
I stick. 

Nugara or Nakura, a kettle-drum. 

I Pukhawaj, a kind of drum, a timbrel 
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Qanoon, a SfiecieB of dulcimer or harp. 

Qurna, a straight or curved horn, twelve feet long. 
Ka^ala, a piano. 

Kuoab, a kind of violin, a rebec. 

Saringi, like a fiddle, played upon with a bow. 
Shuhnaee, a clarionet, a cubit long, and having a loaf 
mouthpiece, commonly called Soornaee. 

Sitara, sometimes it has nine or eleven steel wires, 
hut generally three; whence its name, Si, three, 
and Tara, string or wire. 

Sunkh, the chunk shell, is the trumpet of the Hindu 
temples, frequently used by devotees, also as an 
accompaniment to the tumkee. Sometimes they 
play trios and quartettos on tho chank shells alone. 
Sur, a bass or drone to the shuhnaee. 

Surod, guitar (or sitar) having catgut or silk strings. 
Tahla, a couple of drums, played upon at the same time, 
one with each hand. 

Tnbul, an enormously large drum, used in tho field of 
battle. 

Tal, cymbals used by devotees, and frequently as on 
accompaniment to the taefa. 

Tasa or Tasha-murfa, a drum of a semicircular shape, 
played upon with two sticks, and invariably ac> 
companied by the murfa. 

Taus or Mayuri, a modern instrument formed out of 
the sitar and saringi, derives its name from the 
figure of a peacock at its base. ^ It is generally 
used to accompany the female voice. 

Tokkoray, kettle-drums ; one is called zayr, the other 
bum. 

Tumboora, a sitar having catgut strings instead of 
wire. 

Tumkee, a small circular brass plate, played on with a 
piece of wood, having a knob at the end. 

Turri or Turturi, commonly denominated by Euro- 
peans collery horn, consists of three pieces fixed 
into one another, of a semicircular shape. 

Those in use by tbe 7\itnU musicians are drums, 
one of them called malum murathangam or 
mathaluma ; large and small flageolets ; the mogo- 
veni ; cymbals ; and tho thoothe, somewhat like a 
bagpipe — this comprises the entire skin of a sheep 
or goat, freed of hair, and having all tho openings 
closed, excepting two pipes of reed, one of which 
is inserted in the neck, and the other at one of 
the extremities, one to blow with, and the other 
through which the air issues, producing a low, 
moaning sound. They sometimea have a clarionet, 
violin, tambourine, and guitar, but these are in- 
novations of late introduction. 

With the Burmese^ the tunes Tay-dat, A-poo- 
deik, Lon-gyin, etc., are as familiar as ‘God 
save the Queen,’ to an Englishman, The 
Kayah-than is of modern origin. In their 
acknowledged national airs it is difficult to get a 
definite rhythm, the music being almost invari- 
ably a mere succession of recitative. 

Of the Burmese musical instruments, the chief 
in size and power is tlio patshaing, a drum har- 
monicon. It consists of a circular tub -like 
frame, about 30 inches high, and feet in 
diameter. This frame is formed of separate 
wooden staves fancifully carved, and iittiug by 
tenon into a hoop, which keeps them in place. 
Round the interior of the frame are suspended 
vertically some 18 or 20 drums, or tom-toms, 
graduated in tone, and in size from about 2| 
inches diameter up to 10. In tuning, the tone 
of each drum is modified as required, by the 
application of a little moist clay with a sweep of 
the thumb in the centre of the parchment. The 
whole system then forms a sort of harmonicon, 
on which the performer, squatted in the middle, 
plays with the natural plectra of his fingers and 
palms, and with great dexterity and musical effect. | 
Another somewhat similar instrument has a ; 


frame about 4 feet in diameter, and 14 inches 
high. The player sits within tho inner circle, and 
strikes the gongs with small drum-sticks. This 
instrument is one of sin^lar sweetness and melody. 

The harp of Burma is held across the lap when 
I played, the curved horn being to the left, and the 
I right hand passed round and over the strings, 
instead of being kept upright like the Welsh harp. 
Tasselled cords attached to tbe ends of the strings, 
and twisted round the curved head, serve for 
tuning. This is done by pushing them up or 
down, so that the curvature of the head increases 
or diminishes the tension. These cords are at the 
same timo ornamental appendages to the harp.” 
This harp is a pleasing instrument by itself, but 
it is usually only an accompanimentto unmclodious 
chants of intolerable prolixity. 

Other musical instruments are tho pattala bar- 
monicon, the meegyoung harps, the puloay or 
pynay flutes, the patma drum, the seing-weing 
drum harmonicon, the Soung harp, the Wah-le- 
kroht castanets, and the ya-gwiu and than- 
Iwin cymbals. 

The bamboo liarmonicon or staccato is used 
throughout Burma and the Eastern Archipelago. 
In Java they have a number of such instruments, 
made in wood and metal, and only slightly differ- 
iiig from one another, though distinguished by 
different names. In that of Burma, 18 to 20 
slips of bamboo, about an inch and a half broad, 
and of graduated length, are strung upon a double 
string, and suspended in a catenary over the 
mouth of a trougli-liko sounding box. The 
rouudish side of the bamboo is uppermost, and 
whilst the extremities of the slips are loft of their 
original thickness, the middle part of each is 
thinned and hollowed out below. Tho tuning is 
accomplished partly by the regulating of this 
thinning of the middle part. The scale so formed 
is played with one or two drum -sticks, and the 
instrument is one of very mellow and pleasing 
tone. Though the materials are of no value, a 
good old harmonicon is prized by the owner like 
tt good old cremona, and he can rarely be induced 
to part with it. Other musical instruments of 
Java are the bonang, kromo, and gambang. 

Chinese musical instruments, — 

Tho great bell, with the Cliiiiese the rctgulaior of the 
harmonic scale and giver of the fundamental note, 
was used in the adjustment of weights and mea- 
sures. In size it did not surpass the keun or 
standard of measure, in weight the shih. or 
standard of weight ; tho concert pitch, Hhe 
measuring rod, the standard of capacity, were all 
derived from this. 

Cba - keo or horn consists of a stem and a crook 
expanding into a bell. There are two kinds, a 
larger and smaller ; both utter grave sounds. 
(*hih-teib, or in tbe Canton dialect teem-tek, often 
called sew, is the flute or vocal reed in its most 
primitive form. It is pierced with five holes. 
Haou'tung, sometimes called beang-teik, on the 
principle of the trombone. It ts made of thin 
co)>per, a conical bell with a ball at the top. 
Kin-obin, the scholar’s lute, was the instrument played 
upon by Confucius and ancient scholars, ana is 
held sacred by men of letters. It is made from 
the woo-tung wood, Dryandria cordifoUa. Tlie 
strings are of silk. 

Koo or drum, the ta-koo or big drum, resembles a 
kettle-drum. The King-foo or pillar-drum. Tlie 
Yung, a sm^er kind of pillar-drum. Po-koo or 
low drum, with its yoke-fellow in a chorus called 
the Pang-koo, 

Lo, the gong of the Javanese, of two kinds, both round. 
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Okie large and flat, vged on shipboard at eventide 
in place of prayer and praise. 

Pepa, the balloon-shaped guitar, ma<]e of woo-tung. 
It corresponds exactly to tlie harp of l*ythagoras 
in the outline. 

Bang, a collection of tubes of varied length so as to 
utter sounds at harmonic intervals with each other. 
There are two kinds, one called chaou or bird’s 
nest, the other liu or sweet concord. 

San-heen, three^stringed guitar, is made of the swan* 
cho wood, covered with the skin of the tan-snake. 
It is played as an accompaniment to the pepa. 
Urh-hecn, the two-stringed ’fiddle, the rebec ojp the 
Chinese, a very cheap instrument, on the principle 
of the violin, but consists of a stick ot bamltoo 
passing through a hollow cylinder of the asme 
material. 

Yue-kin, or Full Moon guitar, with four strings, is 
made of the swan^che wood, and has a perfectly 
circular body ; it is never varnished. 

Japanese musical instruments are the ko-to, 
ko-yu, and sa-mi-sen. — Sir W. Jones^ As. Res. 

MUSICAL FISIL or Drum Fish, a sea fish 
neat'the Pearl Kiver near Macao. Every evening 
they assemble around a ship and continue their 
musical humming till about midnight. The noise 
rises and falls, or suddenly ceases at times, as they 
quit the siiip in search of food. 

Dr. Buist, writing in the Bonibay Times of 
January 1847, mentioned that a party, while 
crossing from the promontory in Salsctte called 
the Neat's Tongue to near IScwree, about sunset, 
heard long distinct sounds like a long-drawn-out 
musical note, and the boatmen intimated that 
the sounds were produced by fish abounding in 
the muddy creeks and shoals around Bombay and 
Salsette, The boatmen next day produced 
Bpeciinens of the fish, a creature closely resem- 
bling in size and shape the fresh -water perch of 
the north of Europe. It is supposed that the 
fish are confined to particular localities, — shallows, 
estuaries, and muddy creeks. The Bombay Times 
of 13th February 1849 contained a communica- 
tion from Vizagapatam relative to * musical sounds 
like the prolonged notes on the harp ^ having been 
heard to proceed from under water at that 
station. Several fish utter sounds. — Adams, p. 63. 

MUSIRIS-, a port known to the Greeks on the 
coast of Malabar, probably Mangalore. It is 
alluded to in the Feriplus of the Erythraean Sea 
(supposed to have been written by Arrian, to 
whom we are indebted for the earliest mention of 
the peninsula of the Dekhan); and we are in- 
formed of Hippalus, the commander of a vessel 
in the Indian trade, having the hardihood to 
stretch out to sea, from the mouth of the Arabian 
Gulf, and practically test the more theoretical 
observations of his predecessors. This experi- 
ment was successful, and he found himself carried 
by the south-west monsoon to Musiris. This bold 
adventure gained for him the honour of having 
his name attached to the wind by which he was 
enabled to perform this novel voyage. — Ind. in 
Ibth Century, 

MUSK. 

Kado, .... Buru. I D’ed'es, Rasi, • Maiat. 

Sbie-hiang, , . Chik. 1 Jabat, .... „ 

Xastttri, . . . Hind. I Rutta, Oorula, . Sinoh. 

Musk of commerce is a secretion of the musk- 

deer, the Moschus mosohiferus of the Himalaya, 
Sibmia, Tonquin, and Cochin-China. In the 
year 1879-80, India exported 3224 ounces, value 
90,039 rupees. 

The miw-bag is at the end of the penis. It is 


globular, about inches in diameter, and hairy, 
with a hole in the centre about the size of a lead 
ncncil, from which the secretion can be squeezed. 
The orifice of the urethra lies near this, a little 
posteriorly. Bound the margin of the opening of 
the gland is a circle of small glandular-looking 
bodies. In the living musk-deer the musk has 
the consistence of honey, is of a brownish-red 
colour, and has a strong odour. When dry, this 
musk is almost solid, granular, and of a dark- 
brown colour. It feels unctuous and fatty, has a 
bitter aromatic taste, and its smell is powerful. 
Good musk is in irregular, unctuous, light, dry, 
reddish-black, or dark-purple grains, concreted m 
a slightly oval bag, about inches in diameter, 
hairy on one side and not on the other. They 
weigh from 200 to 250 grains a-piece. The sraall 
dark bags with the greyish hairs arranged evenly 
around the centre are the best. 

The trace when rubbed on paper is a lively 
yellow, and no grittincss is felt or residue left. 
It is BometimcR adulterated with dried blood or 
catechu. If the former be present, agitation 
with distilled water will often fonn a solution, 
coagulated by heat. The latter is detected by 
adding a solution of muriate of iron to the water 
in w'hich the musk was diffused. A deep black 
colour is produced if catechu be present. Glob- 
ules of lead are often fraudulently introduced 
into the sacs ; the best test is tho strength of the 
alcoholic solution. 

Three other deer are said to yield musk, viz. the 
Napu or Moschus Javanicus, Raffles, found in the 
woods of Java and Sumatra; the Kranchil or 
M. Kranchil, Raffdes; and the Chevrotain of the 
Altai, ♦be M. Altaicus, Esch. — Smith's M. M. C. 

MUSK-MELON, Cucurnia melo; Musk-okro or 
Musk-hibiscus ; Abelmoscbus moschatus ; Musk 
shrew, Sorex cajrulescens, Shaw. 

MUSK-KAT of Canada is the Ondatra Ameri- 
bana, 7'icdemann ; Castor Zibethicus, Linn. ; Fiber 
Zithicus, Cuv. ; Ondatra, Lacep. ; the musquash of 
the Cree Indiana, little beaver. The tails of the 
ondatra form a considerable article of import 
into India, being regarded by some races as 
aphrodisiac. The tails are covered with a thin 
sleek coat of short hairs, have a pleasing odour of 
musk, and are greatly prized in Russia and the 
Maidive Islands. The musquash is easily tamed, 
soon becomes attached, and is cleanly and playful. 
There are three varieties, the black, the pied, and 
the white. — Eng. Cyc. 

MUSK-ROOT is the root of the Euryangium 
Bumbal, Kaufman, a plant of Central Asia, and 
brought to England from Russia and Persia. The 
root exhales a powerful smell of musk, and has 
been used in medicine as a substitute for that 
substance. Its tissues are full of starch. — Eng. 
Cyc, 

MUSK-WOOD of Tasmania and New South 
Wales (Eurybia argophylla, Cass.) is close-grained, 
and takes a good polish ; it is useful in cabinet- 
work. 

MUSLI. Hind. Medicinal substances in use 
among the Indian practitioners. They are roots, 
and supposed of several plants. There were three 
sorts represented in the Pan jab Exhibition. Musli 
sembal from Bombax heptaphyllum, Musli safaid, 
Apparently an immature specimen of satawar 
(Asparagus adscendens), and Musii siah. Musli 
semW was a light, woody, fibrous root of a 
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brownish colour, with thin epidermis, easily 
detached, and a Very fibrous thick tuber. It acts 
as a stimulant and tonic, and some consider it 
in large doses emetic. 

White musli. 

Safedmusli, , . Hind. I Tannir-vittang 
Tsullaghedalu, . . Tel. | kalangu, . . . Tam. 

The root is long, fleshy, and whitish ; is used 
powdered in the form of a thick mucilage with 
water, and answers admirably as a nutritious 
demulcent for convalescents. It is supposed, 
wlien taken in this form, to have the effect of 
filling the small-pox, and preventing the con- 
fluent disease. Asparagus sarmentosus root is 
offered for sale as the white musli, which ia said 
to be the rootlets of Salmalia Malabarica. It was 
supposed by Ainslie to be from Curculigo orchi- 
oides. Birdwood thinks it is from Murdannia 
scapi flora, Hoyle, or from a species of Trade- 
scanti a. The Asparagus filicinus and Aneilerna 
tuberoaa are also named. 

Black musli 

Tal muli, ... Beno. Warahi muaali, . San.sk. 
Kali musli, . . Hind. Nelepanny kalangu, Tam. 
Siah musli, . . Peus. Nalla taty gudda, . Tel. 

is a tuberous and wrinkled root about foul* 
inches long, slightly bitter and mucilaginous to 
the taste, and reckoned among those medicines 
which purify the blood ; it also possesses tonic 
properties ; is considered stimulant, and used as 
an aphrodisiac. It is procurable in most bazars 
throughout India. Musli siah is supposed to 
be the product of Curculigo brevifolia and C. 
nigra? — Ainslie; Hoyle; Irvine; Birdwood; Powell, 

MUSLIM. Arad. A follower of the Islam 
faith, a Muhammadan. Its plural form is Musli- 
miu. Muslim and Nao-Muslim are applied in 
India to a convert to that faith. 

MUSLIN. 

Neteldoek, . . . DuT. Moussolins, ... It. 

Moueseline, .... Fb. Sana sella, . . . Pol. 

Musselin, . . . Ger. Kissea, .... Bus. 

Nessejtuch, ... ,, Moselina Sp. 

Malznal, Saila, . . Hind. 

A fine cotton fabric, extensively manufactured 
in India, in Europe, and America. There are in 
commerce a great variety of kinds and qualities, 
as book -muslin, cambric > muslin, mull -muslin, 
etc. Until the middle of the 19th century, from 
the earliest times India was famed for the d^elicacy 
of its cotton fabrics. The work of its looms was 
of a splendour unknown to European weavers. 
The gold and white, gold and purple, white and 
silver muslms, for colour, taste, and delicacy of 
arrangement, were artistic triumphs. Some of 
them, of gossamer transparency, were need for 
the dresses of the Indian princes, and of their 
families. 

After the conquests of Alexander, Greek art 
undoubtedly exercised an influence on oriental 
architecture and sculpture, perhaps on oriental 
imagery generally, more partictfiarly that of 
Persia. But the Indian textile splendours are of 
oriental origin, and the Greeks adopted the 
beautiful combinations and fabrics after they got 
a hold on Asia Minor; and as imperial ^me 
adopted the arts of Greece, and absorbed every 
clement of luxury that the world could offer, the 
light and transparent textiles of India found their 
way to the wardrobes of tbe patricians, and the 


way in which men as well as women adopted such 
transparent draperies in open day became a theme 
for the strictures of moral writers of thetime. 

The muslins made in Dacca in Bengal, and 
Arneo in Chingleput, were long celebrated, 
Dacca especially, for its webs of woven wind 
employed thousands of hands; but it was with 
great difficulty that the specimens of the fabrics 
sent to the Great Exhibition of 1851 were pro- 
cured. The kind of cotton (which is very short 
in the staple) employed was little grown, and 
scarcely a loom then existed which was fit for the 
finest fabrics. Dacca muslin was made from 
cotton grown in the vicinity, the thread from 
which does not swell. 

Chicacole and Upada, a few miles north of 
Cocanada, formerly produced fine muslins. 

At Maderpak in N. Arcot, the thread used in 
weaving muslin of the finest kind ia spun 
from a peculiar kind of cotton, known by the 
vernacular name of Pu Parthi. The weaveiR 
purchase this thread ready spun from a colony of 
Pariahs who have settled in tlic neighbourhood, 
and who have tbe speciality of it,8 preparation . 
After the cotton is carefully cleaned and picked, 
it is laid by in cloth bundles for two or three 
years, when it is rolled in plantain bark and then 
wound off. 

For the exceedingly fine Dacca muslins, the 
Ab-rawan or running water, and Shab-nam or 
night-dew, there is noxy no demand. The native 
nobility of India do not patronize the finest sort, 
and there is no market for them elsewhere. In 
1862 there was only a single family of weavers 
in Dacca who could manufacture the very finest 
quality ; and it took them six months to make up 
one piece, but even for this piece they got no 
orders. Besides, the particular kind of cotton, 
supposed to be finer than the finest New Orleans 
staple, from which alone the thread was spun, is 
now never grown. The principal varieties of 
muslins manufactured at Dacca are Malmal Khas, 
Ab-rawan, Sbab-nam, Rliasa, Jhuoa Circar Ali, 
Tan-zeb, Alabiillee, NynBook, Buddim Khaa, 
Turandam, Sarbuti, and Sarbund, — names which 
denote fineness, beauty, or transparency of tex- 
ture, or the uses to which they are put. There 
were exhibited also — 

Charkhana. Chunderkoora Malmal, 

Junglekhassa. Kumocl muslin. 

Striped or Dooria. Maderpak muslin from N. 

Spotter' or Bootee. Arcot. 

Jamdanee, figured 
muslin. 

The famous Amee muslins, of which book- 
muslins are an imitation, are prepared at Arnce 
in the Chingleput district. They sell according 
to quality. At the 1851 and 1862 Exhibitions, 
Dacca muslins stood successful in comparison 
with those of Europe, and the Industrial Museum 
at London had a piece 20 yards X 1 yard, weigh- 
ing only 7i oz. An excellent specimen of Dacca 
manufacture, shown in 1851, proved to be of No. 
8678. yam, and that of 1862, 3808. Some machine- 
made muslin in the 1861 and 1862 Exhibitions 
was superior in point of fineness, according to the 
mode of conmutation adopted. 

MUSSiENDA CORYli&OSA. Roxh, A small 
tree of Sjrlbet, Malabar, and Ceylon, with middle- 
sized bright orange flowers. Its white floral 
leaves are sometimes eaten. — Jioxh, } Voigt, 
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MUSSA5NDA F'RONDOSA. TAm. fchanistan are largely Sunui. Iii European 

M. flavcsccns, Turkey the Mnhainmadans form about a. sixth 

Barvvad, . . . Bombay. Bebinn part of the population. The Afghans are Mussal- 

Bhootcassc, . . . „ Belila, . . . Malkal. mans chiefly of the Sunni sect. 'I'he Parsivan and 

Sanohout, . , . „ Vella-cllay, . . . Tam. Aimak, who arc subject to the Afghans, profess 

Grows in most parts of British India, Nepal, the Shiah form of Islam, but some of them ore 
and Ceylon. Its white leaf contrasts with its Ali-lllahi. Mussulman sects are nutnerous, one 
deep golden-coloured flower. There are many of them is the Wiihabee. Tlie Wahabee calls him*- 
varieties of it. Its root and the juice of its self a Muwahbid or Unitarian, in opposition to 
leaves and fruit are used in native medicine. — Musbrik — Polytheist, — any other sect out his own. 
Roxh. The founder of this sect was Abdul Wabab, a 

MUSSiENDA MACUOPHYLLA. Wall A native of Aijaene, a town in the district of El- 
plant of Nepal with deep orange flowers. Dr. Arcd. This man in his youth first studied at 
Mason notices, under the name of M. Wallichii, a home tliosc sciences which are chiefly cultivated 
8j>ecie8 with corymbs of orange-coloured flowers, in Arabia. He afterwards spent some time at 
and a single sepal expanded into a large whit/O | Basra, and made severfit journeys to Baghdad 
leaf. It is abundant in Tenaaserim forests. In and through Persia. After his return to his 
Calcutta an allied species is cultivated in the native place, be propagated his opinions among 
gardens. — i. p. 556 ; Mason; Voujt. his countrymen, and succeeded in convertmg 

MUSSELS are molluscous animals, of the several independent Shaikhs, whose subjects con- 
family Mytilidai. Mussels are caught in small sequently became followers of this leader. — 
cylindrical basket traps, attached to a single Ferrier\s A fghans ; Jahav Nimay b2S \ Wellsted's 
rope, and floated with the tide near the bottom. Tr. ; Burton's Mecca ; Niebuhr's Tr. ; Palgrave. 

MUSSOl, a medicinal bark of the Archipelago, MUST. Hind. Mudda, Singh. A period of 
largely an article of trade. great excitement to which male elephants are 

MUSSOOKI or Masuri, a town and sanatorium subject in the rutting season, and during which 
in the Debra Doon district of the N.W. Provinces it is not safe even for the mahout or driver to 
of India, in lat. 27' 30" N., long. 78° 6' 30" approach them. 

E. It stands on the crest of a Himalayan peak, MUSTAGH, a name of the Kouen Lun moiin- 
among beautiful and varied mountain scenery, tain chain. Aksu, a city of Chinese Tartary, lies 
and forms practically one station with Landaur. to the south of the glacier pass over the Mustagh, 
Elevation above aca-lcvel, 7433 feet. It has in lat. 78° 58' N., long. 41° 9' E. It contained 
many visitors during the summer months, but 1200 houses. It stands at the confluence of the 
contains a large number of permanent residents, rivers Aksu (white waterl and Kokshal. It is 
The thermometer has a range from 27° to 80°. the central point of the Chinese trade, and from 
Banog, a hill to the west, has been ascertained it diverge all the great routes towards China, the 
to be 7545 feet above the sea. The river Jumna Hi country, and the cities both of Eastern and 
flows around the northern face of Banog, and Western Turkestan . — Yuky Cathay, ii. p. 672. 
Badray bounds Mussoori on the west, Mussoori MUSTARD SEED, 
houses are built upon heights varying from 6400 Khardal, .... Aiiab. 
to 7200 feet The view of the Snowy Mountains .Kung-nyeu, , . . Buum. 

to the north, and of the valley of the Dhoon, Kadi tsai, ... Chin. 

spread out like a painted map at the foot of the f 
hill to the south, is greatly admired. The rains Sawi, baaavi, . Malay. 
set in ill June, cease on or before the 18th of Mustard is from the two Latin words, Mustum 
September, and are succeeded by an agreeable and Ardens, and is in varied forms in Euro- 
season, which lasts till Christmas, and sometimes pean tongues. Black mustard is indigenous 
till the middle or end of January. Tlie tempera- iu almost every part of Europe and S. Aaa ; its 
ture gradually sinks from 64° in the shade, in the seeds are small and roundish. A mustard seed 
beginning of October, into that of sharp winter, was the Buddhist unit of long measure. Mustard 

the frost becoming strong in the course of Novem- seed is used as a condiment. The seeds are 

bcr. In January and February the weather is crushed between rollers, and then pounded in 

wintry, always with frost mpre or less intense, mortars and sifted. The residue in the sieve is 

and occasional falls of snow. called dressing or siftings ; what passes through 

MUSSULMAN. Arab. Properly Musalmin, by a second sifting yields pure flour of mustard ; 
a person of the Muhammadan religion ; it is the by pressinrc, the dressings yield a fixed oil, which 
plural form of the Arabic Muslim. A woman is is used for mixing with rape and other oils, 
called Mussulmani, and the creed Islam. There Immense quantities of wheaten flour ore employed 
are in British India about 60,121,585 of this iu the adulteration of mustard, 
faith, many of Arab, Persian, and Moghul de- Mustard oil is expressed in various parts of 
scent, with, many converts from Hinduism, how- India from the seeds of different species of 

ever, particularly iu Lower and Eastern Bengal. Sinapis, esj^cially from the black mustard seed. 

A large portion of the people of Turkey in Europe, S. glauca, S. bichotoma, S. toria, S. racemoea, and 
most of we people of Northern Africa, the majority 8. juncea are also extensively cultivated in the 
of those of Turkey in Asia, Arabia, Central and east for their oil, and S. alba, S. ar^'cnsis, S. nigra. 
Southern Asia up to. tbe Indus river, a fourth are also grown. The oil is used in most parts of 
port of the population of British India and Ceylon, India in cookery, and is considered superior to all 
with a Bprmkling in Sumatra, tbe Archipelago, other oils for anointing the body, which it is 
and China, are of this faith. They are chiefly supposed to invigorate. The seeds of the S. 
of two sects, Sunni and Shiah. Arabia, Syria, alba yield by expression 86 per cent of a bri^t 
Asiatic Turkey, Central Asia, Egypt, and Af- yellow, pleasant-tasted, edible oil, having a strong 
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Sirshaffy .... Perb. 
Sirsun, Rajika, . Sansk. 
Gan-aba, .... SiNOH. 
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smell and aliglit taste of mustard . Tbe Bocds 
of 8. nigra yield only 28 per cent, of an oil in all 
respects similar (o tbe above. 

MUtSTARl) TREE of Scriptiin*, according to 
Dr. Royle, is tbe Salvadora Fersica, a native of the 
East Indies. But this is not generally accepted. 

MUSTElilDAi, a family of manunala belonging 
to tl^e tribe 8emi-plantigrada. They include the 
■weasels and martens ; and in 8.E. Asia there arc 
about five known species of the former, and twelve 
of the lattrr. Sec Mammals, p. 828. 

MUSTER. Anglo-Indian. A pattern, from 
Portuguese Mostro. 

MUSTIKA, an amulet, which amongst the 
Malays of Java is always some very scarce sub- 
stance, and is worn about the person to act as a 
talisman and ward off evil. The Mustika Kerbo 
(>r buffalo amulet is quite w-hite, and round like 
marble, nearly an inch in diameter, and semi- 
transparent; it is stated to be found at Panggul. 
'J'he Mustika Waringin, a cfdcareous concretion, is 
found at Ngadi Rojo ; it is quite black, and a 
little smaller tlian the Mustika Kerbo. Amulets 
are, however, worn by almost all eastern nations. 
They arc ('specially prized by Muliamrnadans, and 
both young and old wear them. They arc usually 
put on fhu young to ward off disease and t > 
protect from iho evil eye, and consist of figuien 
with numbers on pieces of i>aper, or Arabic words, 
often extracts from the Koran, engraved on pot- 
stone or 8ilv<*r or gold, and worn from the neck. 
They are also put over the door porch, or on the 
house wall. — Jour. hid. Archip.^ 

MUSTUNG-, an extensive valley of Baluchistan, 
to the south of the valleys of Quetta and Kanh<3e. 
It extends from about lat. 21)^ 30' to near 30° N., 
an(l its eastern l^oundary is nearly denned by the 
07° of E. long. It is thercifore about 40 miles in 
length, and varies in breadth from 5 to 8 miles, 
spreading out towards its upper end, and beirjg 
gradually constricted towards its lower or southern 
extremity. It is bounded by jwirallel ranges 
running N.N.E. by 8.S.W., of height from 500 to 
800 feet. The range to tlie eastward is pierced 
by a pass leading to the Dasht-i-be-Daulat. 
Mustung has a healthy eliinate and fertile soil. It 
conUdiis no Afghans ; the fixed inhabitants are 
Dehwar, mixed with the Raisani, Sherwani, 
Muhammad Shahi, Bangulzai, Lari, and Sir- 
pherra tribes of Brahui. The Bangulzai exclus- 
ively occupy Isprinji, but reside also at Shal 
and Mustung, and in winter repair to Talli near 
Lehri. 

MU-SUH or Muk’Suk. Pers. Sweet clover or 
lucerne, upon -which the horses of Farghana were 
pastured, 

MUT, also Muter, Hind., Carex Indica, grows 
at a great altitude ; is used to form those parts of 
the snow-shoes in Pangi and Lahoul which are 
most liable to be tom. — Powell^ Handbook., i. 521. 

MUTA. Hind. Muhammadans of the Shiah 
sect marry by the Muta form. This may be for 
a mutually recognised temporary period, or a 
permanent marriage with a person of inferior rank 
ID life. 

MUTARFA. Arab. A tax in the Madras 
Presidency on houses, trades, and professions. 
It was abolished 5th November 1856. In 1848, 
discriminating duties on goods carried in foreign 
vessels were abolished, and in 1850 the coasting 
trade was thrown open to all nationa 


MUTAWALI. Arab, The trustee of any 
religious building, a trustee of a mosque. 

MUTHI. Hind. A handful, a right granted 
to rcligicuses to take a handful at harvt'st. 

MUTHJ A THUG, a class of Thugs who resided 
chiefly in Kajpur and Dinajpiir, usually following 
the business of weavers, said to be so termed 
from giving their leaders a handful (Muthi) of 
rupees from each man’s share, in addition to their 
own. 

MUTH-THU or Mut’ha, Tam., Tel., incorrectly 
written Mutah and Mootah, the subdivision of a 
district; in the Northern Circara, a large estate, 
including several villages, and corri^sponding with 
a zsimitidari in Bengal. 

MUTHUNKA PIf.LOO. Tam. Grass corn. 
It grows wild, but whs first cultivated in Chittur 
by Miss Pereira. It produces abundantly, and 
the grain is cooked in the same -v\'ay as jiaddy and 
ragi. — J/. E. ./. It. 

MUTHYAN-jo-ZOR, a popular exercise in 
Sind, of placing the fists on the ground, and 
raising up a boy or a man who atajids upon them. 
Chainho Wathan, another feat, consists of inter- 
lacing the fingc'r.s, and trying to disengage' them 
from the grasp of the adversary. Pera to IJthan, 
squatting on the hams, lifting one log off the 
ground, and then slowly rising up by means of 
the other ; no easy task. Kakk Khaiian, here tbe 
gymnast, in the squatting position with both 
arras behind the back, picks up with the lips a 
bit of straw placed on tbe ground before him. — 
BitrtoiJs Scindcy p. 290. 

MUTIALAMMA, one of the non - Hindu 
goddesses of the Peninsula of India. See Amnuin ; 
Hindu. 

MUTILLA ANTIGUENSIS. Linn. Mutilla 
occidentalis, the Beer buti, is a beautiful scarlet 
velvet coloured insect, about the size of a large 
pea, corainonly found in rainy weather through- 
out British India. These insects are kept by the 
druggists, and native doctors use them against 
snake-bites, and in cglic of hors(*s. The family 
Mutillid® i.s a genus of insects of the order 
Hymenoptera, comprising tw'O genera, Mutilla 
and Tiphia. — Honujberger. See Insects. 

MUTINY has occurred amongst the British 
Indian army on several occasions. In January 
1766, double batta was abolished. U had 
been granted to the E, I. Company’s army by 
Mir Jafar, in gratitude for their services. But 
on its abolition both otficers and men mutinied, 
and it was only put down in fifteen days by the 
severe measures which Olive adopted. 

In May 1764, Major (afterwards Sir Hector) 
Munro, on joining the array at Patna, found the 
European and Native soldiers extremely mutinous, 
and, on part of them deserting to tbe enemy, they 
were overtaken and brought back, and 24 of 
them blown away from guns. On that occasion 
four of the greuadiers stepped forward, and begged, 
as they had always had the post of honour, to be 
allowed to be first blown away. 

In 1795, the European officers of the Bengal 
army broke out into open rebellion. Its cause 
was Lord Cornwallis’ abolition of all offices of 
gain in the military branch of the service. The 
revolt was settled by the concession which Sir 
John Shore made to them. 

Disaffection sprang up amongst the Euro* 
peon officers of the Maoras army, in the early 
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part of the 19th century^ with whom a few regi- 
ments of sepoys sympathized, but it was quickly 
Rubdtied. 

In 1800, the native soldiers in the garrison of 
Vellore mutinied and massacred all their officers 
and the other Europeans, but in the early part 
of the same day, Colonel Gillespie galloped from 
Arcot and suppressed the rising. After the fall 
of Seringapatam in 1799, the family of Tipn 
Sultan wore detained at Vellore, but, as they 
were supposed to have instigated the revolt, 
they were removed to Bengal. 

On the let November 1824, a mutiny oc- 
curred at Barrackpur in the 47th Regiment 
Bengal Native Infantry, part of the 26th 
and 62d Regiments, when ordered to Burma. 
The commander-in-chief ordered them to be 
fired upon by artillery, attacked by the cavalry of 
the body-guard and British troops, and 440 of 
them were destroyed. Their ostensible grievance 
wAs that they could not obtain cattle for carriage, 
and that they ought to receive double batta when 
proceeding to Burma. 

In 1857 the greater part of the native army of 
Bengal and several regiments of the Bombay 
army revolted. The first signs occurred near 
Calcutta, but the revolt continued by the out- 
break of the native cavalry at Meerut on the 10th 

M. iv 1857, and before the end of 1858 nearly all 
the Bengal army was swept away ; but before 
this could be done, many of the predatory tribes 
and numbers of the civil population engaged in 
the rising, and a rebellion of nearly all Upper 
India was the result. 

'This revolt has been described by many writers, 
but chiefly by Sir John Kaye, who wrote a History 
of the kSepoy War, also by Colonel Malleson in his 
History of the Indian Mutiny, and by Mr. T. K. C. 
Holmes in his History of the Indian Mutiny, and 
of the disturbances which accompanied it among 
the civil population. The first overt acts were* 
shown at Barrackpur, wliere the native soldiery 
planned to burn the houses, and then proceed 
to Calcutta to seize the fortress there, and take 
possession of the treasury. 

The 19th Regiment sepoys refused to take the 
percussion -caps that were served out to them, and 
they were at once disbanded. The disgraced 
soldiers brought their colours to the front, piled 
their arms,' stripped off their accoutrements, and, 
retaining their uniforms and taking their pay, 
marched off under an escort to Chinsurah, cheer- 
ing as they went. A few days after, a sepoy 
of the 34th Bengal Native army, named Muugal 
Pandy, cut down his officer in the presence 
of the guard, without a finger being uplifted to 
prevent him. 

At Meerut, on the 10th May, the sepoys broke 
into open mutiny. They threw open the jail, 
rushed through the cantonment, cutting down 
every European whom they met, and streamed off 
to stir up the native soldiery at Dchli. A rallying 
centre was given to the revolt by the ^ssession 
of this historical city, and all that the Europeans 
could do before leaving Dehli was to blow up the 
arsenal. Throughout the cantonments of the 

N. W. Provinces of British India the sepoys 
revolted, usually without warning, sometimes 
after protestations of fidelity.. The Europeans 
wer >3 massacred, occasionally also the women and 
children. The jails were broken open, and the 


mutineers marched to the centres of the revolt. 
In the Pan jab, Sir John (Lord) Lawrence and his 
civil and military officers, Montgomery, Macleod, 
Edw’ards, Nicholson, repressed and disarmed the 
sepoys serving there, but thn Sikhs and Afghans 
remained loyal, and furnielied an army for the 
recovery of Dehli. 

The population of Oudh ind Rohilkhand rose 
en masse, and with the soldiery occupied Sir 
Colin Campbell through two campaigns. The 
nawab of Bareilly and the begum of Oudh joined 
the mutineers. The crisis here was prolonged. 
But the centres of the conflict were at Dehli, Cawn- 
pur, a!»d T-iUcknow. The Cawnpur troops mutinied 
on the 6th June, and Dandhu Punt, the adopted 
son of Peshwa Baji Rao, styled Nana Rao and 
Nana Sahib, was proclaimed Peshwa of the 
Mahrattas. The Europeans, trusting a safe con- 
duct from Dandhu Punt as far as Allahabad, 
evacuated Cawnpur, but all but a single boat's 
crew' were destroyed ; and on the 15th July, when 
General Havelock’s army was near, 125 women 
and children were cruelly massacred. 

The siege of Dehli began on the 8th June 1857. 
The rebels were 30,000 strong, and the British 
army never exceeded 8000 men. On the 14th 
September the assault was delivered. A little party 
of 2 lieutenante, 2 sergeants, a corporal, a bugler, 
1 4 native and 10 Panjab sappers and miners, in 
broad daylight, under a shower of bullets from 
every loop-hole and from the wicket-gato in 
front of them, went forward with powder bags to 
blow up the Kashmir gate. Their destruction 
seemed certain, but with the loss of two, who 
were killed, and four wounded, one mortally, they 
accomplished their, object, v/hich is one of the 
noblest deeds on record in military history. 
Dehli was then entered in four columns of assault, 
but not until five days were the whole of the 
defences taken. 

From the 14th to the 17th of September, the 
church, the cutcherry, the college, the kotwalli, 
the magazine, and the Dehli Bank house were one 
after the other carried and recovered. On the 
18th the line of communication between the 
magazine and the Kabul gate was completed. On 
the 19th the Burn bastion, near the Lahore gate, 
was taken possession of by a surprise. 

The old king of Dehli, Suraj-ud-Din Hyder 
Shah, Gbazi, and two of his sons, were captured, 
and the two latter shot by Captain Hodson of the 
Bengal army ; while the king, who on the 11th 
May 1857 had proclaimed himself emperor of 
India, was sent prisoner to Rangoon, where be 
died in 1862. The mutineers who fled from 
Dehli moved upon Agra in a formidable mass, 
followed by a flying column under Colonel 
Greathed, who defeated a body of them at 
Bulundshahr, destroyed the fort of Mal^rh, 
and scattered a body at Aligiffh. Finally, 
Lucknow was relieved, and its garrison strength- 
ened by Sir James Outram and General Havelock, 
until, ill the month of March 1858, Sir Colin 
Campbell advanced on that city, after severe 
fighting, and made liimself master of the south- 
eastern suburbs, inflicting great loss on the 
mutineers, 2000 of them having fallen at the fight 
at the walled garden called the Sekimdar Bagh. 
On the 2d July, Sir Henry Lawrence, Cominia- 
sioner of Oudh, had occupied the Residency at 
Lucknow, and two days later he was mortally 
25 3 T 
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wounded hy a shell The garrison was relieved Mandal It is one of the most sacred spots in the 
on the 25th September by Havelock and Outram, mythology of the Hindus of the earliest Aryan 
but it was re-invested by fresh swarms of rebels, times, connected with the towns of Govordban, 
till Sir Colin Campbell (Lord Clyde) withdrew Goknl, Mahaban, and Biindabam It was hero 
the garrison, 16th NovemW 1857, and Lucknow that Krishna and Bala Rama pastured their herd^. 
was again re-occupied in March 1858. It is famous in the legendary history of Krishna 

Sir Hugh Rose (Lord Htrathnaim), with an as the stronghold of his enemy raja Kansa ; and 
army from Bombay, fought his way from the it is noticed by Arrian, on the authority of Megas- 
Southern Mahratta country to Central India, thenes, as the capital of the Suraseni, Surasena 
Among his op)>oneiits were the rani of Jhanst was the grandfather of Krishna, and from him 
and Tantia Topi ; the former died fighting at the Krishna and his descendants, who held Mathura 
head of her troops in June 1858. after the death of Kansa, were called the Suraseni. 

When the rebellion in Central India was cx- Arrian says the Suraseni possessed two great cities, 
tinguished, when Saugor was relieved, and Rat- Methora and Klisobora, and the navigable river 
garh as well as Shahgarh captured, and when Jobarea flowed tlirougli their territories. Pliny 
Ohanderee, Kalpee, and Jltansi had fallen, and names this river Jomaiies, that is, the Jumna, and 
Gwalior re-occupied by its chief, the maharaja says that it passed between the towns of Methora 
Sindia restored to his capital, and with the final and Klisobora. Ptolemy mentions only Mathura, 
relief of Lucknow, the mutiny may be said to have under the form of Modura, Molovpet, to which he 
been extinguished. On the SOlh November 1858 adds ij ra¥ that is, the city of the gods, or 
the last body of rebels surrendered or passed the holy city. 

Nepal frontier. The last who made a stand was The Greeks are said to have seen the Hindus 
Dandhu Punt, Nana Rao. He was surprised and worship Bacchus in ancient Methora. This may 
attacked in the vicinity of Bankee, and was driven po8.sibly refer to a Greek- clad statue; which, with 
through a jungle, wliich he tried to defend, and his portly carcase, drunken lassitude, and vine- 
finally into and across the Rapti, from which date wreathed forehead, is considered to be the well- 
he has not been heard of. known wine-bibbing Silenus. The statue was 

The Indian Mutiny is one of the greatest dramas discovered along with a Bacchic altar in 1836. 
in the history of the world. Rome in all her Any Buddhist or Greek god has long ceased to be 
might never contended with a greater peril, nor worshipped in Muttra. The most favourite local 
was ever arrayed against a mightier host. The deity now is Krishna, who is adored in nearly all 
successful manner in which the British met and the temjdes, abounding in the town which owns 
sustained it will ever be quoted to the renown : his exclusive jurisdiction. Taking Muitra as a 
and fjlory of the military successes of Great | centre, the circle described by a radius of 84 
Britain. The contest for supremacy was severe * miles would give the extent of ancient Vrij, the 
and long continued. . seat of all that was refined in Hinduism, and the 

In May 1857 there were in India 45,000 ' language of which, Vrij-boli, was the purest and 
European soldiers, 244,000 native soldiers, and the most melodious dialect of India. In all Vrij 
80, (KK) semi-military police. the most classic spot is Brindaban. As the birth- 

About 250,000 native soldiery were arrayed place of Krishna, Muttra is as sacred to the 
against the British power in 1857. Of the British Vishnavites as Bethlehem is to the Christians, 
forces wore 45,000 Europeans, and about 60,000 The most sacred spot in all Muttra is the Bisram- 
reliable native soldiery. These last were, before ghat, where Krishna and Baldeo rested from their 
the end of 1857, increased to about 150,000 native labours of slaying Kaflsa, and dragging his corpse 
soldiers, by the addition of the Sikh army from to the river side. At the Bisramghat is annually 
the Panjab, and before July 1858 there were over held a great bathing mela or assembly, called 
80,000 British soldiers in India. After that Jumna-ki-Burki, on which occasion the gathering 
revolt the native army began to be reduced, and of men from near and remote parts of India 
by November 1866 it fell to 135,000 men, with only exceeds more than 100,000. To the Chowbay 
12 flpins, against 150 in 1857. race the occasion proves a great harvest of gain. 

(Raima were advanced by the European soldiers The pittances offered to the images of Krishna 
of the E. I. Company's army on the 2d May 1859, and Baldeo at the ghat sometimes amount to 
which resulted in about 10,000 soldiers taking 80,000 or 40,000 rupees. 

their discharge. They had been enlisted to serve During the Buddhist period Muttra became a 
the E. I. Company, and when, in 1858, India was centre of that faith. In Hiwen Thsang's time 
attached to the British sovereign, they claimed there were only five Brahmanical temples In 
that the agreement was annulled, and this view Muttra; in the middle of the 19th century there 
was admitted to be correct . — Oriental Herald^ was only one Jain temple in Brindaban. Fa 
1825. Hian and his companions halted at Muttra for a 

MUTLAH RIVER is a branch of the Ganges whole month, during which time the Buddhist 
next to the eastward, and second in importance clergy held a great assembly, and discoursed upon 
to the Hoogly branch. Canning town Was the law. After the meeting they proceeded to 
attempt to be built there# the stupa of Sariputra, to which tney made an 

MOctRA pr Mathura, in lat. 27® SO' 18" N., offering of all sorts of perfumes, and before which 
and long. 77® 48' 45" E., the headquarters town they kept lamps burning the whole night. In 
of a district in the N.W. Provinces of British Hiwen Thsange time the numbser of towers and 
India. The town is on the right or western bank monasteries was the same, but that of the monks 
of the Jumna. The district comprises an irregular had been reduced to 2000. I'he king and bis 
strip of territory lying on either side of the river, ministers were all zeabus Buddhists. In the 7th 
The central portion of the district for 84 cos century Muttra was the capital of a large 
around Gokal and Brindaban is called Brij kingdom, which is said to have been 5000 li, or 
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miles, ill circuit. After the invasion of this marshy tract stretches the Khadar or low- 
Mahmiid of Ghazni, Muttra city fell into insigiii- lying valley of the Ganges, over which the 
hcance. During the 18th century the district stream runs freely, frequently changing its course, 
was held by the Jat of Bhurtpur, but in 1757, and rendering cultivation hazardous or impractic- 
during Ahmad Shah's invasion, Sirdar Jahan able. The greater part is densely covered by 
Khan plundered the city, and massacred all the coarse grasses, interspersed with occasional clumps 
inhabitants. The princip^ surviving edifices of tamarisk. — Imp. Gaz. 

include the Sati-burj (or Tower of the Faithful MUZARI, a tribe of Baluch, on the western 

Widow), built by raja Bhagwan Das in 1570. bank of the Indus, neai Shiharpur. They were 
The city is surrounded by numbers of high formerly predatory, and rode marcs in their 
mounds, the remains of extensive buildings, chupaos or forays. They formerly dwelt in the 
which, having been dug over for a^es in search hills, but migrated to the plains, where they have 
of bricks, are now mere heaps of bnek-dust and since remained. Their headquarters arc at Koiha, 
broken bricks. Contiguous to Muttra are those below Mithunkote, and near the confines of Sind, 
great sandstone quarries, which for ages have When Mithunkote was conquered by the Sikhs, 
furnished materiaiB to the architects of Upper they harassed the newcomers, and laid waste the 
India for building the houses, shops, temples, and acquisition. A strong Sikh force moved against 
ghats of its principal cities. In Muttra the ghats them, and thus the lower extremity of the Dchrajat, 
are light and graceful ; in Benares they are down to Shawullee, was then added to the Sikh 
sevire and simple. — Cumingham^if Ancient Geo- dominions, and at annexation became included in 
graphy of In dia^ p. 373 ; TV. of Hind. ii. p. 22. British territory. 

MUTTUK,al8o called Moran, also Mowa Moria, MUZIRIS. Cranganore, on the Malabar const, 
are tribes in Upper Assam, subject to a chief in lat 10® 12' N., is built on the Cranganore or 
styled Bar Senapati. The Muttuk dwell N.E. of Aycotta river. Cranganore seems to have been 
the Singpho, to the S. of tlie Lohit or Brahma- one of the most ancient capitals of Malabar, and 
putrn. They are a branch of the Singpho group, in some of the ancient copper deeds «appcar8 to be 
the others being the Singpho and Khamti. The called Muyiri-Kodu, which a writer in the Madras 
Bar Senapati in May 1826 acknowledged the Journal indicates as perhaps identifying it with the 
supremacy of the British, and bound himself to chissical Muziris? Gibbon says every year about 
supply 300 soldiers in time of war. The manage- the summer solstice a fleet of 120 vessels sailed 
ment of the country was left in his Own hands, from Myas llormus, a port of Egypt on the Red 
except as regards capital offences. In January Sea. The coast of Malabar or the island of 
1835 the obligation to supply troops was com- CeyLm was the usual limit of their navigation, 
muted to a money payment of Rs. 1800 a year, and it was in those markets that the merchants 
In 1826 similar agreements were made with the from the more remote parts of Asia expected their 
Khhmti chief of Suddeya, but in 1839 they arrival. In classical days the extremity of the 
attacked the town of Suddeya, and many persons, Peninsula was the entrepot of commerce between 
as also Colonel White, the Political Agent, were the east and the west. During the reign of 
slain. Agreements were also made in May 1836 Claudius, a fleet of ships left Myas Hormus for 
with the Singpho tribes who were implicated in India, to the Malabar coast or Ceylon. They 
the Khamti rising iu 1839, but they were allowed sailed about the time of the summer solstice, and 
to surrender under conditions. Many of the returned the following December or January, 
Singpho clans have become extinct, and the main bringing silk, pearls, and spices. — Cunninghanfs 
body have left Assam for Hukong in Upper Sikhs; Horshurgk ; Yule^ Cathay. See Musiris. 
Burma. — Aitcheson^s Treaties, etc. MYAL trees of Austrdia are species of Acacia, 

MUTUWAKKAL is the title of the tenth viz. A. acuminata, pendula, ana stenophylla. — 
kj^lif of the house of Abbas, His name was A. Cunn.; T om Mueller. 

Abu-l-Fazal Jafar. He became khalif a.d. 847, MYAM-MA. Btirm. The Burmau race. This 

A.H. 232. Mutuwakkal was very intolerant, word is the source of the European name, 
especially towards Jews and Christians, but he M YEN-MO. Burm. In Burmese cosmology, 

also forbade the pilgrimage to Karbala, and razed the great mountain Maha-Meru, surrounded by 
the graves there of Husain and the other martyrs, its seven concentric and graduated ranges, in the 
MUZAFFARGHAR, a small town in the centre of this Sakwala or mundane system, which 
Multan division of the Panjab, built on the again is encompassed by a circular wall of rock 
rightbankof theChenab, in lat. 30®4'30''N.,and called Ihe Sakwalagala. One of the Burmese 
long. 71® 14' E. The district occupies the extreme feasts, at tlie termination of their Wa or Lent, is 
southern aspect of the ^gor Doab, and has an called Tsee-mee-myen-mo, or Myen-mo, lamp 
area of 2954 square miles, aiid a population of lights. The streets are illuminated, and in them 
295,547 souls, mostly Muhammadans, with Arora, are exhibited high round structures, to represent 
Brahmans, Baluch, Jat, Pathan, Rajput, and Sikhs, Mount Myen-mo, covered with little figures of its 
MUZ AFF ARNAGAR, in the Meerut division of spiritual inhabitants. This mythical central moun 
the North-West Provinces, is built on the left tain is several millions of miles high, around 
bank of the West Kali Nadi, in lat 29® 18' 10" N., which, according to the Burmese theory of the 
and long. 77® 44' E., and 900 feet above the sea. solar system, are firmly fixed four great islands, 
The central portion of the district consists of an on the southern of which Asia and Europe are 
elevated plateau, cut into three portions by the situated, the sun which lights them revolving 
Hindaii and yj-li NadL The division lying close round the central mountain. Myen-mo mountain 
along the bi ^^nk of the Ganges is covered in its forms the centre of the Sakwara or Sekbya system 
northern part by one continuous swamp, caused of cosmogony. One of the four great islands 
by the overflow of the little river Soiani and which surround it is Jambu-dipa, the world we 
percolation from the Ganges Canal. South of live in. — Fiife, p. 172. 
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MYGAIiK, Mason Spiders^ Crab 8piderB. M. was applied by the Greeks to a speotee of 

avicularia builds a strong white web, and Mr. coleopterous insect which possessed the properties 
Bates found two finches involved in it, one dead, of the otBcinal blistering beetle, but it was die- 
the other c^ing. Madame Mcrian, in a work on the tinguished by yellow transverse banda This is 
insects of Surinam, published in 1705, figured the the characteristic of species of Mylabris, one of 
M. avicularia in the act of devouring a humming- which, M. Fusseleni, occurs in the south of 
bird. M. fasciata is a well-known Ceylon spider. Europe, and another, M. Cichorii, throughout the 
By day, it remains concealed in its den, whence east. In India it is called Telee or Telini, and 
it issues at night to feed on larvm and worms, Telt makhi, or the oily fly, from the oil-like 
cockroaches and their pupa, its food consisting exudation which the insects of this genus give out 
of Mft insects and annelids. It makes its nest from the articulations of their legs when seiced. 
in walls, trees, or sheltered by stones. It is lined MYLABRIS CICHORII. Linn, 
throughout with a tubular silk tapestry, so fine Pan inau, . . . CRiir. 1 Telini, «... Hind. 
and closely woven as to be water-tight, and at its Teli makhi, . . Hind. | Meloe telini, . . Lat. 
mouth is a little platform stayed by braces. In Blistering beetle of Southern Europe, Egypt, 
the rainy season the platform is extended so as to Southern and Eastern Asia, is obtainable from 
form an awning. Mygalc fasciata is sluggish in June till December in the granite district of the 
its habits, and disrating in its fonn and dimen- Nizam's territories, and can be gathered for a 
sioDS. Its colour is a gloomy brown, intcmipted rupee a pound. Abounds in Bengal, Behar, 
by irregular blotches and faint bands (whence its Hyderabad, and Oudh, particularly in the rainy 
name) ; it is sparingly sprinkled with hairs, and season, during which period, almost everywhere, 
its limlM, when expanded, stretch over an area of it is seen feeding on the flowers of cucnrbitaceous 
6 to 8 inches in diameter. Europeans in Ceylon plants. In China they are met with on species of 
have given it the name, and ascribed to it the laba, dolichos, euonymns, silene, ana other 
fabulous propensities, of the tarantula. This plants. It is considered in China useful in 
hideous creature does not weave a broad web or scrofula, renal ailments, syphilis, and hydro- 
skin or net, like other spiders, but nevertheless it phobia. — Smith; Honitfbtrger ; Aiw. 
forms a comfortable inansioii in the wall of a MYLABRIS SCHONHERII. — ? Tsau-mau, 
neglected building, the hollow of a tree, or under Chin. Occurs in China, and is found on the 
the eave of an overhanging stone . — TennenCs zizyphus. — Smith, 

Ceiflon ; Bates' Nat on the Amazons, MYLABRIS TRIANTHEMA is frequently 

MYHERE, a Feudatory State, originally a de- found in fields overrun with the Trianthema 
pendency of Rewah. On the occupation of decandra, Willd. It is now much used as a safe 
Bundelkhand, thakurDurjun Singh was confinned and elficacious epispastic. Its peculiar qualities 
in his possession on his executing a deed of were discovered by Dr. Adam Burt, Superintend- 
allcgiance. The area of Myherc is about 400 ing Surgeon of the Bengal Establishment, in 1809. 
square miles, the population 70,000, and the He first noticed the insect in fields around Muttra, 
revenue Rs. 74,200. It, however, abounds in every part of the Doab, 

MYLABRIS, a genus of insects of the order and in the districts on the right bank of the 
Coleoptera, possessing properties identical with Jnmna,—-Ainsli€'s Mat, Med, p. 297. 
those of the blistering beetle Cantharis vesicatoria. MYLAPUR, or Saint Thoro^, a suburb of the 
The ancients chiefly employed two species of city of Madras. A legend relates that Mylapur 
Mylabris, one of which, the M. Cichorii, the Telini formed the scene of the labours of the Apostle 
of the Hindus, has been used for ages, and is so at St. Thomas. The shrine, regarded as the tomb 
present by the European and native physicians of the apostle, was visited by various travdlers in 
of India and China. The blistering flies of India the 13th and 14th centuries. It attracted the 
are chiefly the M. Cichorii, the Cantharis gigas, Portuguese to this spot, and gave the Portuguese 
wd the G. violacea. M. Cichorii is about an name to it. A relic stated to be that of the apostle 

inch long, and one-third broad ; the elytrm or is shown in the cathedral. — Imp, Gaz. 

wing coverts are marked with six cross stripes of MYLAY, a word prefixed to the names of coins 
deep blue and russet brown. The Buprestis of in the south of India, as Mylay fanam. 
ancient writers is met with in the bazars under MYLITTA, the goddess of the Babylonians, at 
the name of the golden fly (sona-makhi). The whose temple every woman had once in her life to 
Cantharis violacea is often mixed with speciinens sacriflee, as the necessary preliminary to marriage, 
of Mylabris in the bazars. The Telini fly, if pro- MYLITTA AUSTRALIS, of Tasmania, one of 
cured before the mites have commenced its the Panicacem. Its root is called native bread, 

destruction, yields on an average one-third more weighs from 1 to 1 1 lbs. 

of cantharidine than the Spanish fly of the Euro- MYLITTA LAPIDESCENS. Smith, Lui-hwan, 

r n shops. The blue fly is of uncertain strength. Fuh-ling, Chin. This fungus of China resembles 
triauthema, so called from its being lutually the truffle and the fruit of the Gynocardia 
found on the plant named Trianthema decandra odorata. They are dug up from the ground* 
(Biscopra, Hind.), wm described bv Dr. Fleming. They are similar to the vegetable substanoe dug 
Some prmudioe exists agmnst the article on up out of the chalk beds in the mountains separat* 
account of its alleged excessive severity of action, ing Travancore from Tinnevelly . — Smithy M,M,C, 
Mylabris pnstulata and M. punctum are found MYMENSING, a district in the Dacca division 
in large Quantities at certain seasons all over of Bengal, between lat 28^ 66' and 26'* 25' N., 
Southern India. The officinal blistering fly has and long. 89** 48' and 18' £. The district 
had a variety of names. It was calM Meloe furnishes the best sunn (Crotalaria juncea), and 
veaiMterius by Linnaeus, Lytta vesicatoria by the best pat or jute (Corohoorua 61itoriu|n, and 
Fabridus, and Cantharis vesicatoria by GteofFroy, maeBteepat(Hibiscuscannalnnus)grownln]Mngal. 
and now by the Pharmacopoeias. The name The most numerous race are the semi-Hindutied 
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Chanda), who are fishermen, cultivators, day 
labourers; they are greatly despised. Their 
touch of food or drinking water is deemed to 
render it impure. The Haiang and the. Garo are 
also in the district. The Kaibartta are agricul- 
turists, and Brahmans and Kayasths make up the 
population. 

MYNA, a name given by the Muhammadans of 
India to the species of several genera of birds of 
the Sturnidm (or starling family). The grackles 
(commonly known as hul mainas) are very dif- 
ferent from the sallks (or common house maiua 
and its congeners, genus Acridotheres) ; and both 
again from the Gulabi maina of the Bengalis 
(Pastor roseus), or the starling -like ablaka 
(Sturnopastor contra), the true starlings 
(Sturuus), the Pawes (Temenuchus), and others. 

Telia maina, Stnrnus vulgaria. 

Ablak maina, Sturnopaaior contra. 

Common maina, Acridotheres triitis. 

Java maina, A. Javanicua. 

Oingi maina, A. ginginianua. 

Pahari maina, A. fuaous. 

„ A. cristatelUia of China. 

Babmani maina, Temenuchus p^odarun. 

Grey-headed maina, T. Malabarioua. 

White-headed maina, T. Blythii. 

Gulabi maina, Pastor roaetis. 

Konkani or southern hill maina, Eulabea religioan. 

Nepal or southern hill maina, £. intermedia. 


Acridotheres tristis is often domesticated, and 
will follow its master about the house like a dog. 
It soon learns to pick up words and sentences. A. 
fuscuB has similar habits. 

MYNPAT, a table-land about 80 miles 8.E. 
from Sirguja town, and about 3000 or 3500 feet 
above the sea. On the S.W. frontier of Bengal 
are Chutia Nagpur, Sirguja, Palcmow, llnm- 
garh, Hazaribagh, Mynpat, and Arnarkantak. 
The elevation of Chutia Nagpur is 3000 feet, with 
hills running E. and W., but of little height. 
Sirguja is mountainous, rising GOO to 700 feet 
above the level of Chutia Nagpur. Palemow dis- 
trict is very mountainous. Hazaribagh town, 
lat 24° N., long. 85° 64' E., 1760 feet. Slope of 
country to S. towards Sunibulpur; N. and E. 
parts of district very mountainous, but level and 
even depressed towards the Mahanadi. Sum- 
biilpur town only 400 feet. Orissa table -land 
then rises on the southern side of the Mahanadi, 
in some places to 1700 feet, backed by the chain 
of E. Ghats. Amarknntak, jungly table-land, 
lat. 22° 40' N., long. 81° 5' E., 3500 feet. The soil 
in the plains is generally fertile, producing abund- 
ant crops of wheat, barley, rice, pulse, excellent 
vegcUiblcs, cotton, and sugar-cane. The uncul- 
tivated parts are overrun with a coarse grass. 

MYNPUHY, a town and district in the Agra 
division of the N.AV. Provinces. The district lies 
^tween lat. 26° 52' 30" and 27° 30' N., and long. 
78° 27' 45" and 79° 28' 30" E. ; area, 1696 square 
miles. The town is on the banks of the Esun, 
111 miles N.W. from Cawnpur, in lat. 27° 14' 
N., and long. 79° 4' E., 620 feet above the sea; 
population, 21,177. Of the Hindu religionists, 
the liajput thakur land proprietors are a very 
important race ; besides these are Brahman and 
Banya and Jain religionists ; the Ahir, Ghamar, 
Kaclihi, Lodha, Gadarya, Kahar, and some Mu- 
hammadans, mostly poor. The Cbauhan Rajputs, 
and the Phatta, Ahir, and other races, were largely 
guilty of infanticide. In 1843 there was not a 


single female child amongst the Chauhan. The 
Infanticide Act of 1870 was introduced, and in 
1876, 276 villages were under it. 

M YO. Buum. a district, a town, a township; 
Myo-obe, a native officer, head of a towisdap 
posBCBsing civil, criminal, and revenue jurisdiotioiL 
MYOroRAO£.£. LindL An order of plants 
comprising two species of Myoporum. li^oponun 
tenuifolium is the Naiho tree of the Sandwich 
Islands; the heart- wood is fragrant, but less so 
than sandal-wood, and is less esteemed in the 
China market — Bennett 
MYOSOTIS ARVENSIS. Sibiharpe. A plant 
of the borage tribe, of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
N. America. M. palustris, great water scorpion- 
grass, or forget-me-not, is a native throughout 
Europe, and also of Asia and North America. In 
Great Britain it is found in humid meadows, bogs; 
banks of rivers, rivulets, and ditches. This plant 
has a large bright blue corolla, with a yellow 
eye. It is a beautiful plant, and when once seen 
will be seldom forgotten. Its common name is 
forget-me-not Amongst the young it is regarded 
as emblematical of true affection. — Eng, Cyc, 
MYRICACEiE. LindL The Gale tribe of 
plants, comprising in India the genera Myrioa 
and Putmnjiva. Dr. Wight gives Myrica integri- 
folia and M. Nilagirica, and Fortune says the 
yang-inae of China appears to be a species of 
Myrica, allied to the Himalayan M. sapida. He 
I believes the Chinese have both varieties, but use 
the Indian one as a stock for grafting upon. The 
6ne variety of yang-mae is grafted upon the 
wild kind, which the Chinese call the sau or hill 
variety of M. sapida. The fruits of M. integri- 
folia and M. sapida are eaten. M. cerifera, the 
wax myrtle, abounds in tiie Bahama Islands, and 
might be introduced into India. The shrub 
produces a small green berry, which, like the 
hog plun\| puts out from the trunk and larger 
limbs. Much patient labour is required in ^ther- 
ing these berries, and from them is obtuned a 
beautiful green wax, which burns very nearly, if 
not fully, as well as the spermaceti or compo- 
sition candles. The method of procuring tnis 
wax is by boiling the berries in a copper or brass 
vessel for some time. Iron pots are found to 
darken and cloud the wax. The vessel after a 
Rufficicnt time is take from the 6re, and when 
cool, the liardened wax, floating on the top of the 
water, is skimmed off. M. cordifolia, the wax tree 
of Louisiana, contains immense quantities of wax. 
— Fortune ; Wight. 


MYRICA GERMANICA. Desf. 
ICathi, . . . Chknab. Haixlbukh, . 
BU, .... Jhklum. JoarakUe, . 
Bhalakal, . . Kanoua. Humbu, . 


Kanora. 

Ladakh. 

SCTLKJ. 


Not uncommon in various parts of the basins 
of the Jhelum, Cheiiab, and Sutlej, and in Spiti 
and Ladakh, from 6000 to over 16,000 feet. — 
J. L. StiwarL M.IX 

MYRICA INTEGRIFOLIA, Roxburgh, FI. 
hid. iii. p. 766, from the N.E. frontier and 
Khassya mountain ; seems to be different from M. 
sapida ; its fruit, kai-phal, is acid, and used for 
pickling.-— OVSA. 

MYRICA SAPIDA. Wall Box-myrtle. 
Kai-phal, . . . Hind. | Kai-daryamu, . • Tkl. 


This tree occurs in different parts of the Him- 
alaya, from the Sutlej to Nepal and Sylhet. The 
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•fune, or o nearly allied speoiea, ia found in China 
and Japan. The fruit is edible^ with a aweetiah- 
bitter taate ; it ripena in June. In the Himalaya 
a ia generaJly met with at an alUtude of from 
4000 to 6000 feet On the Lower Sutlej it ia 
common, and a few treea may be aeen at from 
8S00 to 6000 feet up to the KavL Ita bark la 
exported to the plaina as a dye and as medicine. 
It ia aromatio and atimulant, and a fayourite 
natiye medicine. The frait has not mudi flesh, 
but is a pleasant sour- sweet, and ia mostly used 
in sherbets. 

MYRICARIA ELEGANS. Royk. 

Hamba, Umbu, of . . Ladakh, Sotlxj. 

This is one of the Tatnaiicacem. Dr. Stewart 
found jt at 9000 feet sparingly on the Sutloi, and 
it grows from 10,000 feet on the Upper Chenab 
to 15,000 in Ladakh. The leayea are often covered 
with a saline efilorescence ; in Lahoul its leaves 
are applied to bruises, etc. The twigs arc in 
I^adakh browsed by sheep and goats. 

MYRIOGYNE MINUTA. Less. 

Ootula minuta, WiUde. G. deoumbsni, Desf. 

0. ouneifolia, WiUde, Artemiaia minima, Thunh. 
Granm ctmeifolia, Poir, Dicrocebala minuta, L'ff. 
G. mmnta, Poir, Nak-chikni, . . Hind. 

India, Madagascar, Japan, New Holland. 
Considered by natives a hot and dry medicine, 
useful in paralysis, pains in joints, and special 
diseases, ^o as a vermifuge. It promotes 
sneezing ; hence its vernacular name. — Roxh, ; 
Powell ; Voigt, 

MYRIOPHYLLUM VERTICILLATUM. X. 
Water-milfoil, . , Eno. 1 Punaieu, .... Tkl. 

A small aouatic plant, the flowers of which 
become detached ana swim on the surface of the 
water. Sqgar-refiners cover their moist sugar 
with the plant, as clay was used in the West Indies. 
Willdenow describes M. Indicum, and Roxburgh 
notices M. tetrandrum and M. tuberculatum ; the 
latter grows on the bordei-s of lakes and other 
moist places near Calcutta, and is in blossom 
most part of the year. 

MiRISTICACE.fi, Lindl,^ the nutmeg tribe 
of plants, are trees of the Moluccas, Cochin<China, 
Java, Ceylon, the ultra^Gangetic Peninsula of 
India, the intra-Gangetic Peninsula of India, S. 
America, Madagascar, Aleppo, Mauritius, Chitta- 
gong, the Khassya mountains, and New Holland. 
The nutmeg of the shops is the seed of Myristica 
officinalis. Other species bear fruit that may be 
employed as a substitute, but they are all inferior 
to the real oriental myristica. The better known 
species of the E. Indies are — 

Myristica moschata, Thunh. ^ Moluccaa. 

M. Horsfieldii, Spresiger, Geylon, Java. 

M. tomentosa, Thunh. ^ Moluccas, Malabar. 

M. peltata, Roxh., Moluccas. 

M. amygdalina, Watl.. Moulmein. 

M. apioata, Boxh,^ Moluccas. 

M. parviflora, Moluccas. 

M. sphssrocai^, WaH.^ Martaban. 

M. sylvestris, Tdf., Mauritius. 

M. irya, CkertneVt Andamans. 

— Voigt, p, 10. 

MYRISTICA AMYGDALINA. Wall Toung- 
•a-ga, Burh. A Tenaaserim tree. The fruit has 
none of the aroma of the nutmeg ; the timber is 
large, and b used by the natives in house-carpentry. 

MYRISTICA CINEREA. Wight, Gibson, 

Ran iai-phal, . . Mahr. | Jadakaia ohettu, . Txl. 
flaadikai maram, , Tax. | Tadikaia ohettu, . „ 


A tall and straight tree, usoally with a clean 
bole, found in the Bombay gieen-wood jungles 
or races, above and below the ghats. It is not 
sufficiently common, nor found generaU^ in situ- 
ations easy of aocess, so as to aflow of its being 
used for household or agricultural purposes. 

MYRISTICA COBTICOSA. Lour. 

M. globnlaria, Xam. I M. miuionis, WaXL 

M. glauoa, Bl 1 M. angustifolU, Jtob. 

M. umoeolaria, WaJU, | Knema ooriioosa, Xoiir. 

A lofty, very large, erect, and handsome tree, 
common in all the western moist forests of the 
Peninsula of India, up to SOOO feet elevation, 
from South Canara down to South Travancoro, 
very abundant about the foot of the Neilgherriet 
west side (near Nellicuta), and about the Tinne- 
velly ghats. It grows also in the east part of 
Bengal, Burma, the Malay Peninsula, Java, 
Borneo, and Cochin-China. — Beddome, FI Sylv, 

MYRISTICA FARQUHARIANA. Wall 
Pindee, Can. Is a very abundant t^LC in the 
dense moist forests in the plains and ghats of S. 
Canara and Cooi^, up to an elevation of 1500 
or 2000 feet. It is also found on the Tamber- 
cherry ghat in the Wynad. — Beddome, FL Sylv. 

MYRISTICA FATUA, Hout, The wild nut- 
meg tree of commerce, a native of Banda. Its 
nuts are often substituted for the true nutmeg. 
M. fatua, Swz,, is a native of Guiana, W. Indies, 
and Surinam. 

MYRISTICA LAURIFOLIA, H. F. 

M. Oeylonica, Z>. C, I M. laurifolis, Z>. C. 

M. diospyrifolia, D. C, | 

This is a very handsome tree. It is the com- 
monest wild nutmeg tree in the Madras Presidency, 
and is to be found in all the western foresta of 
the Peninsula up to 5000 feet, and it is comflion 
in Ceylon. Its nutmeg and mace arc of no value. 
— Beddome, FI Sylv. 

MYRISTICA MAGNIFICA, Bedd,, is a con- 
spicuous tree, with a lofty, straight trunk, and is 
one of the most magnificent trees in the southern 
parts of the Madras Presidency. In Travancoro 
it is abundant in the dense moist forests, quite 
in the plains not far from the foot of the ^ats 
round about Mimuti, near Colatoorpolay. Every 
sapling is furnished with large roots, proceeding 
from toe base of the trunk up to G or 8 feet from 
the ground, and these form iiumeuse buttresses 
in the old trees, many of which are much over 
100 feet high, with a perfectly erect trunk of 80 
or 90 feet in length, and of great girth. — Bedd. 

MYRISTICA MALABARICA, Roxh. Kanagi, 
Can. a rather small but very elegant tree, 
ver^ common in the dense moist forests in the 
plains of S. Canara and N. Malabar, not far from 
the ghats. — Beddome ; Brandis. 

MYRISTICA MOSCHATA. Thun. Nutmeg. 

M. fragrans, Hout, M. offioinalia; Xtnn. 

M. aromatioa, Lam, 

Jowz-ut-teib, . . Arab. Jowz-bewa, . . Pbrh. 

Ea-tc-pho, . . . Burn. Jatapala, . . . Sansk. 

Jaephal, . . . MiND. Jadikaia, . . . Tax. 

Pala, Bawahx>ala, Malay. Jadikaia, Jaji kaia, Txl. 

The Mace. 

Bazbaa, Biibaaeh, Arab. I Bunga-pala, . . Malay. 

Jytree, .... Bxno. Jatiputri, . . . Sansk. 

Jae-pntri, . . . Duku. | 

A treei with small, pale yellow, and inodorous 
flowers, successfully cultivated in Sumatra, Ben- 
Doolen, and Penang. The girth is 6 to 10 inches 
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MYROBALANS. 


a foot above the ^und. It branches like the 
laurel, and its loftiest sprays are frequently 50 
feet high. The fruit when ripening resembles a 
peach, and on removing the epicarp or fleshy 
outer rind is seen a spherical nut, black, clasped 
by a fine branching aril, of a vermilion colour, 
which is the mace of commerce. When ripe, the 
fruit is picked, the outer part removed, the mace 
taken on and dried in shallow baskets in the sun. 
The nut contains a volatile as well as a flxed oil. 
Nutmeg butter is prepared b^ beating up the 
nutmegs, enclosing the paste in a bag, and ex- 
posing it to the vapour of water, and afterwards 
expressing the fat by means of heated plates. 
The nutmeg tree is monoecious os well as dioe- 
cious, but no means is known of discovering the 
sexes before the period of inflorescence. Upon 
an average, the nutmeg tree fruits at the age of 
7 years, increases in produce till the 16th year, 
and is said to continue prolific for 60 or 80 years. 
Seven months in general elapse between the 
appearance of the blossom and the ripening of 
the fruit ; and the produce of one bearing tree 
with another, under good cultivation, in the 15th 
year, may be calculated at 5 lbs. of nutmegs and 
li lbs. of mace. It bears all the year round, but 
more plentifully in some inonilm than others, and 
generally yields more abundantly every other yeax'. 
It is necessary that the roots of the trees during 
their growth should be kept well covered with 
mould, ft»r they have a teivdency to seek the 
surface. Tlie growth of the lateral branches is 
to be alone encouraged, and all suckers, or dead 
and unproductive branches, arc to be removed 
witli the pruning knife, and the lower shoots 
lopped off, with the view of establishing an 
unimpeded circulation of air. 

The aril, arillus, or mace, is thick, between 
horny and fleshy. The smell aud taste of the 
arillus are peculiarly fragrant and agreeable. It 
softens, but does not dissolve in the moutlx. 
Beneath the arillus is found a bony shell, which 
covers the almond or kernel ; this shell encloses 
the nutmeg of commerce. 

The odour of the nutmeg is most agreeably 
aromatic ; its taste hot, and analogous to the 
smell. The nut readily divides under the teeth, 
and is partially soluble m the saliva. 

MYUlSTICA TOMENTOSA. Thmh. 

M. MiilahAtica, Lum. | Male nutmeg tree, Enu. 

A tree of the Moluccas, Malabar, S. Konkan, 
with small yellowi.di flowers. Tlie fruit is downy, 
its substance fleshy, solid, and Arm. The kernel 
is covered by a hard shell ])i'ovided with a pale 
arillus; the kernel is to 2 inches long, elliptical; 
the parencliyme devoid of marbling. Its odour 
is weak, flavour disagreeable. Its mace is dis- 
tinguished from the true mace by being fonned of 
three or four regular baixds united at the suminit. 
The oils are so inferior that the male nutmeg is 
but of little commercial value.— -0\SA. 

MYKMECODIA, a parasitic plant on low 
jungle trees of Borneo. The young seedlings 
when about an inch in height are punctured by 
an ant, from which the stem enlarges and event- 
ually becomes hollow, and the ants then shelter 
themselves within, but rush out and resent any 
attack on their nest. — Burhidge^ p. 11. 

MYHMELEON, a gonus of the ant-lions of 
Indiii. Ceylon seems to have four s^xecies 
peoulixir to the island, vis. Palpares coutrarius. 


Walker^ Myrmelcon gravis, WalktTy M. dims, 
Walker^ M. barbarus. Walker. The form of the 
larvae at the lower part resembles that of a spider, 
but the head is armed with a sharp, strong pair 
of claws. They form, in fields, gardens, and 
roadways, small cup-shaped cavities, with ex- 
quisitelv smooth edges and sides, at the bottom 
of which the^ lurk, so that any insect approaching 
near immediately falls below to the ambush, and 
is seized and destroyed. Their excavations are 
usually carried on at night, and in the process 
they throw up the sand and gravel to a consider* 
able height and distance, the soil around their 
cups being very level. They often throw up a 
particle of sand towards any adhering insect, 
which, by moving the mass, brings down the 
insect with it. One of the large bmek ants was 
seen to fall into one of the cups, and was seized 
by tlie ant-lion, but its comrades adhered to the 
captive to release it. — Walker^ in Tennent's Ceylon. 

MYROBALANS of commerce, yielded by the 
Termiualia chebulaand T. bellerica, are called also 
gall-nuta. They are oval fruits of a dingy yellow 
colour,contiuning much tannin; hence they are use- 
ful to Uk) tanner as well xis to the dyer. With alum, 
this fruit yields a good dui-^ible ycDow ; and with 
ajilts of iron, a black colour, little inferior to 
that produced by oak-galls. The trees grow 


throughout India, Further India, and in parts of 
the Archipelago. Their dried fruite, the myro- 
balans, are largely exported from India, but in 


varying quantities, — 

Cwt Kfi Cwt. Its. 

1875-76, 286,850 10,64,013 1881-82, ,391,6^ 14,44,925 
1878-70, 541,346 23,45,740 1883-84, 447,719 18,41,059 

When ripe, the fruit is pear-shaped, deeply 
wrinkled, of a brownish - yellow colour, ana 
weighs from 70 to 100 grains. The husk contains 
the whole of the astringent matter, some muci- 
lage, and a brownish-yellow colouring substance, 
wliich is used in India for dyeing yellow. The 
husk is usually separated by bruising the nut, 
which it encloses. The tannin of myrobalans 
differs slightly from that of galls. Gallic acid is 
present in rather large proportion. 

Belleric myrobalan. 

Heleyluj, . . . Ak.uj. KadonJoug, . . Malav. 

•A rno-loh liia-lvwu, Chin. Jiclclah, Bcleylah, . Pkrs, 
Iklla, .... Dukh. Behira, Vibitaka, Hansk. 
Beheyra, Bida, . Hl.Ni). Buoloo, Bulu, , SiNOH. 
ISlalttka, . . ... Tauikax, .... TaM. 


The belleric myrobalan is the fruit of the Ter- 
minalia bellerica \ in its dried state, is little larger 
than a gall-nut, but not so regular in shape, of a 
dirty brown colour and astringent biste. It is 
supposed to bo similar in its jxroperties to the 
chebulic myrobalan, but in a much weaker degree. 
It is much used in India as the basis of several 
colours, and also in nx(;dicine. It is sometimes 
used by the natives, in its dried state, in cases 
requiring slight astringents. 


Chebulic myrobalan. 

Holilui kabuU, . Auau. Hclilalt, . . . PiCRS* 

A-mo loh-kiu-kwo, Chin. Haritaka, . . . Sansk. 

Huldah, . . . Bukh. Aralu, .... SiMQM. 

Huuibether, GUJ., Hind. Kadukai, .... Tam. 

Hurda, liar, . . HiNl). 


This is the fruit of the Termiualia chebula. In 
its dried state it is about the size of a large 
Spanish olive, of an oblong ovate shape, yellow* 
bi*own colour, and is marked with edges and 
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MYKOSFERMUM. 


MYRfaS COMMUNIS. 


fuiTOws ftlternately. The tree ie common in the 
Mysore coun^, Bengal, and in some parte of the 
Bombay 4 pMidenqr. Thie fruit is very aBtrin|pnt, 
and is externdveljr used by the natives of Inma in 
their arts and mannfacturea It is more astringent 
than the Aleppo flails. This myrobalan, well 
rubbed in oonJdnct£m with galls and cateohu, is 
considered by the Vyteans as an excellent ex« 
temal applkstion in the apthous affections of 
children and adults. 

Six kinds of chebulic myrobalans, all known as 
Helileh, are used in India, — 

Helilah-Zira, the trait is dried when just formed, sad 

the siae of a oumin seed or sirs. 

H.-i^s«ri, the trait dried when the sise of a Jao or 

barley-oovn. 

H,-i'Zingi. the trait dried when of a larger siae, and 

UauE like a negro. 

H.«i-Ohini, larger than H-d-Ziagi, and greenish. 
H.d-Asfar, the trait near maitifi^, and yellow (Asfar). 
H.4^Kiliiiii, the trait at toll maturity. 

Matore Klbnl myrobalans eell for a rupee a 
piece in the Bombay market, under the name of 
wwar-i-Hindi. 

MYROSPERMUM, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Amjrridacefe. This species 
are trees with dotted leaves. M. Peruiferum, the 
Myroxylon Peruiferum, Ltnn., is a tree of Central 
America, and supposed to yield the balsam of 
Peru. The article known in commerce as white 
balsam, or mvrrh seed or quiniquino, is made from 
this tree and from M. pubescmis. The stem has 
a thick, smooth, straight trunk with a grey, coarse 
bark, which is filled with resin. This, bv dis* 
tillation with water, yields a volatile oil; by 
exposure to the air it havens, and it is tlien 
tenned Opobalsamum siccum. The true balsam 
of Tolu is also sometimes called opobalsamum. It 
is the M. Toluiferuin. 

MYRRH. 

Murr, • « • . Abab. Bol, Hinbol, . * Huro. 

Msdu, . . Ball Jat. Mirra, . It., Pobt., 8p. 
Mahni'raa-dsa, . Bubm. Mor, . . Kalat, Pxbs. 

Mn-yoh, . « • « Ohik. ManiisB labah, • . „ 

Yang-ma-yoh, . . „ Valati-polam, . • Tau. 

Mirrae, . . DUT., Fb. Palendra*bo>lam, . „ 

Myrrhen, .... GxB. Villay-boluro, . , „ 

Bmuraa, Manra, . Qb. Bolintra-bolum, . Tiu 

The myrrh of commerce is briieved to be one 
produced from the Balsamodendron m^rrh^ iVeer 
ab Ejten.f a tree of Abyasinia, and it is said also, 
of Arabia. Myrrh is mentioned in Cenesia xzxvii. 
26, and in Exodus xxx. 23, by the name of 
Mor or Mur. In the Periplus of the Red Sea, 
Arrian mentions myrrh with olibanum as ex- 
ported from the coast of Barbaria, that is, the 
inodcm Berbera. Bruce learned that it as well as 
frankincense was produced in the country behind 
Azab, or in that of the Dankali. The embassy to 
Abyssinia under Major Harris met with it on 
the hills, in the comparatively fiat country which 
extends from Abyssinia to the Red Sea, near the 
straits of Bab-ul-Mandab, or from the Doom! 
valley to the banks of the Han wash. Mr. Johnston 
(Trav. i. p. 249) met witii it in nearly the same 
locality. Both authors describe Uic myrrh as 
exuding f*x)m wounds made m the bark, and say 
that it is collected in January and March, but 
chiefly in July and August, and in small quanUties 
at other times of the year, and exchanged for tobacco 
with the merchants who proceed to Berbera, etc., 
whence it is exported to the coast of Arabia. 

Myrrh reaches Europe chiefly from Bombay, 


having been imported there from the Arabian and 
Persian Gnlfs. It used formerly to be obtained 
also from Turkey. Ehrenberg and Heinrich 
found a small tree in Arabia near Gison, on the 
borders of Arabia Felix, from off which they 
collected some very fine myrrh. The resin of 
Balsamodendron muknl, Hooker, of India, is the 
bdellium of commerce; B. pubescens, Stock*, 
yields the gooml resin; B. Gileadanse, Kunth, 
furnishes the balm of Gilead ; and Boswellia 
papyrifera, HocL, the frankincense and olibanum. 

MYRSINACEiB. Lindl An order of plants 
comprisi^ species of JSgioeras, Mvrsine, Badnla, 
Ardisia, lobelia, Ohorepetaluin, Keptonia, Sam- 
ara, Miesa, Qncinus. M^t of them inhabit the 
Himalaya, the mountains of Assam, the Khassya, 
Circars, Neilgherries, Malayana, and Java. 

MYRSINE AFRICANA. 

Bui-boring, . » Abab. I Bimok>kobali, • HiNO. 
Boring, .... „ I Bobrong, .... „ 

A plant of Kaffhan, one of the Myrsinacc^ Its 
gum IS considered by Hindu practitioners to be a 
warm remedy, used for dysmenorrhaea. — CUghoru; 
Powell, i. p. 369. 

MYRSINE CAPITELLATA. Wail., Eoxh. fi. 
p. 295. A very common tree on the Neilgherries, 
particularly aTOut Ootacamund, also throughout 
the western mountains of the Peninsula, and in 
Ceylon up to the highest altitudes. Its timber is 
hara and durable, and used for various purposes. 
The fruit is ea^. — Deddome, FL Sylv, 

MYRTACE^ the myrtle tribe of plants or 
myrtle blooms, comprises 46 genera, with about 
1800 soMies, principally belonging to S. America, 
Anstraiia, the South Sea Islands, and the £. Indies. 
The more important species of the S. and E. of 
Asia and Australasia plants sre species of the 
genera baekia, Barringtonia, careya, decasper- 
mum, eucalyptus, eugenia, melaleuca, myrtus, 
planchonia, psidium, rhodamnia, rbodomyrtw, 
tristania. 

MYRTUS COMMUNIS. X., H.C., Roxb. 

Am, Aibiri, Murad, Abab. Barg-i-murad 
labor, lamor, laferem, „ (leovea), . . . PxBS. 
Mursine, .... Ob. Hob'hul, Hab’ uhaa 
Viloiti mendi, . Hind. (fruit), .... ,, 

SotVaowa, « . . „ 

The myrtle is a native of Asia Minor and S. of 
Europe; it assumes the shrubby or arborescent 
form according to the latitude. The plant in all 
its parts is most agreeably perfumed ; 10 lbs. of 
the leaves afford about a drachm of vellow esscutial 
oil of most delightful fragrance. The berries were 
employed by the Romans as a spice. The Tuscans 
still use them, and they also prepare from the 
berries a kind of wine called Myrtidanuin. A 
distilled water prepared from all parts of the 
plant is employed as a cosmetic, and called Eau 
d’ange by tiie French perfumers. The leaves are 
given in cerebral affections, for flatulence, diar- 
rhena, internal ulcerations, and rheumatism. The 
hab'-ul-os, though nominally always the fruit of 
myrtle, appears at times to be the stilall fruit of 
some other plants not yet identified with certainty. 
The myrtle grows well by layers, and even 
cuttings, but requires careful pruning, and after 
the rains all the leaves on which insects have 
deposited larvie must be removed, or the plant 
will lose itsiverdure and beauty by the desume- 
tivenese of the young cattf pillars. RtKtb , ; 
Lindley; Riddell f Jaffrey; Stewart, 
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MYSORE. 


M V KTU8 TOMEN'rOSA. Aitun. M. oftneuena, 
A sliowy plant of China, Cochin-China, 
Neiti^herviCB, Penang, Singapore. Flowers large, 
ro«!-coloured, with erimaon fUaroents. Berries 
edible. — Hoxh ii. p. 498 ; Voigt ; Eng, Cyc, 
MYSORE, a city in the south of the Peninsula 
of India, in lat. 1*2^ 18' 2^ N., and long. 76^ 4P 
48* £., 10 miles S. by W. of Seringapatam. This 
city gives its name to a princii^ty lying be- 
tween lat 11^ 88- and 16" 2' N., and long. 74" 
42' and 78" 86' £., sarroanded on all siefes by 
British territory. The state has an area of 24,728 
square miles, and in 1881 had a population of 
4,186,188, the census of 1871 baring shown 
6,055,412. It is an undulating and much broken 
table-land, elevated from 1800 to 8000 feet above 
the sea, and the general elevation of the countiy 
increases from about 2000 feet above sea-level, 
along the northern and southern frontiers, to 
about 8000 feet at the central water-parting 
which separates the basin of the Kriabna from 
that of the Cauvery. The hill country called 
tlie Malnad is conftned to the tracts border- 
ing or resting on the Western Ghats. The 
Nuggur division to the N. of Astagram possesses 
an elevation generally from 2000 to 2400 feet 
above the level of the sea. A marked feature of 
the country is the number of isolated hills called 
Drug, on the most inaccessible of which former 
chiefs built forts, afterwards in many instances 
strengthened and improved by Hyder and Tipu, 
and still in good preservation, but now without 

g uns. The most remarkable are Shivaganga, 

avandrug (4024 feet), Nundidrug (4810 feet), 
and Cliittuldrng, Conlidrug, and Karbaldrug, the 
last of which obtained an evil fame as a state 
prison. The eight highest peaks in Mysore are — 
Mulaina Giri (6317 ^et), Kuduri-mukha (6215 
feet), Baba Booden Giri (6214 feet), Kalhatti 
(6165 feet), liudra Giri (5692 feet), Pushpa Giri 
(5626 feet), Merti Gudda (5451 feet), Woddin 
Uudda (5006 feet). Five of th^ hills are in 
the Ba^ Boodeu or Chandradrona range, a 
magnificent cluster in the shape of a horse-shoe, 
in the centre of which is a rich but pestiferous 
valley called Jagar. 

The geoloyiectl structure of Mysore is mainly 
hypogene schists, penetrated and broken up by 
plutonic and troppean rocks in every form of 
intrusion, and overlaid with occasional patches of 
laterite and the kaukar calcareous deposit. The 
gneissic rock about Bangalore possesses great 
economic value, being easily quarried from the 
surface. Gold is found betwixt Anicul and 
Pungatiur, near Baitmangalam and Ooscotta, and 
near the Batterine Hills, but not in remunerative 
quantities. 

Rivers , — The Tunga and Bhudra rise in the N. W. 
of Mysore, and, uniting, form the 'fumbudra, 
which fiows northwards and westwards till it joins 
the Krishna below Kurnool. The banks of the 
Tumbudra are too high for irrigation purposes. 
The Cauvery rises in Coorg, and passes through and 
out of Mysore in a south-easterly direction, after 
receiving the Hemawati, the Lokani, the Shiinsha, 
and tlie Arkavati from the north, aud the Laoh- 
mantirth and the Kabbani from the south. The 
Cauvery and its tributaries supply numerous irriga- 
tion channels and tanks. The Pennar or Penndr, 
the Palar, and Southern Pennar or Poniar, rise in 
the eastern part of Mysore, in their short course 


through which their waters are detained and con* 
verted into chains of tanks. The Sharavatty, on 
the N^W., runs to the west, and hurls itself, by a 
sheer descent of 900 feet, down the ghats in the 
magnificent falls of Gersoppa. None of these 
rivers are suitable for navigation. There are no 
natural lakes in Mysore ; but there are 87,682 
artificial reservoirs, some of which are of epn- 
siderable magnitude ; that of Siilek4re is 40 miles 
in circumference. 

The principal forests are found clothing the 
sides of the western mountains. They abound 
in teak, black-wood, and other valuable kinds Of 
timber. 

The climatet though pleasant, is .not generally 
salubrious. That of Bwgalore is favourable to 
Europeans. The thermometer rarely rises above 
90 degrees, and the nights all the year round are 
cool and refreshing. The elevation of the Chittul- 
dmg or N.E. division is somewhat less ^an that 
of Bangalore. In climate it is similar, but its hills 
are feverish. The S.E. division, calM Astagram, 
in its southern and western parts is covered with 
fine jungle extending to the slopes of the Western 
Ghats on the one side, and to the base of the Neil- 
gherry Hills on the other. Fever prevails during 
some seasons of the year, but on the whole the 
climate is generally a healthy one. 

The earliest historical dynasty of Mysore was tho 
Kadamba, whose capital, Banawasi, is mentioned 
by Ptolemy, The dynasty, after 14 centuries of 
rule, fell to the Chalukya, and the Chera or Kongu 
seized the southern districts. The Ballala fell to 
the Yiiayan^ar rulers, wlio again yielded to the 
Adal Shahi kinra of Bijapur. For a time it 
formed part of the doiniuious of the Adal Shahi 
dynasty of Bijapur, and the year after Che fall of 
that dynasty it was taken by Aurangzeb's general, 
Kasim Khan, and the city of Mysore sold to Chik 
Deo liaj for 3 lakhs of rupees. But several 
polygar chiefs continued almost if not wholly 
mdependeiit. The most important of these were 
the Wodeyar of Mysore in uie south, the Nayak 
of Koladi in the north, the Nayak of Balam (Man- 
jarabad) in the west, and the Beder chiefs of 
Chittuldrug and Tarikere. In 1610, the Raj Wode- 
yar of Mysore seized the fortress of Seringapatam, 
and thus laid the foundation of the present Mysore 
state. Wodeyar is a plural or honorific form of 
Odeya, a Canarese word meaning lord or master. 
Hyder Ali, in the middle of the 18th century, 
brought Mysore proper, Coorg, with the Carnatic 
and much of the Dekhan, under subjection, and 
ho was at the height of his successes when Chum 
Kai, the titular ruler, died. Till then Hyder AU 
had professed to rule Mysore in behalf of the 
Hindu raja, and, every Dassara, Chum Raj appeared 
before the people in the state Wcony, seated on 
an ivory throne, Hyder Ali being present as his 
commander-in-chief and minister, and he selected 
a successor, also named Chum Raj, from amongst 
the collateral relations, but Hyder continued to 
rule in reality until his death on the 7th December 
1782. The Carnatic rulers, aided latterly by tbe 
Britisli, the Mahrattas, and the Hyderab^ state, 
were frequently at war with Hyder Ali and his 
sou Tipu Sultan. When Hyder died iu 1782, 
peace was finally concluded with Tipu in 1784,. on 
the basis of a mutual restitution of all conquests. 
But in seven years war was again declared, an4 
Lord CorDwalfis in 1791 took command, and on 
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the 2lBt March captured Bangalore. On the 13th 1876 that famine was recogniaed to be abroad in 
May, Tipu opposed him at Arikera, and was the land. Hie crops of that year, in some parts, 
conipletdy routed, but Ijord Oomwallis was had yielded only tth ; and even in tiiie less 
obliged to retreat. In August, however, Lord stricken dictricts of Hasan and Shimoga, under 
Cornwallis captured several difficult forts, and the Western Ghats, onlv half of a fair harvest was 
on the 5th February 1792 he encamped before gathered. Ontheotherhand, min was poured into 
Seringapatam, and drove the enemy into the Bangalore by the Madras railway ; but the means 
fort, on which Tipu came to terms, delivering for briiiging the food to the hungry mouths were 
up half his kingdom, and three kror of rupees, inadequate. During the whole twelve months of 
with two of his sons as hostages. 1877, famine was at work. In October of that 

The taking of Bangalore from Tipu Sultan, on year, the S. W. monsoon broke with a fair rainfall, 
the 2l8t March 1791, gave the British a perma- aud cultivation at last became possible. It is 
neat position in Mysore ; but eight years later, calculated that the loss of population in 1876-78 
on the 4th May 1799, when Seringa^tam was must have been in excess of the number as 6Sti«> 
stormed, the whole country came under British mated by the Famine Gommisaioners, namely, 
Buprenmcy, by the replacement on the throne of 1,172,548 ; for ihe total population in 1871 was 
the descendant of former Hindu rulers. The 5,055,412, that of 1881 was 4,186,188, or 869,224 
genealogy of this family is traced from the Yodu less than the total in 1871. The area under 
line of Chandravansa, but the first in authentic cultivation in 1880-81 was 4,280,674 acres, against 
history was Timma Raja Wodeyar, son of Betta, 8,996,206 in the previous year. 

A.D. 1530, and the dynasty ruled until a.d. 1767, From 1831 the British authorities bad con* 
when Hydcr Ali put aside the raju Cbama Ruja ducted the administration to 1880-81, the last year 
Wodeyar. Krishna Raja Wodeyar was restored by of the Government administration previous to its 
the British in 1799, on the fall of Tipu at the stomi being bunded over to the present madiaraja. 
of Seringai>atam,and, after he came of age, ruled the Large reductions had been made since 1878-79. 
countiy till 1831, but during Lord W. Bentinck’s The civil charges had been reduced by £1,423,000; 
administration, owing to frequent insurrections, the expenditure on the local fund by £31,000; 
commissioners were appointed for its manage- public works by £775,000. The coudition of the 
ment. The raja died cnildleas in the beginning state funds at the period of rendition was as 
of 18G8, but had adopted as his successor the third follows : — Ordinary expenditure, £8,585,000 ; 
child of Chikka Knshna Arasu of the Bettada Civil expenditure, £754,000 ; local military forces, 
Kote branch of the royal house, the new sovereign £1,070,000 ; in all, £10,409,000. Nearly ail the 
being installed under the title of Chania Rajendra European civil aud military officers had been dis- 
Wodeyar. The date of the rendition was 25th placedby natives of India on smaller salaries. The 
March 1881. The British Government conferred great bulk of the population follow some form of 
the country on the maharaja and his heirs for ever, Hinduism, but the aborigines ore numerous: there 
prohibited building or repairing of forts, increase are 200,484 Muhaminadans, and a considerable 
of military beyond a fixed maximum, the intro- number of Christians. The village officers are the 
duction of separate coinage, and the employment Gowda, the Talawar or watchman, Uic Madiga, the 
of Europeans witbout the previous sanction of Baraka or Kaliiwadi, whose office is that of the Totti 
the Indian Government. Provision was made for of the Tamil villages ; the Shambogue or account- 
establishing British cantonments in Mysore wher- ant, Badega or carpenter. 

ever and whenever required, the constructing and The majority of Mysore Brahmans belong 
working of railways and telegraphs, respecting to one or other of tho Paucha Dravida or 
and continuing the existing Jaws, the revenue five southern tribes, viz. — (1) Kiu'iiatoka; (2^ 
settlement and the existing system of admini- Teliuga or Andhra; (3) Dravida or Tamil; f4) 
stration, and prohibiting or liuiiiing the maiiiifac- Mahratta ; and (5) Gujerati. These names in- 
ture of salt or ojuum. The maharaja reiiouuctMl diciitc the countiies from which the various sects 
his juristiiction over the Bangalore cantonment, originally came; and they still use their native 
anil surrendered hb jurisdicliou over European languages as their house- tongue. Tim Brahmans 
British subjecta The present nmiual tribute, are of three sects, the Smartta, Madhava, and Sri 
amounting to 24 lakhs, or about jlth of tho gross Yaiahuava. The first of these liold to the Adwalta 
revenno, is to be increased by 10 lakhs; but this fnon-dual) philuhopby ; the Madhava are of the 
clause was not to come into ot>eratioa without the uwaiia (dual) school; and the Sri Vaishimva 
mature consideration of the maharaja. An infant entertain the Vasislit-adwaita belief, 
princess, born a few days before the installation, The most numerous cultivators are the Waka- 
wus named JayaLukBhini,Juya, in compliment to liga; they numbered G95i:/^ at tho ccusus 
the Quocn-Einpross Victoria. 1881. 'i’hey aio divided mto more than 50 sun- 

Jiain. — The soil is tolerably fertile, but tlie lain- classes ; they form tlie backbone of the population, 
fall is scant and uncertain ; it ranges from '2\)d2 to and for skill and industry are un8ur[)aH8e(l by any 
47*05 in the different mrts of the country. This agriculturists of India. Other cultivators arn 
is often a cause of tfeailli, at times of famine, tlie KetJdi (54,593), aud some of the (iaudaru. 
'I'hiTe was scarcity in 18:^4, 1831, 1833, and 180,^); Tlie more prominent castes are as under : — 

. . H2 
r.3,24G 
117,421 
. l,22i> 
11,700 
, 1.440 
. 7,003 

13,2.0’ 
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there was also scant ram in 1851 aud 18G0. 
Tho drought which affected all Southern India in 
187G-78, fi‘11 willi es|>ecial severity upon Mysore. 
From October 1875 to Octolier 1877, four suc- 
ci'.s.sivo monsoons faih‘d to bring their full sujijily 
of rain. The harvest of 1875 was generally below 
the average, and remissions of revenue wt-re found 
necessary ; but it wu.s not till towards the cIo.se of 


Anulliyaru, 5,!q2Ulntragar, . G7U Gujerati. 
Arasu, . . .5,20f>Christiaus, 30,241) TlalolNiikA, 
Ayajj.du, 3.3,032 t’oorga, . . . 33 Holaya, . *1 

Jkiii.'ijir^a, 03,037 1 hiKiiri, . . G03 Irular, . 

iieda, . 17 1,200 Dooinur, . 2,787 .lain, 

JJi’stii, , 0n,S20Gauligu, . 0,081 Jetti, . . 

Jilmtiaj, . 1,320 Gauilaiu, 2.50,110 Kama, . . 
iiiulijiiaii, 102,ii52'Gollar, . 102,033 Kuiiiati, 
ityragi, . , 277lGosuiio . • 440 Kshatriya. 



MYSORE.' 

Kunchiga^ 82,474 Mar^ivari, . 236 Rangaro, . 3,493 

Kurubar, 291,965 Mudali and Reddi, . 64,693 

Ladar, . . 1,416 PUli, . 10,002 Saligeya, . 430 

Liiigaet, 470,269 Muhammadans, Satani, . 16,873 

Lumbani, 31,442 200,484 Soliga, , . 1,596 

Madiga, 174,824 Multani, . . 6 Tiglaru, 44,283 
]\Iahrati, 41,239 Nagartaru, 7,943 Upparu, 22,144 
Mala, . 66,366 Naidu, . . ^3 W^aliga, 

Maleali,. . . 21Panchala, 91,423 850,363 

The right>hUnd caBtes of Mysore are — 

The Banajiga, trader. Kuruba or shepherd. 
Wnkaliga, tanner. Kumbara, potter. 

Ganiga, oilman, who yokes Agasa, washerman. 

only one bullock to the Besta, fisher, palki-bearer. 

mill. Padmasale, weaver. 

Rangari, dyer. Nainda, barber. 

Lada, Mahratta trader. Ul>imra, saltinaker, 

Oujerati, merchant. Chitriga, painter. 

Kamati, labourer. (ioUa, cowherd. 

Jaina. Holaya. 

Buddhist. 

The tradition ia that the goddess Kali at Con- 
jcverain placed certain caBtes on her right hand, 
and oUuTB on her loft, and over since these have 
contended for preced(‘nce. 

The left-hand castes are l*anchala, five artisans; 
Bheri, traders of the Nagarat caste ; Devanga, 
weavers ; Hegganiga, oilmen using two bullocks 
at the mill ; Golla or Dhanapala ; Beda, hunters ; 
Wakalu, farmer ; Palli or Tiglar ; Madiga, leather 
workers. 

Betta or Hill Kurubar live in the woods in 
small communities called hadis, in sheds made of 
branches of trees. They are credited with pos- 
sessing magical powers. They are dark in colour, 
and short in stature. The women are rarely seen, 
and do not work with the men. The J enu (Honey) 
Kxuubar subsist almost entirely on forest pro- 
ducts, and occupy tliemselveK in collecting honey 
in the jungle. Their features are coarse ami 
irregular, and their hair hanging in a dishevelled 
nuiss. The other Kinubar named are the Kada 
or wild ; the Halu or milk ; the llandi or swine- 
herd; and Kainli Kuruba or weaver. In the Mal- 
nnd, the aboriginal Holayaru (from the Camurese 
word Hola, a field) are rural serfs, attached to the 
farms of the feudal headmen.. The Mumudu (from 
Muuna, land, and Alu, a slave) used to be sold 
with the land, and were .specifi('d in tlic leases. 

Honnaln (fn)in Hona, gold) were transferdble 
with or without the soil. The price of a man ami 
woman was from 14 to 15 ; and it was luilculated • 
that these, with a pair of bulhaik.s, could cuitivatt- 
10 acres of land. Their uwjier maintained them, 
giving them 2 lbs. of rice daily, with double this 
amount on feast-days, and uu annual supply of 
clothes and blankets, to which were added jiresente 
on marriage. Children belonged to the lord of 
the soil. The Holayaru live in huts in the neigh- 
bourhood of the farms, and generally possess 
sniall gardens for kitchen produce. I’hey are a 
stout and healthy race, with broad features and 
flat faces, and generally ctirry about with them a 
wood knife. 

Tlie Koracha (16,591) have mat huts, and are 
notorious thieves. They associate with the Lmn- 
bani, whom they join in ducoity and burglary. 
They know Tamil and Teliigu, but have also their 
own language. Their women hang round their 
necks, and falling over their bosoms, numerous 
strings of small white and red beads. 

The Soliga (1596 in number) live in the deime 
forests of the Bilikalrangain Hills, where there are 
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besides themseiveB only wild animals. They are 
m small communities of six or seven huts, and 
cultivate with the hoe small patches of ground 
with plantain, vegetables, and a little ragi, which 
with forest produce and wild animals form their 
food. They avoid civilised men. 

The Holey a (226,348) are regarded by the 
Hindus as unclean. They are in the Canarese- 
speaking country in the same position as the Dher 
of the Dekhan, the Mhar of the Mahratta country, 
the Mala of Telingaiia, and the Parayan of the 
Tamil provinces. A Holeya having to deliver 
anything to a Brahman, places it ou the ground, 
and retires to a distance. When meeting in a 
street or road, the Holeya moves as far as possible 
away from the path of his superior. 

The Madaga are leather dressers like the Tamil 
Chakili, the Mahratta Mhar, and Northern Ohamar. 

Religion, — 681,745 of the aboriginal population 
have not yet accepted Hinduism. They comprise 
the Doomar, Holeya, Irular, Jogi, Koracha, Kuru- 
bar, Lumbani, Madaga, Mala, and Soliga. Besides 
these are the non-Hindu Muhammadans, 200,484 ; 
Christians, 30,249 ; Jains, 10,760. Buddhist 
emissaries appear to have visited the country in 
the 3d century n.c. ; while the Jains established 
their supremacy here, and maintained it during 
many succcBsive ages, leaving behiuti tlicm several 
riohiy- wrought temples, and other memorials. 

The Umguagc spoken throughout Mysore, except 
in kolar and the eastern side of Chittuldrug, is 
Canarese, which is the vernacular of 9 millions 
of people (8,335,850) in different parts of India. 
There are three dialects of Canarese— (1) Purvada 
Hale Kannada, or the archaic Ouiihrese of inscrip- 
tions earlier than the (*nd of the 7th century ; 

(2) Hale Kannada, or old Canarese, up to the 
end of the 14th century, in which were written 
the older sacred book.s of the Jains and the 
majority of the Mysore .stone inscriptions ; and 

(3) Ilusa Kannada, the existing language. The 
'Kannada speakers, 3,005,647; Tclugu, 637,230 ; 

Tamil, 130,560; Tulu, 8041; Muleali, 332; and 
Kodaga, 21. 

MYTHOLOGY. Aryan races liave a compli- 
cated mythology. Tlie Semitic, laces had Kl, 
strong ; Bel or Baal, lord ; Adonis, lord ; Shot, 
iiwistcr ; Moloch, kirig ; Kam ami Bimmon, the 
exalted ; and other similar terms for their ilcitiesi 
AVdie Aryans, on tla^ contiary, hail Z»ius, the 
bky ; Phud)U‘^, Apollo, the sun; Neptune, the 
bea ; Mars, war; Venus, beauty; etc, 

Aryans of India arc worshipping dciiied heroes, 
non- Aryans havi* numerous fetish, and both races 
have many eliuiiental deities. The Cliinesc, too, 
have many of tiie latter, ami have also deified 
many of their illuslriouK men and women, and 
all Hindus and Chinese are essentially spirit- 
worsliippers. The Muhammadans, the AJi Ilahi 
sect, credit continuous incarnations from Ali, 
whom they believe to be deity. Hindus of the 
Saiva sect have Mount Kailasa as the paradise of 
8iva, and those of the Vaishnava sect have Vai- 
kuntlm, on Mount Meru, for their supreme god 
Vishnu. 8warga is the heaven of Indra, and the 
Vishnu Purana (ii. p. 214) enumerates twenty-one 
htdls. 

Hindu mythology accords precisely with the 
Greek in sending the souls of tlie dead to receive 
juilgment, and, according to the senUmce of 
their judge, they are thence conveyed to Naraka 
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or Swarga, each according to their etil or good 
deeds. The Jaina sect al^ have their tempm on 
Abo, GoYaxdban, and other hiUs, and Hindoa and 
Jaina make pilgrimages there. 

But in modern Hindu mythology,, the guardtana 
of the world are eight deities, who now rank neat 
bdow the Hindu triad. Th^ are — Indra ; Agni, 
or fire; Surya, the sun; (Jhandra, the moon; 
Pavana, the wind ; Yao^ the god oi jnstaoe and 
lord of the infern^ regions ; Vamna, the god of 
water; and Kuvera, the god of wealth. The 
dght regents of the winds of the Hindus corre- 
spond with those on the temple of winds at 
Athens. 

Amongst the Hindus, mythology is all-per- 
▼ading. Their history, legends, science, litera- 
ture, arts, customs, and conversation are replete 
with mythological allusions. A respectable know- 
ledge of their pantheon is consequently an almost 
in&pensable preparatory acquirement to the 
study and compr^ension of nearly everything 
which relates to them. The subject of the 
original home of the Aryans has been engaging 
the attention of the most eminent philologists 
ever since Bopp published his Comparative 
Grammar. Latham, Beofey, Lazar Geiger, Fr. 
Muller, Ouno, Peschel, Piische, Dr. Schrader, and 
ICarl Fenka all have discussed the hypothesis that 
their early home was in Northern Europe, and the 
last-nam^ writer points to Scandinavia as their 
original dwelling-place. The mythology of India 
has done much to explain that of ancient Greece 
and Scandinavia. This will be seen by the fol- 
lowing list of the principal of the Hindu deities 
of Uie present day, and their principal analogues. 
It is taken from the Pantheum Myaticuni of 
Pomeg, which formerly belonged to Sir William 
Jones, and is referred to by him in his Disserta- 
tion on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India ; — 

Agni = Vulcan, fire, ignis. 

Ahi, the Greek Echidna. 

Anna Puma ss Anna Perenna. 

Aruna = Aurora. 

Aswiculapa =r JEsculapius = Genii. 

Aswini-Kumara = Castor and Pollux. 

Ata-Devi or Atava-Devi = Diana. 

Bala Rama = Bacchus as the inventor of the nse 
of wine. 

Bhawuni = Venus. 

Brahma = Saturnus. 

Chandra = Lunus, the moon. 

Dur^a is the analogue of Juno. 

I>>aus = Zeus, Dyaushpitar, Diospiter. 

Pyava-Prithivi, a dual god s= Ouranos and Qaia. 

Ganesa = a male Minerva, Janus. 

Goiiyah-VvWah = Musse. 

Hanuman, the monkey god, son of Pavana = Pan. 

llarit = the Oharites. 

Heraoula, an Indian deity = Hercules. 

Indra s=: Jupiter, god of the firmament. 

Kali or Durga = Proserpine. 

Kama == Cupid, Eros, god of love. 

Kartikeya or Skanda = Mars, the god of war. 

Kiishna = Apollo. 

Kuvera = Plutus, god of riches. 

Lakshnti or Sri = Ceres. 

Narada, god of music = Mercury. 

Pavana ss Pan. 

Prithlvi s Cybele, goddess of earth. 

Hama, god of wine ss: Bacchus, the Grecian 
Dionysius. 

Hemb^ha = Venus. 

Sabala Kerberoa 

Saraineya == Ermeias. 

Saraswati =5 Minerva. 

Siva ss Indra, Jupiter. 


Sri = Ceres. 

Burya or Arka ss Ekd, the soil 
Swaha, wife of Agnl ss Vesta. 

Ushasa s Aurora. 

Vanina ss Neptune, god of the water, the Greek 
Onianoa. 

Viraja or Valtarini = the river Styx. 

Viswakmrma = Vulcan, arohiteot of the gods. 
Yama or Dharmaraja ss Minos, the Grecian Pinto. 

Mkny of the Hindu deities, however, belong 
to a logons age, and ceased to be worshipped 
more khan 2000 yean ago. PerhajM Agni, Chanata, 
Indnu Saraswati, Surya, and Yama, among the 
the old n^ths, are all that are now renowned ; 
the other Vedio deities have yielded to Bhawani, 

I Durg^ Ganesa, Hanuman, Kali, Krishna, Laksbmi, 

I Pri(£ivi, Rama, Siva, and Vishnu, with many gods 
of local fame. 

I The deities of the ancient Greeks were exceed- 
! ingly numerous and dissimilar in their character. 
In Greece and Asia Minor, each of the deities was 
the paternal god of some city or race, having 
not only separate rites, but a form of worship 
widely different Eacli deity had his favourite 
abode and local attachment : to some* valley, or 
grove, or town, the power and presenoe of the 
divinity especially belonged ; and hence in Boeo- 
tian Thrace we trace the orgies of Bacchus; in 
Northern Thessaly, the worship of Apollo; on the 
I Corinthian shores, the rites of Neptune ; in 
Argos, the temples of Juno ; and in Ephesus, the 
worship of Diana. Though acknowieaged to be 
divine out of their own peculiar domains, yet 
their worshippers were rather averse to proselji- 
ism, fearing lest, by an extended communica- 
tion, the local influence of the deity should 1^ 
weakened. The sacred object of Ephesian wor- 
ship was carefully preserved, from the period of 
its first formation, through the ages which inter- 
vened, till the demolition of pagan templ^ wbick 
followed upon the rise of Christianity. The 
imaffe consisted of a large block of wood of beech 
or eun, but, according to some, of ebony or vine, 
shap^ into a likeness of the goddess, and evi- 
dencinff its remote antiquity by the rudeness of 
its woikmanship. The first statues were unshaped 
blocks and stones ; and hence the word column 
was generally used by the Greeks to denote a 
statue. The Greeks iaentified Baal with Zeu8«as 
they did Astarte with Venus. The heaven-fallen 
idol of Ephesus was not a representation of 
elegant huntress of classic fable, but an EgypUau 
hieroglyphic, a ()er8onification of nature. In this 
character she was pictured as a woman having a 
number of breasts, to denote, according to Jerome, 
that, as nature, she was the nurse, the supporter 
and life of all living creatures. 

Similarly, at the present day, amongst the 
Hindus and other iool-worshippers of British 
India, shapeless stones and pieces of trood are 
worshipped in every village. The three famed 
idols at Jnganath are three shapeless masses of 
wood, and similar pieces of wood are used as 
deities on the left bank of the Bhima river. Also 
every village has its own local deity, and the 
idol worshipped at Tripati is quite dissimilar from 
that at Sriraugain. 

The two gods Jndra and rient, rain and fire, were 
the chief , deities worshipped by the Vedio Aryans* 
The sovereign of the go^ Indra, the moat power* 
ful of the Vedic deities, was the god of the 
finnaioent, the hurler of the thunderbolt, who 
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smote the rain-cloud, and brought down waters, 
who delighted in the soma juice, in eating, 
drinking, and war, strong and drunk with wine. 

Indra, according to Bunsen (ill 587, iv. 459) 
is the prototype of Zeus, and was a personi- 
fication of ether ; soma was offered to him in 
sacrifice as the regent of the east, identical with 
Devandra, the king of the Devas. The ErHhrina 
fulgens, the Pari-jata, or fairy locks, m sup- 
posed to bloom in Indra*s gardens, and an episode 
m the Puranas relates the quarrelling of Ruk- 
mini and Satyabharaa, the two wires of Krishna, 
as to the exclusive possession of this flower which 
Krishna had stolen from the garden. The Gan- 
dharva, in Hindu mythology, a shade, a spirit, 
a ghost, a celestial musiciau, are demigods or 
angels who inhabit Indra*8 heaven, and form the 
orchestra at the banquets of the g^s. They arc 
described as witnesses of the actions of men, and 
are 60 millions in number. 

Agni^ the personification of fire, was worshipped 
as the destroyer of forests, as usefnl in the sacri- 
fice and in the household. 

'When generated from the rubbing of sticks, 
the radiant Agoi bursts forth from the wood like 
a fleet courser. 

‘ When excited by the wind, he rushes amongst 
the trees like a bull, and consumes the forest as a 
raja destroys hia enemies. 

' Such as thou art, Agni, men preserve thee 
constantly kindled in their dwelling, and offer 
upon thee abundant food.* (Rig Veda, i. 73.) 

Varuna was the Vedic god of the waters, and 
god of the ocean, but the name was sometimes 
applied to the sun and sometimes used as a per- 
sonification of day. As with other gods, when 
addressed, he was regarded as supreme, and 
capable of forgiving sin, — 

• ' Let me not yet, 0 Y aruna, enter the house of 
clay ; have mercy. Almighty, have mercy ! 

* IM go along trembling, like a cloud driven 
by the wind ; have mercy. Almighty, have 
mercy ! 

'Thirst came upon the worshipper, though 
he stood in the midst of waters; have mercy, 
Almighty, have mercy.* 

Surya^ or the sun, called also Savitra, Mitra, 
Aryainan, and other names, was a Vedic god, 
who continues to be worshipped down to the 
present day, by Brahmans and Zoroastrians. The 
Solar race of Ksliatriya, who appear in the Rama- 
yana, derive their origin from the sun ; but, in the 
higher spirit, the sun is regarded as divine, as 
pervading all things, as the soul of the world and 
supporter of the universe. In a verse of the Rig 
Veaa (iii. 62, v. 10) this idea is supposed to 
be indicated. It is 0*m! Bhurbhuv&ssuv&ha, 
G*m ! Tatsa vit*hru varenny&m, B*hargo devassyii 
dhitnahi dhiyo yonahapracbo d&yath: 0*m! earth, 
air, heaven, O'm 1 Let us meditate on the supreme 
splendour of the divine Sun ; may he illuminate 
our minds.’ And, at the present day, the en- 
lightened Brahmans regm this verse as an 
invocation to the several deities who are implored 
by the worshipper to aid his intellect in the appre- 
hension and adoration of Qod. 

In connection with the sun are the 12 Aditya, 
sons of Aditi, the universe. In the latter Vedic 
age, they were identified with the 12 signs of the 
sodiac, or the sun in its 12 successive signs. 

also Chandra, the moon, is chiefly cele- 


brated |n the Vedas in connection with the soma 
plant ; but in the Mababbarata, Soma is the 
mythical progenitor of the great Lunar race of 
Bhsrata. 

The Aswiniy apparently a personification of 
light and moisture as sons of the sun, also as the 
sun’s rays, and noticed as the physicians of the 
gods. They are described as young and hand- 
some, and riding on horses. 

Fayu, or the air, and the Maruts as winds, are 
personified and invoked. The Maruhs are depicted 
as roaring amongst the forests, and compared to 
youthful warriors bearing lances on tbeir shoulders, 
delighting in the soma juice, like Indra, and, like 
him, the bestow^ers of benefits on their worshippers. 

UthoM^ or the dawn, the early morning, the 
first pale flush of light. Ushas is compared to a 
mother awakening her children ; to a lovely maiden 
awakening a sleeping world ; to a young manied 
maiden, 'Tike a youthful bride before her husband, 
thou uncoverest thy bosom with a smile.’ As a 
goddess, she is styled (Rig Veda, i. 23, v. 2) the 
^be ^ver of light; 'from on high ahe 
beholds all things ; ever youthful, ever reviving, 
she comes first to the invocation.’ 

Perhaps the most wonderful circumstance of. all 
connected with the ancient Hindu literature, is the 
completeness with which its effects have passed 
away from the people of the land. The Veda, in 
modern Hinduism, is a mere name, — a name of 
high authority, and highly reverenced, — but its 
language is unintelligible, and its gods and rites 
are things of the past. The modem system is 
quite at variance with the Vedic writings out of 
which it grew, and the descendant bears but few 
marks of resemblance to its remote ancestor. The 
key to this modem Hinduism is to be found in the 
literature of the Puranas ; but before this litera- 
ture began to assume a definite shape, the point 
had been already reached which marked the com- 
plete divergence of Hindu from European thought. 
We have to go back to the genuine Vedic ages 
for conceptions of visible and invisible things 
analogous to those which determined the course of 
Greek thought, and, through this, of the thought of 
the whole western world. Of history, in the true 
sense, it possesses next to nothing. Of the old 
poets, philosophers, grammarians, and astronomen, 
many were beyond doubt men of great genius, 
and some were possessed of powers as remark- 
able as any which the world has seen in her most 
gifted children ; but the incidents of their lives 
can be related generally in a few lines, and not 
much space is needed to give a tolerably ade(]juate 
outline of their philosophical systems. — Witliama^ 
Story of Nala ; Cole, Myth. Hind. ; Calcutta Re- 
view ; Ins. of Menu; Wil}ton\s Hindu Theatre ; Rig 
Veda, V. 10 ; Bunsen ; Sir W. Jones ; Moores 
Pantheon ; Hymn to Indra ; Jacob Grimm, Mytho- 
logy ; Dowsorfs Classical Dictionary; LubhoePs 
Origin of Civil. ; Milner^ » Seven Churches of Asia. 

MYTILUS, the mussel genus of inollusos, of 
the family Mytilidm. The mussel is abundant on 
most rocky coasts, where the species are to . be 
found moored bv their coarse filamentous byssus, 
generally to such rooks or other submarine bodies 
as are exposed at some periods of the tide where 
tides exist, and covered by the sea at high water. 
The species are numerous, and most of them are 
used as food ; but illness and even death have 
issued from a meal made on some of them. The 
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bjHRUi, or beard, ab it is popularly called, should by the two other chiefs and the representatire 
be carefully cleared away, and «iey should be of the British (Government The family Shaved 
particularly avoided when cholera is about, or ill in the Sikh war of 1845-46, but did well in 
even when diarrhoea is prevalent The oottimon the revolt of 1857, and were rewarded by a grant 
edible mussel, M. edfilis, is found in extensive qf land out of the Jhuijur territory. The troops 
beds bdow ]ow>water mark, and also at a greater formed part of the Native Oontingents which held 
depth. Rocks and stones between high - water the Khaibar and Kuram country during the 
marks are also covered with them. When freed operations in Afghanistan in 1879. 
from the epidermis and polished, the under- NABHAGADISHTA, a son of Menu who, 
surface of the external parts of the shell is whilst a student, was deprived 6f his inheritance, 
exposed, and is of a deep blue. Sec Mollusca. He subsequently became wealthy by teaching 
MYXA, or Egyptian plum of PHny, is supposed spiritual knowledge — Downon. 
to be the Cordia latifolia. NABHAJl, a disciple of Ramanand, author of 

the Bhaktaraala. — Am. Res- p. 8. 

NABI. Arab., Pers. A prophet, but particu- 

N larly fmplied to Mahomed. 

NABLUS, a corruption of Neapolis or New 
Town, the Shechem of the Old Testament, and 
N, the fourteenth letter of the English alphabet, the Sychar of the New, one of the oldest cities of 
is Sr nasal consonant, and its sound ts obtained by Palestine, and at one time the capital of Samaria, 
placing the tongue against the palate, with a the imperial city of the ten tribes. It is situated 
vocalised expulsion of the breath. Its principal in a narrow valley between Mount Ebal and 
sound is that heard in bun, done, moon ; but when Mount Gcrizim. The present village, called 
followed by g or k, it takes other sounds, as in Sabouste, is small, and its inhabitants poor, 
singer, finger, brink. When final after m, it is NABONASSAR or Nabu-Natsir, a king of 
silent, condemn. In the Nagari alphabet there Babylon, under whose reign astronomical studies 
are four symbols for n, the sounds ot alt of which were much advanced in Chaldea. He is known to 
occur in the English, although not represented the Arabs and in Muhammadan literature as 
in it by separate letters, chiefly caused by the Bakht-un-Nasr. The first day of the era which 
preceding or following letter. There is an n in he established was Wednesday the 26th February 
the Tamu tongue with a dental nasal sound ; and 747 B.c. Its year was of 365 days, without any 
in Hindustani, Gujerati, and Mahrati, there is a intercalary day on the fourth year. Oriental 
nasal, usually a final, although sometimes a historians, and particularly the Persians, also 
medial, which is scarcely sounded, although it style him Raham, also Gudarz. — D'Herhelot^ iii. 
gives a nasal sound to the preceding vowel, p. 1 : Mignan's Tr, p. 254 ; G- Smith. 

N amongst the Baluoh becomes m, so that Nila, NABOPOLASSAk or Nabu - pal - Uzur, the 
blue, is made into Milofa. father of Nebuchadnezzar, the Nabu-kudiir-Uznr, 

NA, siso Sna. Tib. A wild sheep of Ladakh, of the Babylonians. Nabopolassar became the 
Vimse oalls it of the size of an ordinary sheep, of Assyrian satrap of Babylon b.c. 626. He made him- 
a dull brownish-grey colour, with curv^, smooth, self independent, and in alliance with the Medes 
and four-sided horns. It is called by Be Koros checked the career of empire of the Assyrians, 
a huge i^eep-like deer. Major Cunningham sup- and raised Babylon into the seat of empire of 
poses it the same os the Nahur of Nepal, the Ovis AVestern Asia. The Medes had revolted, and 
nahor. Sardanapalus, king of Assyria, commanded 

NAAF, the Anouk-ngay of the Burmese, lat. Nabopolassar to march against them, but instead 
20® 45'. N., long. 92® 30^ E., an arm of the Bay of doing so, he made kn alliance with Cyaxares, 
of Bengal, forming a portion of the western and marched with him against Nineveh, which 
boundary of Akyab district. It is about 31 miles was destroyed B.C. G06. Sardanapalus burned 
long, and 8 miles broad at its mouth. The himself in his palace, and ended the Assyrian 
island of Shahpuri protects its entrance to some empire ; and from that time Babylon became 
extent from the 8.W. monsoon. In September independent. — G. Smith ; Bunsen. 

1828, a small British detachment, then occupying NAGHIKETAS, in Hindu mythology, son of 
the island, was attacked by the Arakanese troops Aruni or Yaja-sravasa, who, having angered bis 
under the raja of Romri, which led to the first father, departed to the abodes of death, and, after 
war with Burma.-— /s^. Oaz. staying there three nights, Yama grtmtod him 

NABHA, one of the Cis-Sutlej States under the permission to see his father again, and instruoted 
political control of the Government of the Panjab, him in a true knowle^e of the soul. — Dowson. 
lying between lat 80® 17' and 80® 40' N., and NACHRAVALI, Tam., Asees, Hind., is a 
Mtween long. 75® 50' and 76® 20' E. Area, 868 form of Hindu benediction, only bestowed hj 
square miles ; estimated population in 1876, women and priests. It is performed by daspbg 
226,155. The ruling family u descended from both hands over the person's head, and waving 
Tiloka, the eldest son of Pbul, a Sidhu Jat, who over him a piece of silver or other valuable, which 
fouud^ a village in the Nabha territory. The k bestowed iu charity. The Tamil people similarly 
imja of Jhind k descended from the same wave a fowl or sheep's head around a sick man. 
Inmoh, and the raja of Patiala k descended from Thk k a very ancient oeremoinr* Colonel Tod 
Rama, second son of PhuL These three familiee frequently had a largo salver filled with silver 
are accordingly known as the Phnikian bouses, coin wav^ over bis head, which was handed for 
By a aunnudf of May 5, 1860, it was provided distribution amongst hk attendants. It k most 
that, in a case of failure of male heirs to any one appropriate from the ladies, from whom also be 
of the three Phulkkn houses, a successor should had tms performed by their proxies, the family 
be choeen from among the descendants of Pbul, {uiest or female attenwts. It k also a Muhain- 
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inadan rite . — ToiTs Rajasthan^ i. p. 618. See 
Balain Lena ; Sacrifice. 

NACRE. Fr. Mother-of-j^rl or inother-o’- 
pear). The nacre in shell is more especially 
observed in their interior, and is distinguished 
the irid^ence produced by the action of light ' 
It consists of layers or folds of membranous 
shell substance. This lustre has been successfully 
imitated on engraved steel buttons 
NAD, also written Naad or Nadu, Kakn., 
Maleal., Tel., and Nat, Maleal., Tam., a pro- 
vince, a district of a country, as Mulnad, Wynad. 
The plateau of the Neilgherry Hills is arranged 
into three naad, the Perinua-naarl, Mnlka*naad, 
and Thodawar-naad. Mulnad means a hilly 
county. 

NAdI or Nari. Beng. A caste who make 
ornaments of lac for Muhammadan women. 

NADIR. Arab, Wonderful, an epithet to 
describe the Almighty. Nadir Kuli, the slave 
of the wonderful (i.e. God). 

NADIR SHAH, a native of Khorasaii, was one 
of fche greatest warriors whom Persia has ever 
produced His name was Nadir Kuli, but he 
has also been known as Tahmasp Kuli. Accord- 
ing to Mirza Mahdi, his historiographer, Nadir 
was descended from the Karakli branch of the 
tribe of Afshar, or Ausbar, according to the pro- 
nunciation of the Turkomans, meaning one who 
holds together. The Afshar was one of the seven 
Turkish tribes that had attached themselves to the 
family of the Suffavean dynasty, move<l from 
Turkestan into Ir.'in during the dominion of the Mon- 
gols, and settled in Aserbijan. In the time of Shah 
Isiiiail Safi, they emigrated to Kliorasnn, where 
they dwelt in Yap Kopken, which belonged to 
Abivord, and is situated twenty farsakhs to the 
north-west of Meshed. Here, on the border of 
the steppe, Nadir was born, a.d. 1687. 

At seventeen he was taken prisoner by the 
Uzbak, but four years afterwards he escaiH*.d and 
returned to his native country, and subsequently 
accepted service with the king of Khorasan. He 
successfully commanded an army against the 
Tartars, but, being ill rewarded, he left and 
became predatory. 

After the abdication of Shah Husain in favour 
of Mahmud, chief of the Ghilji, a.d. 1722, when 
Isfahan yielded to that Ghilji chief, Tahmasp, 
son of Shah Husain, escaped. He had fled from 
Isfahan, and had remained under the protection 
of the Kajar tribe on the sliore of the Caspian, 
where ho was joined by Nadir Kuli. 

He captured Meshed, and recovered Khorasan 
from the Abdali aod Muhammad Khan of 
Sciotao, and in a succession of battles broke down 
and dispersed the Ghilji, most of whom were 
killed or perished in the desert on their attempt- 
ing to return home. Ashraf, son of Mahmud, 
was murdered by a Baluch chief (January 1729) 
between Kirman and Kdndabar. Nadir next 
marched against the Turks, from whom he re- 
covered Tabrees, opposed a rising of the Abdali, 
took Herat, and gained over the Abdali to his 
views. Shortly after this he adopted the Sunni 
ndigion, and the Abdali became the most devoted 
of bis followers. Shah Tahmasp had begun to 
exercase the prerogatives of royalty, but Nadir 
replaced him oy his infant son. This wm virtually 
the commencement of Nadir’s own reign, but it 
was not till he gained many victories over the 


Turks, recovered the whole of the territories 
which that nation and the RnsKians had seized, 
and made peace with both powers, that he 
formally assumed the title of king of Persia. He 
repaired with his army to the plain of Moghau, 
to which place he summoned the civil and military 
functionaries. They assembled to the numl 3 er of 
100,000 persons, and 'unanimously offered him 
the crown (a.d. 1736), which he accepted on the 
condition that the Sunni religion should be 
established throughout Persia. He was orowneil 
at 20 minutes past 8 a.m., 26th Febmary 1736 
A.D., or Shawal 1148 A.ii. His next military 
effort was to seize Kandahar from the Ghilji, and 
restore it to the Persian monarchy. He set out 
with an army of 80,000 men, but, though aided by 
the Abdali, it was not till after a close investment 
for nearly a twelvemonth that Nadir ventured an 
assault, and even then he was more than once 
repulsed before Kandahar fell into his hands 
(March 1788). While carrying on toe siege, he 
settled the greater part of the surrounding 
country, and at the same time his son Hazza Kuli 
Mirza. who had marched from Meshed against 
the Uzbaks, not only conquered the province of 
Baikh, but gained a victory on the Oxus (Amu 
Darya) over the king of Bokhara in person (Mal- 
colm’s Hist, of Persia, ii. p. 68 ; Hanway, ii. p. 
336; Sir W. Jones, Nadir Nainah). His treat- 
ment of the Ghilji was moderate; he regarded 
them like his other subjects, and admitted many 
of them into his army, but he removed a portion 
of them from their lands around Kandahar, which 
he made over to the Abdali, and particularly to 
that part of them which had been settled aw)ut 
Nishapur in the west of Khorasan. 

After a littlo he advanced and occupied Ghazni 
and Kabul (May a.p. 1738, A.H. oafr 1151). 
The court of Dehli being at this time occupied 
by toe Mahrattas, his messages to the Indian 
Government were neglected, and one of his 
messengers was cut off by the Afghans (October 
A.D. 1738, A.H. Shaban 1161). He therefore 
advanced through the mountains (November a.d. 

1738, A.ii. Ramzan 1151), defeated a small force 
under one of their governors, threw a bridge 
across the Indus, advanced through the Panjab, 
and met with no real hindrance till he approached 
the Jumna, within 100 miles of Dehli, when ho 
found himself in the neighbourhood of the Indian 
aivny. The armies closed at Kamal, and the 
battle (12th February 1730, i5th Zikaida 1151) 
ended in the complete rout of the Indian army. 
Khan-i-Daoran, the commander -in -chief, was 
killed. Sadat Khan, viceroy of Oudh, was taken 
prisoner, and Muhammad Shah, the ' emperor, 
sent Asof Jah to tender his submission, and him- 
self repaired with a few attendants to the Persian 
camp. The two kings marched towards Dehli, 
which they reached in the beginning of March 

1739, and took up their residence in the palace. 
Nadir stationed his troops about the town, to 
preserve order and protect the people. But, on 
the second day of the occupation, a reoort spread 
that Nadir was dead, on which the Indians fell 
on all the Persians within their reach, and from 
their isolated positions about 700 were sacrificed. 
Nadir exerted himself personally to suppress the 
insurrection, but he was soon assailed with stones, 
arrows, and firearms from the houses, and one of 
his chiefs was killed at his side by a shot aimed at 
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himself. On this ho ordered a general massacre These orders became known, and his death was 
of the Indians (Fraser’s Nadir Namah, p. 183). resolved on. A number of conspirators, among 
The slaughter raged from sunrise until the day whom were the captain of his guard and the 
was far advanced. It was attended with all the chief of his own tribe of Afshar, entered lus 
horrors that could be inspired by rapine, lust, and j at midnight. They involuntarily drew back 
thirst of vengeance. The city was sot on fire in when challengctl by that deep voice at which 
several places, and was soon involved in one they hn<i so often trembled, but they soon re- 
sceno of destruction, blood, and terror. At covered their courage. One of them mwle a blow 
leti^h Nadir ordered it to be stopped, and his at tlie king with a sabre, and brought him to the 
order was at onco ol>eycd. 30,000 are stated by ground ; be endeavoured to raise himself, and 
the author of the Nadir Namah to have bcLUi attempted to beg his life, but the conspirators 
slain, but the numbers killed have been given at redoubled their blows until he expired. ^ He nM 
120,000 to 150,000. Nadir afterwards seized the been the boast, the terror, and the execration of Iim 
imperial treasures, also the celebrated peacock country (a.d. Sunday, 10th May 1747, A.ii. lOw 
throne; and every inhabitant was forced to dig- Jamadi-ul-A\val IICO). The Afghans, about 4UUU 
oloBO the amount of bis property, and pay accord- in number, led by Ahmad Khan Abdali, unaware 
Ingly. Torture and murder were employed to of their master’s death, on the next morning made 
cniorco payment. Nadir concluded a treaty an attack on the Persians, in the hojw of being 
with Muhammacl Shah, by which all the country still in time to rereue the Shah. In this Alimad 
wret of the Indus was ceded to Persia, his son Khan Abdali was joined by the Uibaks, but they 
was married to a daughter of Hie house of Timur, were worsted and compeljod to retreat to their 
and he reseated Muliammad on the throne, in- own country, which they did in go^ u \ 

vested him with the ornaments and crown with Nadir Shah's plunder destroyed the M<^hul 
his own hands, and commanded all the nobles to empire. The Mabrattas, the nawab of Cw* 
obey him, on pain of his future vcngeaince. At iiatic« the Asof Jnhi family of Hydembad, the 
length he marched from Dehli, after a residence subnhdars of Bengal and Oudh, and the Jat of 
of 58 days, carrying with him a treasure in money Bhurtpiir, all declared for independence, aud set, 
amounting at the lowc«t computation to eight or the Imperial power at defiance, 
nine kror of rupees, besides, to the value of several One of Nadir Shah’s features of policy w»i8 the 
kror or intllions sterling, in gold and silver plate, colonization of the countries he conquered, and in 
valuable furniture, and rich stuffs of every pursuance thereof he micourag^ settlement in 
description, and jewels of inestimable price. He Afghanistan by the various tribes of the vast 
also carried off many elephants, horses, camels Persian empire. At the time of his death, number^ 
and led away several huuurcd of the most skilful under such iutentiou, had reached Meshed, and 
workmen and artisans. were subsequently invited to come by Ahmad 

Up to the taking of Dehli, he was perhaps less Shah. Hence at Kabul, at this ^y> J 

sanguinary than the generality of Asiatic monarchs. Juanshir, Kurd, Rika, Afshar, Bakhtian, Shan 
He had been a rigorous though not unjust roaster; Sewan, Talish, Baiyat, in short, reprerentotivcs 
but after the sack of Dehli he gradually became of every Persian tribe. Under Ahmad Shah and 
a cmcl and capricious tyrant The first years his successors they formed the wincipal portion 
after his return from India were occupied in the of the ghulam khana, or household treops. 
conquest of the kingdoms of Khoras^, Khiva, Ousdejr mentions that one of the attondimts, 
‘and Bokhara, which he subdued and evacuated, who at a levee prcsentiKl to him pip^ and coirec, 
Ho attempted to reduce the hill tribe of Lezgi, was a grandson or great-grandson of mighty 
and led three campaigns against Uie Turks; but Nadir Shah. — India; Tr, af o 

be become doubtful oi the Persians, all of whom Hindu; RennelVs Memoir;^ Otiselet^B 
continued Shiahs at heart, and was especially ningham's Sikht ; Ptre Bozin, LeUm Edifiant^ ; 

S dous of his eldest son, Rozza Kali, in the Balfour's Memoirs of Hazin; EUwts India; 

lief that a wound he bad received in a forest Sair-i-Mutaakkirin ; Vamheru; BailUe; kraser in 
when hunting bad been inflicted by an emissary, Tr. B. Geog. Soc, ; Oriental Biography, 
he put out bis son's eyes. His remorse, instead of NADIYA, a snmll town on the wret bank of 
softening his heart, exasperated his fury, and he the Bhagirathi, in lat. 28 24 55 N., long. 88 
taunted all who entreated him for mercy with 25' 3" E., which gives ito name te a datnet of 
their failure to intercede when his own son was Bengal. Nadiya is at the head of the Gangetio 
in danger. His cruelties and extortions led to delta. Along the entire north-^storn boundaipr 
revolts, which drew on fresh enormities; whole flows the wide stream of the Padma, which ia 
ctriea were depopulated, and piles of heads raiaed now the nwn channel of the Ganges ; rad all 
to consummate their ruin; eyes were. torn out, the remaining rivers of the district are onsho^ 
tortures inflicted, rad no roan could count for a of the great river. The Bh^r^hi on the 
moment ou his exemption from death in torments, eastern border, and the Jalanm rad the Mat^ 
Daring the last two years of his life, his rage was bbanga meandering through the Mtre of the 
increased by bodily udinesa, until it partook of district, are the chief of offshoots, rad m 
fttaxy. Ou the day before his death, while called disUnctivcly the Nadiya nvera. But ^ 
labouring under a feeling of impending evil, he whole surface of the oonntfy is interiaoed with a 
leaped on hit horse in the midst of his camp, rad network of minor stmms, commuoioati^ with 
was on the point of flying from hi own army, to^ oim another by side cliannela The Jala^ flows 
take refuge in a fortrem. But he calmed down, past the civil station of Knslinagar, and fras into 
and sent for the Afghan ehiefk in his service, the Bhag^athi opposite the old town eff Nadiy^ 
a^ed to their fidelity for the pwrerfstion Of Pla8rey,theroemoiabl6S;^eof0h^^^^ 

of his life, and, ordered them to displace his over8uraj-ud«Dowla,on^e28^ttimlW,ralya 
Persian guards, and seize on the principm nobles, small fragment now rematna The Bhagirathi, oa 
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whoso loft, or east, bank the battle of Plassey was 
fought, has eaten awav the scene of the strife, as 
the Jalangi river, in the same district, has eaten 
away the city of Nadiya. As early as 1801, the 
river bad eaten away the actual field of battle ; 
and a traveller recorded in that year that * a few 
miserable huts, literally overhanging the water, 
are the only remains of the celebrated Plassey.* 
The neighbourhood relapsed into jungle, and was 
long a favourite haunt of river dacoits. Part of 
the site is now covered by the waters of the 
liiiagiratln, the rest stretches out as a richly cul- 
tivate plain, and the solitary surviving tree of 
Uio historic mango grove is held sacred by the 
Muhammadans. 

It was the capital of Lakshman Sen, the last 
independent Hindu king of Bengal. It is the 
birthplace of Chaitanya, a great Hindu religious 
refonner in the end of the 15th century. The 
descendant of the rajas of Nadiya resides at 
Krishnagar* The family is of great antiquity and 
sanctity. They trace descent in direct line from 
B^iattanarayau, the chief of the five Brahmans 
imported from Kanouj by A<lisnr, king of Bengal. 

The aboriginal races an' Chamar, Bagdi, 
Chandal, and Muchi. When Clive, in 1767, de- 
feated the nawab Suraj-url-DowIa, Maharaja 
Krishna Chandra Raya aided the British. He was 
the Mecflenas of his age. 

Nadm is famous for its Sanskrit schools or 
tol. Nyaya Sastra or logic, and Smriti or juris- 
prudence, have been always sedulously and 
successfully cultivated here. Soon after the 
foundation of Nadiya, Abdihodh Yogi migrated 
there from the Upper Provinces. He was 
the first to set up a school of logic, for the 
cultivation of which th5 city has since been 
famous. His principal disciples were Sankar 
Tarkabagis and Baypti Siromani, both of whom 
wrote several works on logic. 

Vasu Deva Sarbwabhauma was the founder of 
another chatuspati, or regular school for lof;ic, in 
the village of Vidyanagara, in the vicinity ot 
Nadiya. Of the numerous students who matricu- 
lated at the chatuspati, the most distinguished 
were Raghu Rama and R^hunatha Siromani. 
Raghu I&ma*B commentaries have earned for 
him a conspicuous place among Hindu juriscon- 
sults. I^hunatha Siromani has left a Commen- 
tary on the Gautama Sutra, which, for profound 
knowledge of Nyaya and the subtlety of aialectics, 
and for folicitv of illustration, challenges the 
admiration of the oriental world. 

Raghunatha was the author of another work 
exposing the errors of the Chintamani, a standard 
treatise on the Nyaya Sastras, written by Ganges 
Upadhyaya. The work is entitled Didhiti, or a 
Ray of Light. Professing to be a critique and a 
commentary on Chintamani, it is one of the most 
exhaustive treatises on the Nyaya Sastras. l^hu- 
natha proceeded to MithUa, and held a literary 
controversy with the pandits there. He carried 
away the nalm, and his intellectual victory oon- 
fenM on Nadiya the power of bestowing degrees 
on sueceaifnl students. It jgave an unprecedented 
impetus to the progreas of philosophioal studies. 
Students flocked were from all parts of the 
country. Several of them ripened into profound 
and dlatii^uished pandits, and the works pro- 
duced by them are considered of the highest 
authority. Among these wrwks may be mentioned 


the Sabdasaktiprokosika, by Jagadis Tarkalan- 
kar ; the Soktipad and Muktipad, by Gadadbar 
Bhattachariya ; and the annotations on Siromani, 
by Jagadis and by Gadadhar ; and the Siddhanta 
Muktabali of Viswanatha Nyayapanchanan. 

The decadence of learning in Nadiya attracted 
the attention of the British Government as early 
as 1811. On the 16th March of that year, Lord 
Minto recorded a minute advocating the establish- 
ment of Sanskrit colleges in Nadiya and Tirhut — 
Calcutta RevieWy No. 109, p. 97. 

NADOL, a town in the Jodhpur State in Raj- 
putana. Its raja, Rao Lakha, a Ohauhan, was 
one of the princes who oppo^ Mahmud when 
advancing against Somnath. It has a temple of 
Mahavira, the last of the 24 Jain apostles, a fine piece 
of architecture, with vaulted roof, in the most 
ancient style of dome in the east llie stones are 
placed by a gradual projection one over ilie other, 
the apex being closed by a circular keystone. 
The toran in front of the altar is exquisitely 
sculptured, as well as several statues of marble, 
discovered about a.o. 1700 in the bed of the 
river, when it changed its course. It is famed also 
for its Giianna Baoli, an immense reservoir. 

NADOLI. Hind. A stone engraved with a 
verse of the Koran, and suspends as a charm 
round the necks of children. — Herklots. 

NA-DOUNG. Burm. Ear ornaments, ear 
tubes, cylinders of gold lj|^ inches long, } inch 
diameter, introduced into the lobe of the ear of 
the Burmese men and women. The image of 
Gautama is always found with long pendent ear 
lobes, reaching to his shoulders. 

NAF, the navel. Naf-talna or Naf-ukharna, 
meaning a disease caused by the shifting of the 
navel, by Muhammadans an imaginary removal 
from its place of the navel cord, umbilical vein 
or coeliac artery. — Glass, 

NA-FARMAN. Hind. Delphinium ajaois. 
Na-farmani, a blue, lilac, or mauve colour from the 
fiower of Gheiranthus annuum. 

NAFlS-biu-lWAS, author of an Arabic com- 
mentary on Ala-ud-Din Alfs commentary on 
Aristotle’s book on the Principles of Medicine. 
He styled it Hull-i-Mujiz-ul-Qanun. 

NAFR. Pers., Hind. A servant, a man, an 
individual. In the west of Bengal the Nafr and 
his offspring were slaves, transferable and sale- 
able. In Purneya the Nafr was sometimes a 
domoBtio slave, sometimes an agricultural slave. 
In the native cavalry of India the term is applied 
to a horserkeeper or groom, also, though rarely, 
to a person who is hired to ride a horse, equivalent 
to assami. 

NAGA, in Hindu mythology, a demigod, with 
the face ot a man, the tail of a serpent, and the 
expanded hood of the cobra di capello, created 
by Kadra, wife of Kasyapa, to people Patala, 
where they reign in great rqilendour. Hence 
t^eir o^er name Kada-veya. The snake-gods 
were worshipped in Kashmir, and the oobra snakes 
continue to m worshipped throughout India by 
all Hindus. — Aa, Rea, xv. 10, 94. 

NAGA, a Scythic race who appear to have 
occupied part of India prior to the appaaranos of 
the Aryana In tlie mythology of India they are 
described as true snakes. In the Persepolitan 
inscription, Xerxes oalls himself Nagua or Nuka. 
the Gredt Anax, and some writers havo sumiisea 
that this may be the true meaning of the Naga 
141 3 d 
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dynasties of Kashmir and Ma^adha. A Na^i race 
seem to ha^c ruled in Magadha until diaposBemod 
by the Aryan Pandava. Whether they came from 
the N.K., whilst the Aryan race advance<l from 
the N.W., is not known. But the races seem to 
have coiuo in contact in the lands where the 
Jumna joins the Ganges, at a time when the 
Aryans were divided as to the object of their 
worship between Indra, Siva, and Vishnu. One j 
of the opening scenes Af the Mahabharata dc> | 
scribes the destruction of the forest of Khaiiduvn, i 
and a great sacrifice of serpents ; and though the 
application of the tenn Nag or Naga has como to 
be taken literally, there can bo no doubt that 
the descriptions in the Mahabharata, and os to 
Krishna's exploits against snakes, relate to the 
opposing Naga race. In India the term Nag or 
Naga is applied to the cobra serpent, and the race 
who were so designated arc believed to bavc paid 
their devotbns to that reptile, or took it as their 
emblem. They are mentioned in the Mahabharata 
(b.C. 1200) as causing the death of Parikshit, which 
led to their great slaughter by Jauemajaya. But a 
Naga dynasty was still dominant n.c. 691, like- 
wise when (b.C. 623) Sakya, a prince of the Solar 
race, was bom, and it was this race who placed 
Buddhism on a secure basis in India, and led to 
ite adoption by Asoka as the state religion. 

A Naga dynasty ruled over Magi^ha at the 
date of Alexander's invasion, and the reigning 
prince bore the name of Nanda. His minister 
Ghandragupta, the Sandracottus of the Greeks, 
assasonated the Naga prince, and seized upon 
the throne for himself; and a Naga dynasty, 
tributaiT to the Gupta, were ruling to the south 
of the Jumna during the first three centuries of 
the Christian era. A Naga race are said also to 
have occupied Ceylon, on tlie northern and 
western coasts, before the Christian era. 

Colonel Tod ehows, in the annals of Manvar, 
that the Rahtor race conquered Nagore, or Naga- 
drug (the Serpent’s Castle), from the Mohil, who 
held 1440 villages so late as the fifteenth century. 
So manv of the colonies of Agnicula bestowed the ! 
name of serpent on their settlements, that he was 
convinced all were of the Tak, Taksbak, or 
Nagvanaa race from Sakadwipa, who, six cen- 
turies anterior to Vikramaditya, under their leader 
Seheenaga, conquered India, and whose era must, 
be thinks, be the limit of Agnicula antiquity. 

The Nagbansi chieftains of Raragarh Sirguja 
have the lunettes of their serpent ancestor cn- 
jmved on their signets in token of their lineage. 
The Manipur rulers were also Scythic, and most 
of the Manipur people continued to worship snakes 
till the beginning of the 19th century, as indeed 
is still the custom amongst all Aryan and non- 
Amn kibes throughout the Peninsula of India. 

Naga and Taksbak are Sanskrit names for a 
make or serpent, the emblem of Budha or Mer- 
cury. The races who dwelt in India prior to the 
advent of the Aryans are alluded to in ancient 
books as Naga, Rakshasa, Dasya, Asura, The 
whole of the Scythian race are mythically de- 
scended from a brag half -snake and half-woman, 
who bore three sons to Herades (Herod, iv. 9, 
10), the meaning of which probably is that the 
aneeiMl pair were of two races, and the offspring 
took snake as their emblem, similarly to the 
Ncpiri or Lumri Baluch of the present clay, who 
are fdaesi and the Cuoh'bwaha Rajputs, who are 


tortoises. The snake race seem to have spread 
into North America.^ Ahh6 Domcncch montioiiH 
an Indian race there who traced their origin from 
the snakes of Scythia. The serpents who inyaded 
the kingdom of the Lydians just before the clown- 
fall of CroBsus, were probably the Scythian Naga 
(Herod.) race. 

The Naga race were so numerous in Ceylon 
that it was called Nagadwipo, as Rhodes and 
Cyprus received the designation of Ophiusa, from 
their being the residence of the Ophites, who in- 
troduced snake- worship into Greece. According 
to Byraut, Euboea is from Oubaia, and means 
serpent . island Strabo calls the people of 
Phrygia and the Hellespont the Ophio or serpent 
races . — TotVs Rajasthan, 

N AG A. All Hindu sects have followers to whom 
this designation was applied. The Naga in all 
essential points were or the same description as 
the Virngi or Sanyasi, but in their zeal they used 
to leave off every kind of covering and go naked, 
and were the most worthless and profligate 
members of the Hindu religion. They always 
travelled with weapons, usually a matchlock, a 
sword, and shield, and sanguinary conflicts have 
occurred between Naga inendicants of «oppoeito 
sects. The Saiva Naffa were the leading actors in 
the bloody fray at Hardwar in 1790, which ex- 
cluded the Vaishnava from the great fair there 
until the country came under the sway of th(' 
British. On that occasion 18,000 Viragi were left 
dead on the field. A party of them attackc*! 
Colonel Goddard’s troops in their march between 
Dorawal and Herapur, and on a critical occasion 
6000 of them aided Sindia. The Saiva Sanyasi 
smear their bodies with ashes, allow their hair, 
beards, and whiskers to grow, and wear the pro- 
jecting braid of hair called the jata ; like the 
Virngi Naga, they used to carry arms, and wander 
about ill bodies solici^ng alms or levying contribu- 
tions. The Saiva Naga were generally the refuw* 
of the Dandi and Atit orders, or men who have no 
inclination for a life of study or business. When 
weary of the vagrant and violent liabits of the 
Naga, they re-entered one of the better-disposed 
classes which they had originally quitted. 

Naga is also applied to a class of the Dadu 
Pwthi Hindu sect, who carried arms and served 
Hindu princes, making good soldiers. A sect of 
the Gosain arc likewise termed Naga, because they 
perform their ablutions (Sth’nanam) in a state of 
nudity. These G osain profess asceticism, but well- 
informed Hindus believe that almost all of them 
originally adopt the tenets of the sect with th<' 
object of securing a living without labour, and 
tliat few, not more than one in a hundred, live ns 
celibates; and the personal appearance of these 
men, sleek, with well-covered muscles, supports 
this view. They wander to very distant places, 
begging for their mat*h or monastery, and have 
very scanty clothing, only a small strip of cloth 
between their thighs. Immoralities, when de- 
tected, are punish^ by fine. The ascetic Gosain 
can withdraw from the monastery on payment of 
a fine, can marry and engage in business. Only 
the Brahman, Ki^triya, and Vaisya ore admitted 
as Gosaiiis. The heM of the mat’h is styled 
mahant. In ^e 19th century, under the settled 
rule of t^e British Government, the Naga migrants 
have gmtly disappeared, especially from th<^ 
towns, seats of btisy commerce. 
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NAQA, also Nag. Hihd* The term hj which, leggings, wear the war sword, spear, shield, and 
in tho Hindi tongue, the Naia snake is designated, choonga or tube for carmng panjies. They also 
known to Europeans ns the cobra, also cobra- di attach to the top of the sfiield two pieces of wood 
capello, the Naia genus of venomous colubrine in the shape of buffalo horns, with locks of hair 
snakes of the family Elapidm. There is only one of human beings killed in action hanging from the 
species, the Naia tripudinns, ilferr., which has a centre. 

moderate bodpr, with rather short tail. There are Colonel Dalton says (p. 39) it was the custom 
several varieties. It has a small or moderate eye, of some of the Naga clans to allow matrimony 
with a round pupil, a poison fang in front of the U> those only who had their faces elaborately 
maxillary, which is but little moveable or erectile, tattooed. To this rite of disfiguration they arc 
and only one tooth behind. The anterior ribs arc not admitted till they have taken a human scalp 
elongate and erectile, and the skin of the neck is or a skull, or shared in some of their expeditions, 
dilatable. Scalps need not be trophies of honourable war- 

NAGA HILLS arc in the S.E. corner of Assam, fare, nor oven be taken from the bodies of declared 
between lat. 25*^ LV and 26*^ 32' N., and enemies. A skull may be acquired by the blackest 
long. 93'’> and 94^ 13' E. It is a mountainous treachery, but so long as the victim was not a 
border-land between the settled district of Now- member of the clan, it is accepted, 
gong, in the Brahmaputra valley, and the Feu- llic Naga do not consume milk, and cattle are 
aatory State of Munipur. It is inhabited by not used for tilling the ground, but are kept 
tribes termed Naga, wno, in 1875, treacherously chiefly for sacriflees and feasts. They eat every 
munlcrcd Lieutenant Holcombe and his followers, kind of flesh. That of the elephant is highly 
and in 1879 killed Mr. Damant, the deputy-corn- esteemed ; they are not averse to tiger's mo. 
missioner. Their houses are gable-ended, and about 30 or 40 

In 1870 the numbers of the races in the hills feet long by 12 or 16 feet wide. Each house is 
were estimated at 82,444, viz. Assamese, 705 ; divided off into one or two rooms ; the pigs, 
Aitan^a, 355; Cachari, 3505; Mikir,-90; Kuki, fowls, wife, and children are all huddled together 
2524 ; and Naga, 66,535. The several Naga with the grain in large bamboo baskets five feet 
families dwell in one house. high,* and four feet in diameter, in the same room. 

They are a large number of virtually iudepend- In a large building called Rangkee or the Daka- 
ent tribes of the Indo-Chinese race, and spiking chang, all the boys of the village reside until they 
different dialects, who occupy the hill country are married. The building is about 60 feet long, 
from tho northern boundary of Cachar to the and 20 high, with gable-ends. The inside of tSe 
banks of the Dihang river, in the extreme east of house coniists of one large room, in the centre of 
Assam. The British portion is occupied by the which a wood fire is kept burning on the ground, 
Angami Naga, the Kocha, and the Rongina Nnga. and wooden stools are arranged in rows for the 
The last are a small and inoffensive clan, engaged boys to sleep i^n. At one end a small room is 
in traffic. The other Nagas are brave and marUal, partitioned oft for the accommodation of an 
but vindictive and treacherous. Tho Angami. elderlv man. who is of the estab> 

fruni lo 180ri, ina(h‘ 19 raids into t)io phiiim, li.slinniit. I'Ih' llilokec (a l)\iilding of similar 

nnd killoil 230 pcojdo. climcnHionH and cojiotrurtion witli the liangkec) 

Ttiv dress o( tho Angnnd Naga consists of a is tlfvoted entirely to the use or rcaldenco of 
nine or black kilt, prettily ornamented with the girls of the village, who live in it altogether, 
cowrie sliclls; and a coarse brown cloth made of in the same manner as the boys, until the day of 
the bark of the nettle plant is loosely thrown over their marriage. The damsels arc all decently attired, 
the sliouhh'VH. 'i’he warrior wears a collar round A largo sheet with coloured stripes is worn round 
the neck, reaclnng to the waist, made of goal’s the waist, extending to the knees ; a blue cloth is 
hair, dytMl red, intermixed with long flowing locks folded over the breast under the arms; a pro- 
of hair of tlie persons he has killed, and orua- fusion of glass bead necklacos adorn their necks, 
inentcd with cowrie sliells. The relations of a with a number of brass car-rings of all sizes. An 
murdered person instantly, if possible, spear tho old woman superintends the establishment, and 

murderer, without reference to the council of tho utmost orucr prevails in both the Rangkeo 

ciders, unless tlic delinquent take refuge in another and the Hilokcc. The boys and girls take their 
village, when ho may escape for years ; but years meals with their parents, W'ork for them during 
after he may bo surprisiMl and killed. If a man's the day, and at night retire to their respective 
wife is seduced, the husband will surely spear the asylums. All the youths see the girls during the 
seducer on the first opportunity. The Angami day without the smallest restraint, and they select 
Naga imagine there arc good and evil spirits their own wives, and are married by the consent 
residing in their hills. To one they offer up of their parents. The Naga of Cachar have several 
sacrifices of cows and inithun ; to another, dogs ; graceful dances, in which the sexes mingle. 
an<I to a thirrl, cocks and spirituous liquor. At The Tim-khul or Luhupa, a Naga tripe of the 
sixteen years of age a youth puts on ivory or N.E. frontier, shave tho sides of their heads, 
wooden armlets or red-coloured cane collars leaving only a ridge of hair on the top about 
round hie neck, puta braae car-rings in his ears, five inches broad, with a small knotted pig-tail 
and wears the black kilt If a man hat killed behind. On the eldest son of a family morryiag, 
another in war, he wears three or four rows of he takes possession of the entire property, houses, 
cowries round the kilt, and ties up his hair with a fields, etc., of his parents, who quit their home, 
cotton band. He is entitled, also, to wear one and they arc thus displaced by successive sons* 
feather of tht dhuno bird stuck in bis hair, one settlements* The men have only a narrow piece 
feather being added for every man he has killed, of cloth round the waist, one end of which hangs 
ami these feathers are also fastened to their in front, and they dispense with it when engaged 
shields. They also use coloured plaited canc in any bard work. The men also put tibio prepuce 
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and gland in a ling of deer horn or ivory. It is 
removed for mtciurtiion and at night, but worn 
from puberty till death, and they appear and work 
and sit in women^s presence with this sole 
covering. — Dr, Brown ; Fytche, ii. p. 360 ; 
BtUler's Assam; IVihou ; Mr, Hodgson; B. As, 
S, J,^ 1865 ; LathawCs Ethi. ; Rep, Brit, -.l/w. ; 
Dalton's Ethn, 

NAGA-LEKA^BAUIWANLU, or the Chiiv 
penree, are worshippers of Siva, iu the form of a 
com^ The Siva Cnippaga wanlu are worshippers 
of Siva : they are found in the Bellary collectorate 
of the Madras Ceded Districts. 

NAGA-LOKA. Sansk. Patala, the residence 
of the Naga, — Dowson, 

NAGA-NANDAVA, a Buddhist drama in five 
acts, Sri Harsha Deva. Mr. Boyd translated it. 

NAGA*FANCHAMI is a festival held on the 
fiftli dav of the first or bright half of the lunar 
mon^ oVavana, which generally corresponds with 
August of the Christian year. S'ravana is a month 
in which the Hindus generally have some vrata or 
ceremony to perform every day, and sometimes 
more than one festival occurs on one and the same 
day. The fifth day of the month is considered 
^red to the Naga or serpent. On this day, early 
in the moniing, each family brings an earthen or 
clay representation of a serpent, or paints a family 
of five, seven, or nine serpents with rubbed 
sandal-wood or turmeric. If there be a Naga 
temple in the village, every one goes tJiere to 
perform worship. The women proceed to snakes* 
holes, circle round hand in hand, prostrate them- 
selves, and pray for blessings. Ofl^rings arc then 
made to snakes of milk, grain, and other articles 
poured into holes.^ Battisa-E’iialeu is a town in 
Satera Collectorate, in lat. 16® 67’ N., and long. 
74® 16’ E., famous as a place of serpent- worship. 


Here, at the present ‘day, the snakes called 
Nagakuli, said to be not very poisonous, are 
actually caught on the day of the Naga-panchami, 
and kept either in earthen pots or covered bamboo 
baskete. They are fed with milk and Bibles, and 
worshipped in other respects like the snake 
images and drawings of snakes. The day after 
the Naga-panebami they are token back to the 
jungles and set free. There is at this town a 
cunouB tradition in connection with the Gotukha- 
chincha tree (Adansooia digitata) or the tainanud 
of Gorakba. Tradition ascribes this tree to be 
the result of a miracle performed by a saint called 
Goi^hanatha or Gorakslianatha. A Naga temple, 
dedicate to the goddess Naga Tambirau, exuts 
in the island of Nainatavoe, SAV. of Jaffna, iu 
which consecrated serpents are reared by the 
pandarams, and daily fed at the expense of the 
worshippers. Such temples are to be seen in 
many places in the south of India. There are 
several in the town of Madras, and one of great 
extent at Vasarapad, a suburban village on iU 
north, where* crowds of Brahman women come 
every Sunday morning to worship. The priests 
are the wild Yenadi. 

NAQAPATANA, a town in the district of 
^njom, with a celebrated temple of Naga-na- 
tho. Inside the temple, near the idol of Naga- 
natha, there is a white ant hill, to which large 
olfwrmgs are made in honour of the 8erpeut-gO(f 

NAQAR, Hwd., from Nagara, a town, any 
town, aa Nagar, Ahmadiiagar, Vizianagrani. 
Hindus have seven sacred nagara, vb. Ayodhya, 
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Mathura, Maya (Gaya), Kasi or Benares, Konehi 
or Oonjeveram, Avanti or Avantika, the modem 
Ujjaini, and Dwaraka or Dwaravati. — Dowson, 
See Kapilavastu. 

NAGAR, or Bednur, a town which gives its 
name to a division of Mysore, con^rbiiig the 
districts of Shlmoj^a, Kaaur, and Chittuldmg. 
The Nagar district Is to the north of Coorg. It 
consists of table-topped hills, 4000 to 6000 feet 
in mean elevation; the Baba Booden Hills arc 
6700 feet, and some parts are 6000 feet. Coffee 
is largely grown; its climate and vegetation 
appear to be identical with that of Malabar. As 
with all other parts of the western chain, tlie 
climate of the western parts is excessively humid. 
The rains at the town of Nagar or Bedniir, 
elevated 4000 feet on a spur to the westward of 
the chain, are said to last for nine months, during 
six of which tliey are heavy. It belonged to the 
ancient Chalukya dynasty> It was taken by 
Hyder AH, and he found in it many kror of 
nipees . — Hooker and Thomson. 

NAGAR or Nagore, a small town on the Coro- 
mandel coast, in lat, 10® 49’ 30" N., and long. 
79° 53' 24" E., three miles N. from Ncgapatani. 
It is a seaport town in the Tanjore district, 
chiefly inhabited by Muharomadaos of the Ijabbai 
race. It is the ancient Thellyr. It has a celebrated 
mosque, with a beautiful minaret 90 feet high, 
more resembling a Chinese, pagoda than the miiiar 
of India. 1 1 b an excellent lanmnark. — Horshurgk, 

NAGARAHARA, or Jalalabad, is the Nang- 
go-lo-ho-lo of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hiwoii 
Thsang of the 7th century a.d. Its capital was 
at Hidda, the Hi-lo of the Chinese, and it was the 
Nagara or Dionysopolis of Ptolemy. The natural 
boundaries of the district are the Jagdalak pass 
on the west, and the Khaibar pass on the east, with 
the Kabul river to the north, and the Safed Koh 
or Snowy Mountains to the south. AVithiii these 
limits the direct measurements on the map arc 
about 76 by 30 miles, which in actual rood dis- 
tance would be about the same as the numbers 
stat^ by Hiwen Thsang. The position of the 
capital would appear to have been at Begratn, 
about two miles to the west of Jalalabad, and 
five or six miles to the W.NAV. of Hidda, which 
every inquirer has identified with the Hi-lo of the 
Chinese Pilgrims. The town of Hi-lo was only four 
or fiyeli, or about three-quarters of a mile, in circuit ; 
but it was celebrated for its possession of the skull- 
bone of Buddha, which was deposited in a stwini 
or solid round tower, and was only cxhibiteil 
to pilgrims on payment of a piece of gold. Hidda 
is a small village five miles to the south of Jalal- 
abad, but it b well known for its large collection 
of Buddlibt stupas, tumuH, and oaves, which were 
explored by Masson. — Cunningham's Ancient Gct>- 
p. 44. 

NAGARCOIL, a small town in the State of 
Travancore, near Cape Comorin, in lat. 8° 11' N.. 
and long. 77® 28’ 41" E. Its name means snake- 
temple, and it b one of the centres of thb worship, 
pie principal image of Naga Ammau or the 
Snake Mother, of copper-gilt, and in the form of 
a serpent, is, like other id^ carried in prooemicn 
in a oar once a year. Inside the temple and with- 
out ai^ numerous stone images of sosles. People 
assemble on Sundays and other special di^l from 
niany quarters, bringing milk, sugar, and cocoa- 
nuts to worship the serpent-goddess, and for the 
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Jiving cobras. The priests keep up the report 
that within a circuit of a mile from the temple no 
snake-bite will be mortal ; and daily some sand 
from the seashore is distributed from the temple 
as a charm. The principal seat of the serpent- 
worship id Travaucore is at Manarchala in 
Kartigapalli district. The Rev. Mr. Mateer 
mentions that a family in the Cochin country 
made a household god of a cobra. It dwelt 
on their premises, and was served with daily 
offerings of food by each member of the family. 
A girl about ten years of age was bitten by it, 
and Dr. Doran approached the house just as 
she had breathed her last, and he asked them if 
they had killed the snake, but the child’s mother 
replied, ‘ Sir, if we were to kill the cobra all the 
other members of the family would die likewise.* 
At Warkkala several members of a family of 
llavars having been attacked one after another 
with leprosy, a sorcerer told them that they had 
failed to pay due homage to Naga Raja, and 
should erect a domicile for him to reside in, and 
make special offerings to pacify his wrath. A 
large quantity of rice, cocoanuts, and other pro- 
visions was accordingly offered. — Mateer' s Travan- 
corey p. 326. 

NAGAIif. Hind. Relating to a town or city, 
applied especially to the alphabet of the Sanskiit 
language, and its modifications in Hindi. Mahrati, 
etc., sometimes with deva (divine) prefixed, as 
Deva Nagati. At the present day the Hindi and 
Mahrati tongues are written in Deva Nagari 
chai’acter, the Burmese in the Pali ; the Tamil, 
Tclugu, Caiiarese, Malcalam, Bengali, Gujerati, 
Uriya, and others have each their own separate 
character. The four varieties of the Nagari 
character are the Gurmukhi, that used by the 
Dogra Rajputs, the Lundi used by mcrcjintile 
firms, and the Thakuri of the Kangra district. 
Ill 1881 the numbers speaking Mahrati were 
16,960,665; Panjabi, 14,240,884.—CW. 

NAGARI NOSE, a peak of the Nagari Hills, in 
the North Arcot district, Madras, in lat. 13® 22* 53" 
N., and long. 79® 39' 22" E., 2824 feet above the 
sea, and 50 miles inland. It is visible from the 
sea in fine weather, and is a recognised landmark. 

NAGARJUNA, a Buddhist innovator, founder 
of the Miihayana school. 

NAGARJUNA CAVE, one of the Behar caves, 
ill the neigh bourhocKl of liajagriha. The Nagar- 
jiiiia cave and Haft Khaneh or Satgarli group are 
situated in the southern arm of the hill at some 
little distance from the Brahman Girl and Milk- 
maid’s Cave. Another group is the neighbouring 
Karna Chapara and Lomas Rishi caves. See 
Architecture. 

NAGAK KOT, an ancient town in the Kangm 
district. Near it is the temple of Jwala Mukhi. 

NAGASAKI, a chief seaport town in Japan. 
Porcelain made at Ni^asaki is solid, and at the 
same time elegant. Exquisitely-worked basket 
cups of the thin porcelain are bound by a fine net- 
work of cane or young bamboo, so neatly woven 
that the meshes are imperceptible. The origin of 
this beautiful texture was, no doubt, a protection 
to the fingers of tea-drinkers ; and many arc so 
well (lone that they appear to have been painted 
on the cup. — Frere, Antipodes. 

NAGBANSI, a ruling race in Chutia Nagpur 
and in Jashpur, also styled Nagesar. Their faces 
are of an exaggemted Turanian type. The nose 


is low, scarcely rising at nil between the eye, 
very broad across the nostrils, and looks as if it 
had been there sliced off. The lips are very full 
and prominent, and the chin receding. Their 
faces generally present a Chinese flatness of 
surface ; eyes on a level with the cheeks and 
frontal bones, but straight ; complexion tawny to 
brown. The term is also applied to a race of 
cultivators known as the Kisan, but who do not 
claim to be clansmen of the Chutia Nagpur rajas, 
who are the head of the Nagbansi or Nags. These 
Kisan cultivate on the skirts of the forest. — 
Dalton's Ethn. p. 136. 

NAGINA, a town in the Bijnor district of the 
N.W. Provinces, celebrated for its manufacture of 
gun-barrels, ebony carvings, glassware, ropes, and 
matchlocks. — Imp. Gaz, 

NAGKESUR. Hind. Flower-buds of Caly- 
saccion longifolium, also of Mesua ferrea. The 
root of the Mesua ferrea tree is considered 
astringent and refrigerant.# One tola is -taken 
internally, and it is applied externally in 
cynanche. The flower-buds of C. longifolium are 
used for dyeing silk. They have the fragrance of 
violet8.-76’ei?/. Med. Top. p. 147. 

NAGODE, or Ucheyra, a State in Baghelcund. 
Like Koti, the state of Ucheyra was originally 
iiujluded as one of the feudatories of Punnah in 
the Buimud granted to raja Kishore Singh. The 
raja rendered good service during the mutinies, 
and was rewarded with the grant of a jaghir 
from the confiscated estate of Bijiragogarh. He 
also received the right of adoption. Tiie area of 
this petty state is 450 square miles, and the 
population 70,000. The revenues are Rs. 72,400. 
Nagode State is ruled by a Parihar Rajput. 

NAGPORE or Nagpur is the name of a town 
and a district in the Central Provinces, The 
Nagpur district is between lat. 20® 36' and 21® 43' 
N., and long. 78® 17' and 79® 42' E., and lies 
immediately below the great table -land of the 
Satpura range. The province lapsed to the 
British in 18.53, through the death of the raja, 
Jiaghoji Bhonsla ill., without heirs, its area is 
3786 square miles, comprising the districts of 
Nagpur, Bhandara, Chanda, Wardha, Balaghat, 
and Upper (Jodavery. Tlie aboriginal population 
were Gond, but many Hindu castes have settled 
in it for centuries, largely Mahratta Kunbi 
and their cognates, with the Dher, Chamar, 
and Mhang, and other seini-llindiiized races. 
The first rulers arc said to have been Gauli or 
Ahir chieftains, whose exploits yet live in the 
songs of tlie villagers. 'I'he historical knowledge, 
however, begins with the Ifitli century, when the 
district foimed part of the Gond kingdom of 
Deogarh. The Bhonsla raja.s of Nagpur com- 
menced in 1734, when Raghoji Bhonsla was 
noiuinated Sena Sahib Suba, or general of the 
Mahratta confederacy. Raghoji Bhonsla was the 
son of Bimbaji, the third son of Bapuji, the 
brother of Paiboji. In 17,39 and again in 1743 
he was called in to aid the Gond family, and on 
the latter occasion he remained, taking advantage 
of the difficulties in which the Pushwa found 
himself placed ; in 1744 Raghoji obtained for him- 
self a smiiiud, conferring upon him the right of 
collecting all revenue and contributions from 
Lucknow, 15itna, and Lower Bengal, including 
Behar, and vesting him with tlie solo authority to 
levy tribute from the whole territory from Berar 
15 
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to CutUok. Bold and deoisiYe in action, he WM i the xajaa of Kharoud and Kakair, were 27 in 
the perfect type of a Mahratta leader. He eaw in number, and paid an annual tribute of Ka. 
the troublea of other ata^ only an openinit for 1,28,082. In Chanda there were 18 petty Oond 
hia own ambition ; ho did not wait even for a zamindara, paying altogether a tribute of only 
pretext for plunder and invasion. Though he Rs. 420. The Gond zamindara of Deogarh were 
was unacrupuloua in hia dealings with his neigh- 14 in number, who usually paid only a trifling 
b^rs, yet he was liked and admired by nis quit-rent. Besides these there were 32 zamindara 
eeiHfttrjmen. With him occurred the great influx in the Wainganga districts, who paid a total 
of Hahrattas, which resulted in the spread of the tribute of Rs. 1,41,594, but with whom no written 
Kunbi and eo^ate Mahratta tribes over the entire engagements Vere formed, 
district. And in this there was deep policy, as The Nagpur territory and the Saugor and 
the Bhonslas would be seen holding the Nagpur Nerbadda territory have since been formed into a 
territory from the Gonds, and not subject to the separate administration under a Chief Commis- 
pnramouut power at Poona, and thus deriving a Moner, to which have been added Sumbulpur and 
position superior to that of other miliUry chiefs its dependencies. The territories under the juris- 
of the Mahratta empire, who owed their elevation diction of the Chief Commissioner are now known 
to the Peshwa, aud held their fiefs by his favour, as the Central Provinces. The principal chiefs 
Raghoji, as a leader of predatory expeditions, had, in the Central Provinces are the rajas of Bustar, 
at the time of his death in 1755, established the Kharond, and Mukrai, to all of whom the right of 
Mahratta supremacy over the country between the adoption has been conceded. The rma of Bustar 
Nerbadda and the Godavery, from the Adjunta pays an annual tribute of Ra. 4000. 'nie Kharond 
Hills eastward to the sea. He was succeeded chief pays Rs. 4500. The revenues of Bustar and 
by his eldest son Janoji, who adopted as his Kharond are respectively Rs. 25,870 and Rs. 
heir his nephew Ragkoji il., but was put aside by 29,878, and the population about 80,000 in each 
Madhoji,a brother of Janoji. Madhoji died 1788. state. 

n. then resumed, and lived till 1816. Nagpur town is large and straggling, about 7 
During hia reign he joined with Sindia ; their miles in circuit ; it is 85 miles to the north of 
united armies were overthrown at Assaye and Chanda. It is tlie headquarters of the Chief 
Argaum, and Raghoji lost nearly a third of his Cominiasioner. The Britim military cantonment 
dominions. Raghoji was succeeded by his only of Kamptee is in its neighbourhood, Nagpur is 
sou, Pursojt. This prince ^ing incapaeitated situated in an extensive plain, and is, strictly 
for government by a complication of disea-^^es, speaking, an open city. A rampart in the usual 
a regency was formed under Madhoji Bhonsla, native style, with occasional round towers, had 
better known as Appa Sahib, Pursoji’s cousin, on some former occasion beeji commenced, but 
In 1817 Puraoji died suddenly, having been had in no place l)een carried to a greater height 
muinlered, ^ as was afterwards discovei^, by than 8 feet, and i' in general less. The extent of 
Ap|M Sahib. Soon alter his successiou, Appa the. city, as defined by this unfinished rampart; is 
S^ib had made common cause with the Peshwa, scarcely 3 miles, but the suburbs, which run close 
who was then inciUng all the Mahrattas to unite up to the city waU, are not less than 7 miles in 
against the British. After an unsuccessful circumference, extending chiefly on the north and 
attempt to i^gaia hia hold of Nagpur, he fled to east sides, and not exceeding 400 yards in depth 
Hinduatan in February 1819, and he died at on the weHt and south. The language is a mixture 
Jodhpur in 1840. On the de{) 08 itioii of Appa of Hindi and Mahrati. The bulk of the popula- 
Sahib, a graudsou of Raghoji by his daughter was tion worship Siva as Mahadeva. The agriculturists 
placed in power on 26th June 1818, and in 1826 arc chiefly the Kuubi, Mahratta, Panlesi, Teli, 
he attained his majority, and was entrusted with liodlii, Mali, Barhai, and Pardlian, of whom the 
tlie administration. A treaty was made with him, Kunbi is the best and the most numerous, 
by which he ceded for ever territories to pay the NAGUNI, in the Hinduism of Rajputana, 
cost of the subsidiary force, aud assigned lauds as figure.s half-serpent, half-woinaji. The gras is 
a guarantee for the payment of the troops which the griftiii of Ilajputana. At Baiolli, the gras 
he was bound to inaintain, and which were and naguni are represented in a highly^iitiislicd 
thenceforth to be under British control. Raghoji sculpture. — Hajasthan^ ii. p. 716. 
retained the administration of affairs till his NAHAR. Arab. A river, a canal. Nahri, 
death, nth December 1853. He died without a watered land. Nalmraina or Nahniin, the Nelmra- 
son, without any heir whatever, and without any jini of the Scriptures. In Syriac, Nalirim is a 
adopted child, and it was determined to incor- pure Semitic word, signifying the country be- 
porate Nagpur State with the British ferritorics. tween the two rivers, the MeBopotamia of the 
In 1855 the surviving widows of the late raja Greeks, the Jaziiuh or island of the Arabs, and the 
adopted as their son and heir Janoji Bhonsla, a Doab of India. Mawar-uu-Nhihr is the country 
collatend relation of the raja in the female line, betw’een the Oxus and Jaxartes. 

In eonsideratioii of the loyalty of the family NAHUSHA, son of Ayus, the eldest son of 
daring the rebellion of 1857, the title of l^ja Pururavas, father of Yagati. In Hindu mythology, 
Mif^ur of^ Deor, and tlie lands of Deor in the it is said by auste.rity be acquired the dominion 
district of Satara, were conferred in perpetuity over three worlds, but lost it again through a 
Oil Janoji and his heirs, whether by blooil or want of virtuous humility. Ho touched with his 
byadc^ion. The family received pensions. The feet th(‘ great Agasiya, who cui-sed him, aud he 
zaiiiinttai'S with whom written engagements were became a serpi’iit, but was subsequently restored 
conuacted were those of Oliatisgarh, Chanda, by the influenee of Yudishthra.- 
and Deogarh or Chindwara. The Ch’liattisgarb NAI, Hi^d., sigiiilies a reed, pipe, cfc., and 
zamindars, including the raia of Bustar, with Atibaii or Aulsiiia, a bag made of the skin taken 
whom a sepiurate treaty lual been concluded, and entire off a sheep, li is a musical instrument 
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not often seen in Persia beyond the Gami-sair, 
about Bushahr. In sound, os in make, it. re- 
sembles the bagpipe ; which is expressed by its 
name, Nai ambana, or, according to the usual 
pronunciation here, Nai* amboonah. — Ouseley's 
Travels^ i. p. 241. 

NAI. Hind. Also called Napit, a barber who 
combines also surgical practice, and is a genea- 
logist. The Nai are pure in Bengal, impure in 
Bchar. In some places they have certain priestly 
functions assigned to them (originating probably 
in the importance attached to the operation of 
shaving on some occasions), and are respected 
accordingly. — Dalton^ Eilinol. ; Hindu Castes. 

NAIA TRIPUDIANS. Merr. The cobra di 
capelio snake, common in all parts of British 
India, Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula. ft is 
a {^nus of the Elapidae. There are two va- 
rieties, and its synonyms are N. atra, Cantor^ 
N. Kaonthia, Less.^ N. larvata, Cawdor, N. lut- 
03cen.s, Lour., and N. sputa trix, Hein. When 
the cobra rises in play or for amusement, 
it spreads out the skin of the neck, from which 
it gets the Spanish name of cobra di capello, in 
English the hooded-siutke. The spectacled or 
bin-ocelhite variety of the cobra has its neck, on 
the steel-brown skin, inarke<l with a white, black- 
edged or enclosing at either extremity a 
black ocellus, which is only seen when the hood 
is expanded. It is found in Southern India and 
in Burma? It grows to hj feet. The moiio- 
cellate, or ouc-mai-ked cobra, has a plain white 
ocellus, with black centre and margin, and grows 
to 4| feet in length. It is the cobra of Central 
India and Burma. The cobra is worshipped by 
all the races following Hinduism, and by nearly 
all the non-Aryan races in British India, and its 
form, as an idol, with one, three, or nine heads, 
in stone or brass, may be everywhere seen. It 
is generally represented bending over the idol of 
the lingam. The cobra soiuctimes swims out to 
sea. It is said that the poison can be combated 
by injecting potash into the veins, but, owing to 
the rapidity of the poison’s action, this, oven, if 
true, is valueless. Notwitlistaiiding this, tlie 
natives of Ceylon do not kill the cobra when 
caught, but enclose it in a mat bag with some 
boileil rice for food, and place it thus in a flowing 
stream. In Gujerat the Hindus do not kill thib 
or any other snake. See Cobra ; Niiga ; Keptile-s ; 
Seipimt. 

NAIB. Akab., Hind., Pkks. A dejmty, a 
representative. Its Arabic plural is nawab, a 
title given to tlic viceroys of the Dehli empire ; 
corruptly nabob of EuroMans. 

NAIOHA or Necha. Hind. The mouthpiece 
and drawing tube of a hookah. 

NAIDCJ, a division of the Teling Sudra race, 
the plural of Naik, an honorific term applied .to 
masters, or chiefs of tribes. 

NAIK, a chief, a military leader, a head of 
police under the Vijayanagat dynasty. A division 
of the Teling Sudros, commonly styled Naidu, as 
Lutchinana Naidu. Also the titulaiy distinction 
of the Bhil chieftains. In Cuttack tins title was 
applied to the headman of a village. In the 
south of India, some of those known as Polygars 
were so called, and many of the Naiks held lamls 
(Ml military tenure. The leader of a taiala of 
Biujatas takes the title of Kaik, in the British 
Indian army a rank equivalent to a corporal. 


In Telingana the titles more frequently met 
with are Nayakan, Nayaka, Naik, Naeker, Naidu, 
and lieddi, applied to the Balaja and the Kamavar 
tribes. These eat together, but do not intermarry. 
They are classed as Sudra Hindus originally. 
In the beginning of the 16th century, a.d. 1582, 
the great Hindu state of Vijayanagar established 
a Naik dynasty, in the person of Viswanatha 
Naik, under its protection, at Madura. Whea the 
Vijayanagar sovereignty fell, the Naik dynasty of 
Madura continued to be dominant. The founder 
of this dynasty, Viswanatha, was the son of an 
ofiicer of the king of Vijayanagar. lie established 
himself as king of Madura in 1559, and sub- 
j ugated Trichinopoly soon afterwards. The greater 
portion of the fort of Trichinopoly, and most of 
the city itself, were built in his reign. The Naiks 
ruled Trichinopoly and Madura from 1569 to 
1740. The greatest of them was the famous 
Tirumala Nayakkan, who died in 1659. His 
grandson, C'hoka Nayakkaii, removed the capitid 
of the kingdom from Madura to Trichinopoly, 
where he raised the building known as the Nawab’s 
Palace. Its last ruler, a queen, was first aided 
and then betrayed by Chanda Sahib of Tanjore. 

NAIKASHEVA or Nikashatmaja, in Hindu 
mythology, carnivorous imps descended from 
Nikasha, mother of Havana. — Dowson. 

-NAI-KUDE, a Gond tribe inliabiting the 
jungles OQ both banks of the Pain Gaiiga, 
especially in the tract between Digaras and 
Umarkher, and found about Aparawapet and as 
far as Nirmul. They have adopted the Hindu 
dress, and will not (‘at beef ; but they live by the 
chase, cut wood and grass, and are a terror to their 
neighbourhood by their depredations. 

NAIMISHA, an aranya or forest near the river 
Gumti, in which the Mahabharata was rehearsed 
by Suuti to the assembled Kishi. — Doirson. 

N AINI TAL, a sanatorium in Kainaou, in the 
outer ranges of the Himalaya, and 6409 feet 
above the bca, in iat. 29° 22' N., and long. 
79° 29' .'15" E. It has a picturesque lake, and the 
houses of the Europeans were placed on Uic slope 
of the mountain ; but on the iSth September 1881, 
two landslips overwhehued several houses, and 
about thirty-eight Europeans, civil and military 
otlicers, and soldiers. The lake is a mile long 
and 4(H) yards wide, between the points SherkU 
Daiula and ImriaKanta. It has good fish. The 
Naiiii Till valley is in the heart of the moun- 
tains, two miles long by one broad, all but 
enclosed, and mostly occupied by the beautiful 
lake, C350 feet above the level of the sea. The 
mountains, composed of igneous rocks, covered 
with slate, Umestone, and shale, with a light friable 
surface soil, are well wooded with ilex, pine, 
rhododendra, cyj[)rcs8, and ash ; at certain times 
luxuriantly carpeted with andromedas, . poten- 
tillas, violets, anemonies, and rare orchids ; and 
tower maje.stically 2000 feet over the head of the 
lake, but graduidly taper away where the water 
debouches into the plains. Geologically, the 
mountains diifer, one side made up of argilhiceous 
schists, the other of black limestone. Preo per- 
flation of air is always mainUiined throughout tJie 
valley. The greate.st length of tin; lake is 4702 
feet ; its width, at the narrowest part 792, to 1518 
at the broadest ; its depth ranges from 20 to 93 
feel ; the circumference 2 miles ; superficial area 
120 acres. — Sehlayent. Muenamara. 
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NAIN SINGH, known to geographers as 
the Pandit He was employed with Robert 
Schlagontweit, under Major Montgomerie and 
others, in the middle of the 19th century, in 
exploring the Himalaya. He was born al^ut 
>the year 1826, and was Robert Schlagentweit’s 
aasistant. After the murder of his master, he 
settled down as a schoolmaster in his native 
village. From this retirement he was called in 
the ynar l863 to become one of the staff of 
trained native explorers under the orders of 
' Colonel Montgomerie of the Trigonometrical 
Survey. In 1866 he determined the true position 
of Lhassa ; in 1867 be visited the celebrated gold 
mines of Thok Jalung ; and seven years later he 
began his most celebrated tour of all, that through 
Tibet from west to east. During this he visited 
the capital of the Dalai Lama, took numerous 
observations, and threw much fresh light on the 
question of the Sanpu river, and whether its 
lower course is the Brahmaputra or not. He 
left Leh in July 1874, and succeeded in crossing 
the Tibetan frontier, in the disguise of a I^ama 
or Buddhist priest. Passing about 15 miles to the 
north of Rudokh, he travelled nearly due east for 
a distance of more that 800 miles, over a new 
line of country, separated from the valley of 
the Tsampo, or Great River of Tibet, by an 
almost continuous range of spur mountains,, 
which treiK^s eastwards from the Gangri peaks, 
in long. 81^ £., up to the Thaugla peaks, south 
of the great Tengri Nur lake, in long. 90® 30' E. 
His road lay, throughout, over an exteusiye 
table-land ranging in height from 13,000 to 
nearly 16,000 feet above the sea-level, a region 
containing some gold fields, and numerous lakes 
and streams, and almost covered with rich 
pastures. The inhabitants are bands of nomad cs, 
who dwell in tents, and regulate tlioir movements 
by the supply of grass and water available for 
their docks and herds. The Pandit struck the 
Tengri Nur lake at its N.W. corner, and travelled 
along the northern coast of the lake — a distance 
of nearly 60 miles — to the opposite corner, 
whence he turned southwards to Lhassa. He 
had spent three months at Lhassa ou the occasion 
of his first visit, without being discovered to be a 
British employe. On the present occasion, one of 
the first men he met was a Muhnmaiadan merchant, 
whose acquaintance ho had made at Leh. Fear- 
ing that he might be betmyed, he hurried away at 
once. He followed the Tsampo (o^' Brahmaputra) 
river for a distance of 30 miles, in a portion of 
its course through Tibet about 60 miles lower 
down than the lowest which had been reached by 
previous cxplorcis, and his observations enabled 
the course of tlic river to be laid down approxi- 
mately for a farther distance of about 100 
miles, so that the part which still remains un- 
known is now materially reduced. He crossed 
the Bhutan Hills by the route from Chetang via 
Tawang into Assam, which lies nearly north and 
south on the meridian of 92®. And finally he 
brought his work to a close at the town of 
Odalguri in British territory, and, going down the 
Brahmaputra river by steamer, reached Calcutta 
on the 11th March 1876. This exploit closcil Nain 
Singh’s public career. He was awarded the lioyal 
medal by the Royal Geographical Society, and 
the Indian Government granted him a small estate, 
where he died towards the end of January 1880. 


KAINSUKH, also written Nainsook and Naina, 
sprigged muslin or other fabric. 

NAINSUKH, n vallev in Kaghan famous for 
ghi, which is quite solid, and cuts like cheese.—* 
Cleqhorn^ Pan, Rep, p. 178. 

NAIQUE, a non-commissioned rank in the 
native array equal to a coi^ral. See Naik. 

NAIR, a race on tbe Malabar coast, following 
the Hindu religion, and claimiiig to be of the 
Sudra caste. They are designated Maleala Sudras. 
The royal family of Travancore are of this race. 
The whole of the Nair race and other races there 
follow the rule of female descent, and from this 
custom results the practice that a man’s heirs are 
not his own, but his sister’s, children. The Kasia, 
the Koc’ch, and the Nair races, as also the artisans, 
the Teer or Teeycer race, and some of the Moplah 
Muhammadans of Malabar, have this custom. 
Among the Buntar in Tulava, also, a man’s pro- 
perty does not descend to his own children, but to 
those of his sister. Xiost of the people of Mala- 
bar, notwithstanding the same diversity of caste 
as in other provinces, agree in the usage of trans- 
mitting pr^erty through females only. It is the 
custom in Travancore among all the Toces except 
Ponan and the Namburi Bralinians. The Nair 
marry before they are ten years of age, but the 
husband never associates with his wife. Such a 
circumstaikce, indeed, w'ould be considered as very 
indecent. She lives in her mother’s house, or, 
after her parents’ death, with her brothers, and 
cohabits with any person that she chooses, of an 
equal or higher rank than her own. If detected 
in associating with any low man, she becomes an 
outcastc. It is no kind of reflection on a woman’s 
character to say that she has formed the closest 
intimacy with nmny persons ; ou the contrary, 
Nair women are proud of reckoning among their 
favoured lovers many Brahmans, rujas, or other 
persons of high birth. In consequence of this 
manner of propagating the species, no Nair knows 
his father, no hither knows his son, and every man 
looks upon his sister’s children ns his heirs. He, 
indeed, looks upon them with the same fondness 
that fathers in other parts of the world liave for 
their own children ; and he would bo considered 
as an unnatural monster were ho to show such 
signs of grief at the death of a child, which, from 
long cohabitation and love with its mother, ho 
might suppose to be his own, as he did at the 
death of a child of his sister. A man’s mother 
manages liis family, and after her death his eldest 
sister assumes the direction. Brothers almost 
always live under the same roof ; but if one of 
the family separate from the rest, he is always 
accoinjmnicd by his favourite sister. Even cousins, 
to the most remote degree of kindred, in the female 
Hue, generally live together in great harmony ; for 
in tliis part of the country, love, jealgusy, or dis- 
trust never can distuib the pcaco of a Nair family. 
A man’s moveable proi>erty, after his death, is 
divided equally among tne sons and daughters of 
ail Ills sisters. His land estate is managed by the 
eldest male of the family, but each individual has 
a right to a share of the iucoine. In case of tlie 
eldest mule being unable, from infirmity or inca- 
pacity, to manage the affairs of tlie family, the 
next in rank does it in the name of liis senior. 
Under these social rules it is not easy to see the 
inducement to tbe Nair to marry, Tbe Nair 
family is undivided, and by theory the ancestral 
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property is impartible, tliough it Bometimea is | been worahipp^ by the Sake. lu Hindu my tho- 
divided by coiisent. The Nair people of the Malaya > logy, Nairitta ia the regent of the south quarter ; 
and Tulava countries ore frequently educated, and a goblin ; a fakshasa. 

are good accountants. They hold many public NAISHADHA-OHARITA or Kaishadhya, a 
odices, and compete for office employments with history written by Sri Har^, of the life of Nala, 
the Brahmans. The Nairs are a good-sized, well- king of Nishadha. It is one of the six Maha* 
featured race, but rather dark. The Nairs of Kavya of the Hindu literature. See Sri Harsha. 
Malabar were formerly accustomed to duelling. NAI VEDYA. Hind. Food offered to a 
The practice was called Ankam, but hired cham- Hindu gc^ ; a meat-offering, belonging to the puja 
pions were often substituted. or worship of a Hindu deity or idol, it is offered 

Nair or Nayar is a title added to nearly all the and distributed, 
names of the race, and it is, like Mister and Esquire, NAJAB-ud-DIN MUHAMMAD UMAR was a 
assumed as a birthright by any respectable mem- native of Samarcand, but his era is not precisely 
ber of the race who has no other. The Kiriyathil, known. He wrote the Asbab-wa-Ilamatin Arabic, 
Yalta^Kaden, and At’hi-Kuruthi also assume the on the Causes, Signs, and Remedies of Disease, 
title. The Kiriyathil Nair, called also Kuruppu, A commentary of it, also in Arabic, entiUed 
Keimmal, and Menon, are the offspring of temple Sharh-ul-Asbab-wa-Ilamat, was written by Nafis- 
womcn by Brahmans. Men are not accustomed bin-Iwaz, and dedicated to Timur’s grandson, 
to cover the body above the waist ; so also females Sultan Ulugh Beg, who ruled at Samarcand from 
when in the house, but when going out they cover his early youth up to 1447, when he succeeded to 
the bosom with a piece of light white cloth, which the throne of his father Shah Rukh. A trans- 
is sometimes a costly article, having a border of lation into Persian of the Sharh-ul-Asbab was 
gold thread. They wear many ornaments, and the made by Muhammad Akbar Arzani, physician to 
hair done up in a kind of chignon on tlie left side the emperor Aurangzeb (a.d. 1658-1707), to whom 
of the head. it was dedicated, and named the Tibb-i-AkbarL 

Picart (|uote8 Oviedo as stating that the Nair NAJAFGARH, a village in Cawnpur district, 
women regard association with men to be an North-Western Provinces, in iat. 2G® 18' N., and 
iiistiluiion so holy that they believe virgins to be long. 80° 36' E. The Najafgarh jhil is a large 
secluded from paradise ; but this seems merely an straggling lake or marsh in the Gurgaon and 
excuse put forward by some one of the race who Dehli districts, lying between lat 28° 20' 30" and 
has been ashamed of this social custom. A Nair 28® 34' N., and between long. 76° 50' and 77° 4' 
writer observes that the Teyettee or Teeyeer women 30" £. Its various branches measure in ail 46 
are notoiious harlots, and become the concubines miles, and when full in October it submerges 
of strangers of any caste or religion, and this about 27,000 acres, 
without the least prejudice to their own caste or NAJD, a province of Arabia, 
any loss of esteem in society ; on the other hand, NAJRAN, a town in the north of Yemen. It 
any sucli act proved against any females of the was once iilled with Cliristians. Dzu Newas 
other castes, subjects tlie person to ex comm uni- obtained possessiou of it by treachery, and gave 
cation from caste, banishment from society, and it up to plunder. Large pits were dug iu the 
all religious advantages. The Teeyeer females of ueignbouihood, and filled with burning fuel, and 
South Malabar, however, do not, so readily as all who refused to abjure their faith, amounting 
those of the North, yield tliemsclves to this practice, to many thousands, were committed to the flames. 

Nair women of Malabar are said by Pieti-o NAKARAH. Hind. A drum, a kettle-drum. 
Pellerino (11. letter vii.) * Dc Malavaro poi solo Nakarah khanab, from Nakarah, a small brazen- 
sentii de notabile chc le loro donne uegli atti bodied drum, and Khanah, a house, is generally 
venerei per iisauza far loro recevuta, ed unb used to express an assemblage of military or field 
vci’sale, non vogliono mai soggiacere agli nomini.' musicians, whose instrumeuts are loud, harsh, and 
These Nair customs are alluded to by Van disagreeable ; long brazen trumpets, called Kar- 
Linschoteii in the IGth, Fryer in the 17th, and rena, the sounds of which may be compared to 
Buchanan and Day in the 19th century. The the braying of asses, and two Surna, in appear- 
Zanmiin of Calicut is a Nair. Among the Liin- auce not uulike clarionets, but sending forth 
boo tribe in N.K. India, near Darjiling, the boys notes such as might be expected from two dis- 
becoine the property of the fatlier on his paying cordant bagpipes without a drone. The Sitara, 
the mother a small sum of money wlien the child the Kamancheh, and other string-instruments, 
is named, and enters his father's tribe; girls produce with good voices in chamber concerts 
remain with the mother, and belong to their very soft and pleasing melody.— fhwcfe'y a* VVaw/.v. 
mother’s tribe. Among the Batta* of Sumatra, NAKATIYA, SiNOii. An ustrolc^cr. The 
the succession to the chiefshijis docs not go, in the prac tice of astrology at the present day in Ceylon, 
first instance, to the son of the deceased, but to luid the preparation of the ephemeris predicting 
the nephew, by a sister. The same rule, with the weather and other particulars of the forth- 
respect to the property in general, prevails also coming year, appears to have undergone little or 
amongst the Malays of that part of the island, no change since this custom of the inhabitants of 
and even in the neighbourhood of Fadaug.— India was described by Arrian and Stnibo. But 
TennenCs Ceylon ; yl^•. HesearcheH ; Mateer's Tra- in latter times the Bnihmaus and the Buddhists 
vancore ; Buchnnau, Mysore. b^ive superadded to that occuiiation the casting of 

NAIRIITI or Niritti, the dread earth -goddess, nativities and the composition of horoscopes for 
of whom terror and deprecation were the only individuals, from which the Sophist® desciilied by 
worship. She seems thrust by fear, rather than Arrian abstained. It is practised alike by the 
Copied, into the Vedic pantlieon, the gopin of highest and most humble castes of Singhalese and 
the Kali goddesses and IBuiwaui. A god named Buddhist, from the Vellala or agricultural aiis- 
Nuirilla, of a fierce and evil nature, is said to have tocracy to the beaters of tom-toms, who liavo 
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thus acquired the title of Nokatiya or astrologers. 
The atteudauce ou particular ceremouies, how- 
ever, called Bali, which are connected with divin*- 
ation, belongs exclusively to < the latter class. 
Amongst the Muhamma^ns of British India, 
astrology is almost unheard of, though they kee{> 
their calendar or Jantri, and the Hindu Joshi 
calculates the ephemeris. The Hindus also have 
their calendar or Panjaugam, but they all practise 
divination from books, of which the Chintamiui 
pastakam is in use in the south of India. 

NAKD. Akab., Hind. Coin. Nakdi, ready 
money. It has various combinations. 

NAKED. The practice of appearing naked is 
alluded to in Deut. xxviii. 48, in Job xxii. 6, and 
xxiv. 7, in Ezekiel xviii. 7 and Id, Matthew xxv. 

and 44, 2 Corinthians xi. 27, and James ii. 16. 
The word Arom, rendered naked in the English 
Bible, in many places has the meaning in Job i. 
21, Ecclesiastes v. 15, Micah i. 8, Amos ii. 16. In 
other places it means one who is ragged or poorly 
clad (John xxi. 7, Isaiah Iviii. 7), which does 
not indeed dUht from the familiar application of 
the word. 

NAKHIS, religious ascetic mendicants amongst 
the Hindus, who live by begging. They resemble 
the Urddha-bahu and Akas-mukhi. 

NAKHODA, from Nao, a vessel, and Khoda, 
lord and master, a ship capUiiu. 

NAKHONG-VAT or Nakou-Wat and Nakon- 
Hluaiig, two famous Buddhist temples iu Cam- 
bodia. In Cambodia serpent - worship by tire 
Buddhists reached its utmost splendour. The 
great (emple of Nakhon-Vat, wholly devoted to 
this cultus, is even in its ruins one of the noblest 
buildings in the world. First discovered in 1858 
and 1860 by M. Moubot, they have since been 
photographed by Mr. J. Thomson. It exhibits 
architecture of the utmost splendour, and of a 
style curiously resembling the Roman form of 
Doric. Six hundred feet square at the base, the 
building rises in the centre to the height of 180 
feet, while every part is covered with carvings in 
stone, generally beautiful iu design, and always 
admirably adapted to their situation. Every angle 
of the roof, every cornice, every entablature, bears 
the seven- headed serpent; and instead of the 
Greek cella, with the statue of the genius loci, 
there are courts containing tanks iu which (we are 
compelled to infer) the living serpents dwelt and 
were adored. The date of this marvellous struc- 
ture must be somewhere about the tentli century 
of our era, at all events before the fourteenth. 
When the Siamese conquered Cambodia, the cities 
of the serpent-worshippers were deserted, and 
Buddhism was established. 

NAKIR and Munkir, according to Muhamma- 
dan belief, are two angels who question the dead 
ou their interment as to their good and bad 
actions in life. 

NAKL-us-SHAlTAN, Arab., or Devil’s Date 
Palm, a dwarf -giant of palms, grows near Zanzi- 
bar. It has no trunk, but the midrib of each 
branch is as thick as a man’s thigh. Eccentric in 
foliage and froudage, it projects over the waVes 
its gracefully-curved arms, soimUimes thirty and 
forty feet long. — Black. Mag.., March 1858. 

NAKSHA-i-DILKllUSHA, by Babu Janme- 
jaya Mitra, father of Babu Rajciidt alula Mitra ; a 
list of Muhammadan poetesses. 

NAKBHATKA. Sakmk. Lunar asterisms, 


mansions of the moon, formerly 27 in number. 
In Hindu mythology, they are fabled to be 
daughters of Daksha, a son of Brahma. In Hindu 
astrology, Sherriug sa^s the Nakshatra are re- 
garded as heavenly bodies, which have great influ- 
ence on mankiiid,.not only at the time of their birth, 
but during the whole course of their life on earth. 
In astrology, that portion of a Nakshatra which is 
deemed unlucky is called Varjya, and the period 
of its duration is the Tyajya (wrongljr spelt 
Thyajuiu and Tbyagum). It is called Devi when 
it occurs at day time, and Ravi when at night. 
It is therefore an astrological element, but is 
nevertheless registered every day in the Hindu 
ephemerides, where the instant of its commence- 
ment is registered. Its mean duration is about 4 
gttddia (111. 36' European time), so that the 
beginning being known, the end may be supported, 
with sulficient acciu*acy for practical purposes, 
without actual computation. Nakshatru-Mula, a 
garland of 27 pearls, the number of the Nakshatra 
or lunar mansions. — Warren; Hind. Theat ii. 66. 

NAK8H-BANDI. Hind. A sect of the 
Muhammadan fakirs or darvesh, characterized by 
carrying a lighted lamp in one hand, and going 
about singing verses in honour of the prophet, 
etc. They derive their institution and name from 
Khaja Baha-inl-Din of Nuksh-band. See Khaja. 

NAKSll-i-RUSTUM. On cliffs near Persepolis 
are the sculptured tombs of the Acluemeiiids aud 
the monuments of the Sassaniaiis, the latter being 
carved lower down ou the same rocks. The rocks 
on which the b«is-reliefs of Naksh-i-Rustum are 
sculptured bear the name of Koh-i- Husain. 
They form the continuation of the ridge lying 
south of the valley of Kamin, and serve for a 
northern bouiulary to tlio ilistrict of Hafrek. 
They arc rugged cliffs of white and yellowish 
marble, with hardly any slope towards the plaiu. 
The more aucieut sculptures are known us royal 
tombs. These are .seven iu number, of wbich four 
are at Naksh-i-Rustum, and three in the rocks of 
Riihmat, at Tukht-i-Jiunuiikl. The former are 
supposed to contain the four Persian monai'chs 
who immediately followed Cyrus, namely, Caiii- 
bysos, Darius i., Xerxes, and Artaxerxes i. 'rho 
remaining tliree kings of the Achteiuenid iwce are 
supposed to have been interred in the three otaer 
tombs in tlie rock of Rahmat, at ’J'akht-i-Jamshid. 
Ardeshir ( Artaxerxes), a grandson of Sassan, in 
three great battles overthrew the Parthian king 
Artabaiius. Artabanus was slain, and the Arsacid 
(‘iiipire, which had lasted 47G yearn, loplaced by 
the Sassauide. Ardeshir e.aiised a bas-relief to be 
sculptured ou the rock at Nakslid-Rusturn, repre- 
senting himself ou horseback trampling on the 
prostrate figure of Artabanus, close to the portrait 
of Darius, his roputod ancestor. The inscription 
is triliter.d, iu the Pahlavi of E. ainl )V, Iran, with 
a Greek translation. His son, Shahnur i. (a.d. 
241-272), recortled his victory over tlm Rouiaus 
on the same rock, — 8hahpui' on horseback, aud 
Yalcrmij kneeling before him as a suppliant. 
SKahpur i. has also left his effigy ou the rock at 
Naksli-i-Kajab, near Perse|>olis, aud in the cuve at 
llaii-abad. Some of the monuments of Porst'pulis 
ami (»ther ancient sites iu Persia were erected by 
the Acluemeiiuui princes, — Darius, the son of 
llystaspes, aud liis successors, — and the iiiscrip* 
tiuiis on Uicm wore ki tlirce different svsteitiB of 
cuneiform writing. These were pkeed side by 
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side, and were addressed to the three chief popula- 
tions of the Persian empire. One of them is in 
the ancient Persian language, and has 40 distinct 
characters. 

The clue to the successful decipherment of the 
cuneiform inscriptions was discoTered by Grote, 
and Rawlinson followed. Naksh-i-Rustum has an 
inscription by Darius giving a list of Persian 
satrapies. There is a long inscription of Darius 
on the rock of Behistun, which was discovered by 
Sir Henry Rawlinson . — Baron C, A. De Bode*s 
Travels in Lurisian and Arahistan^ p. 97, 

NAKUH. Arab. A steep acclivity on a low 
sandstone hill, facing the coast of the Gulf of 
Suez. It is about 10 miles from Tor in Sinai, and 
is covered with coarse sand, the movement of 
which produces a hollow sound, at first like that 
of an AColiaii harp ; probably Nakus, in Arabic, a 
bell. — Jam. Ed. Journ.^ 1830, p. 74. 

NAKULA, the fourth of the Pandu princes, 
was the twin son of Madri, the second wife of 
Pandu. He was taught by Drona to train and 
manage horses, and became Master of the Horse 
of Virata. By his wife Karenu-mati, a princess 
of Cliedi, he had a son named Nir-Amitra. He is 
fableil to have been begotten by the elder of the 
Aawiiii. — Dou'son. 

NAL. Hind, Arundo donax ; also Ainphi- 
donax karka ; also a hollow reod or cane, a tube, | 
a pi]>c. The reeds used as pens or kalm, for j 
writing in the Persian character. The be.st arc | 
re<l without, white within, and hard as stone. I 
Nal also means a tulie, whence the nal-gola, a kind 
of anpiebiiBe ; a ball propelle<l by whatever force 
from a tube; a term used by the old martial poets 
of India for a warlike engine long before gun- 
powder was known in Europe. A single-barrelled 
gun is ek-nalli-ka-banduq, and do-nali-ka-banduq 
i.s a double-l>arrel. It also means a blow-pipe and 
a weaver’s shuttle. — Tod's Trtu’cls^ p. 25. 

NALA, HiNX>., is a term applied to a mountain 
stream, from Nal, a defile, indicating that the 
course of a stream always presents some inode of 
penetrating into mountainous regions. V^uJg. a 
nullah, a Avatercoui'se or stream ; often a long 
inlet from one of the great rivers, and receiving 
the drainage of the country, but not having any 
origin iii a spring or snow bed, as rivers and 
streams have ; u.sually a rivulet, a cbaniicl cut 
in the soil by rain water or watercourse; an 
.i<]ue<luot. 

NALA and Dainayanti, a story of ancient Hindu 
life, in the later Vedic perioil precedijig Brah- 
inauisin. Nala inhabited Nisbada, in the Bhil 
country, and Dainayanti was the only daughter of 
the Vidarbha, in the modern Berar, The raja of 
Jcypore claims to have sprung from the ancient 
raja Nala of romantic inomory. The story is told 
as an episode in the MahabharaU, and also in the 
Nalodaya, 8ai<i to be by Kalblasn, Being a 
ilomostic story, it i.s better fitted than battles t>o 
the Hindu genius, and is a model of beantiful 
simplicity, Danuiyanti chose Nala at her Swuyam- 
vara, and they lived happily ff)r some time,, a 
son ami 4laughtor being born to them. But Nala 
was lured on to gamble* with Pnshkara, who used 
charmed dice, uml Nala lost kingdom, wife, ami 
children, and he wandered off in want, and irt 
length forsook his wife. After various fortunes, 
he and Dainayanti again met. He had learned 
how to play with dic(‘, ami chnllengcd Pushkara, 


from yf horn he recovered all he had lost, and Nala 
waa restored to his kingdom. — Dowson. 

NALA, a monkey chief iu the senpiee of Rama. 
He built the stone bridge called Rama or Nala- 
setu, from the Peninsula to Ceylon.— Doa«son. 

NALANDA, a celebratw Buddhist vihara or 
monastery, 7 miles N. of the old capital of Raja- 
griha, and 34 miles S. of Patna. During the first 
500 years of the Christian era it was to Central 
India the depository of all true learning, from 
which it spreiM over all the other Buddhist lands. 
Hiwen Thsang was a student here for five years. 
Religion and philosophy were taught from 100 
chairs, and in his time there were 10,000 priests 
and neophytes. It was the most famous Buddhist 
monastery in all India. — Cunningham's Ancient 
Oeog. of India j p. 15; Fevgusson^ pp. 136, 137. 

NaLAYIRA PIRAPAlfTAM, 4000 stanzas by 
7 Vaishnava Alvars, or chief devotees. The last 
part, lyarpa, is said to have been written before 
the commencement of the Kali Yugam ; the third 

E art, 4900 years ago ; the other two portions at a 
iter period. No part is probably older than the 
12th century. It is sometimes called the Tamil 
Veda. The work is divided into four books.. Part 
i., Sacred Words, relates the story of Krishna’s 
childhood, and contains hymns in praise of temples. 
Part ii., called the Great Sacred Words, is chiefly 
about Vaishnava temples. Part iii. is termed 
Words of the Sacred Mouth. The divinity of 
Vishnu, l)Ow to meditate on him, a mosaage sent to 
God by a bird, duty of men to God, are some of 
the subjects. In part iii. is an invocation to 
Vishnu : ‘ Why dost thou not help me, thou, the 
Great One, my Lord, my Ambrosia, my Father, 
and my liulcr.’ Part iv. contains prayers to 
Vishnu, meditations, etc, 

NALDKUG, a fortress in the western part of 
the Hyderabad dominions, 27 miles E. from 
Sholapur. It is built on a bare knoll of green- 
stone ruck, overjooking the ravine in which the river 
Bori runs southwards, and across which a bridge 
is thrown. It is supposed to have been built prior 
to the Cbalukya rule, and to have belonged suc- 
cessively at times to the Bahmani, the Adal 
Shalii, and the Nizam iShahi dynasties, a.s now to 
the Asuf Jahi. In 1853 it was assigned for a short 
time to the British with the Raicbore Doab. 

NALLA, Anglo-Hind. A bed of a rivulet, 
or the rivulet itself, the nala of the Urdu tongue. 
The Arabo-Spaniah arroya, a word almost natural- 
ized by the Anglo-Americans, exactly corresponds 
>vith the Italian fiuiuara and the Indian nullah. 

NALLA MALLA, a chain of mountains, 
between lat. 14° 43' and 15° 14' N., long. 78° 48' 
and 78° 58' E., 10 miles broad, which separate 
the Celled Districts from the littoral tracts border- 
ing the Bay of Bengal. Twelve passes lead across 
them. Their highest points are situated between 
Cummiun, in the Cuddapah district, and Amrabad, 
a Hyderabad town iiortli of the Kistna, and vary 
in height from 2000 to 3055 feet above the level 
of the sea. Saiulstono breccia is seen in all parts 
of the Nalla Mai la mountains at various depths 
from the surface. In one instance, at a deptn of 
50 feet, the upj)er strata being sandstone, clay- 
slate, and slaty limestone. A stratum of breccia 
is 2 feet iu thickness, and immediately above it 
lies a stratum of piidding-stoue, composed of 
quarU and horiistono pebbles, cemented by cal- 
careous clay and grains of sand. It is thought 
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likely that Uiie stratum \vould be found product* 
ive in diamonds, and that the gems found at 
present in the bea of the Kistna are waslmd down 
from these, their native beds, daring the rainy 
season. 

At Bansganapilly, about 12 miles west of Nan- 
dial the breoda is found under a compact sand- 
stone rock, differing in no respect from that 
which IB found in other parts of the main range. 
It is composed of a beautiful mixture of red and 
yellow jasper, quartz, chalcedony, and hornstone 
of various colours, cemented together by a quartz 
paste. It passes into a pudding-stone composed 
of roundea pebbles, of q^uartz hornstone, etc. 
The miners sift and examine the old rubbish of 
the mines, from an opinion whidi prevails among 
them, and which is mso common to the searchers 
for diamonds in Hindustan, and to those on tiie 
banks of the Kistna, at Parteala, Malavelly, etc., 
viz. that the diamond is always growing, and 
that the chips and small pieces rejected by former 
searchers actually increase in size, and in process 
of time become large diamonds. The only rook of 
this formation in which the diamond is found is 
the BandB|one breccia. 

The wild races occupying the hills are the 
Chenchuar and Yanadi, but the ruins of extensive 
fortifications, stone wells, pagodas, the Purvut 
pagoda called Sri Sailam, with tanks and smal] 
fortresses, show that the range was formerly 
largely occupied. It is now very iickly, and wild 
beasts infest the j angles. The inner valleys contain 
a large number of lakes, or, as they are^ termed, 
Lankas. All these lankasur lakes are cdnuected 
with fabulous tales. There are five plateaux on 
these hills. The higliest peak is Qundla Hrah- 
meshwaram, 8066 feet above sea-level, said to 
have been the seat of the great Muni (Saint) 
Jamadagni. The four principal passes are the 
Nandikanaroa, Jotikanama, Mantralamakanama, 
and Kortikanama. 

NALODAYA, the rise of Nala, a poem sup- 
posed to be by Kalidasa ; it relates the story of 
king Nula and his wife Damayauti,— Z). 

NAL-SAHIB. Himo. (Lit Mr. Horse-shoe.) 
An klam or standard of Muhammadans; a man 
who, in the Mdiairam festival, runs as fast as he 
can, carrying a horse-shoe standard, typical of 
the horse of Husain. 

KAMA. Hind. A name; applied to the 
marks which Uio sects of Hindus place on their 
foreheads. The term is usually applied to the 
trident-shaped mark which the Yaishnava sect 
place on Hieir foreheads. The Yaislmava sect 
ngivo perpendicular lines, with or without a dot 
or circle between them, or have a chakra or discus, 
or a triangle, shield cone, heart-shaped, or any 
similar form having its apex pointed downwards. 
It is called Tiruuama or holy name. It is a 
representation of the trident of Yisbiiu, closely 
I'esembling the Hebrew character 8hin. It con- 
sists of three perpendicular lines, the central one 
red, the other two white. The name is given 
also to the white clay used for making the marks. 
The uamam mark of the Ramanuja sect consists 
of two perpendicular white lines, drawn from 
each root of the hair to the commencement of the 
eyebrow, and connected by a transverse streak 
across the root of the nose. In the centre is a 
perpendicular streak of red, made with red 
sauders or with roli, a preparation of turmeric 
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and lime. They have also patches of Qapi chandana, 
with a central red streak on the breast and each 
upper arm. The marks are supposed to represent 
the Sankh (shell), Chakra (discus), Qada fclub)^ 
and Padma (lotus). 

The Saiva sectarian marks are white liorizontal 
lines, two or more, with or without a dot below 
or above the lines, or on the middle line, or with 
or without the oval or half oval, also by a triangle 
or any other pointed or arched form having its 
apex or convex ends upward. — Birdwood's Arts ; 
Wilson. 

NAMADUS, of Ptolemy, the Nerbadda river. 

NAMAKARANA, Sansk., from Kama, a 
name, and Kree, to make, a Hindu ceremony of 
naming a child. On the 11th day, Punyajia- 
vadianam, or the purification rite for tbe mother 
and house, is performed. It is then that the'child , 
receives its name, — that of some one of its grand 
or great-grand parents, — by the father writmg it 
three times, witn a golden ring, iu unhusked rice, 
spread on a plate. This is the Namakaranam, 
and is followea by the guests bestowing blessings 
on the young one as they scatter rice, coloured 
with turmeric, over it and the mother, who are 
seated in the midst of the assembly. The father 
then distributes money to the poor, and entertains 
relatives and friends. On this night, for the first 
time,, the child is put into the cradle by the 
female guests, some of whom sing religious songs, 
while others rock the little one, and at the close 
the assembly are dismissed, after being presented 
with betel-nut, plantains, and boiled pigeon-pea, 
Oajanus Indicus. The Namakarana may be on the 
10th, 11th, 12th, or lOlst day. 

NAMAK DALLA. Hind. A salt of soda, a 
natron salt from the waters of the lake of Lonar. 
It is used in dyeing, in medicine, and the arts. 

KAMA KIkTANA. In the Hindu religion, 
the constant repetition of any of the names of 
the deity. 

NAMA SIYAYA. Sansk. Salutation to 
Siva 1 is the five-lettered mantra or mystic prayer 
of the Saiva sect of Hindus. Namaskara is a 
respectful Hindu salutation to an idol or a 
Brahman. See Salutation. 

NAMAZ. Hind., Pers. Prayer. The Muham- 
madan prayer time occurs five times daily. The 
Koran mentions four periods of prayer in Surat- 
ur-Rum (xxx. 17), viz. glorify God when it is 
evening (masa), and at morning (subh), and to 
him be praise in the heavens and iu the earth ; 
and at afternoon (ashr), and at noontide (zuhr) ; 
but masa is recognised as including sunset and 
after sunset. It is preceded by ablution (wazu), 
and summoned to by the Azan and Iqamat. 
Amongst the Muhamcnadatis in India there are 
recognised — 

Faiar-ki-namsz, morning prayer. 

Zuiiar-ki-namaz, niid-duy prayer. 

Aaar-ki-namaa, afternoon prayer. 

Afagbrib-ki-namaz, sunset prayer. 

Aysba-ki-nainaz, evening prayer. 

Kamaz ishracj, at 7.30 a.m* 

Numnz chaaht, at 9 A.M. 

Namaz tahajjour, after 12 F.M. 

Kamaz taraweeh. after 8 A.M., a particular form of 
prayer not of divine command. 

Naroas4-jaaaza, the funeral service. 

Namaz gah or Eedgah, place of public prayer. 

In order to catch a blessing from heaven, at 
the close of the whole set, of their prayers, they 
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raise their hands, offer up their (manajat) nup- places it contains garnets in hornblende, and a 
plications, and draw the hands over their face m CTeonstone which possesses the characters of 
order to transfer it to every part of their body, felspar, and is composed of the same constituents; 
The prayers of Muhammadans are a ritual that the latter compound seemed to prevail particii- 
hmst be said in the Arabic, and admit of no larly *in the lower country. The sand in the 
change or variety. nnllas and .in some part of the road was mostly an 

‘Tftdnbamihnatdadlm, aggrcRate of wnall gamets aod hornblende. 

Dar bahr-i-flkr uftadim, NAMDAH. HiND., PerS.. A thick felt used 

Chun (lar namaz iitadlm, by the nomade races of Persia and Afghanistan 

Kuwat amad ftnderim.* for their tents; hence the term nomade. The 

— Fi/fe, Caihai/y ii. p. 499. Namdah and the Pankhi felts arc also largely 
NAMBUDARI, commonly pronounced and used as a sleeping rug, blankets, and for carpeting, 
written Namburi. Maleal., Tam. A Brahman Sec Nammad. 

tribe of Malabar who make liigh claims to sane- NAMES of European Christians, of the Rajputs, 
tity, look down on all other Bmhinans, and are Mahrattas, and Brahmans of India, and of the 
regarded by the other castes almost ns sacred. Chinese, arc hereditary. Those of the l^njpats 
They are said, however, to be descendants from a are. however, so diffused as to be almost iui|)oss* 
fisher race. According to the legend of the Hindus, ible to apply except in the most general way, for 
the country of Kerala, which includes Malabar every one of this race knows whether he is of a 
aiii| Canara, was (together with the Konkan) Puar, a Chauhan, a liahtor, Grahilot, Knchwaha, 
miraculously gained from the sea by Parasu Rama, Yadu, Pramara, Parihara, or Chalukya family, 
the conqueror of the Kshatriya, and as miracul- In the south of India, Brahmans liave confined 
ously peopled by him with Brahmans who emi- themselves to intellectual employments, and every 
grated into this province, and introiluced their one knows the got or family to which he belongs ; 
religion amongst the inhabitants. The province and among the Mahrattas, the Bhonsla, Gaekwar, 
was divided by them into 64 districts, winch were Holknr, and Sindia are well-known patronymics, 
governed by an ecclesiastical senate presided over In China, the family names are only a little over 
by a Brahman every three, years. But on the 400, but they arc carefully remembered, because 
arrival of the Portuguese in 1498, they found a that race are strictly exogamic, and do not marry 
Hindu ruler, designated Zamorin, ruling over one women with their own family names. In all 
of the most important of the principalities into races, whether or not possessing family names, 
which the country had been divided in the 9th there arc personal names applicable to the in- 
century. Kerala is also called Parasu Ram dividual. Captain R. C. Temple has given notices 
Kslictrom, and is a long narrow strip of country of over 4000 names of the people of India, and 
stretching from Cape Comorin to Gokurnom. they are largely those of their deities, and animals 
Of this, the tract of country below the ghats, and plants familiar to them, 
from the river Caujarote pooya, the original The habit of distinguisliing families by epithets 
southern boundary of Canara, to Travancorc, derived from objecte in the animal or vegetable 
inclusive, is now called Malealam or the Malabar creation, has prevailed in every land, and many a 
coast Kerala, from about d.c. 68 to a.d. 352, name, which receives our homage from blending 
was ruled by 37 Pcrumal or viceroys from the phonetic dignity with historical recollections, 
Chera or Salem rulers, and after them by the traces ito origin to some humble and often ludi- 
aoccstors of the present nominal raia. crons incident, as that watchword of chivalry, 

None of them reside in South Travancorc, Plantagenet, derived from the lowly broom. The 
which is only visited by them from time to time, names of animals, plants, and thin^ inanimate 
for the celebration of religious festivals and cere- all furnish symbolic appellations. In Scripture 
monies for the kings and temples. They are we have the fly, the bee, the ram, to describe the 
large landed proprietors, and to preserve their princes of Egypt, Assyria, and Macedonia, 
properties intact, it is usual only for the eldest Ainonrat the ancient as well as the present races 
son of a family to marry ; the younger sons in Inma, we have the snake, the horse, the 
associate with the Nair women, and their daughters monkey, the fox, the tortoise, the wolf, the boar, 
often remain unmarried. The landlords arc the nag or snake race being the Takshak, the 
designated Janami in the Malealam country, and rhinoceros, the tiger. 

their numbers are greatest in the fastnesses of the Before Islamism had thoroughly taken root 
mountains. amongst tlie Turks, it was by no means uncommon 

A Namburi Brahman of Malabar is always the to designate grave and distinguished personages 
Rawaf or chief priest of tiie temple of Badarinath by the names of animals. Boghra, or more 
in the Mana pass of the Himalaya. When the properly Bokra or Bokhra, means in Eastern 
Namburi Brahman women are guilty of connec- Turkish a male camel. The Gurgiani tribe of the 
tion with inferior castes, they are often sold by Brahui take their titie from Gurg, the Persian for 
their r^tives, and chiefly to the Muhammadan a wolf ; the Numri or Lumri tribe from the.fo.x ; 
Mapilla. Under the terms head-price and breast- and Landgha, wolf, also mves its name. Among 

{ >ric^, the princes of Malabar, in mnting certain the Rajput clans are the Kahtor or the spine, the 
ands to the Christians in a.d. Slo, allowed them Kachwaha and Sessodia from the tortoise and 
the revenues derived from the sale of males and hare. In India, the names of Muhammadan men 
females for serious oaste offences, tynmetioe which are usually associated with some attribute of the 
the Namburi oontinne.— Afafaer's TVavancore. Almighty, or with the name of some reverenced 

KAMCUL, near Salem, a fortified detached person, 
hill with a large town at the foot. The Among Muhammadan men's names are Abbes, 
hill la steep but not bi^ ; its rooks are syenitic, in atem of countenance ; Abd-u-Raliman, servant of 
whioh wh& quarts and felspar prevail. In some the merciful ; Abubakr, faUier of the maiden 
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(Aynsha) ; Choiigiz, from Zia in Mogliul, gr(*at, Ilindit deities, as Kama, Kistna, Ranga, Narain, 
gis or gliis, the superlative— Zingis is applied to with the added title Swami. 

tlio ocean; Eldoz means star; Fazil, excollent: Muhammadan ladies have evinced a wish to 

Gbalib, overcoming ; Haidar, liirsuma, Asad, and" associate their names with inhabited places, and 
Lais, all mean lion ; Hamd, part of an Arabic there is many a Begum Pot in India. The names 
verb, meaning he did praise — from this all the also of distinguished ofllcers of the Indian Govem- 
names Ahmad and Hamid, the most praised, the nient have been given to towns and hamlets, 
same, Mfdunud and Muhammad, praiHC<l ; llasliiin, Malcolm Pet, a small village on the Mahabalos* 
a breaker, from Haslini, he broke ; Hasan, beauti- war Hills, recalls the Sir John Malcolm who was 
fill; Husain, a little beauty ; J afar, a little stream; Governor of Bombay in 1828. Another Pet or 
Kasim, divided; Malik, master; Oboid is the Petta or town is named in Mysore after Mr. I i. B. 
diminutive of A l)d, servant. The titles Sultan, Bowring, a former Chief Commissioner. Colonel 
KImn/and Agha Sulbin are of fre,<pient occur- Dalton, almost a model commissioner amongst 
rcnco. Tahir, Anan., pure. The Tahir dynasty wild tribes, gave his name to the headquarters of 
became independent in the Jld century of the Palamau, a subdivision in the chief district of the 
Hijira. The founder was ambidexter, and styled S.W. Agency. Sir Herbert Edwardes, as well os 
Zu-l-yamanin, possessor of two right hands, that of the heir of Ranjit Singh, survive in the 
Takin or Taqiiin in Turki, a warrior, ns Alnctgin, district of Bannii, at a place known variously os 
whoso slave Sabaktogin was father of Mahmud ; Edwnrdesabad and Dhulip-nagar. The fort there 
Tayib, good, delicate ; Tognil, Tituki, a falcon. is associated with the maharaja, and the bazar 
Among Muhammadan ladies* names are Ak Be- with the accomplished soldier-civilian, who could 
gum, whitelady; Amina, mother of Mahomed, means win a battle with raw levies, write a good 
tranquillity ; Fakhr-un-Nissa, glory of women, despatch, and sketch an oriental landscape. The 
Akbar's mother’s titular name was Hjizrat Mariam- market-place at Etnh, N.W. Provinces, com- 
Maknni, Hnmida Bana Begum. Khanum for a memoratea the name and services of Mr. F. 0. 
Moghul lady, and Boguin, a Turki lady, are the May no. The first Political Agent in Coorg 
feminines of Khan and Beg ; Mahomed’s wives changed the name of a place from Kushalnagara 
were Khadija, Fatima, Ayasha, Asya, Miriam or to Fraser Pet. Some enterprising gentlemen, 
Mary, Hind or Ilinda, Zainab, Maiiiiana, Safiya. named the four Morell brothers, converted a 
Niir Banu, lady of light; Nur Mahal, light of the jungly tract on the edge of the Sunderbans into 
palace; Mihr, the sun; Rakya, enchantment; a rice-growing plain, dotted with thriving villages, 
Shahar, the moon; Zainab, ornament, the Zen- on the bank of a noble river, and the T>ort is now 
obiaof the Europe^ins ; Zobcida, wife of liarun-u- known, locally and officially, as Morollganj. Sir 
Rashid ; Zohra, the blooming, a name of Venus. R. Montgomery, Lieutenant - Governor of the 
Timur got his name in an unusual manner. He Panjab and a member of the Indian Council, has 
was born 26th Shaban A.ii. 736 (7th May a.d. a district named after him, with its administrative 
1336), at a small village 40 miles to the south of headquarters. It is usual with Muhammadans to 
Sainarcand in TCesh, a province of Independent apply some rhyming alliteration to their famous 
Tartary. He says that his father relatoil to him cities, and they add the words Dar-ul-Karar to 
the following circumstances connected with his Kandahar, and Farkhunda banyad to Hyderabad, 
name. ‘Soon after your birth, I took your A tribe in India give daily names. If born on 

virtuous mother to pay our respects to the cele- Sunday, the child is called Adya ; on Monday, 

brated saint, Shaikh Shams-ud-Din. When we Somburu; on Tuesday, Mangada ; on Wednesday, 
entered his apartment he was reading aloud the Budu ; on Thursday, Lakya ; on Friday, Sukku ; 
67th chapter of the Koran, and was repeating and on Saturday, j^uya. These names of the 
this verse, “ Are you sure that He whodwelletli in days of the week are the same as those among the 
heaven will not cause the earth to swallow you Telugu and Uriya people, — Telugu Adivaram, 

up, and behold it shall shake (tamuru).” The Somavarom, Mangalavaram, Buduvaram, Laks- 

Suaikh then stopped, and Mid, We have named manavaram, Sukravaram, and Sanivaram. Hindu 
your son Timur. * There is a legend that his women will not pronounce their liusband’s names, 
mother was with child before her marriage, and a Muhammadan will not summon his wife 
and that she said to her father that while she by her name. The Japanese wife calls her hue- 
was lying on her couch, a sunbeam covered her band Tei-shiu (Tci-shi), meaning master, 
with a mantle of light, and at the same time In Behar, amongst fdl castes of Hindus, when a 
seemed affectionately to caress her. man’s elder children die, he gives to subsequent 

Amongst the servant and haram women of the offspring names signifying something unpleasant, 
Muhammadans, the usual names relate to some and bores the septa of their nosea 
personal or mental peculiarity, as Jamila, Kali, In Sumatra, the father in many parts of the 
Kek-Kadam, Rabat Afza, Dil Aram ; or the name countiy, particularly in Passumma, is distinfl^ished 
of some flower is given, as Ohambeli^ Nargis, by the name of his first child, as Pa-Lamn, Pa- 
Gulab, Yasmln. Rindu (Pa forbapoa«,signifying the father of), and 

Names of Hindus of the present day in the loses, in this acquired, his own proper name, 
south of India are often those of some deity, of They have adopt^ this from the Arabs, wlio 
some beast, of some devout man, or relate to the speak of a man and wife as the father and mother, 
complexion. Those of their wives are of some — Dowson's Ancient India; Elphimtone^n History 
goddess, or of some flowering plant. of India ; Captain Temple. 

Amongst the Hindus of Madras, names oomiaon NAMI, a root of the form of a large potato, 
to men and women are Adakalam, Arokeum, which gi;ows in Mindoro, cultivated also in Timor 
Cbintadri, Chittarsy, Kasi, K^pu, Manikom, and in the Moluccas. It is said to be the manioc 
Parenjody, Pollyam, Ruthuum, Tmsi, Tonyasam. or cassava of South America. 

Many of the Hindu men’s names are those of KAM«NAM. Malay. An aoid apple-liko fruit 
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NANAK. 


vertB coutmuod to kad a peaceful meditative life^ 
abaorbed in the study of their sacred book, the 
Grant h, which contained all the recorded dolman 
vT * . « , „ founder. They gnidually spread over 

NAMOONE-KULE, a mountain near Badulla in other parts of India, and a college of them ox- 
Ceylon, nearly 7000 feet high. isted so far south as Patna. But in the beginning 

NAM-PHRIK, a sauce used by all ckuMes in of the 17th century, Govind Singh, the tenth 
Siam ; it is prepared by bruising a quantitr of guru, gave a new characU^r to this religious coin- 
red pepper in a mortar, to which are ^ded kapi munity. He wns a man of a naturally warlike 
(paste of shrimps or prawns), black pepper, spirit and ambitious views, and, Airsting to bi? 
garlic, and onions. llieBe being thorougUy revenged for domestic wrongs, soon converted 
niixcd, a small quantity of brine and citroii juice the hitherto contemplative Sikhs into a hand of 
is added. Ginger, tamarinds, and gourd seeds warriors. Thesewere the men who a century after- 
are also employed. The nam-phrik is a most wards formed the flower of Kanjit Singh'b army, 
appetite-exciting condiment. — Bownng's Siam^ i. and who presented so formidable an array against 
p. 108. the British on the different battlefields during 

NAMRUD. 9 miles from Baghdad is the small the Sutlej and Pan jab campaigns. Nanak’.s bio- 
Akarkouf; the ground around the ruined pile is graphical history is contained in the Janain-Sakhi. 
called Tall Namrud by the Arabs, and by the Stories of his miraculous gifts are still current ; 
Turks Namrud Tapassi. Both these terms mean the tree where ho lay concealed, the shops where 
the hill, not the tower, of Nimrud ; and the term he used to trade, the weights which he used, are 
Akarkouf or A^rgouf, given by the Arabs, is still shown ; travellers at Hasan Abdul may look 
intended to signify the ground oily around it. on the impression of a hand in marble religiously 
NAMSANG, a rude pagan tribe on the hills of believed to be hie. Of his real goodness, of the 
Assam, on the eastern frontier of the Bfikir and purity of his motives, of the excellence of his life, 
Cachar. See Naga. and of the moral effect of his teaching, there can 

NAMZAD BAZl. Pers., Pusiitu. An Afghan be no question. Nanak’s view of the omni- 
custoin of allowing an engaged couple to see each presence of the Deity has been told in pointed 
other. terms. The Sikh refonner was reproved at 

NAN, a dependency of Siam, N.E. of Bankok. Hccca by zealous Muhammadans for daring to 
Its capital is in a fertile valley. Lu, one of the turn his feet towards the Kaba or sanctuary 
Iaos tribes, were often at war ^Yith Nan. where God is. ‘Turn them if you can,’ was the 

NANA FARNAVIS, a distinguished civil immediate answer, ‘ where God is not.’ He died 
administrator of the Mahrattas, as Karkim of the a.d. 1539. 

Peshwa Madhu Rao, from 1759 till his death on Of the distinguishing features of their respective 
l*3th March 1800. He was present at the battle teachers, it may be said that Nanak disengaged 
of Paniput, but was amongst the first of the his little society of worshippers from Hindu 
fugitives from the field. See Bail Rao. idolatry and Muhammadan superstition, an<I 

NANA ISHTAR of the Chaldees, the planet placed them free on a broad basis of religious and 
Venus, the Phoenician Astarte, the Hebrew moral purity. Umar Das preserved the infant 
Ashtorcth in Babylonia, called Nana. She had community from declining into a sect of quictists 
many appellations, was seemingly the Nansea of ' and ascetics. Arjun gave his increasing followers 
Maccabees, i. 13-16, and the Nani of the modern a written rule of conduct and a civil organization. 
Syrians. Har Govind added the use of arms and a military 

NANAK, the founder of the Sikh religion, is system, and Govind Singh bestowed upon them 
often styled Nanak Shah by the Sikh historians, a distinct political existence, and inspired them 
who likewise designate him Baba Nanak, also Nanak with the desire of being socially free and nation- 
Narinkar^ or Nanak the Oranipoteut. Nanak ally independent. 

was a Hindu of the Kshatriya caste and Bedi Anrad, the second guru, wrote some of the 
tribe. Ho was born A.D. 1469, at the small village sacred books. He died a.d. 1562, followed by 
of Talwandi (since become a town, and now called Umar Das, who died 1674. 

Rayaput), on the banks of the Beas, in the dis- j The fourth guru, Ram Dos, founded Amritsar, 
irict of Bhatti and province of I^ahore. He was A piece of land was presented by Akbar to Ram 
son of a grain factor at Talwandi, but in early Das, within which a pool or reservoir was dug, 
life he deserted the humble shop of his father to since well known as Amritsar, or the Pool of 
seek, in study and retirement, a more genial Immortality; but the temples and the surrounding 
occupation for a naturally reflective mind. The huts were at first named Ram-Das-pur, from its 
tenets of the Hindu and Muhammadan of that founder. Ariun, his son and successor, was the 
day alike dissatisfied him ; and, after prolonged first who really understood the pure doctrines of 
travel in search of truth, he returned to iiis family Nanak, and mi^e Amritsar the seat of his followers, 
and passed his life in calling upon men to worship This Arjun was the fifth guru of the Sikhs, was 
the one invisible God, to live virtuously, and to born a,d. 1653. He compiled the Adi Grant’h 
bp tolerant to the failings of others. He began in the Gurmukhi dialect. He died a prisoner at 
to teach a.d. 1490. For the gross polytheism of Lahore, 1606. 

Hindu mythology, he substituted what may be Har Govind, son of Arjun, the sixth guru of 
defined a high pbilosopbic deism, and suceeeded the Sikhs, was the first of them who became a 
in eolleeting together a large body of followers, military leatlcr, os well as spiritual teacher. This 
whom he called Sikh or disciples; and these he impulw effectually remove the Sikhs from the 
organist under a theocratic form of polity, being possibility of becoming ascetic monks or niendi- 
hiniKlf recognised as their guru or teacher* For i cauUi. He became a follower^ of the emperor 
many years this rapidiy^inoreasing body oi oou- * Jahangir. After a tumultuous life, during which 
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of the Malay Peninsula, growing on a small tree. 
— M‘Arair, p. 63. 

NAMO-NAMA, Sansk.VMahr. A respectful 
salutation to Brahmans. 



NANAK. 


NANA liAO. 


be was offct*n engngcd in repulsing attacks made 
upon him, be died at Keritpur on the Sutlej in 
A.D. 1645. 

The ninth guru, Tegh Bahadur, was beheaded 
at DehJi in 1675. 

Govind, son of Tcgh Bahadur, was the tenth 

S iru of the Sikhs. lie introduced the Khalsa. 

e was born a.d. 1662, and was killed in his 48th 
year by two Fathans, in 1708, at Nander, on the 
left bank of the Godavery. A Sikh college is 
still kept up there. He remodelled the Sikh 
government. He composed the Grant’h in the 
Gurmukhi dialect, instituted the Singh initiations, 
and took service with the imperialists 

Banda, a Byragi ascetic, succeeded Govind 
as the guru of tne Sikhs; he was a gloomy 
man, and in 1715 was tortured to death at 
Debit, in the reign of Ferokhsir, son of Bahadur 
Shah. After which the direction of the Sikhs 
passed to the Akali and the confederate Jat 
sirdars. In 1764, they occupied Lahore, and 
from 1797 to 1839 were ruled by Ranjit Sin^h. 
Between 1708 and 1774, the country became In- 
fested by predatory bands, when Nan Singh 
extended bis rule, and die<l in 1792. The most 
famed of the Sikhs, however, was Ranjit Singh, 
born 1780, who in 1805 established the Lahore 
independency ; but the Sikh government, after 
his death, became torn by internal convulsions, 
was checked by Lord Hardinge, and finally closed 
in the time of Lord Dalhousie. 

Of the Sikh religionists, the highest class are 
the Bedi. Like the Syud race, who claim a 
priority over all Muhammadans as being lineal 
descendants of Mahomed, a section of the Bedi 
rank first among the Sikh as being descended 
from Nanak, the founder of their sect. They are 
to be found in all parts of the Panjab : in the 
districts lying at the base of the Kangra Hills, at 
Gujran walla in the middle of the Rechna Doab, 
at Gogaira on the Ravi, and at Shahpur on the 
Jheluin, and a few at Rawal Pindi. They are also 
occasionally to be met with to the south of the 
Sutlej. But their home and stronghold is at a 
town named after their founder, Derah Balese 
Nanak, on the Ravi, near Buttalla. 

But there are Bedi still of that original tribe 
who are not descendants of the Guru, nor, indeed, 
Sikhs at all. The crime of intanticide among the 
descendants of Nanak has been so notorious, that 
a Bedi was generally known by the opprobrious 
title of Kori Mar, or daughter-slayer. With these 
men, pride, and pride alone, prompted to the 
crime. The fear of poverty arising from marriage 
expenditure would have little weight with them, 
as, unlike the impoverished Rajputs, they were 
generally men of wealth and affiuence. They 
held fertile jaghirs, and their priestly coffers were 
well filled with the offerings and dues of their 
moe. But in defence of the unnatural custom, 
which they did not attempt to deny, they, like 
the Rajput races, were ready with a traditionary 
obligation laid upon them by an indignant ances* 
tor. The story given by Major Herbert Edwardes 
is that when a bridegroom and bis party were 
deputing, the two sons of Dharm Chand accom- 
panied them to give them rooksat. The weather 
was hot, the party out of temper, and they took 
a malicious pleasure in taking the young Bedi 
farther than etiouette required When the lads 
returned home lootaore, Dharm Chand aaked if 


the Khutra had not bid them to turn back sooner. 
The boys said *No ; ’ and it was then that the old 
mail, indignant at nil the insults which the bridal 
of his daughter had brought down upon him from 
an inferior class, laid the inhuman injunction on his 
descendants that in future * no Becli should let a 
daughter live.’ The boys were horror-stricken nt 
so unnatural a law, and with clasped bands repre- 
sented to their father that to take the life of a 
child was one of the greatest sins in the Shastms. 
But Dharm Chand replied, ‘that if the Bedi 
remained true to their faitli, and abstained from 
lies aud^ strong drink, Providence woiiM reward 
them with none but male children, bat at any 
rate let the burden of the crime be upon his neck, 
and no one else’s.* And from that time forth 
Dharm Chand’s head fell forward upon his chest, 
and he evermore walked as one who boro an 
awful weight upon his shoulders. With con- 
sciences thus relieved, the race of Bedi continued 
for «300 years to murder their infant daughters ; 
and if any Bedi, out of natural feeling, preserved 
a girl, he was excommunicated by the rest, and 
treated as a common sweeper. 

In 1794, a religious war was proclaimed against 
the Muhammadans of Malcr Kotla by the Bedi 
•Sahib Singh, the lineal descendant of NanaL This 
man, who was half-fanatic aqd half-iinpostor, 
itiHamed the Sikhs against the cow-killcra of 
Maler Kotla, and a great many Sikh sirdars joined 
him. The nawab and his troops were defeated 
in a pitched battle, and compelled to floe to the 
capital, where they were closely besieged by the 
fanatical Bedi. His ally of Patiala sent trooi>8 
to help him, and the Bedi was induced to withdraw 
across the Sutlej by the offer of a sum of money 
by the Patiala raja. — MacGregor's SiUts, I p. 44 ; 
Major H» Edwardes^ Jalandhar Report ; Browne's 
Indian Infanticide^ p. 115; Hist, of the Panjah, 
i. p. 79. 

N ANAK SHAHI, a sect of religious devotees, 
followers of Nanak. The Nanak Shahi are classecl 
under seven distinctions, all recognising Nanak as 
their primitive instructor, and all professing to 
follow his doctrines, but separated from each 
other by variations of practice, or by a distinct 
and peculiar teacher, in the west of the Penin- 
sula, they are a low order of mendicants. About 
Benares they wear the ochrey red or gerna vastra 
cloth ; they do not marry, but have no Naga or 
naked mendicants like the Udasi; their sacred 
book is the Grant’h of Nanak, but they will par- 
take of food in the houses of all Hindus. Other 
followers of Nanak are the Udasi, the Nirmali, 
the Nagis Ganj Bakhshi, Ram Bayi, Sutra Shahi, 
and Govind Singhi. 

NANAK-SHAHI, a rupee coin of the Sikh 
State ; it had a pipai leaf on one sida 
NANA RAO, or the Nana Sahib of Bithur, 
an adopted son of Baji Rao, the last Mahratta 
Peshwa. His name was Dandhu Punt. He was 
infamous for his cruel outrages at Cawnpur in 
1857 gainst helpless men, women, and children. 
He joined early in the revolt of 1857-58. The 
three most notorious and distinguished characters 
among the rebels in 1867 were Tantia Topi, once 
a shroff in the Oudh baser, and subsequently 
servant of Nana Rao at Bithur; Jwalla Pershim, 
^e Kottral of Cawnpur, subsequently commander- 
in-chief of Nana Ra^s army ; and Khan Bahadur 
Khan of BoreUly, an old servant and pensioner of 



N AN A W ATI . N ANDIN A DOMESTIC A. 

iV^tv UnCmh Goviirnn^ent, an(i long the RuccesRful crouching, in front of Saiva temples, the head 
Icaacv of revolt in l\is difttrict,— all three were turned towards the Rinall door of the ahrlne, or 
hnng(Ml Mummu Khan, a low menial whom the towards a lingam. Nandi is also called Salanka- 
passions of the Begum of Imcknow raised fromjyana; also Nandi-deha and Tandava-talika ; also 
the. kennel to power, was transported to the j Basavi and Uialmba. The sacred bull of Mahadeva 
Andamans. Ilia paramour and her son Brijis or Siva by some is described as the emblem Of 
Kadr, who claimed th<‘ throne of Oiulh, went to justice. In the Institutes of Menu, ch. 8, vol. 16, 
Katm uidu under the care of the Ncnalcse, where the divine form of justice is represented ns 
the Hani Chanda of Lahore, a Messnlina of Indian V^riaha, or a bull; and the gods consider him 
history, had long found an asylum. Bala Kao, who violates justice as a Vrishala, or one who 
brolluT of Nana Kao ; Azccinullah, whom, once a slays a bull. 

khiilmatgMr, he sent to London as his agent, and i^ANDIAL, a town in the Knniool district, in 
who was his confidant throughout the revolt, and lat. 15° 29’30''N., and long. 78° 3L 40" E. Therc 
Nana Kao himself, arc said to have died in the is a forest race in the district called Chenchwar. 
Dookurh valley of fever. Firoz Shah, the aspirant They speak Telugu, with a harsh and peculiar 
to the sncccKsion of Dchli, and the companion of pronunciation. Brahmans say they formerly were 
’Linlia M’opi, wa.s never captured. The three shepherds of the Yerra Oolla caste. They have 
claimants for power in India were Nana Kao, large dogs, and a few are employed as hill police 
Brijis Ka<lr, and Firoz Shah. The claim of the in the pass from the Cumbiirn to Badwail. The 
first was as Peshwa of the Mahrattas, that of the Nandial Chenchwar have no images. They are 
second w'as to Oudh, and of the third to pehli. polygamists; they hury their dead, but some- 
NANA WATI, amongst the Afridi, an assembly times bum, and carry the deceaseds weapons to 
to di.scu.ss public affairs. the grave. They have the spear, hatchet, the 

NANCOWltY, one of the Nicobar Islands, in matchlock, and a bamboo bow and reed arrow 
Int. 8° N. tipped with iron. They look on weaving and 

NANDA, a person not of princely extraction, other manufacturing arts with contempt, and they 
wh<» successfully rebelled again.st Pinga-inakha, have in general only a rag for covering. They 
the last of the Siaunaga kings of Magadha, arc patient and docile. It is suggested by Mr. 
captured Patalipiira, and ascende<l the throne Logan that the Chenchwar arc a continuation of 
u. 378. His younger brother? was dethroned the wild forest Surah of the mountainous triicts 
nml killed by Chandragupta, u.c. 313. Nanda farther north in the line of the Eastern Ghats, 
and his sons ruled from B.C. 378 to 313 . — IL iii. Vocabnlaries of six of the non- Aryan tongues — 
p. 541. ' the Kond, Savara, Gadaba, Ycrukala, Chentsu, 

N-ANDA, the cow -keeper foster-father of and another — arc given at p. 39 of 1856 vol. of 
Krinhua, in whose house Krishna grew up. Sec Bengal As. Soc. ^oww—Newhold in It Soc.J., 
(Jokul. 1845 ; Logan in J. Iml Arch, 

NANDA DEVI, a snow-clad motintain peak in NANDIDRUG, a fortified hill with precipitous 
the Kamaon district of the N.W. Provinces, lat. sides in the Kolar district of Mysore, 31 mih'.s 
30° 22' N., and long. 80° 1' E. (Thornton) ; ele- north of Bangalore, in lat. 13° 22' 17" N., ami 
vat ion above sea-level, 25,661 feet. It is one of long. 77° 43' 38" E., with an elevation of 4810 
the higher Himalayan summits. Almost conical feet above the sea. The plateau on the summit 
in slinpe, the summit is inaccessible ; but a rcli- is extensive, and has a tank fed by perennial 
gious fair is held every twelfth year at the highest springs. A forest with an area of 7 square miles 
j>oint to which pilgrims can climb. The Hindus surrounds the mountains. It was taken by storm 
r(*ganl the cloud which usually rests on the peak by the British army under Lord Cornwallis in 
as hinoke from the kitchen of the goddess Nanda. 1791. At its N.E. base is the village of Nandi, 
— Imp. (Inz. where an annual ci\ttlc fair is held during the 

N AND AIK, lat. 19° 9' N., and long. 77° 20' E., Siva ratri festival, and the best bullocks bred in 
ill tlio Dekban, on the left bank of the Godavery. the country arc brought here for sale, to the 
of the Godavery here is 1162 feet. The number of 10,000. as much as £100 is some- 
miiii height of the village, 1276 feet. There is a tiinc.^ offered for a pair of draught bullocks. The 
college of the Sikhs here. — Cull. Sec Nanak. earliest fortifications were erected by the Chik- 
NANDAN SAK, in Kashmir, a small lake on ballahpur chiefs ; but the extensive works whose 
the north side of the Pir Panjal range. The ruins now crown the summit, were constructed by 
Source of the Haripur river. It is a place of Hindu Hydcr Ali and Tipu Sultan. A cliff is still 
pilgrimage, and is in lat. 32° 37' N., and long, pointed out as Tipii*8 Drop, from which prisoners 
74° 40' E, There arc four other small lakes near, are said to have been hurled. 

NANDAVANAM. Sansk. The grove of Indra ; NANDINA DOMESTICA. Thhg. A tree of 
in S. India, any g^irdcn.— TF. Japan, with red berries. It is called by the 

NANDGAON, a small Feudatory State in the Chinese the Tein-chok or sacred bamboo. Largt* 
Raipur district of the Central Provinces, with a quantities of its branches are brought in from the 
population of 148,454. The chief is an ascetic country, and hawked about the streets. Each of 
Byragi, and the succession is by adoption. In these branches is crowned with a large bunch of 
1877, tlie mahaut had a supposed gross revenue red berries, not very unlike those of the holly, 
of £9874, and paid tribute of £4600. His mill- and, when contrasted with the dark shining leaves, 
taiy force oonsisted of 7 elgphants, 100 horses, 5 are singularly ornamental. It is used chiefly in 
camels, and 600 infantry.—/^. Gaz, the decoration of altars, not only in the temples, 

NANDI, a snow-white bull, the attendant and but also in private dwellings and in boats, —for 
farourite vehicle (Vahan) of Siva. The Hindus here every house and boat has its altar, --and 
make stone images of Nandi, some of them of hence the name of sacred bamboo which it bears, 
huge size. The bull is represented on a pedestal, ^Fortune^ p. 122 ; Roxh. ii. p. 184 ; Voigt^ p. 27. 
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NANDINl, in Hiiuln IcRouft, a cow of plenty, ilio works of Chuang-tsze, a Chinese philosopher 
belonging to the sage VftRislitlm, wiifl to have been of the Taoist sect. Tsze means a veneraole teacher, 
born of Rurnbhi, the cow of plenty piorluccd at and Ohuang-tszo was a follower of Laou-tsze, the 
the churning of the ocean. — Doirson. founder of Taoism. Ho lived about 200 years 

NAND KUMAR, a wealthy banker of Calcutta, after I^aon-tszc. 
who held the office of fotijdar of Hoogly in the NANI NO, an inland territory in the Malay 
reign of the Nawah Jafar AH Khan. He was Peninsula, in length about 40, and in breadth 
convicted of forgery by tlic British Court of about 10 miles, to the north of the old Portuguese 
Justice, and hanginl at Calcutta 5th August 1775. capital. It is an undulating district, composed of 
His execution caused gi*eat grief to the Hindus. jungly knolls and round valleys, inhabitoa cliicfly 
NANDUS MARMCRANTTTIJR and N. Mala- by Malays. They dwell in rudely built villages^ 
baricus arc fish of the rivers of Malabar, which Naning has a hot sulphur spring near Sabang, and 
build nests among the rushes at the margin of the yields tin. — St, John's Archipelago, ii. p. 91. 
watt'r, deposit their eggs therein, and keep guard NANJA. Tam. Soil suited for rice cultiva- 
over them like the stickleback. Similarly the tion, admitting of artificial irrigation, in contra- 
Ophioccphalus striatus, (). inarubus, and 0. distinction to pun ja. — IV, 

diplogramme exhibit parental affection, swimming NANJANQUD, a town in Mysore, in lat. 
always close below their offspring, and attacking 12*" 7' 20" N., and long. 76® 44' E., celebrated for 
everything that comes near tlu‘m. This they do the temple of Siva, under his name of Nanjand- 
till the fry are about three inches long, when they eswara. It is 886 feet long by 160 feet broad, 
turn on and cat them themselves if they do not and supported by 147 columns. A car festival, 
Vliapersr. Some fish spawn in the aaml, in the held at the end of March, is attended by thousands, 
gravel, and even on rock. Others prey on their The nanto means the town of the swallows. — 
brethren, and others again are omnivorous, and /mp, Gaz, 

none more so than the mah^^eer. Some fish seem NANKA, a silk fabric worn by people of 
to be almost entirely luM-bivorous, and they find Kabul, etc. 

an ample supply of fresh- water >vee<ls on all the NANKA ISLANDS are tliree in number, and 
rocks 111 the rivers. Six different sorts of Podo- arc situated about four or five miles from the 
Riemacem have been gathered in fiower and seed, Banca shore, in the Straits of Baiicii. The tidal 
but the names of only two of them have been waves from the China and Java seas meet near 
ascertained ; those arc Moriopsis Ilookcriana and these islands. — llorshurgh. 

DalzelHa pcduiiculosa. — Mr. Thomas, NANKAR. There were two kinds of rccc»g- 

NANF^rl GHAT, in the Dekhan, has a cave nised perquisites which landholders enjoyed in 
chamber with an inscription in old Pali of date Oudh, and in most other parts of India, the iiunkar 
B.c. in the old Lat character. TIkj inscription is and the seer land. The nankar was a portion of 
in a chamber cut in th('- rock overlooking the the recognised rent-roll, acknowledged by the 
Konkaii in a pass which was evidently the high- ruler to be duo to the landholder for the risk, 
road from Ajunta, Kllora, Junir to Kalian, and cost, And trouble of management, and for his 
the rave temples in Salsetto. The inscription perquisite as hereditary proprietor of the soil when 
relates tfi the Buddhist n ligion, and has the the manngement is confided to another. It may 
w'ords Glory to Dharma, Jiidra, the Lords of be 10, 29, or 100 per cent, upon the rent-roll of 
Sakra, sun and moon, sanetified wiints, Yama, the estate, which is recognised in the public 
Varuna, and snirite of the air, and Loknpala, or accounts, ns the holder happens to bo an object of 
upholders of tlie world. It mentions the young fear or of favour, or otherwise ; nnd the real rent - 
prince Knkesa, the great warrior Tunakayiko, roll may be more or less than that which is rcoog- 
prince Hakusaro, connected Trith the house of nised in the public accounts. The seer lands are 
A mam Pala. those which the landholders and their families till 

NANESHIVER, a subordinate incarnation of themselves, or by means of their servants or hired 
Vishnu, described by Major Moor as having taken cultivators. Generally they are not entered at all 
place at Alundy, near Poona, about, as some in the rent-rolls, and when they are entered it is 
state, 700, or, according to others, 1200 years ago. at less rates than are paid for the other lands. 
He is stated to have boon a religious ascetic, and The difference between the no rent, or less rates, 
to have been buried alive at Alundy, where his and the full rates, is part of their perquisites, 
tomb is seen under a splendid temple, and where These lands were generuly shared out among the 
he yet appcArs (for, although buned, ho is not members of the family as hereditary possessions, 
dead) to pious, if at the same time wealthy, Nankar is a compound Persian phrase of Nan, 
visitors. — Cole. Myth. Hind, p, 390. bread, and Kar, work, moaning support for service. 

NANG. Pers. Shame, honour. NangPukhtana, Qu. Nankhwah, gratuity. — Sleeman^s Journey, iii. 
honour of a Pathan. pp. 23, 26 ; Malcolm's Central India, i. p. 8. 

NANGAL, a village, generally inhabited bv NANKEEN, also Nankin, 
the Hindu Sad h sect. Their bo^ is left naked, bankings linnen, • Dot. Nanquino, . . . .It. 

except the lower part, which is covered by a Toile-de-nankin, . .Fu. lAn^ing, . . Malay. 

piece of coarse cloth. They wear wooden shoes, Nanking, ...» Or, Nanquina, .... Sr, 

and oommoiily do penanco in the Himalaya A Chinese cotton clothe either of white, bluo, 

uiountains. Their hair is exceedingly long, and or brownish -yellow colour. In point of strength 
made? brown by ashes. — Mohnn TmVs Travels, 19. and durability, it was unrivalled by any of the 
NANG A PARBAT, a peak of a mountain in cotton fabrics of Europe. In some of the southern 
the W. Himalaya in Kashmir, rising 26,629 feet parts of , Europe, the warmer parts of America, 
aliove the sea. It has a glacier on its lower slope, and the ' British settlements lu Africa, it was 
— hrew. The Northern Harrier, formerly worn all the year round. This cloth 

NAN-HUA, CiUN., also called Naii-hwa-king, was named from Nanking, where the reddish 
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threads were originally made. Nankins were also 
manufactured in Canton and other parts of the | 
empire, but of an inferior quality. 

NANKING, or, according to the court pro- 
nunciation, Nan-chang, is the Chinese name of the | 
old metropolis of the empire, and means southern 
capital, just as Pekin (in the court pronuncia- j 
tion Pei-ching) means northern capital. King, in 
Chinese, mearfs an imperial capital, as in Pekin, 
Nanking ; Tu, in Chinese, is a court or imperial 
residence, as Taitu, Shangtu ; Fu, in Chinese, is 
a city of the first class, or rather the department 
of which it is the head ; Cheu is a city of the 
second class, or the district of which it is the 
head. The great porcelain tower at Nanking, in 
the province of Kiang>naii, was built by the 
emperor Yong-lo, and is called by the Chinese 
the temple of gratitude. The tower is erected 
upon a pile of bricks, and is formed upon a most 
substantial timber framework. It stands about 
200 feet high, and is of an octangular shajK?. — 
Meadow's Desultory Notes ^ p. 10; Yule's Cathay^ 
ii. p. 262; Sirr's China and the Chinese^ ii.p. 426. 

NANNAYA BHATTA orNatiappa, a Brahman, 
whose book is the oldest extant work on the* 
Telugu grammar. He lived about the 12th 
century, m the reign of Vishnu Vardliana, a king 
of the Kalinga branch of the Chfilukya family, 
who reigned at Rajamundry. 

NAN-NUL, a High Tamil grammar of great 
excellence by Pavananti. There have been several 
editions printed, and it has been partly translated 
into English. The poetical vocabularies of the 
Tamil were all written by Jaina scholars, and 
must be placed a little later than the Chintamani, 
but yet anterior to the Chola conquest of the 
Paudiya country, which took place in the 11th 
century. 

NAN-SHOK-THEE. Burnt. To sniff up a 
scent. See Kissing. 

NAG. Hind. A ship, a boat. Nao-khu<la, a 
shipmaster ; written Nakhiula and Nacoda. 

N AO- A IT, a small un warlike race, who, but for 
a slightly zanthous tinge, would have an almost 
English fairness. They are called Nao-ait, new- 
comers, and arc said to have emigrated from 
Arabia about 300 years ago, and are now to be 
found in considerable numbers in Southern India. 
They are slender, fair men, with very fair, hand- 
some women, and arc engaged in civil avocations, 
never becoming soldiers. Their history is vari- 
ously given. But the term is literally new-comers. 
They are supposed to be of Persian origin. But 
in the beginning of the 8th centui^, the governor 
of Siak drove some members of the house of 
Hashim into exile. They embarked with their 
families and effects, in the Persian Gulf, and 
landed some on the west side of the Peninsula of 
India, in the Konkan, and others to the eastward 
of Cape Comorin. The descendants of the former 
are the Nao-aits, and those of the latter the 
Labbai. The Labbai thus claim a common 
origin with the Nao-aits, though their colour and 
other physical features are not Persian but 
Assyrian. This supports the account of the Nao- 
aits, who maintain that the Labbai are descend- 
ants of thmr domestic slaves. By avoiding marriages 
with the Indiana, and even with the highest 
Muhammadan families, the Nao-aits have pre- 
served the origifial purity of their blood, and 
there are sUU some amongst them with com- 


plexions aB fair as those of Englishmen. They 
were famed, at the Muhammadan courts of the 
Carnatic, for uniting the qualities of the soldier 
and the gentleman. In the present day the 
Nao-ait are a class engaged in civil life. The Nao- 
ait, the Labbai, the Moplah of Southern India, 
the Moormen of Ceylon, and the Arab settlers of 
Sumatra, are direct from Arabia and Persia. 

NAOBAT, Hind., Peks. A martial drum, on 
which the watches of the day are sounded. At 
native courts the use of it is a royal prerogative, 
and can only be assumed by permission of the 
sovereign. Rulers have a Naobat - khana, or 
guard - room, where the beaters stay and the 
drums are kept. See Nakarah. 

NAO-ROZ. The Parsees of India have a New 
Year’s day in March. The Muhammadans of 
Persia reckon the year from their Nao-roz or New 
Year’s day, the day on which the sun enters 
Aries ; but the Muhammadans of India follow 
lunar months, and have no intercalary periods, 
80 that their anniversaries and festivals make, 
continuously, circuits of the seasons. The Hindus 
of India follow the lunar months, but every 
twenty-fifth year insert an intercalary month to 
adjust. 

NAPHTHA. 

Neft, Ar.\b. KesoBO no abra, . Jav. 

Mang-ho yu, . . Chin. Minak tanah, . Malay. 

Bitumo de judi, . . Fb. Bhumi tailum, . . Sansk. 

Naphte, ,, Mun tylum, . . . Tam. 

Nuk-tcl, . . GuJ., Hind. Manti tylum, . . Tbl. 

Mitti-ka>tel, „ ,, 

The term naphtha is usually limited to the thinner 
and purer varieties of rock oil, and petroleum to 
the darker and more viscid liquids. Naphtha, rock 
oil, or petroleum, are mixtures of various hydro- 
carbons ; but in its purest form naphtha may be 
said to consist of C^ Hg, and yielding a vapour of 
the density of 2*8. Such a hydrocarbon is 
obtained as a natural product at Baku on- the 
shores of the Caspian, where the soil is a clayey 
marl iinprcgnatea with naphtha. The pits arc 
gcnenilly from 210 to 490 feet deep. The first 
210 feet cost about £2 a foot to sink the tubes. 
Refiners buy crude oil at 2 copecs per 36 lbs. 
Locally refined oil or kerosene is sold at from 27 
to 30 copecs per 36 lbs. At St. Petersburg it 
fetches from 1 rouble 80 copecs to 2 roubles the 
36 lbs. The flaming soil or everlasting (as it is 
called) fire of Baku is the attraction to pilgrims, 
and is not less famous than its naphtha springs. 
When mixed with earth or ashes as fuel, naphtha 
is used both for fuel and light by the inhabitants 
of Baku, on the Caspian. The vapour is made 
to pass through earthen tubes, and is inflamed 
as It passes out, and used in cooking. Naphtha 
springs and rich mineral deposits have been dis- 
covered in the Tekke oasis, and the land is being 
rapidly purchased by mining speculators. 

In the peninsula of Abcheran, on the western 
shore of the Caspian, naphtha rises throi^h a marly 
soil in vapour, and is collected by sinking pits 
several yaw in depth, intowhich the naphthafiows. 

After the Tigris has succeeded in forcing its 
way through the Hamrin Hills, at a spot called 
El-Fattha, on the left bank, there is an abundant 
Bupplv of sulphur, and, directly opposite, naphtha 
rises m mat quantities from the dm of the river. 

Naphtha is obtained in the Bakhtiaii mountains, 
between Shuster and Ram Hormus ; also near the 
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villa^fO of Dilftki in Fars. Mnjor Porter waw a 
fountain of white naphtha at the foot of the 
inountainH of Baklitiari, lialf-way bftween the 
eity of Shuster and the valley of Ram llonmiz. 
In Irak Arabi and the liOwer Kurdistan, the moat 
productive are in the vicinity of Kirkook, Mcn- 
dali, and Hit, on the banks of the Knphratea. 

The naphtha pita near Kifri, in the provinee 
of Baghdad, five or six in number, are in the 
pass throu^lt which the Ak - su penetratca to 
the plains, 'the hills are about a mile S.E. of 
the town of Tnzknrmatti, close to the peypscons 
hills of Kifii, and the pit, being in the bed of 
the torrent, is sometimes overflowed by it, and 
for a titne, spoilt. The pit is about 15 feet 
deep, and, to the height of 10 feet, filled with 
water, on (he surface of which black oil of 
naphtha floats, small air-bubbles continually rising 
to the surface. They skim off the naphtha, and 
ladle otit the water into a channel, which dis- 
tribnU’s it into a set of oblong, shallow compart- 
ments, made in the gravel, wjiero they allow it to 
^crystallize, when it becomes very good sidt, of a 
fine, white, brilliant grain, w'ithout any intermix- 
ture of bitt(‘ine.ss. The Kifri nn]ihtha supplies 
Baghda»l ; the Kirkook naphtha supplies KnfdiStan. 

Naphtha springs occur at Aycr-i-Nosh. Naphtha 
holding in solution a bituminous matter was ob- 
tained by Vigne lu'jir Dcraband in the Saliman 
mountains. In Burma, on one of the branches of 
the Irawadi, there are upwards of 5CK) naphtha and 
petroleum wells, which afford annually 412,000 
hogsheads. The Burma petroleum contains the 
compound paraffine. Petroleum is used as lamp- 
oil in Burma. 

Naphtha may be obtained by the distillation of 
petroleum ; it is also one of the results of the 
destructive distillation of coal; it often passes 
with the gas to the distant parts of the apparatus, 
and may be found in gas-meters and gas-meter 
tanks, and even in the mains. Cnrofully-rcctificd 
naphtha, w hether from natural or artificial sources, 
appears to po.ssess similar properties. The sp. 
gr. of the purest Persian and Italian naphtha is 
said to vary from *750 to '760, while that of 
coal naphtha may be *820, or higher. The odour 
of the natural nai>htha is bituminous but not 
unpleasant ; that of coal is penetrating and dis- 
agree<ablc. Udocs not congeal at zero. It ignites 
readily, and burns with a voluminous sooty flame. 
It is not soluble in water, although it communi- 
cates its odour to that fluid. It dissolves in 
absolute alcohol, in ether and the oils. The 
boiling-point varies in different specimens from 
820® to 365®. Naphtha is employed for preserving 
the metals of the alkalies, potassium and sodium, 
which cannot be kept in contact with any sub- 
stance containing oxygen. It is used for the 
purpose of diminishing the friction of machinery 
as a substitute for sperm oil. It dissolves the 
greater number of the essential oils and the 
resins, and is extensivelv twed for dissolving 
caoutchouc to render cloth waterproof; with 
certain vegetable oils, it forms a good varnish, 
and for this purpose is sometimes substituted for 
turpentine. 

NAPIER, Lord FRANCIS, of Merchistoun 
and Ettrick, was Governor of M^ras from 1866 to 
1871. He was Vicerov and Governor-General of 
India from the 23d February to the 3d May 1872. 
NAPIER, ROBERT, Lord Napier of Magdala, 


an officer of the Bengal Engineers, who rose to the 
rank of General, \vas eng.^ged in the wars against 
the Sikhs, and was styled the Bayard of the 
Pan jab. Subsequently ho was engaged in tho 
wars of the mutiny in 1857-58, in the se<*-ond 
China war, was a memljcr of the Viceroy’s Coun- 
cil, was Commander-in-Chief of Bomnay, ami 
commanded the expedition to Ahyssinia, into 
which he led pucccsstnlly a mixed army of natives 
of Iiulia^and Europeans through the mountains of 
Abyssinia to the storm of Magdala, tho capital of 
the emperor Theodore of Abyssinia. Theodore 
destroyed himself at the gateway. The march to 
and from Magdala has not been surpassed since 
Hannibal crossed the Alps. Officiated as Viceroy 
and Govenior-GcTieral from the 2lRb November 
to the 2d December 180.S. As Military Eiigin<‘er 
to tho Board of Administration, Colonel Napier 
planned the defences of the Panjab frontier, and 
drew up schemes for bridging the Indus. Colonel 
Napier joined in more than one expedition against 
the border tribes. Hew'as subsequently Governor 
of Gibraltar. 

NAPIER, Sir CHARLES, an officer of the 
British army, who served in India under tho I. 
Company. He commanded at the battles of 
Meanee find Dubbee and Hyderabad, against 
great odds, and conquered Sind, His march to 
Imam - Ghar was one of the most remarkable 
military feats ever known to be performed. His 
victories added to British India the territory on 
both banks of the Indus river, from Sukktir to 
the sea, . which was annexed on the 24th March 
I 1843. He was a humorist, and it has been said 
j reported his conquest of Sind with the single 
I Latin word * peccavi.’ He w?vs afterwards Com- 
mander-in-Chief of India, which otlice he resigned 
1 in consequence of differences with Lord Dalhonste. 

I Ho died 29th August 1853. A statue has been 
j erected at Trafalgar Square, London, 
j NAP IT. Hind. A barber, a shaver, wh(» 

! usually acts also as a surgeon ; the village barber 
and barber-surgeon. Along with the original 
term, the dialects have various modifications of 
tho word, as nai, Hind. ; naida, nainda, napig, 
Karn. ; nan and nhawi, Mahk. 

NAR. Tam. Nara, Maleal. Any fibre. 
NAKA, man ; the original eternal man. Kara 
and Narayana, in Hindu legend, sons of Dharmn 
and Ahinsa, who devoted themselves to aKccbic 
exercises which alarmed the gods, and Indra sent 
Kama and Vasanta, or love and spring, with the 
nymphs of heaven, to inflame the sages with 
j passion, and thus end their pcnancc. Naniyana 
I observing the gambols of the party, suspected 
! their purpose. He invited them to approach, 
and treated them with so much civility, that they 
thought their object was attained. Tho sage, 
i however, taking up a flower-stalk, placed it on 
his thigh, when a beautiful nymph appeared, the 
superiority of whose charms covered the nymphs 
of heaven with shame. Narayana then tohl them 
to return to Indra, and bear him a proof he 
needed not the com^ny of beauty, in the present 
he made him of the new-born nymph, who 
accompanied the Apsarasaa to Swarga, and was 
called Urvasi, from Uru, a thigh (Vamana 
Purana); A commentator on the drama says 
Nam and Narayana were avataras, descents, or 
incarnations of Arjuna and Krishna. — Wihon*$ 
Hindu Theatre ; The Hero and the N^mph, 
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KARA. Hind. The tape or band for the 
trouaera ; a rope need by tight-rope danceie.-- 
KARA, or Kim^puruaha. Sansk. In Hindu 
mythology, belnga with human bodies and the 
limbs of horses, created by Brahma, — the analogue 
of the Greek Centaur. 

KARA. Hind. A sliding cord bridge in 
Kashmir. 

KARA. In Sind, the Eastern Kara and the 
Western Kara are two large and important water 
channels, ^e former rises in the Bahawulpur 
State, and runs southwards through the Ronri, 
the Kbairpur, and the Thar and Parkar districts. It 
has been improved by a channel from the Indus. 
The Western Kara has its rise from the Indus, 
and, after a course of 188 miles to the south, falls 
into Lake Mancbhar. In the valleys of the Eastern 
Kara are 400 lakes and several caxials. After the 
opening of the supply channel at Rohri, much of 
the flood-water was expended in filling up the 
numerous depressions called dandhs or kdabs, 
which line the eastern bank of the Kara through- 
out the greater part of its course. Th^ are 
very deep, and extend some miles into the desert. 
To prevent this supply from being lost, strong 
embaukments were thrown across the feeding 
channels leading to the dandhs, and the water 
was thus forced into the plain. It was, however, 
in a few years found tliat this annual flooding 
caused great damage, by converting the country 
into a jungly swamp; and, to correct this, 
excavations were madb in the bed of the Kara 
itself, so as to facilitate the flow of the water 
southwards. 

N AUADA PANCH A KUTRA, a ritualistic book 
of the Vaishnava sect. 

NARADA PURANA and Brihau Naradiya, 
sectarian Vaishnava books, enjoining the doctrine 
of Bliakti or faith in Vishnu. — Dowson. 

KARAINA, 40 miles from deypore, the chief 
site of the Dadu Pantlii sect. 

KARA IK KAO, Peshwa of the Mahrattas, wp 
the third son of Balaji Rao Peshwa, and in 
Kovetnber 1770 succeeded his brother Madhu 
liao. On the afternoon of the 80th August 
1778, Soiner Singh and Muhammad Yusuf led a 
baud of mutinous soldiers to the palace, and, aided 
by Ti'uleea Pownr, a domestic, gained admission 
to the private apartments, where Souier Singh ami 
Truieeu Pownr assassinated Narain Rao. Several 
years afterwards, Truleea Powar was beheaded 
for the murder, by order of Kaiia Famavis. 

NARAKA, the 'Hindu Tartarus, the hell of the 
Hindus, the abode of the wicked. Menu enumerates 
21 divisions or abodes, and the Vishnu Purana 
28. They are said to be situated beneath the 
eartli and beneatli the waters. Below Naruka is 
Patala, a terrific region of deep glooni, fear, and 
grvat terror. Below Patala are Krimbhojana and 
Kriinisa. 

KARAKAL, a small seaport town in the state 
of Cochin, in lat 10® 2' 30^ K., and long. 7G* 12' 
E. It is sheltered by a mud bank, 2J miles sea- 
ward, and 4 miles long, within which vessels can 
run in the worst weather. 

KARAKAUU, part of the inferior village 
aervauta of India ; tliey are similar to the menials 
of the ballota system. 

KARA-PARAMATMA. Sansk. The wateie 
of the world were the first productions of Goii iii 
creatiuii. 


KARAPATI, the Ohola dynasty of Karnata, 
Dravira, and the southern portion of the Penin- 
sula of India, embraced a period of 584 years, 
during which 27 rajas reigned, from a.d, 266 to 
A.D. 800. After the overthrow of the Karapati 
dynasty, Karnata and Dravira seem to have been 
separated from the southern districts, in which 
the Ohera, Ohola, and Pandava lines were at first 
united under one sovereignty. Thereafter, 18 
mahanuas of Madura, Tanjore, and Coimbatore 
reignedf 289 years, after which follow the Belal 
rajas of the Karnata, and the petty polygar 
dynasties of Madura, etc. — Prinsep, p. 275. 

KARA-SINGHA, or Man-lion avatar of Vishnu, 
in which he took the form of a monster to punish 
the wickedness of Hiranya-kasipa, a profane and 
unbelieving monarch, the brother of the gigantic 
demon mentioned in the third avatar, aud his 
successor on the throne, who also refused to do 
homage to Vishnu. Quarrelling with his sou 
Pralhaud, the king boasted that he himself was 
Lord of tile Universe, and asked wherein Vishnu 
WAS greater than himself. Pralhaud replied that 
Vishuu was supreme over all, and was everywhere. 
Is he, cried Hiranya-kasipa, in this pillar V striking 
it at the same moment with his sceptre ; if he be, 
let him appear. In an instant the magnificent 
column was rent in twain, and Vishnu, in the foim 
of a man with the head of a lion, issued from it, 
and tore Hiranya-kasipa in pieces, Nara-singhi 
is a name of Lakshmi, as the sakti of Vishnu 
in the Kara-singli avatar. — Coleman^ Myth. Hind. 
p. 390. 

NARAYANA, the son of Kara, the original 
miui, and often identified or coupled with Kara ; 
also the creator Brahma ; also, in Hindu belief, 
the Spirit of God, Brahm. By the Vaishnava’ 
sect, Narayaua is identified with Vishnu, but iu 
the Saiva theogony, Narayaua and Siva coalesce. 
In the Ins. of Menu, c, 1. v. 10, the waters arc 
called Kara, because they were the first produc- 
tion of Kara, or the Supreme Spirit ; and since 
they were his fiist ayana, or place of motion, be 
is thence muucd Karayana, or Moving on the 
Wateis. Tlie name is found for tiie firat time in 
the Satapatha Bratinmiia. As commonly used in 
Southern India, it applies to Vishnu, and is that 
under which he was first worshipped. In Hindu 
mythology, tiie beverage of immortality drank by 
the gods, Norayau's gem and other gifts to man, 
are fabled to have been produced by churning tho\ 
ocean. Cliitra-ratha describes in song how 

* Whilom from the troubled main 
The HovVeign elephant Airavaii sprang ; 

Tho breathing shell, that peals of conquest rang ; 

The patient cow, whom none iuqdorcs iu vain ; 

The luilk -white steed ; the bow with dearning clang; 
The goddesses of beauty, wealth, and wine ; 

F1ow\ 8, that unfading shine ; 

Narayan's gem ; the moonlight’s tender languish ; 

Blue venom, source of anguish ; 

Tho solemn leech, alow moving o’er the strand, 

A vase of long-sought Amrit in his hand. — 

To soften human ills, dread Siva drank 
The pois’nous food that stain’d his azure neck ; 

Tho rest, thy mansions deck, 

High Swerga, stor'd in many a blazing rank. 

—il/oor, pp. 79, 899; /l.v. Jies. vil, Arts. viii. 
and ix., by Mr. Vokhrooke ; Jhicson, 

NARAYANI, a name usually applied to I^ak- 
shmi as the sakti of Vishnu, but may also be 
applied to Parvati aud Saraswati. See Lakshmi ; 
Sakti. 
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KARBADA. 


MARDOSTACHYS JATAMARSL 


NARBADA, a river of India, which rises on the In Broach district the most sacred spots are— 
plateau of AmnAmrititk, and disemhogues in the Sokaltirth, with its ancient banian tree ; the site 
Onlf of Cambay. It ie also written Nerbadda, near Broach dty where Baja Bali performed the 
and is the Kamados of Ptolemy and Namnadios ten-horse sacridce ; aijd the templent Karod and 
of the Periplus. It rises on the Amarkantak Hill, Bhadbat. The coal-measures extend ^ong the 
lat 22® 41 N;, long. 81® 49' E., and, after a west- southern side of the valley, with some mternip- 
ward course of 800 miles, falls into the sea below tions, from Baitul and Sewne to the neighbour- 
Broach, in lat. 21® 38' N., long. 72® 80' E. hood of Jubbulpur. They consist of a SOTies of 
Amarkantak is a massive flat-topped hill. All slightly micaceous sandstones, shales, and 
round lies a wild and desolate country ; but Hindus seams, and are quite destitute of iron ore. They 
have reared their temples in the middle of these form a long narrow strip resembling an old sea- 
solitudes, to guard the sources of the sacred river, beach, extending along the base of the Puchmurry 
The Narbada bubbles up gently in a small tank Hills, which consist oi a great thickness of con- 
in one of the undulating glades on the summit of glomerates and sandstones, overlaid by an uncon- 
mountain. Then, for about three miles, it formable series of rocks. Limestone occurs every- 
meauders through green meadows, receiving the where, much of it crystalline. The iron ores of 
waters of countless springs, till it reaches the edge Baug ^ and Ladgaon are brown iron ore and 
of the Amariumtak plateau, where it falls over the limonite ; Burwa and the Muchuk river, brown 
black basaltic cliff m a glistening cascade of 78 iron ore and compact hematite ; Cbanghur and 
feet, called Kapila-Dhara. the Powah river, compact hematite j Tendukera, 

From Haran Pal, or the Deer's Leap gorge^ to calcaoreous hematite ; Hutnapur, silicious hydrate, 
the temple of Sulpani Mahadeva, a distance of and micaceous specular ore occurs in Dhuruin- 
somo 70 miles, there occurs the main barrier of pura, Agaria, Partabgarh, and Jowli. In some 
the Narbada. Here the Narbada displays all her of these sites, ivs in Tendukera, the ore has been 
terrors. Thereafter the Narbada enters on the worked for ages. — Imp, Gaz, ; J, II. Blackwell^ 
rich plains of Broach, which border on the sea, Renort to Government, No. xliv., 1857. 
and in this section it is navigated by country NARCISSUS. From the habit of planting the 
craft. Rising in the highest land of Central India, nai cissus upon tombs and shrines, it has acanired 
6000 feet above the sea, and pursuing a serpentine a certain sacredness of character. The Hindus 
westerly course for 750 miles through a hillv tract, have few tombs. They have shrines, however, 
which runs parallel to and borders closely both its roa»iy of which have been occupied by the Muham- 
banks, this river may be said to flow through a madans. The narcisHus is common in the Panjab. 
longitudinal cleft rather than a distinct valley, The narcissus flowers are of easy culture in n I ’ght 
and to present the general characters of a moun- soil ; though they throw out a profusion of leaves, 
tain stream more wan anything else. No great they rarely blossom. — Ben. As. Soc. Jour,, 1854} 
depth of water can ever be expected in it, from Riddell. 

the nature of its tributaries, except in the mon- NARCOTICS in use among eastern nations 
soon *, neither could it be retained, owing to the are opium, bhang, madad, majura, ganja, charas. 
great declivity of the river bed, which from Jhansi The use of these by orientals can be traced to 
Ghat, near Jubbulpur, to the sea, falls 1200 feet in times of high antiquity. Almost every race has its 
600 miles. The falls of KapiMhara and Dudh- own peculiar intoxicant. 

dbara are near its source, tlie former of 78 feet. NAKDOSTACIIYS GRANDI FLORA has a 
The next is at Umaria, in the Narsiugpur dis- glabrous stem, oblong glabrous leaves, with soli- 
trict, and is about 10 feet. At Mandhar, 90 .miles tary terminal flowers. The capule is downy, and 
below Hosliangabad, and about 25 below Handia, the lobes of the calyx evidently denticulated. It 
there is a fall of 40 feet ; at Dadri, near Punasa, is a native of Nepal and Kamaou. — Bindley, FL 
25 miles below Mandhar, there is another fiUl of Med. ; Eny. Cyc. 

40 feet. The aboriginal races which prevail most NAHDOSTACHYS JATAMANSI. W. 
among the agricultural population of the Narbada Valeriana jutamansi, Aexb. | Nardua Indike, Diok. 
valley are the Gujar, the Jat, the Kaonra, the Am-ubtibi, . . . Arab. Bckh-i-sumbul, . Peusa 
K irur ; the Kurmi are numerous ; then follow the Swmbul, . Arab., Hind. I Mu-i-giah, ... „ 

Lodhi, Chamar, Gond, Brahman, Ahir, Banya, Raj- Balchari, Jatamnnsi, „ | 

put, etc. A dwarf herbaceous plant of Bengal, W. India, 

As a sacred river, the Narbada, in Hindu esti- Nepal, the Patijab, Himalaya, up to 10,000 feet, 
mation, is only inferior to the Ganges. According Dr. Roylo says tliat its hairy top-root is the spike- 
to the Rewa Parana, the sanctity of the Ganges nard of the ancients, mentioned in the Song of 
will cease in the Samvatyear 1951 (a.d. 1895), Solomon (Cant, i. 12) and in Saiut Mark, ch. xiv. 8, 
while the purifying virtue of the Narbada will and John, ch. xiiL 8, Horace promised^ Virgil a 
continue the same throughout all the ages of the whole cadus, about thirty quarts of wine, for a 
world. So holy is the water, that the veiy pebbles small onyx box of spikenard. Dioscorides says 
in its bed are worn into toe shape of the emblem the ointment was a compound of amomum, balsa- 
of Siva. Few Hindus would &e to forswear mum, costus, myrrhs, nardus, and scliosiius, in 
themselves, standing in the Narbada with a garland nut oil. Other iiards, Celtic, Mountain, and 
of rod flowers ix>und tlie neck and some water in Syme, arc mentioned. 'Fho term naiti was in use 
the right hand. The most meritorious act tliat a amongst the ancients to designate any Indian 
{ulgrim can periorm is to walk from the sea up to caseuce, as attar (otto) is now usecL Dioscorides 
the source at Amarkantak, and then back along f I. i. c. 6) describes tliree kinds of nard, of ^ 
tlie opposite bank. This pilgrimage, calleil parik- first and principal of which there are two varieties, 
nun or pradakshana, is chiefly undertaken by Syrian kiid Indian; the latter was also called 
devotees m>m Gqjerat and the Dekhan, and takes Gau^tes, from the river Ganges, near which, 
from one year to two years in aecouiplishmeut. flowing by a mouHtaiii, it is produced. The 
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NABEDA. 


NASIRABAD. 


second kind is called Celtic, and the third is Vashista branch of the Godavery, about 6 miles 
Mountain nard.— iHifiroy. from its mouth, in lat. 16® 20^ N., long. 81“ 

NAREDA, in Hindu mythology, is a son of 44' 80^ £. 

Brahma and Saraswati, usually regaided as one of NARSIA, a Hindu deity, a contraction of Kara- 
the ten Rishi or Prajapati, first created by Brahma, singha, the man-lion or fourth avatar of Vishnu, 
and called his sons. He is described as a cele- NARSIPUR (known as Tiruma-Kadalu, or * The 
brated lawaiver, and as the inventor of the vina most Holy Union *), a municipal village in Mysore 
or lute, and is mentioned in Menu L 34, 86, as district, Mysore, in lat. 12“ 12' 40" K, and long, 
one of the ten lords of created beings, eminent 76“ 67' 21" E. A sacred tpot, containing two 
in holiness. In the Hindu plays Nareda usually ancient temples, one dedicate to Vishnu, under 
acto as a kind of messenger of the gods, frequently his name of Gunja Narasinha ; the other situated 
going on errands. See Vikramorvasi, end of Act between the junction of the two rivers, and dedi- 
V.; and Sakuntala, end of Act vL He is constantly cated to Agasteswara. — Imp. Gaz. 
employed in giving good counsel. It was Nareda NASAFl, the surname of Naim-ud-Din Abu 
who declares to king Harischandra the benefit of Hafs Umar-bin-Muhammad, died a.d. 1142, a 
having a son. He is the analogue of the Grecian celebrated doctor, and author of the Akaid-al-Nasifi, 
Orpheus. His musical talents were so great that in Arabic, containing the fundamental principles 
he Decame presumptuous, and, emulating the divine of the Muhammadan religion. It iS greatly 
strains of Krishna, he was punished by having his esteemed by Muhammadans, 
vina placed in the paws of a bear, whence it NASAFl or A1 - Nasafi, commonlv called 
emitted sounds far sweeter Hian the minstrelsy of Hafiz-ud-Din al-Nasafi, author of a law-book 
the mortified musician. In a picture of this joke, called Wafi, and of its commentary called Kafi. 
Krishna is forcing his reluctant friend to attend He is also the author of Kauz-ul-Dakaik. Obiit 
to his rough-visaged rival, who is ridiculously a.d. 1310. 
touching the chords of poor Nareda's vina, accom- NASALIS LARVATUS. 
panied by a brother Bruin on the cymbals. To Kalian of , , Bornbo. | Bangkatan of . Labuan. 
this day Nareda is represented in the Hindu Jatra The proboscis monkey of Labuan and Borneo* 
under a long grizzled beard. — Williams^ Stonj of Its glossy coat is richly coloured. It is shy. 

Nalay p. 167 ; Cofe.’s Myth. Hind. p. 7 ; TV. of NASASALAR, Parsee corpse-bearers who can 
Hind. I. p. 269. enter the Tower of Silence. They are unoleau. 

NAREGAMIA ALATA. W. and A. Khandhia, also, are corpse-bearers. 

Turrooa alata, Wight j Nela-naroegam, Malkal. NASIK, a town near the source of the Goda- 
A pretty garden plant of the Travancore forests, very, supposed the ancient Panchavati. It is in 
used m medicine. lat 19® 69' 45'^ N., long. 73“ 49' 50" E. It givM 

NARGIS. Hind. Narcissus tazetta. Honig- its name to a revenue district of the Bombay Presi- 
betger states that the roots of this are ofiicinal, dency of 8116 square miles, and in 1871 it had near 
being brought from Kashmir. Nargis, also Gool- a million souls, chiefly Hindus ; the hill trib« 
Nargis, is the Hemerocallis fulva.-— iSletearl, Pan- being Bhil, Koli, Kathodi, Thakur, and Warii, 
jah PlantSy p. 286. mostly poor cultivators. Nasik is considered by 

NARI, Nari-Khorsum, Gnari, or Mnah-ris, the Hindus a very holy town. It is built on thC right 
Tibetan names for the north-western part of Tibet, bank of the Godavery, with about 27,070 inhabit- 
a Tibetan Chinese province connected with British ants. 

India by the five Bhot passes in Garhwal and Nasik has a chaitya cave. An insermtion over its 

Kamaou. The Chinese* viceroys are Tibetans, with gateway states it to have been the gilt of a citizen. 
Mongol or Turk troops, or perhaps Manchu Tar- Another inscription on the pillars states it to have 
tars, as they are said to use norseflesh, which no been excavatedinhonourof Badrakaraka, who was 
Tibetan and no Chinese would do. It is enormously a king of the Sunga dynasty, 
lofty, utterly barren, and almost uninhabited, ex- Nasik lies for the most part on a Uble-land, and 
cept on the lowest part of the ravine of the Indus, for administrative purposes it is divided into 12 
— jy./. et T.p. 226. districts, while two great natural divisions mark 

NAKRI - KGMBOO. Sinoh. A projecting off the cultivable from the uncultivable region, 
process on the frontal bone of the jackal. It is These latter arc called Dang and Desh ; and 
called the jackal's horn, which Hindus say only while the former is a bare and batren expanse 
grows on the head of the leader of the pack, 'i'he of country, with tracts of absolute desert, the 
Singhalese and the Tamil races regaid it as a talis- latter is thickly wooded in parts, and cultivated 
man, and believe that its fortunate possessor con throughout by an industrious population. The 
command by its instrumentality the realization of Koli arc more generally engage<i in agriculture 
every wish, and that, if stolen or lost by him, it than Uie rest ; the Bhil subsist chiefly by 
will mvariably return of its own accord. It is the gathering and selling forest produce ; the Thakur 

C popular beliet that the fortunate discoverer of a and Warii cultivate a little by the hoc. The 
^ CKsl's horn becomes thereby invincible in every Kathodi, or catechu makers, are the poorest. 

w-suit, and must irresistibly triun^h over every Nasik diamond, taken in the Dckhan war, origin- 
opponent. In the Museum of the UollcKe of Sur- ally valued at £30,000, was sold to Lord West- 
gcons, London, is a cranium of a jackal whi^ minster for £7000.— 

exhibits an osseous process on the super-occipital NASI KH, whose name was Shaikh Imam Bakhsh, 
bone, and Sir J. £. Tennent placed along with it a was the son of a tent-maker, and was bom at 
specimen of the homy sheath, which was presented Faizabad. He never had a teacher, but was a 
to him by Mr. Lavalliere, District Judge of Kandy, genius, and wrote several books. Dilal Shair 
— Tennent'i CqUm^ p. 86, goi uthi Lucknow sc, gives the date of his death. 

NARSAPUR, a seaport town at the extreme NASIRABAD, a cantonment in Ajmir-Mhalr- 
south of the Godavery district, situated on the wara district, Rajputanu, situated in lat. 26® 18' 46" 
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NATHDWAIU. 


KASmi. 

M., and long. 74^ 47* £., on a bleak, open plain. NAT. Burm. Spirit. The Burmese and 
— Imp- Qaz- Kahhyens have many of these, all requiring to be 

NASIRl, nomade Afghans, who occupy the propitiated on commencing or carrying on any 
Tohki and Hotuki countries in summer, and the undertaking or war, with offerings of animals, 
Daman or skirts of the Suliman range in winter, articles of food and clothing. The Nat are 8U|>* 
In their migrations they appoint a Chahlwasti or posed to have been objects of Burmese worship in 
captain of forty, and a ^an or director-general pre-Buddhistic times. They correspond to the 
NASIB JUNG was the second son of Nizam- devata of the Hindus, whose place they take in 
ul-Mulk, on whose death, in 1748, the son assumed the Burman Buddhist system. The Burmese 
the subahship of the Dekhan. He took part with kings on dying are said to ascend to the Nat’s 
Muhammad All and the British against Chanda vil^e, Nat-yua-tsan-thee. Nat-tha-nay, fairy 
Sahib and the French. After varied fortunes, he children. Nat-pan, a devil dance, literally possess- 
dwelt at Arcot in an indolent and voluptuous ing spirit. Nat- worshippers in Burma number 
manner. In 1750, however, he again took the 143,581 — Fh/e, p. 17. 

field against the French, but was killed by the NAT or Nut, in Benmd, a wandering tribe, who 
Pathan nawab of Cuddapah, and three of the are dancers, actors, atnletm. They are called alM 
conspirators to his death fell in one day. His Nut Sirki bash (dwellers under mats) ; those in 
death gave great relief to Dupleiz, Chanda the Dekhan are not distinguishable from Dher. 
Sahib, and Pondicherry. — Omie- NATA. Mau, Tam., Tel. A country, relating 

NASIR-ud-DlN-ABDALLAH-bin-OMAR-al- to the country; used to form many compound 
BAIZAVI. Bawvi was the literary takhallus. words. — Wils- 

He died in the year 1286, Hijira 685, at Tabreez, NATA-KOTHIAR, a race in the south of the 
but the date is disputed. His book is in Persian, Peninsula who speak Tamil and follow Hinduism, 
entitled Nizam - ut - Tuarikh, which signifies the They are large merchants, and all of them have 
Order of Chronological Histories. He was a kazi the marked African protruding lips, and noses 
or judge. He has treated of most of the Asian sharply cut at the forehead. 
inonardiB, and particularly of the ancient Moghuls. NATAL, on the coast of Africa, extends 125 
— 21istoiy of Gtngliiz Can^ p. 418. See Baizawi. miles between the Umsimkulu and the Tugela 
NASIR-ud-DIN MAHMUD, emperor of India rivers. It was discovered and named by Vasco 
from A.D. 1246 till February 1266. He followed da Gania on Christmas day 1497. It has about 
Riizia Begum, the daughter of Altamsh. His 200 miles of sea-coast, and became a British 
private life was that of a darvesh. He defrayed colony on 12th May 1843. — Fimllay. 
all his personal expenses by copying books; his NATH or Nat’ha. Sansk. Lord; hence 
fare was of the humblest description, and was Jaganatha, vernacularly Jagannath or Juggernoth, 
cooked by the queen, to whoiii he allowed no lord of the world, a name eBpecially applied to 
female servant, and he had no concubines. — Elph. Krishna in the form in which he is worshipped in 
p. 327. the temple hf Jaganath at Puri in Orissa. A 

NASIR-ud-DIN, TAUSI, a famed philosopher name borne hr some classes of religious mendi- 

aud astronomer, who was employed oy Hulaku, cants. See Kala-Priya-Nath. 
grandson of Chengiz Khan, to form the II Khani NATHDWAKA, a town in the Rtdput State of 
tables ; born at l^us a.d. 1201, died 1274. He Mewar. It is the most celebrated of the fhnes of 
was one of the best and certainly the most Krishna. Its etymology is the portal (Dwara) of 
universal scholar that Pema ever produced. He the god (Nath), of the same import as his more 
was a voluminous writer. It was he who advised ancient shrine of Dwaraka at the world s end. 
Hulaku to mai-cli against Baghdad. Nathdwam is 22 miles N.X.K. of Udaipur, on the 

NASR. Arau. An eagle; an idol of the right bank of the Banas. It owes its celebrity 
ancient Arabs. An nasr-u-tayir, the soaring eagle, entirely to an image of Krishna, said to be the 
a mystical name of the religion of the Ansariali, same that had been worshipped at Mathura ever 
signifying mystically the sun, as the eagle is an since his deification, between 1100 and 1200 years 
emblem of the sun and light. The principal re- before Christ, When Aurangzeb (Alamgir i.) 
maining part of the tentple of the sun at Balbec endeavoured to root out the worship of Krishna 
contains tablets in the form of lozenges, on which at Mathura, rana Raj Singh of Udaipur obtained 
is represented Jupiter sitting on his eagle. There perinissiou to bring tlie idol to Mewar, and it was 
is also the figure of a soaring bird sculptured on escorted with vast pomp by the route of Kotah 
both the gates of the temple of the sun at Balbec and Rampura ; but iu Mewar, at a place called 
and Palmyra, and its crooked beak, large claws, Siarh in Delwara, the chariot wheel stuck fast, on 
and the caduceus it bears, seem to represent an which the rao of Delwara, one of the 16 great nobles 
eiigle, the soaring eagle consecrated to the sun. — of Mewar, declared it an omen of the god's wish 
Catafayo, to remain there, and conferred on Natli-ji all the 

NASRANI, a term applied to the Christians of lands of the village. A temple was erected for 
India and Persia, and used by the Muhammadans the idol, and around it hiia grown the present 
iu a derogatory sense. It plural is Nassam, t.e. Nathdwara. Rich offerings are sent here from all 
Nazarenes. It is prefixed to the names of the parts of India. From the little ridge on the east, 
Nestoriau Christians of Malabar. to the banks of the Baiuts on the west, precincts 

NASTIKA. Sansk. An atheist, one who of the god, has always been a sanctuary, within 
denies the authority of the \'edaa which no blood can be shed, no arrest made, and 

NASTURTIUM, the water-cress genus of the criminal is free from pursuit. Nathdwara is 

plants, of the order Brassicaccse. N. officinale, one of the most frequenteu places of pilgrimage, 
the Lutputiah of India, is cultivated iu gardens, though it must want that attraction to the classical 
It has oeen found at various elevations in the Hindu which the caves of Gaya, the shores of the 
Paujab, Himalaya, and Afghanistan. distant Dwaraka, or the pastoral Yrii, the place 
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NATIVE. 


NATIVE STAl'ES. 


ol the nativity of Krishna, present to his imagina- 
tion . — TofJtB Rajasthan^ i. p. 621. 

NATIVE is tne ordinary term by which the idol- 
worshipping people and Muhammadans of British 
India are at present known. The peoples to whom 
it is applied are onl^ now fusing, under the 
firm sway of the Briush rule, and never before 
bad, nor could have had, one common designation. 
Natives of India first sat on the petty jury on the 
26th July 1828. 

NATIVE BREAD of Australia, used by the 
aborigines, is Mylitta AustraliB. Native cat of 
Australia is the Daayurus viverrinus. Native 
companion, the egret 

NATIVE STATES is a term in ^neral use for 
designating the dominions ruled by princes in 
alliance with the British, and the term occasionally 
is loosely applied to the frontier states of Kashmir, 
Nepal, and Bhutan, as well as to the territories of 
the king of Burma. The ^principalities of all 
^ades have already been detailed under the head- 
ing British India, and the following is a mere 
suininary of the British Indian Provinces and of 
the states under Native rule : — 


British Provinces, 


Ajmir, . 

^k). Miles. 
2,711 

Population. 

460,722 

Assam, . 

. 46,341 

4,881,426 

Bengal, 

. 193,198 

69,530,861 

Bombay, 

. 124,122 

10,454,414 

Burma, . 

Centi*al Provinces, 

. 87,220 

3,730,771 

. 84,446 

9.838,791 

Oourg, . 

1,583 

178,302 

Madras, 

. 141,001 

31.170,631 

44,107,869 

N.W. Provinces, . 

. 10G.111 

Paiijab, . 

, 100,632 

18.850,437 


893,304 199,210,224 
Native States. 


Bombay Feudatory States, 73,753 6,941,249 


Central Provinces do. do., 

28,834 

1,709,720 

N.W. Provinces do. do.. 

5,125 

741,750 

Panjab do. do., . 

35,817 

3,861,683 

Baroda, 

8,570 

2,185,005 

Central India, 

75,079 

9,261,907 

Cochin, .... 

1,361 

600,278 

Hyderabad, . 

81,807 

9,845,594 

Berar, .... 

17,711 

2,072,073 

Mysore, 

24,723 

4.18<>,188 

Kajputana, . 

129,750 

10,268,392 

'iVuvauuore, . 

6,730 

2,401,158 


489,260 

54,675,597 


The more important Shites of Central India are 
Bhopal, Dewas, Dhar. Gwaiior, Indore, and 
Re wall. Those of Itajpulana are Bhuitpur, 
Bikauir, Bundi, Dholpur, Joyj»ore, Keirowlee, 
Kisliengarh, Kotah, Marwar, Mewar, Tonk, and 
Ulwar. In the Pan jab are Busahir, Bahawuipur, 
Bilaspiir, Kashmir, Jhcend, Kapurthaln, Keon- 
thal, Maier Kotla, Nabha, Patiala, and Siniinr. 

In Bombay the more jiiiportaiit are Baruda, 
Cambay, Gutch, Janjira, KJiairpur, Kolhapur, 
Maliikanta, Rewakanta, and Sawuutwari. 

In the Madias side, Banagairii>illy, Cochin, 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Puducottah, Suiidur, Truvan- 
core. 

The Kashmir ruler by treaty anuually contri- 
butes six male and six female shawl goats, and 
three pairs of Kashmir shawls. 

The maharaja maintains an army of 26,000 
infantry, 1400 cavalry, and 160 guns. His 
dominions comprise the Kashmir valley, also 
IiSd^h, and lead in the Gilgit valley towaids 


the Hindu Kush. The army is recruited nmttag 
Dogra Rajputs and hillmen, and the artillery guas 
are of excellent native manufacture. It holds the 
Bslient angle of the British position with regard 
to Afghanistan and Central Asia. 

The subjects of the Mahratta States of Baroda, 
Gwalior, and Indore are largely of the aboriginal 
non- Aryan races, who, at most, have only become 
semi - Hinduised. Their populations number 
6,260,CK)0; their State revenues, £3,800,000; and 
they maintain standing armies of a toteJ of 69,000 
men, and 116 guns. 

The Hindu States, chiefly of R^putana, Cen- 
tral India, with populations of 27,000,000, and 
revenue of £8,000,060, have armies with a total 
of 188,476 men, and 3096 guus. 

Kashmir, with a population of 1,606,000, and a 
revenue of £600,000, has 27,000 men, and lOOguns. 

The Muhammadan States of Hyderabad, 
Bhopal, etc., have a population of 14,300,000, a 
revenue of £6,240,000, and standing armies of 
74,760 men, with 866 pieces of artillery. 

Thus Feudatoipr India, with a total population 
of 64,676,697, with a revenue of £17,140,000, is 
maintaining armies of 349,836 men, and an 
artillery of 4237 guns. 

N. W, Frontier , — Between British Indian terri- 
toiy and Afghanistan in the north, and British 
India and Baluchistan in the south, independent 
Pathan tribes hold the Sulaiman range from Abbot- 
abad to Kach’lii, and they number their fighting 
men at 150,000. But they have no cohesion ; their 
government is essentially democratic. 

Baluchhtan has an estimated area of 80,000 
square miles, and a population of 860,000, with 
an annual revenue of 6 lakhs of rupees, or 
£50,000. With this income, the Khan maintams 
3000 armed men ; and his principal dependent, the 
Jam of L4U}, has about 1 000 more. Two regiments 
of the British Indian army have been raised from 
the Baluchistan tribes, and they make excellent 
Boldieia. 

Nepal is an Independent State ruling over 
numerous tribes, the more powerful beiug the 
dominant Gurkha, who in 1767 succeeded tho 
Newar. At the close of a war with the British in 
1814-15, Sir David Ochterlony made a treaty in 
which most of the Gurkha conquests and the 
Terai were ceded to tlie British. Since then 
therb liave been great dynastic convulsions, which 
ended in tlte minister Jung Bahadur becoming 
the ruler. His family are still dominant. Thu 
population is about 3 millions. Its army is about 
100,000 strong, well armed, raibed amongst tho 
Gurkha tribes, with whom also the British India 
Government has formed a brigade of 6000 men. 

Jlhutan^ geogiaphicolly, is within the area of 
British India. It is an Itide|>endeiit State, under 
a ruler styled the Deb Rma, and in 1772 and 
1866 has been at war with the Indian Govern- 
ment. On the first occasion, the plains of Koch- 
Bahar were successfully defended; and on the 
second, the fertile Dwar districts were ceded to 
the British, and the Bhutanese subjects are now 
restiicted to the remote recesses of their moun- 
tainous region, where tlieir immoral system, based 
on their practice of polyaudty, has effectually 
prevented all national development. The Bhutan 
country is a fertile region in one-half of it, and 
in the other half contains some of the graudett 
scenery along the Himalaya. 
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Munij^Wy a HiU State on the north-east frontier 
of British India, lying south of Assam, and 
touching on its southem side territory, i¥hioh, 
thoogh nominally Burmese, is really inhabited by 
independent trion. The maharaja rules from his 
capital of Imphal, 126,000 subjects, who occupy 


jPotoomie. 

Asoio^ 

Vlndhyan leriea 

Traniition or ittb-metamorphio roduk 
Metamorphio or gneiido. 

Minerals of the British Museum are arranged 


territory described as being 12,500 square miles, in five principal divisions : — 

His revenue does not exceed 6 lakhs annually, but I. Native element*. * 
the people also give military service, and his n. OomTOo^ of metals, with 
Mmy coniust. of Sw artUlery, 400 cayidry, and <*•) 

4406 infantry. On several occasions this force ^ 

has co-operated with the British troops in repress- (ii.) Elements of the snlphnr group (the 

ing the turbulent tribes on the south, and the thionids, vis. telluriam, seleninm, and 

maharaja has been uniformly friendly. , , - , 

NATR9N, Kien, OHiir.. a native cwbonate *^d 

?? *oda, w brought wto China from Tibet and Compound, of metal* with element, of tiie cblo* 


nponnds of metals, wita 
(L) Elements of the arsenic group (the arse- 
noids. vis. bismuth, antunoiiy, and 
arsenic)* 

(ii.) Elements of the snlphur group (the 
thionids, vis. tellariam, selsnlnm, and 
sulphur). 

(iii) and (ir.) Elements of both the arsenio 
and sulphur groupa 


Mongolia by way of ICalgan. The Chinese con- 
fuse natron and nitre, as other nations have often 


> (the halogen erements— iodine, 
dorine, and nuorine). 


done. Natron is abundant in the vicinity of Ava, Compounds ofielements with oxygen. 


where it is used by the Burmese instead of soap, 
and Ibey call it earth-soap. It occurs in the lake 
of Lunar. — Smith ; Mason. 


y. Organic compounda 

The biological sciences deal with the forms of 
life that have existed or still exist on the globe. 


NATTAM, as in Alada-Nattam, is. a Tamil As a whole, they are designated the Animal King- 


Britlsh Museum. 
1. Protosoa. 


lands on which the houses of the proprietors British Museum (lbo6), have been givea 
(mirasdar) are erected. It is distinguiriied from under : — 

a Brahman village or Agrahara. Huxley. Britiah Musei 

NATTAMAKAN, also Nattamskkol and Nat- i. Protoxoa. > , 

tamar. Tam. A subdivision of the Vallala tribe, 2. Infusoria. > 1. Protoxoa. 1. Protoxoa. 

husbandmen, farmers. 3. Coelenterata. 2. Coelenterata. 2. Cmlenterati 

NATURAL HISTORY is a description of the Annuloida. 3. Eobinodermata. 3. Echinoderm 
the plants and animals that have 6. Annulosa. {J; XXo^a. t 

inhabited the earth, or are still dwellers therein, c. Molluscoida. \ MolluBcoida. > . 

Its branches are geology, mmeralogy, zoology, 7. Mollusca. 7. Mollusca. j 

and botany. It is the province ox geology to B. Vertcbrata. 8. Vertebrata. 7. Vertebrata. 

trace and correlate in historical sequence the The science of botany treats of everyth 
physical changes that the earth’s crust has under- relating to plants whether iu a living or a fc 
gone under the influence of volcanic forces, and state. Since the 17th century, there have h 


2. Coelenterata. 2. Coelenterata. 

3. Eobinodermata. 3. Eobinodermata. 

4. Vermee. 4. Annulosa. 


o. Annuiosa. Arthropc^a. 6. Artbropoda. 

6. Molluscoida. C. Molluscoiila. V 

7. Mollusca. 7. Mollusca. f Mollusca. 


The science of botany treats of everything 
latiug to plants whether in a living or a fossa 


relating to plants whether in a living or a fossa 
state. Since the 17th century, there have been 


be strains resulting from the contraction of the several classiflcations proposed by eminent men, 
globe, as well as of the not less potent agency of prominent among whom are Linnaeus, who died 8th 
water in its various phases of ram and river, sea January 1778, whose arrangement was based on the 
and ice. Mineralogy deals with the nature and sexes of plants. Subsequently, Antoine Laurent de 
characteristics of the materials that undergo these Jussieu put forward a system, which is known as 
changes. It classifles the separate substances the natural classification; he died in 1836, but 
that are mingled and massed together to form a his son Adrian adopted his fathcr’ri views. The 
rock, or that may be met with in an isolated next great botanist wtis De Candolle, whose system 
condition in cavities or veins, or as transported is a modification of that of Jussieu ; and at the 
bodies. Substances of this kind, which, when present day, De Candolle’s Prodromus and Liu^- 
isolatcd, are homogeneous and definite in their fey’s Vegetable Kingdom arc largely accepted 
oompositioii and character, are minerals, and as guides in systematic botany, according to the 
when submitted to analysis arc shown by the natural system. The names of the classes, such 
chemist to be compo^d of elements, not mingled as acrogeu, endogcii, exogeu, are (h*rived from 
as are the minerals in a rock, but united accord- Greek words. 

ing to the laws of chemical combination. The Neither the Buddhist nor the Brahinanical nor 
result of the study of rocks, and of their, com- the non- Aryan races of liulia have ever directed 
ponent minerals, has been to show that the great their attention to these sciences. The two known 
mass of the earth’s crust is formed of aggregations works of Aiabia, Persia, and India are Uie 
of minerals belonging to a very small number of Aiaib-ul-Makblu-qat wa Ghraib-ul-Maujudat, the 
the types that have been determined by the Wonders of Creation and Uie Marvels of Things 
mineralogist. Existing, written in Arabic by Zakariya - biu- 

The geological formations in Peninsular India Muhammad-bin-Mahmud, and which he completed 


present day, De Candolle’s Proilromus and Liu^- 
fey’s Vegetable Kingdom arc largely accepted 
as guides in systematic botany, according to the 


Aiaib-ul-Makblu-qat wa Ghraib-ul-Maujudat, the 
Wonders of Creation and Uie Marvels of Things 
Existing, written in Arabic by Zakariya -bin- 


are arranged as — 

Recent and post*tertiary. 
Comowio- 
Tertiaiy. 

Muotaie-- 

Dekhan trap series. 
Marine cretaceous xockx. 
Marino jurtusiio rooks. 
Uondwanu system* 


A.D. 1363. In A.D. 1535-1557, in the reign of 
Ibrahim AdiU Shah, it was translated into Persian, 
and in 1865 this was printed in lithograph. It 
was subsequently translated into Urdu, and printed 
by Maulana Muhammad Husain, and again in 
Persian in 1869. All the editions are iUnstrated, 
but the figures of inoustem are imaginary. Jt is, 
however, a work of great merit for the 14th 
century. The other work is the Jahun Numi. 
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That the Hiitdiia have no work on natural 
hiatory ie remarkable, seeing that they have 
before their eyes much to excite their curiosity, 
their wonder, and their fear ; and while the strati- 
fied rocks of their country contain the remains 
of many huge extinct creatures of bygone ages, 
the elephant yet roams wild in the forest tracts, 
crocodiles infest the river banks, the lion, tiger, 
panther, leopard, wolf, and wild dog destroy 
mat numbers of other creatures, and many 
human beings fall victims to the bites of poisonous 
snakes. 

There are 13 known species of fossil elephants, 
9 of which occur in Indix The Elejihas ganesa 
of the Siwalik Hills has tusks lOA feet long. 
It is one of the largest of the fossil elephants. 
The great sabre - toothed tiger, Machairodus 
latidens, which has been found in Eur<^ and 
S. America, occurs also in the Upper Miocene 
fresh-water limestones of the Siwalik Hills of 
India. The Mastodon Peiimensis and extinct 
Dinotherium have been found in Eurc^ and in 
Periin Island in the Gulf of Cambay. The three- 
toed miooene ancestor of the horse, one of the 
Ungulate or hoofed animals, Hipparion or 
Hippotherium, occurs fossil in the Siwalik Hills, 
and also extinct species of hippopotamus. Two 

r icB of pigs, now extinct, the Suagiganteus and 
hysudricuB, have been found in India; and 
extinct camels in the Siwalik. 

The Siwalik Hills of India and the rocks of 
China liavo also furnished the huge Sivathcrium ; 
and from there also have been obtained two species 
of Chalicotherium, also fossil oxen and antelopes ; 
while of fossil birds the Siwalik have funiished 
the Struthio Asiaticus and Argola FalconcrL 
Remains of many species of alligators, crocodiles, 
and gavinls have been found in the tertiaiy rocks 
of India. The extinct Colossochelys atlas, from 
the Siwalik Hills, is one of several gigantic land 
tortoises which still inhabit islands of the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans. Of all these, Hindu litera- 
ture makes no mention, though these religionists 
utilize, medicinally and in the arts, many minerals 
and plants and animals ; and they reverence the. 
cow, nud even worship the Hanuman monkey, 
rresbytis eutellus, the cobra snake, and the tulsi 
plant. 

The Chincao students of natural history have 
lH>en fairly successful in their botanical writings. 
They can show the Naufang-tsao-rou-Ohuang, by 
Ki-lian, so early as the time the Tsin dynasty, 
A.D. 265-410; and since then, Uio Pun-tsao of Li 
Shi Chin, a.o. 1590, and many others, have 
appeared. But in other branches of natural 
science they entertain very childish notions, 
liemusiit, writing in 1828, mentioned that one of 
the strangest errors among them relates to the 
transformation of l>eing8 into each other. This 
delusion has aiUon from their following popular 
fallacies, and learned absurdities have been added 
to puerile prejudices. That which the vulgar 
have believed, the learned have attempted to 
explain. They point to fossils as proving Uiat 
atiimate beings can become inanimate ; they be- 
lieve that ice, if kept long in the earth, becomes 
rock-crystiil ; tliat lead, in time, becomes cinnabar, 
tin, and silver ; tliat in spring the rat changes to 
a quail, and iu the eightli month, from a quail to 
a rat. 

Even, however, to those who make uatuial 


history a life's study, the multitude of current 
synonyms offer huuuances to the acquisition of 
all branches of this science. The leopard 

cat, for instance, has been called the Felis Ben- 
galensis by Desmoulins, F. Sumatrans by Hors- 
field, the F. Javanensis by Jerdon and Horsfiel^ 
F. minuta by Temminck, F. undulata by Schins, 
F. Nepalensis and F. pardiebrous by Hodgson ; 
and Dr. Gray gave it four names, Leof^os 
Chinensis, L. Reevesii, L. Elliotti, and Chans 
servalinus. 

Another instance, amongst birds, the bearded 
eagle, Gypaetos barbatus, has bad twelve names 
given to it, in the genera falco, gypaetos, phene, 
and vultur. The Scops Sldrovandi, Ray, has deven 
synonyms, of the genera ephialtes, otus, scops, and 
strix. Herodias bubulcus has twelve specific syno- 
nyms. Leptoptilos argala, the great adjutant Mrd 
of Europeans, has six synonyms, of the genera 
ardea, oigala, ciconea, and leptoptiloe. 

Among reptiles, the Cro^iluB palustris has 
five synonyms. Euprepes rufescens, the common 
Indian skink, has nine synonyms of the genera 
euprei>eB, lacerta, plestrodon, scincos, and ^iqoa. 
Bungariis cierulius has eight. 

In Pfeiffer’s monograph of the Helioidm, a 
family containing 17 genera, no less than 880 
generic synonyms are enumerated. One very 
common estuary shell of Europe has been named 
Arenaria plana by Megerle, Lutraria compressa 
by Lamarex, Mactra Usteri bv many authors, Mva 
HiRpanica by Chemnitz, Scrobicolaria pipen^ by 
Gmelin, Trigoiiella plana by Da Costa, and Venus 
borealis by Pentiant. 

Similarly with most fishes. The small barbel 
of India has 11 synonyms,— Barbus caudimar- 
ginatus, dcliciosus, Duvaucelli, gardonides, sorana, 
and Kusscllii, Cyprinus kunnamoo, M*Clellandi, 
and sarana, Systomus chrysostomus and immacu- 
latus ; and to curtail this part of the subject, it 
must suffice to say that the synonyms of plants 
are even more numerous. 

This multiplication of names has often resulted 
from a genus or species being described by more 
than one person, in ignorance of each other’s 
labours ; but occasionally has occurred from the 
desire of giving new designations to old and 
familiar objects, and from fresh views as to 
classification. In botany, with the knowledge 
of new lands and their varied fiora, the numbers 
of names may be expected to grow indefinitely* 
At the present time it may be thought a safe 
estimate to say that there are probably not less 
than half a million distinct species of vegetable 
organisms on laud and in the water dispersed 
over tho globe. The plants of India alone are 
i*cckoned at 12,000 to 18,000. 

The oriental region, for its fauna, has been 
arranged into four sub-regions, viz. Hindustan, 
Ceylon and South India, the Himalayan or Indo** 
Chinese sub-region, and Indo-Malaya. 

Mr. W. T. Blanford, in the Bengal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal for 1881, has given the follow- 
ing estimate of the land and fresh-water animals in 
British India, BaJnehistau, nod the Mergui Archi- 


pelago 

«. Veriebrata, Carnivora, . . , . 76 

405 Mammals, viz. - Oeiaoei^ .... 93 

Quadrumaua, ... 28 Rodontia, .... 95 

Lemurea, .... 3 Ungulats 47 

Cheiroptera, ... 80 Sirenia, 1 

Inaectivora, ... 55 Edeiituta, .... 3 
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1681 Birds, vU.— 

149 Haptorea— 

Accipitres, . . . 

. 97 

Strigides, . . . 

. 52 

1182 Inaetaores, viz.- 

— 

Psittaoi, . . • 

. 18 

Picariie, . . . 

212 

PaMeree, . . . 

952 

72 Kasores. viz. — 

PteroolidzB, , . 

. 8 

Grallie, .... 
136 Orailatorea, via.- 

. 64 

Otidid», . . . 

. 6 

limicolaa, . . . 

. 67 

Gruidae, .... 

. 4 

Ballide, . . . 

. 22 

Oiopnidie, . . . 

. 0 

ArdeidiB, . . * 

, 28 

Tantalidsb, . . . 

. 1 

Plataleidae, . . 

. 1 

Ibididc. . . . 

. 6 

97 Katatores, viz. — 

Phoanicopteridtt, . 

. 2 

Anseres, . . . 

. 36 

Podicipid», ■ . . 

. 3 

Prooeliarids, . . 

. 6 

Laridse, .... 

. 84 

PhaStonidie, . . 

. 3 

fiulidsB, .... 

. 3 

AttageiiidiB, . . 

. 2 

PelaeanifUi, . . 

. 4 

Graoulida). . . . 

. 4 

614 Keptilee. viz.— 

Ohelonia, . . . 

. 64 

Croco<lilia, . . . 

. 4 

182 Lacertiiia. viz.— 

Varanido), . . * 

. 6 

Laoertidn, . . . 

. 14 

ZonaridsB, . . . 

. 1 

ScinchlflB, . • , 

. 48 

Geckotidm, . . 

. 69 

AgamidzB, . . . 

. 54 

Cham»leoniid», . 

. 1 

274 Ophidia, viz.— 

IVpklopidae, . . 

. 10 


Tortricidie, . . » 2 
Xenopeltidie, ... 1 
Uropeltidsb, . . .41 
Oalamaridfle, ... 11 
OligodontIdoB, . . 27 
Oolubridtt, . . . . S7 
Homalopaidn, . • 10 
Acontiopliidee, . • 1 
Poammopbidfle, . . 8 
Dendropoidas, . 5 
Dryiopnide, ... 8 
DiptadidflB, . . .12 

LycodontidaB, ... 10 
AmblyoepbaUdaB, . 5 
Pythonide, .... 2 
l^oide, .... 2 
Acrochordidae, . . 1 
Elapidaa, .... 15 

Hydridae 30 

Orotalidaa, .... 17 
ViperidaB, .... 4 
100? Amphibia. 

1367 Fiahes, viz. — 
Acanthopierygii, . 705 

Acanthini, . . . . 43 
Pbysoatomi. . . 485 

Lophobranonii, . . 15 
Pleotognathi, ... 44 
Chondroptorygii, . . 65 

b. Invertebrata, 

1000 Molluaaa. via.-- 
Gasteropoda, . 900 

LamelUbranoheata. 100 
12,370 Artbropoda, idz. — 
loaecta. 


Ooleoptera, 

. 4780 

Hymeuoptera, 


Lepidoptera, . 

. 4020 

Hlptera, . . 

. 500 

Hhynchota, 

?650 

Neuroptera, . 

. 350 

Myriopoda, 

. . 50 

Arachnida, 

. 120 

Crustacea, . . 

. 100 


—A 


2i, Wallace; W. T, BlanJ'ord, 


NATURE-WORSHIP or Totemism is a cult in 


which natural objects, trees, lakes, stones, animals, 
etc., are wonhipped. According to Bunsen, the 
earliest Bactrian faith was a pure nature-worship, 
as recorded in the Vedas. That was supersede 
by an ethical faith, when light and darkness, 
sunshine and storm, became represented by good 
and evil; but in the change, Zoroaster denotes 
the spirits of evil by the term Deva, common to 
the old Aryan diviuiUea The Bactrian religion 
continued unchanged amongst the Aryan emi- 
grants until they reached the Panjab. Amongst 
Aryan Hindus, non -Aryans, and the Parsecs, 
spirit- worship has almost displaced the nature- 
worship of the Ve<las. But Hindus recognise in 
PrithivI, an eartli-goddess, the mother of all 
beings. Her worship among the Asiatic races 
has been associated with sanguinary and licciitioiiB 
rites. It was to her that to the present day the 
Kaudhs of the Orissa mountains have been sacri- 


licing the Meriah victims. In Phoenicia and the 
luljacent ports of Syria, the worship of Ashtoreth 
was from the first accompanied wjth licentious 
rites As at Babylon, so in Phoetilifia and Syria, 
—at Byblus, at Ascalon, at Aphaca, at Hieri^Hs, 
—•the cult iA the gr^t nature-goddess tenoM to 
encourage disBolutenesB in Hie relations between 
the sexes, and even to sanctify impurities of the 
most abominable description. Even in Africa, 
where an orii^ii^ severity of morals had pre- 
vailed, and Tauith bad been worshipped as a 
virgin with martial attributes, and wt& severe. 


not licentious, rites, corruption gradually crept in ; 
and by the time of Augustine the Carthaginian 
worship of the celestial goddess was characterised 
by the same impurity as that of Ashtoreth in 
Phoenicia and Syria. The Babylonian Anat or 
Nana, the Assyrian Istar, the Phoenician Astarto, 
the Gvpriote Venus, and the Ephesian Artemis, 
are all developments of the Asiatic mother- 
goddess, whose worship spread from Babylon to 
Asia Minor and Greece. A bas-relief in a corridor 
at the ancient Carchemish, the capital of the 
Hittites, represents her woiship. The figure is 
nude, full face, and lyinged, the feet close together, 
and the slender curves of the figure recall the 
terra-cotta votive figures of Anst found in the 
temples in Chaldees. The hands support the 
breasts, as Hie nutrice of all created nature. The 
Ephesian Artemis represented the goddess many- 
breasted, as the mother of nature. Nannosa or 
Bibi Nani, the Babylonian Venus, has a statue 
shrine in the Hazara country on the top of a 
gigantic scarped rock, from the base of which 
Sows the source of the Kumuk. Her worship 
was introduced into Bactria from Syria, and is 
frequently indicated on Indo-Scytbio coins.— 
Rawlinson'e Religions^ p. 175. 

NAU. Hind., Sansk. Nine. Nau-naga, nine- 
headed snake. Nau, Naus^ in Persian and Hindi, 
also mean new.’ 

NAU-AIT, in the south of India, a class of 
Muhammadans engaged in civil life, who came 
from Persia to Gujerat. The words mean new- 
comers. They are fair men. 

NAUBAT. Hind., Per^. A drum, a kettle- 
drum. 

NAUCLEA CADAMBA. Roxh. 

Kaddam, . BtNO., HlKD. Halambs-gass, . SlNUH, 
Maoo-ka-doon, . BuRM. Kadambs, • . . Tai^ 
Kudda-vailoo, . . Oak. Kadapa, .... TiL, 

This is a noble ornamental tree of British India 
and Burma. It is common in Ceylon up to an 
elevation of 2000 feet ; it is found in Travanoore 
and ill the Dekhan. It has orange-coloured flowers, 
collected into heads the size of a small apple. 
Makaraiida says, — 

* Thick on the hiira broa<l bosom the KadAmba 
8bows bright with countless blossoma’ 

It attains a height of 70 to 80 feet, with a girth 
of from 6 to 15 feet, and a stem of 32 feet to the 
nearest branch. It is made into boats ; its flowers 
are offered to the Hindu deities ; it is used Ihr 
various kiuds of furniture. The wood is of a 
deep yellow colour, but loose-grained. A cubic 
foot weighs 37 lbs. It sells in Burma at 8 annM 
per cubic foot, is suitable for furniture, and is 
used for building purposes. A spirit was fonnerly 
distilleil from its fruit. According to Hindu 
mythology, this is one of the four shad^ trees 
that grow on Mount Meru, the others being the 
Eugenia, the Ficus Iiidica, and F. religiosa. The 
coroliets of the flower arc numerous, forming a 
large, perfectly globular, beautiful oran^-colotiM 
he^, with the large wtiite clubbed stigmas pro-* 
jecting. Delight, according to the Hindus, gives 
a bristly elevation to the down of the body, and 
is thus alluded to in the Hindu Theatre 
* How chanees it 


r 


That qna so free from paasion should batray, 
Without apparent came, tbia aviation. 

And bluMom like the round Kadamba flower 


— Aozlr. ; Thu\i Hindu Theatre; Beddame^ 
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NAUCr.EA COADUNATA. 


NAVA-KHANDA. 


H'toin,t . . . 

Tlcdu, Kon{^u, . , (\\N. 
Yctega, YctcgM, . ,, 

Kyon, .... Hind. 
Htldu, . . . Kamaon. 


NAaCLEA COADUNATA. Roxh, Bakinec- 
gam, SiKOH. Common in tlio wanner partB of 
Ceylon. — Thw. 

NAUCr.EA CORDIFOLIA. Roxh. 

Keltkadam, . , Beno. Adumbay, . . . Tao. 

H’nau, . . . BruM. Mania kadaniba, . . Tam. 

Hcdde, Yt^-’tay-ga, Oan. Bimuaru, I>Hdnga, . Tel. 
Hurdu, Haldu, . Bind. Pnsim karami, . . Tiu. 

Kolong, , . . SiNOii. Ilidondho, , . Uriya. 

This largo tree grows in tlie hot, drier parts of 
Ceylon, and abundantly in the mountainous dis- 
tricts of the Pcnilisula of India; it is a common 
tree in the coast forests of tlic BoinUay Presidency, 
but never found inland. Its wood is light chestnut- 
colouicd, firm, close-grained, and mucli in use for 
building, gun-stocks, and various other purpom'S ; 
it requires to bo kept dry, as it soon rots if ex- 
posed to wet. The leaves are used as fodder. At 
one time there were great forests of this tree in 
Kamaon, but these have been thinned. The tree 
rises with a clear stem of 30 to 40 feet, and has a 
gii^h of 6 to 12 feet. When growing singly it 
throws out branches close to the ground, and 
gives support to itself by projecting large but- 
tresses from tlie bole. — Drs, Roxh., Stewarty Cleg- 

horny Thw.y lPif//rt, (JUmn, 

NAUCLEA PARVIFLOPA. Rnxh. 

N. eriuntalis, Ofvrtn. 1 Ceidialauthus pilulifcr, L, 
Kalhnni, . Bear, Rwr. j Ktiddum, . . Mahr. 

Kalam, Karatn, Panjar. 
Hclcmbc, . . SiNoii. 

1 Nir kuddomhay, . Tam. 

I Botta kadnpa ohettn, ,, 

I Buta karamee, . . Tkl. 

This large tree is found in the Western and 
Kortheni Provinces of Ceylon, in the hot, drier 
parts, of the island, where its close-grained hard 
timber is used for common house-building pur- 
poses Dr. Wight says in Coimbatore it has a 
stronc: fine-grained timber, sustaining 400 lbs., 
and yielding considerable beams, dark -coloured, 
but that it soon rots if exposed to wet. From 
the fineness of its grain it seems well fitted for 
cabinet purposes, and has the ndvantnge of being 
easily worked. On the western coast it is valued 
for yielding flooring plonks, packing- boxes, etc. 
It is worshipped by the Oraons. In the Bombay 
Presidency the wood is valuable for gun-stocks, 
for fiooritig of houses, and house beams. It is 
found in the Nullamallay, and a cubic foot weighs 
43 lbs. The leaves arc given as fodder. — Drs. 

Roxif.y Wighty Gibson^ Stewarty Cleghorny Thw.y 
PowelL 

NAUCLEA PEDUNCULARIS. Wall Cat. 

N. trieora, Moon^t Cat. | N. purpurea, Roxb.y var. 

A moderate-sized tree of Ceylon in the Saffra- 
gam and contiguous districts, up to an elevation 
of 1000 feet, not uncommon in the Central Pro- 
vince.— -7’Aw. ii. IV 187. 

NAUCLEA ffoTUNDIFOLlA. Roxb. A 
tree of Burma and the Andamans, the Bin-gah 
of the Bunnese; its wood is close and even grained, 
moderately hard, and of a yellowish-brown colour. 
•^Gamble* 

NAUCLEA TUBUL08A. Thw. A smaU 
tree of Ceylon ; one variety very abundant in the 
Kokuloorle. Another variety in the hot, drier 
pmrts of the island.— rAw. Enum. PL Ziyi 
NAUCLEA UNDULATA. WaU. Ma-u 
leitati, Buim. A soft, useless wood in Biii^h 
Burma, decays in less than a year. Breaking 
weight, SO to 130 lbs. A cubic foot weighs 22 to 


34 lbs. In a full-grown tree on good soil the 
average length of the trunk to the first branch is 
100 feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 16 feet. It sells at 2 annas 
per cubic foot.— Dr. Brnndisy Cal Cat, Ex. o/1802. 

NAIJCRATRS, the pilot-fish genus of fishes, 
belonging to the family Scombridjc. The species 
Naucrates ductor usually accompanies the shark ; 
its ordinary length is from 4 to 8 incliea. 

NAU RATN. Hind. Niue gems ; an ornament 
worn on the arm, which indicates the only jewels 
that are cstcegied as precious; they are, diamond, 
ruby, emerald, sapphire, topaz, pearls, coral, 
hyacinth, carbuncle. The others, and also the 
inferior gems, agates, bloodstone, etc., are mostly 
in use for signet rings, in the art of engraving 
which natives of India are extremely skilful. 

Trimtna, or triple gems, in the Buddhist religion 
are Buddha, Dharma, and the Church. 

NAU RATN, nine learned men at the court of 
Vikrama, sup|K)sed to have been Vikramnditya, 
B.c. 56; their names were Amara Sinha, Dhaii- 
wantari, Ghata - karf^ra, Kalidasa, Kshapanaka, 
Sanku, Varaha • mihira, Yararuchi, and Vetala- 
bhntta. — Dowson, 

NAU RATRI, a Hindu festival lasting nine 
days, three of them in honour of Saraswati, and 
six for Siva’s consort. 

NAUTCH. Hind. A dance; a Hindustani 
nautch-girl docs not dance like Taglioni and 
Cerito, but by a movement of her feet to music. 
The dancing of nautch-girls on public occasions 
is always decorous. The dances are, to a Euro- 
pean, dreary ; not only not graceful, but monoton- 
ous, wearisome.— A'oyc's Christianity in /ndta,309. 

NAUTILID./E, a family of cephalopc^ous 
molluscs. The genus Nautilus is the type of this 
family. There are three or four species in the 
seas of warm climates, especially those of Asia 
and Africa, and their islands, Amboy na, Zanzibar, 
and New Guinea, and the Pacific and Australian 
Oceans. G. Bennett mentions (pp. 374, .385) 
N. macromphalus, N. pompilius, and N. umbilicus 
in the seas of the Extern Archipelago and 8. 
Pacific. The shell of the pearly nautilus, N. 
pompilius, is heayy, dense, and chambered. It 
IS made into cups and vases, and the natives of 
the New Hebrides and other groups eat the animal. 
Montgomery tells how, 

* Light as a flake of foam upon the wind, 

Keel upward, from the deep emerged a shell ; 

The native pilot of this little barque 
Puts out a tier of oars on either side, 

Spreads to the wafting breeae a two-fold sail, . 

And mounted up and glided down the biUow.’ 

NAVA-KHANDA, or Nine-divisions, is the title 
of an account of India, which was first described 
by the astronomers Patera and Varaha-Mihira, 
although it was probably older than their time, 
and was afterwards adopted by the authors of 
several of the Puranas. According to this 
arraugement^^anchala was the chief district of 
the central division, Magadha of the east, Kalinga 
of the south-east, Avanta of the south, Anarta of 
the south-west, Sindhu-Sauvira of the west, 
Harahaura of the north-west, Madra of the nortli, 
and Kauninda of the north-east. The division of 
India into five great provinces would appear to 
have been the roost popular one daring die early 
centuries of the Christian era, as it was adopted 
! by the Chinese Pilgrims, and from them by all 
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NAVAKIRE. 


NAYAKA. 


Chinese writers. Acoording to the Vishnu Purana, 
the centre was occupied by the Kuru and Pan- 
ehala ; in tlio east was Kainarupa or Assam ; in 
the south were the Pandua, Kalinga^and Magadha; 
in the west were the Saurashtra, Sura, Abhira, 
Arbttda, Karusha, Malava, Sauvira, and Sain- 
dhava; and in the north the Huna, Salwa, Sakala, 
j^ma, Ambashta, and Parasika. — Cunningham^s 
Ancient India^ p. 5. 

NAVAKIRE, near Piitoor, 21 miles from Jaffna, 
in Ceylon, has a remarkable well, which rises and 
falls once every twelve hours, and retains the 
aame quantity of water however drawn. It is 
idluded to in Sinbad’s travels. 

NAVANDGARH or Naondgarh is a ruined fort 
from 250 to 300 feet square at top, and 80 feet 
in height It is situated close to the largo village 
Lauriya, 15 miles to the N.N.W. of Bettia, 
and 10 miles from the nearest point of the Gandnk 
river. The ancient reniaitis consist of a handsome 
stone pillar, surmounted by a lion, and inscribed 
with Asoka's edicts, and of three rows of earthen 
barrows or conical mounds of earth, of which two 
rows lie from north to south, and the third from 
east to west. The stupas usually met with are 
built either of stone or of brick ; but the earliest 
stupas were mere mounds of earth, of which these 
are the'roost remarkakle specimens that General 
Cunningham had seen. IIo believes that they are 
the sepulchral monuments of the early kings of 
the country prior to the rise of Buddhism, and 
that their date may be assumed as ranging from 
600 to 1500 B.C. Every one of these barrows is 
called simply *bhi8a* or mound, but the whole are 
said to have been the kots or fortified dwellings 
of the ministers and nobles of Raja Uttanpat, 
while the fort of Navandgarli was the king's own 
rendence. — Ctnmingham'it An, Geog: p. 448. 

NAYARATN, a nine-pinnacled Hindu temple. 

NAVARETTE, Father Navarette, a Spanish 
Pomioican, who visited the east about the middle 
of the 17 th century, and left an elaborate account 
of bis pilgrimage. He was sent out by his order 
in 1646 to control its missions, which were then 
very extensive in China and Manilla. He taught 
for some time in the College of St. Thomas at 
ManiUa, but, finding that the field was too limited 
for Ills missionary he passed over to the main- 

land, and applied himself with great success to the 
study of Chinese, and to the mastery of the Con- 
f ucian religion . His Account of China, Historical, 
Political, Moral, and Religious, which was trans- 
lated into English in the beginning of the 18th 
oentnryf displays a surprising mastery of the 
history and religion of the Chinese. An im- 
portant part of the volume is devoted to the 
discussion of the controversial points debated b^ 
the Catholic missionaries and the Chinese literati 
On his return to Europe in 1678, Navarette was 
well received at Rome, and his views of the 
Chinese diroutes were .adopted hv the Pope. On 
Us way to Europe he landro at Madras, about the 
vear 1669-70, and visited the shrines at the Little 
Mount and St. Thomas Mount, the Lux and St. 
Thomd* 

NAVASHT. Pebs. Writinff. Navasht-wa- 
Khand, reading and writing* Khuah Navia, an 
eluant writer. 

NAYNE. Hnno. A jar in which roae-water 
Is held. The rose oil or atr (otto) rises to the 
top, and is skimmed off. 
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NAVY. During the rule of the English East 
India Company, the first application of ships in 
war was to Buppress piracy along the coast of 
Malabar. The fleet was named the Bombay 
Marine, but about 1833 was changed to the Indian 
Navy. In 1850 the fleet consisted of 32 steam 
vessels, with 72 guns ; also of 14 sailing vessels, 
with crews numbering 737, and 89 guns. This 
navy was abolished about the year 1860, but was 
re-established in 1884 in a modified forni. 

NAWAB. Arab. Plural of Naib, a sovereign, 
a viceroy, corruptly Nabob ; also the highest 
honorary title under a Muhammadan sovereign in 
India. The Muhammadan titular distinctionB are 
Bahadur, Khan, Dowla, Umra, Jab, Nawab. The 
emperors of Dchli granted this title to the vioerojp 
of the empire, these viceroys again to their 
Muhammadan officers. It was a prefix to the 
names or other titles. The nawabs of the 
Carnatic granted the title to the female members 
of their families, and the successive Begums 
ruling at Bhopal have assumed it. 

NAWAB-NAZIM, the title of the descendant 
of Mir Jafar, held in succession until Syud 
Mansur Ali retired from the position in 1883, and 
renounced all rights in consideration of an annual 
stipend of £10,000, the payment to him of 10 
lakhs of rupees in settlement of various claims, 
and a suitable provision for his four children boro 
in England. The tide of nawab of Murshidabad 
was conferred on the eldest son, and the dtle of 
Nawab-Nazim became extinct. 

NAWANAQAR, a Nadve State on the southern 
shore of the Gulf of Cutch, with an area of 3895 
square miles. Its ruler, the Jam, is a Jhareja 
Rajput. Until the year 1812 the Jhareja race 
were notoriously addicted to killing their female 
children. Nawanagar is a flourishiug town, in lAt. 
22® 26' 30" N., and long. 70** 16' 80"E. North of the 
town are some beds of pearl oysters. The Jbarejas 
entered Kattyawar from Cutch, and dispossessed 
the ancient family of Jetwas (Parbauaar) then 
established at Qhumli. It is said that Nawana^r 
was founded in 1442. The Muhammadans called 
it Islamnagar, but the Jams have restored the 
original name. The Jams are of the same family 
as the Raos of Cutch. The chief of Dhrol State 
claims to be descended from a brother of Jam 
Rawal, founder of the Nawana^ line ; and 
Rajkot is also an offshoot from this state. — Imp, 
Gaz. 

NAWARA, written Nowarrah, a large boat, a 
barge, a flotilla. — W, 

NAWBRA ELLI^ in lat. V 8' N., and long. 
81® 52' E., a sanatorium in the interior of Ceylon. 

NAY ADI, corruptly Naiade. Mau A low 
caste trib^ found only in the nocthem parts of 
Cochin. Th^ are the most degraded of all the 
low tribes. Ine many low castes of Travancore 
are Parayau or Pariah, labourers and basket- 
makers ; the Pulayan, slave labourers ; the 
Nayadi, beggars ; UUadro, woodcutters ; and, of 
the hills, the Vedan ; Kaniyan, hunters ; Kuruban 
or Kuravau or Kununbao; and Mala Arayan, 
hill cultivators. — MaUer^e Thwaneore^ p. 82. 

NAYAKA. Tkl. This is an honoimo appella- 
tion used variously amoo^ some of the races in 
the south , of India, under tneprontineiatioiuiNaik, 
Naikaa, and in the phitalNaida. It is in use in Uie 
native army of British India as the designation of a 
non-commiasioned officer, equivident to a oorpmal. 



NAYUTA. 


NEBONG. 


Amongst the people speaking Teluga it is a title under theamani or trust syiteni, or ho was a farmer 
of several hill chiefs, and is applied to a militia or contractor or ijaradar, taking a lease of the 
holding lands on military tenure. A Naik dynasty revenue of the district at so much per annum. It 
ruled in Tanjore immediately prior to the Maha- is also a Muhammadan official name for a eunuch, 
rattas. The Bhil chieftains have this title, NAZM. Arab. Order, arrangement ; poetry, 

NAYUTA, or Munja, t.e. presents carried in os distinguished from Nasr, prose..— 
state, a Muhammadan ceremony. NAZR. Arab. A present, a fine or fee paifl 

NAZARETH, a small village of Palestine, 50 to the state. An offering from an inferior to a 
miles from Jerusalem, in a valley of the same superior. Nuzzeraua, a fee for investiture, a suc- 
name. Its mmulation is about SOOO. — Catafogo. cession fee; Nuzzcrana,or relief, marks the original 
NAZARITE, Numbers vi. 18 : * The Nazarite emanation of a grant, and in Mewar was fixed at 
shall shave the head.’ The Hindus, after a vow, one year’s revenue of the state. Nuzzur-o-Niaz, 
cease to cut their hair during the term of the vow : vows and oblations. 

at the expiration of which time they shave it off Nazr or Nazzr is an offering from an inferior 
at the place where the vow was made. It is a to a superior, a present. It is the present sent 
veiy ancient form of votive offering. It is before, as in the time of (Genesis xxxii, 18) 
uncertain (Acts xviii. 18; Romans xvi. 1) whether Jacob and Esau, when the servants said it is a 
Paul or Aquila, or both, shaved their heads at present sent imto my lord Esau. Also 1 Samuel 
CenchrcR. It is probable that Paul had become ix. 7 : * Then said Saul to his servant. But, behold, 
a Nazaracus votivus, and consequently had bound if we go, what shall we bring the man ? for the 
hirtiself to serve the law of the Nazarites for a bread is spent in our vessels, and there is not a 
certain time. The Na.zanei votivi (Numbers vi.) present to bring to the man of God ; what have 
were required to abstain from wine, grapes, and we?’ AVhen Xenophon on his retreat reached 
all inebriating liquors during the time of their the country of Senthes, and agreed to attach his 
separation. They were also to let their hair grow corps to the service of tlie Thracian, his officers, 
without cutting till the days of their vow were on introduction, presented their gifts of homage ; 
fulfilled ; then it was to be shaved off, and the but Xenophon presented his sword. This eastern 
^pointed sacrifice to be offered in the temple, custom is continued. Up to the present day, the 
Consecrating the hair, in times of danger, etc., native officers of the Indian army, on introduction 
to the heathen divinities, Lucian represents as of to a superior, present to him their swords, and, iti 
frequent occurrence, and he himself had com- taking leave, a drop of rose essence is allowed to 
plied with the custom. The emperor Nero is said, fall on the half-drawn blade. It is a very effective, 
by Suetonius, to have cut off his first beard, and interesting rite. Tlie Viceroy and Governor- 
to' have devoted it to Jupiter Capitolinas, placing General of India at his receptions receives the 
it in a golden box, set with jewels. Nazaritism was nazrs of all the princes iu the form of coins. It 
partly a religious institution, and partly civil and is very common m British India for a person, who 
prudential. Its laws were promotive of tlie strictest is desirous of asking a favour from a saperior, to 
sanctity, and calculated to preserve the health, take a present of fruits or sweetmeats in nis hand, 
sobriety, and temperance of the community. If not accepted, the feelings of the offerer are 
Hence wo read, * Her Nazarites were purer than greatly wounded. There are periodical occasions 
snow, they were whiter than milk.’ (lamentations in Persia at which all who are admitted to stand 
iv. 7.) Samson, Samuel, John the Baptist, and, in the presence of its monarch are expected to 
according to the rabbins, Absalom, were Nazarites, appear before him with a present. Of these, the 
and Joseph is said to have been Nazir cchaiv, chief is the Nao-Roz or new year, which occurs 
which we translate * separated from his brethren,’ about the end of March or beginning of April. — 
but which the Vulgate renders * Nazarsci inter Fraser^ 8 Khorasan^^. 21^ \ 7W*jr TVarefa, p. 486, 
fratres sues.’ Persons recovering from sickness, NAZUL. Hind. Property belonging to Govern- 
or preserved from danger, frequently took upon roent, usually in charge of district local fund 
them the vow. At the present' time in Persia, if committees ; the property is chiefly houses, 
a Muhammadan child be sick, the mother fre- gardens, or plots of tana in cities. In the Panjab 
quently makes a vow that the razor shall not Uie various nazul gardens (t.e. Government pro- 
come upon his head for a certain time, and some- perty) are generally plant^ with mangoes, as 
times for life, as in 1 Samuel i. 11, When the well os other trees ; and the right to the fruit 
time that is limited expires, the child’s head is is sold on contract by auction at the beginffing of 
shaved, money is collected from the relatives, the season. The property of a large gmen. Tike 
and sent as nazr or offerings to the mosque, and that of Shalimar at Lahore, is something very 
consecrated. Homer speaks of parents dedicating considerable. — Powell^ p. 279. 
to some deity tlie hair of their children which was NB AN MAI. This seed is made into oil for 
cut off when they came to manhood, and couse- lamp and other household use. One baritet will 
orated to the gods. Achilles cut off his golden give 65 visa of oil . — Local CommitUe^ Moulmein. 
ioelu at the funeral of Fatrocius, and threw them NEARGHUS, a general whom Alexander 
into the river, his father having dedicated them the Great oommissioned to survey the Southern 
to the river-god Sperchius. In tne south of India, Asiatic coast, from the mouth of the Indus to 
at the sacred hill of Triputty, thousands of both that of the Tigris, He sailed along the coast, 
sexes snnmJly out off their hair, and leave it as a His journal is incorporated in Arriams History of 
votive offering.-*-Aft7nsr’s Seven Churches^ p. 110; Alexander. — Ind* in Ibth Century* 
lUady xxiiL 140, etc. ; JEneid^ i. 698. NEBO, Pisgah, and Peor are parts of the 

NAZIM, under the native rulers of India, the Abarim mountahii, to the east of the 

chief local revenue and executive officer of a Jordan. Here was the 4l8t hslt Of the Israelites, 
division or nisamat. He was either a salaried and Moses died here* — Catqfiw. 
officer collecting the rer ei»ue for the Government NEBONG or Nibong. Malay. The Onco* 
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NEBUCHADNEZZAR, 


NEEDLBa 


spenna filitncntoatitn, a tall, thm, but atraiabi tree ; 
wood uBcd for raiUnfr«. Its cabbage is embic. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR, king of Babylon, b.c. 
508--562. Ho was the son of Nabopolamar, who had 
combitie<t with Gyaxares, king of Media, and a 
king of Egypt, for the overthrow of Kineyeh. 
After, the fall of Assyria, the Median proyinces 
and the north of Assyria, as far as Cilicia, fell to 
Cyaxarcs of Media, the south of Assyria and part 
of Arabia fell to Babylon, the western boundary 
of Nabopolassar being the Upper Euphrates. All 
west of Carchemish and south of Cilicia was 
joined to Egypt. Babylon, by the ancccsses of' 
Nabopolassar and his son Nebuchadnezzar, became 
for a brief period mistress of Western Asia. b.c. 
606, Nabopolassar sent his son Nebuchadnezzar 
against Necho ii,, king of Egypt, who was 
defeated near Carchemish, and all Syria fell to 
him. Palestine revolted about n.c. 602, he swept 
down on it, attacking Tyre on the way, and over- 
ran Judah, deposed Jehoiachin, and raised his 
^uncle Zedekiali to the throne, carrying Jehoiachin 
to Babylon. But Zedektah also revolted, and, 
B.c. 68f», Nebuchadnezzar serit an army to Pales- 
tine under his general Nebuzarsdan, and *b.c. 
687 Jerusalem fell. The city was desiroyed, the 
temple burned, its sacred vessels and treaeurcs 
carried off, Z^ekiah’s sons put to death, and 
then Zedekiah^a eyes put out, plundering other 
cities of Judah, and carrying tlieir peojne into 
captivity. He followed this up, b.c. 586, by the 
siege of Tyre, which is said to have been taken 
B.C. 673. The Jews again revolted, and murdered 
Gedaliah, the Chaldman governor, which led in 
682 to Judah being again ravaged, and the last 
of its captives sent to Babylon. About this time 
Nebuchadnezzar repressed the tribes on the 
borders of the desert east of Palestine, and his 
army penetrated far into Arabia. 

In B.c. 572, Nebuchadnezzar, in personal com- 
mand of his army, invaded Egypt, defeated the 
army of Hophra, overran the country, and plun- 
dered it of all its wealth. Hophra was deposed, 
and was renlaced by a general named Ahmes or 
Amasis. Tlie Babylonian empire was at this time 
at its greatest. It seems to have comprised Elam 
or Khnzistan on the cast, and parts north of this, 
includiog Zimri and the region as far as the 
Zagros mountains, taking in all the best parts of 
Assyria, and probably all the districts south of 
the Merdin Rocks, south to the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, and westwards to Cilicia, where the 
boundary touched the Mediterranean ; all Syria, 
as far as the Mediterranean, was included ; all the 
northern parts of Arabia and Egypt, with part of 
Lybia, southwards to the Lybian desert, the 
cataracts of the Nile. 

In Nebuchadnezzar's reign a great commerce 
was carried on with India. The great temple of 
Babylon, calle<i Seggal, which was dedicated to 
Bel-Merodach, he r^uilt, and richly adorned with 
gold, silver, md precious stones, and here he 
once more raised the head of the Ziggurrat or 
tower called Temin-sami-irtsiti, the foundation of 
heaven and earth. The sanctuary of Bel he 
roofed with cedar brought from the mountains of 
Lebanon, and overlaid with gold ; the temples of 
Birbir and Ziru, dedicated to and Rabat, the 
temple of the Sun, the temple of the Moon-gen^ 
the ^ple of Vul, the atmoe^eric god, the temple 
of the goddess Gala, the traple of Venus, and 


other buildings, he oniistructed and beauiitied. 
He fonned the celebrated hanging gardens, con* 
sistiiig of arched terraces covered witli earth, 
which was planted with trees and flowering 
shrubs. He rebuilt the great walls of Babylon ; 
on the other side of the Euphrates he rebuilt the 
temple of Nelx), and some smaller shrines. Here 
was a celebrated ruined temple in the form of a 
truncated pyramid or ziggurrat, 70 feet (42 
cubits) high, and this Nebuchadnezzar rebuilt in 
the form of a temple of seven stages, each stage 
being dedicated to one of the planetary bodies. 
He rebuilt the principal temples at all the cities 
of Babylonia, but in Babylon he lavished his 
wealth, and the richer classes followed his 
cxaniplo, and the noblest youtlis from conquered 
prov'niceB served in the presence of the king and 
courtiers. According to the writings of Daniel, 
during the latter part of his reign the king 
became insane. He died B.c. 662, and was suc- 
ceeded by his SOD Amil-Maniduk, the Evil Mero* 
dach of the Hebrew Scriptures. The name 
Nebuchadnezzar is written in many ways in the 
Bisutiin inscription, — ^we have Nabokhodrossor, 
Nabukhadrochar, and Nabuklmdrachar. In pure 
Babylonian inscriptions it undergoes even more 
I nmnerouB changes. In Daniel he is called 
[ Nebuchadnezzar or Nabiichodonosor, in Ezekiel 
[ (xxvi. 7) the name is written Nebuchadrezzar. 

I The first component of the word, Nebo, was the 
I nanie of a Babylonian divinity (Isaiah xlvi. 1). 
The Muhammadans call him Bakht-un-Nasr. — 
Smith's Babylonia ; Layard's Nineveky ii. p. 177 ; 
Bunsen, See Btibylon. 

NECHO II., a king of Egypt who reigned 
about 600 years B.c. Ho was desirous of joining 
the Red Sea with the Nile. Ho is also said by 
Herodotus to have sent a fleet of triremes under 
Phoenicians from the Red Sea, round the Cape of 
Good Hope, to the Mediterranean, a voyage which 
they accomplished in two years. Necho (like his 
predecessor Rameses Sesostris) and his successors 
Darius (son of Hystaspes) and Ptolemy Philadel- 
phuB, bad in view the diversion of the Red Sea 
trade exclusively to Egypt, and for that account 
the canal which they endeavoured to construct 
was cut, not from the Mediterranean, but from 
the Nile, between Memphis and the Red Sea. 
NECKLACE. 


Collier, . . 
Nslsband, . 
Kantbi, Mala, 


. Fb. 
Orb. 
Hrao. 


Monile, IT. 

Collar Sp. 


Necklaces of precious stones, of the precious 
metals, of shells, seeds, etc., are worn by idl 
races of Brirish India, by men and women 
amongst Hindiu, by women amongst Muham* 
madona A string of beads, usually of the qiiartz- 
ose minerals, is worn by Muhammadan fakirs; 
also head-necklaces of seeds by the heads of 
Hindu religious establishments, as a mark of 
dignity ; and wood and seed necklaces by Hindu 
mendicants and ascetics. 

NEDDIAVATTAM, a hamlet on the Neilgberrj 
Hills, at 6^K) feet elevation. 

NEEDLES. 


Aiguille Fjr. 

Nsdel, .... Obk. 

Bui, ...... Hiwn. 

Ago, It. 


Jaruin, . . 
Wttsiml,. . 
SuduTu, . . 
lyno, Ighno, 


Malbal. 
. Tam. 

Til. 
* Tube. 


The ancient E^ptians were akilted in needle- 
work. Joeeph’s dyed coat of many colours Is, 
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however, the first mention (b.c. 1705) of this art 
amongst the Hebrews, and the only elaborate 
description of needle-work in the Bible is of that 
made by the Hebrew women to decorate the 
tabernacle and the priests' dresses. At the 
period of the building of the tabernacle, the 
priests' ephods were to be made of * gold, of blue, 
and of purple, of scarlet, and fine twined linen, 
with cunning work.* ‘And beneath upon the 
hem of it, thou shnlt make pomegranates of blue, 
and of purple, and of scarlet, round about the 
hem thereof ; and bells of gold between them 
round about . . . And thou siialt embroider the 
coat of fine linen, and thou shalt make the mitre 
of fine linen, and thou shalt make the girdle of 
noodle-work. And for Aaron’s sons thou shalt 
make coats, and thou shalt make for them 
girdles, and bonnets shalt thou make for them, 
for glory and for beauty’ (Exodus xxviii. 
83, 39, 40). ‘ Moreover, thou shalt make the 

tabernacle with ten curtains of fine twined linen, 
and blue, and purple, and scarlet : with cherubim 
of Claiming work shalt thou make them * (Exodus 
xxvi. 1). This curtain is elsewhere more particu- 
larly described as being of linen entirely, on 
which the most skilful of the Hebrew l^ies 
embroidered cherubims with scarlet, purple, light 
blue, and gold thread, which was solid bullion, 
beaten out so fine that it could bo even woven. 
The women had devoted their bracelets and other 
gold ornaments to the purpose, and every one who 
had cloth of the beautiful dyes named also made 
an offering of it. Besides this, ‘all the women 
that were wise hearted did spin with their hands, 
and brought that which they had spun, both of 
blue, and of purple, and of scarlet, and of fine 
linen. And all the women whose hearts stirred 
them up in wisdom spun goat’s hair,’ TJio linen 
embroidered made the inner covering of the 
temple. The spun goat’s hair was the second 
covering, and above were skins, such as the 
Arabs still use for their tents. Embroidered 
work was executed in India, and exported from it 
in very remote ages, and the use of needles is 
very frequently referred to. — Leisure Hour, See 
Embroidery. 

NEGAPATAM, a seaport town on the Coro- 
mandel coast, in lat. 10° 46' 30" N., long. 79° 53’ 80" 
£., in the Tanjore district. The town has a con- 
siderable coasting trade ; is near one of the mouths 
of the Cauvery. It was taken from the Portu- 
guese ])y the Dutch in 1660, and became the 
headquarters of the Dutch trade on the Coro- 
mandel coast. It was taken by the British in 
1781. It has an ancient brick tower 70 feet high, 
supposed of Buddhist or Jaina origin ; it is called 
Gangondram. 20 per cent, of the population 
consult of Labbai Muhammadans. Ncgamtam is 
the terminus of the Great S. of India liailway. 
It has a Jesuit college, a Wesleyan mission 
establishment, and two large Hindu temples.— 
Cal, Jlev. 

NEQRAIS, an island, a river, and a cape of 
this name. The cape is in let 16° 2’ 80^ N., long. 
94° 18’ E. ; is the south-west land of the ebast of 
Ava. A river of the same name is pavimblc 
inland ^ a channel on each side of the island. 

NSORITO. a short-sUtured raoe of Negroes in 
several isknos of the Eastern Archipel^. 

NEGRO RACES. The existence of a Negro 
raoe in the Indian Arohipelsgo seems to have 


been known to Ptolemy the geographer, who 
flourished soon after the commencement of the 
Christian era. In the last map of his volume, 
that which contains the Aurea Chersonesus and 
the Jabados Insulas, supposed to have meant 
respectively the Malayan Peninsula and Sumatra 
ana Java IslandB, he places a country far to the 
eastward of the Aurea Chersonesus, under the 
equinoctial line, which he states to be occupied by 
JEthiopes Icthyonhagi. The country alluded to 
was apparently New Guinea, and .^thiopes was 
the appellation by the Romans for the black, 
woolly-haired Africans, to distinguish them from 
Mauritani and other races on the coast. 

Ethnologists are of opinion that Africa has had 
an important influence in the colonization of 
Southern Asia, of India, and of the Eastern 
Islands, in times prior to authentic history or 
traditions. The marked African features of some 
of the people in the extreme south of tlie Penin- 
sula of India, the Negro and Negrito races of the 
Andamans and Great Nicobar, the Semang, Bila, 
and Jakun of the Malay Peninsula, and the 
Negrito and Negro, Papuan and Malagas! races of 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago, Australia, 
and Polynesia, indicate the extent which charac- 
terizes their colonization. 

A Negro race occupies the hills in the Dandilli 
district of N. Canara. Their origin has not been 
traced ; but since the Mubammmadaus of Arab, 
Afghan, Moghul, and Turk origin have been 
invading India, almost all the dyniMities have 
retained large bodies of Africans, either of the 
large-lipped, curly-haired Negro type, or of the 
softer-featured Abyssinian, and one ruling family 
of Abyssinians was the Habshi or Sidi of Janjirw 
near Bombay. The Negro sailors of the Sidi con- 
tinued up to the 18th century the most ruthless 
pirates on the west coast of India. The Adal 
Shahi and Nizam Shah Bhairi dynasties, who ruled 
in Bijapur and Ahinadnaggur in the 15th and 
16th centuries, had considerable bodies of Negro 
soldiers os their household troops. The Talpur 
Amirs of Sind had, till the latest hour of their 
rule, bodies of African Ne^oes around them; 
the nawabs of the Carnatic had a small body of 
the Negro race as their household slaves. The 
Negro race are numerous in Las and Mekran, and 
they still form part both of the regular and 
irregular troops of the nizam of the Dekhan. 

Mr. I^gan thinks that Southern Asia has always 
been occupied as at present with several races, 
tribes, and languages, and that S.W. Asia and 
Asianesia have been contemporaneously occupied 
by — 1. Archaic Indo- Australian ; 2. Papuan; 8. 
'Tibe to- Chinese or Ultra-Indian; 4. Dravidian; 
5. Scythic ; 6. Iranian ; 7. Semitic races ; and the 
spiral-haired Negro race seems to have preceded 
the lank-haired brown race. But, according to 
Mr. Logan, the oldest races of India, Ultra-India, 
and Asianesia were of a variable African type, 
the two principal forms being Australo-lkmilian 
or quasi-Semitic and Nepito, followed in Asia- 
nesia by Uie Malagasi. He is of opinion that the 
present prevalent Ultra-Indian races entered the 
region from the north-east, and at a very remote 
period spread, on the one side, over Ultra-Ind^ 
and the naains of the Brahmaputra and Ganges, 
and partly into Southern India; and, on the 
other, were diffused by a long aucoession of 
movements all over Asianesia. Throughout these 
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regions they caino in contact with more ancient has done the Bengali. The languages arc still 
n^s, aud have in some places variously blended essentially distinct, and the non-Aryan physical 
with them, and in some dislodged or exterminated element remains strong. In Southern India are 
them, while in others the old tribes have been languages of one formation, which is broadly 
able to maintain a certain degree of independence distinguished from the Aryan or Sanskrit on the 
and parity. In Southern India, the ancient one side, aud from Tibetan and Ultra-Indian bn 
element was preserved in some degree, owing the other. Physically, the population of Southern 
appcwcntly to a civilisation early rcceiv^ from India is one of the most variable and mixed 
partially allied Semitico - African and Semitic which any ancient archaic province disidnys, the 
nations. In the Andamaus, the interior ot the number of varieties amount the people being too 
Great Nicobar, the jungles of the Malay Penin- great to allow of their being referred to a single 
snla,. in Australia, and in the various Papuan and race of pure blood. Some are exceedingly 
partially Papuan islands, the African element has Iranian, more are Scmitico-Iranian, some are 
Dcen maintained from the comparative isolation of Semitic, others Australian ; some remind us of 
the tribes. In the Gangetic province, as in the Egyptians, while others again have Malayo-Poly- 
greater portion of Ultra-India, including the ncsian and even Semang and Papuan features. 
Malay Peninsula, the intrusive race appears to The strong Africanism of some of the lower 
have been recruited by the entrance of new tribes South Indian castes is believed to be the I'emnant 
from the north-east, and to have ultimately of an archaic formation of a more decided African 
assimilated the native race, although the influence character. In certain of the classes of Southern 
of the latter is still slightly perceptible. He India in which the complexion is fairer, an 
remarks that when wo consider the position of Egyptian style of features is not unfrequeiitly 
India, between the two great Negro provinces, observable. In this, the nose is not indented at 
that on the west being still mainly Negro, even in the root. It is long and slightly curved ; the eyes 
most of its improved races, and that on the east almond-shaped and slightly oblique, and the chin 
preserving the ancient Negro basis in points so is short. In general, the physiognomy is more 
near India as the Andainans and Kedah, it becomes the Iranian than the East African and Egyptian, 
highly probable that the African element in the Where the Aryan or Semitic crossing w not 
population of the Peninsula has been transmitted striking, the person is generally rather small and 
from an archaic period before the Semitic, Tura- slender, the legs in particular being very thin, 
nian, and Iranian races entered India, and when compared with those of the Gangetic race. 'I'lie 
the Indian Ocean had Negro tribes along its colour varies from black to different degreers of 
northern as well as its eastern and wcst(‘rn nhorcH. brown and yellowish -brown, in general conti^ast- 
Thc basis of the present population of the Dckhan, ing strongly with the Ultra-Indian aud Indonesian 
he says, was of an African character, which was races. There is a tendency to certain peculiar 
partif^y Improved by Turanians or Irano-Tura- physical traits, neither Ultra-Indian, Tibetan, 
nians and Semitico -Turanians from the N.W., and nor Aryan, but seem to be East African. The 
afterwards by more advanced ancient N.E, African typical East African head is removed both from 
and Semitic settlers. Perhaps all the original the exaggerated prognathous form, prevalent 
population of Southern Arabia, aud even of the amongst the Guinea Negroes, and the highly 
Semitic lands generally, was once African; and Semitic form characteristic of tribes that have 
the Semitic race had descended on them from a been deeply crossed by Arab blood, and is in 
trib<J located in the mountains at the head of the some respects intermediate between the Iranian 
Eimhrates. and Turanian, while it has specialities of its own. 

From the time when the adjacent shores of the The cheek-bones arc often much more prominent 
Indian Ocean began to be the seats of general than in the Iranian, and less so than in the 
commercial and maritime nations, the Peninsula typical Turanian, the projection being frequently 
must have been exposed to the regular influx of anterior more than lateral. The lips are full or 
foreign traders and adventurers. From the turgid, and turned out, frequently with sharp 
antiquity of the E^ptian civilisation, it is pro- edges. Slightly prognathous heads arc not 
bable that the earliest commercial visitors were infrequent. In the South Indian population as 
Africans from Eastern Africa or Southern Arabia, a whole, the bridge of the nose is generally less 
It is certain that the subsequent Semitic navi- prominent than in the Iranian, and much more so 
gators of Arabia at an early date established that than in the Turanian. Even where the root of 
intercourse with India which they have main- the nose, between the eyes, sinka in, the upper 
tained to the present day. The trade between lino as a whole is much more thrown out from 
India and the west appears to have been entirely the face than in the Turanian head, so as to 
in their hands for about 8000 years. During that render the point comparatively sharp and pro- 
period, the Arab navigators not only remained for minent. The also have an upward expansion, 
some months in the Indian ports between the leaving the upper part of the septum exposed, 
outward and home voyages, but many settled in and the elongated nares open and conspicuous, 
them as niercbants ; and, under the name of This is a ^mitico- African trait The Africo- 
Moormen in Ceylon, and as Moplah and Labbai Papuan pyramidal nose, with a deep and sharp 
in the Peninsula, their descendants are active, sinking in at the root, is common, particularly 
thriving xnembem of the communities. in some of the lower castes, in which the colour 

Mr. Loip;an thinks that the influence of African is nearly black. Mr. Logan thinks it probable 
and Arabic blood most have preceded that of the that at one period this lower and apparently the 
Aryan in the southern port of the Peninsula. In more normal southern type characterized tlie 
after ag^ the Aryan ingredient in the Peninsular whole population of India. Even yet amongst 
p<^ution became considerable, but it has not the Yindhyans, some tribes are found who seem 
modifted the native races in the same degree as it to approximate to it, such as the littlo ill-favoured 
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Tatnariali, the neighbours of the Ho, and the short 
and jet black Saura, who arc spread for 200 miles 
from the hilly southern side of the basin of the 
Ganges along the eastern face of the ghats to the 
Godavery, who arc much in person, in cmlisation, 
akin to the Gangetic population. The Chensuar, 
who occupy the western portions of the continua- 
tion of the ghats between the Pennar and the 
Kistna, are described by Captain Ncwbold as 
being between a Toling and Jakun of the Malay 
Peninsula,. and the Jakun of the Malay Peninsula 
is the most African and prognathous of the lank- 
haired Indianesian tribes. The Chensuar lire in 
beehiye-shaped huts like the African, Nicobarian, 
and many of the ruder Asianesiau tribes. 

The sequestered tribes of Southern India in 
some cases approximate to the more Turanian- 
African type, in which the nose is flatter, the 
beard scanty, and the person shorter. There is 
so considerable a difference between this type and 
the more Semitic, that, whatever may be the 
original rclationsliip of the two, it is necessJiry to 
recognise both as existing in India at the earliest 
era which ethnology can descry. A similar* 
phenomenon presents itself on the western side of 
the Indian Ocean, and, wliat is still more import- 
ant with reference to India, it is found also in the 
Negro population of the eastern side. Many of 
the East African tribes arc very short and slender, 
Bmall-eved, flat-faced, and beardless, while others 
are miadle-sizcd and even tall and robust, with 
the Semitico- African beards, aquiline or pyramidal 
noses, raised narcs, and large eyes of the other 
archaic types of Southern India. Both types 
preserve a black complexion, alike in Africa, 
India, the Andamans, the Malay Peninsula, the 
Maiayo-Polynesian Islands, and Austmlia, al- 
though modifications of colour also occur through- 
out this area. Mr. Logan thinks that little weight 
is to be attached to the present absence of spiral 
hair in S. India, for some of the spiral- haired 
Papuan tribes of New Guinea and Torres Straits are 
often more Africo-Semitic and S. Indian in their 
physiognomy, than the Australians, while the latter 
have we fine hair of S. Indians and some Mid- 
African nations, and a linguistic formation which 
resembles the S. Indian more than any in the world. 

In FurtJter India^ in the extreme S.E, of Am, 
are two marked types of the human family. 
These are the lauk-haired Malay and brown races, 
and the curly-haired races to whom the terms 
Negro, Newito, Papuan, Aifura, etc., have been 
applied. The Ultra-Indian races in their funda- 
mental characters, physical and mental, and in 
all their social and national developments, from 
the lowest or most barbarous stage in which any 
of Uieir tribes now exist, to the highest civilisa- 
tion which they have attained in Burma, Pegu, 
Siam, and Cambodia, are intimately connected 
with the predominant Oceanic races. The tribes 
ci the Niha Polynesian familv, who appear to 
have preceded those of the Malayan, resemble 
the finer type of the Mon, Borman, and the 
allied Indian and Himalayan tribes. The Malayan 
family, according to Mr. Logan, approximates 
closely to the ruder or more purely Mongolian 
type of Ultra-India, and the identity in person 
and character is accompanied by a close agree- 
ment in haUts, custonui, institotionB, and arUL 
BO as to place beyond doubt that the lank-haired 
populations of w udands have been received 


from the GangeUc and Ultra-Indian races. The 
influx of this population closed the long era of 
Papuan predominance, and gave rise to the new 
or modified forms of language which now prevail. 

The opinions of other eminent writers merit 
notice. In the Ardiipelago, there seemed to 
Mr. Orawfurd to be four races of man, the 
Malays pr^r, the Semong or dwarf Negro of 
the Malay Peninsula, the Negrito or Aeta of the 
Philippines, the lar^r Negro race or Papua of 
New Guinea, and a race whom Crawford styles 
the Negro - Malay, intermediate between the 
Papuan and Malay. 

Both Mr. Earl and Mr. Alfred Wallace have 
shown that the Archipelago is divisible into an 
Asiatic and an Austnuian portion, that the flora 
and fauna differ, and that all the peoples of the 
various islands can be grouped either with the 
Malay or the Papuan, two radically distinct 
races, who differ in every physical, mental, and 
moral character ; and Mr. uallace states his be- 
lief that under these, two forms, as types, the 
whole of the peoples of the Malay Ai^pelago 
and Polynesia can be classed. He considers tlmt 
a lino can be dra%vn which shall so divide the 
islands as to indicate the one-half which tmly 
belongs to Asia, while the other no less certainly 
is allied to Australia; and he designates these 
respectively the Indo-Malo^n and the Austro- 
Malayau mvisions. Mr. Wallace gives to Mr. 
Earl the credit of having been the first to indicate 
tlie division of the Arcmpelago into an Amflaralian 
and Asiatic l egion. All the wide expanse of sea 
which divides Java, Sumatra, and Borneo from 
each other, and from Malacca and Siam, rarely 
exceeds 40 fathoms in depth, and the seas north 
to the Philippine Islands and Bali, east of Java, 
are not 100 fathoms deep ; and he is of opinion 
that these islands have been separated from the 
continent and from each other by subsidence of 
the intervening tracts of land. In the Indo- 
Malayan Islands of Sumatra and Borneo are the 
elephant and tapir; and the rhinoceros of Snmatra 
ana the allied species of Java, the wild cattle of 
Borneo, and the species long supposed to be 
peculiar to Java, all inhabit some pitft or other of 
Southern Asia. Of the birds ana insects, every 
family, and almost every genus, of the groups 
founa in any of the islands, occur also on toe 
Asiatic continent, and in a great number of cases 
the species are exactly identical. The resemblance 
in the natural nroductions of Java, Sumatra, and 
Borneo with those of the adjacent parts of the 
continent, lead to the conclusion that at a very 
recent geological epc^h the continent of Asia ex- 
tended far beyond its present l^ts in a south- 
easterly direction, including the islands of Java, 
Sumatra, and Borneo, and proMly reaching as 
far as the present 100 fathom line of soundings. 
The Philippine Islands agree in some respect with 
Asia and the other islands, but present some 
anomalies which se^oa to indicate that they were 
separated at an earlier period, and have since been 
subject to many revolutions in their physical 
geography. 

On the other hand, oU the klands from Celebes 
and Lombok eastwai^ exhibit almost aa <doee a 
resemblance to Australia and New Guin^ as iho 
western ishunds do to Ana. Australia iu its 
natural productions differs from Asia moire 
any of the four ancient quarters of the worla differ 
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frOtti each other, and all its striking pecnliaritieft grobms in cleaning horses. When they epeak to 
are found also in those islands which form the one another their pronunciation is so indistinct os 
Austro^Molayan division of the Archipelago, to resemble a chatter, but they are sharp in catch- 
The contrast between the Asiatic or Indo-Malayan ing words and sounds. In dancing, they hop on 
forms and those of the Austro - Malayan is one foot, beating it down smartly in regular time, 
abruptly exhibited in passing from the island of keeping both hands raised above the head. Thev 
Bola to that of I^mbok, though the strait is only change feet, keeping cadence with the song, work. 
16 miles wide ; and in travelling from Java or ibe head, bow the body, and thus spring and jump 
Borneo to Celebes or the Moluccas the difference till the dance is closed. 

is still more striking, leaving only inference Stmang^ Bila, — Further eastward, in the 
that the whole of the islands eastwaras beyond northern portion of the Malay Peninsula, within 
Java and Borneo do essentially form a part of a iheKedah, Perak, Pahang, and Tringanu territories, 
former Australian or Pacific continent, although ^s a Ne^o race known to the Malays under the 
it may never have actually been joined to it, and names of Semang and Bila. Their complexion is 
it may have been broken up before the western black or sooty, the hair woolly, the features ap- 
islands were separated from Asia, and probably preaching to the African, and the stature dwarfish, 
before the extreme south-eastern part of Asia was An adult Semang male, of the mean height of this 
raised above the waters of the ocean. people, was found to be only four feet nine inchps 

The numbers of Negroes in Africa are vaguely nich. Some of the Semang or Bila haye fixed 
estimated at 20 millions, including the Hottentot hf^itations, and practise a rude agriculture, but 
knd Knfir offshoots from the great family. The the majority lead an erratic life, gathering the 
race on the American continent arc now fewer than rudo products of the forest to exchange with the 
the whites. But they are prolific ; and Professor Malays for the necessaries of life, or substituting 
Gilliam estimates that by toe year 1984 the black those of the chase. 

population of the Southern States will be 192 The average height oi toe adults of a party of 
millions, while toe white will be only DC millions. Semang Bukit on the Ijan, a feeder of toe Krian, 
Their numbers on the Asiatic continent, on the was. four feet eight inches, the highest four feet 
shores of the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, and ten inches. He^ small, ridged, that is, rising 
in the Malay Peninsula, may not exceed half a above the forehead in an obtuse wedge shape, the* 
million ; but from the Andaman Islands east- back rounded and markedly narrower than the 
wards to the races in the Pacific, of the people zygomatic or middle zone ; toe face generally nar- 
generally classed as Negroes there are at least 12 rower and smaller than the Malay ; eyebrows very 
varieties, differing from each other in physical ap- prominent, standing out from the forehead and 
pearance, some t^ing pigmies under five feet, and projecting over the ocular furrow which extends 
others largo and powenul men of near six feet, across the face, the root of the nose sinking into it 
Some of toese will now be noticed. and forming a deep angle with the base of the 

The Mincopi Ne^oes of the Andamans are in superciliary ridge, nose short and somewhat 
the very lowest and most abject state of human sharp at the point, and often turned up, but the 
society, without fixed dw'ellings, unclad, and un- also spreading; eyes fine, middle-sized, and 
acquainted with the meanest of the useful arts of straight ; iris large, piercing ; conjunctiva mem- 
life. In disDosition they are unsocial and mis- brane yellow ; the upper eyelashes, owing to the 
cbievous. They seem to have been isolated for an deep ocular depression or prominent ridges, arc 
unknown period ; and when the British last settled compressed or folded, the roots of the hair being 
on their islands, in 1858, they were found in the hidden. The cheek-bones generally broad, but in 
lowest condition to which human beings can fall, some cases not remarkably prominent, save with 
They are not cannibals, as was long supposed, but reference to the narrow forehead. Mouth large 
live on pork, fish, grains, roots, cocoanut, and or wide, but lips not thick or projecting; the 
other fruits, and broil the flesh of their animals lower part of the face oval or round, but not 
before eating it. They may be called hunters and square. The deep depression at the eyes, and 
fishermen, huotina game in their own wilds and einking in at the root of the nose, give a very 
jungles, using the bow and arrow, with which they remarkable character to the head, compared with 
are expert, and employ the bark of a tree for fish- the Malay. The projecting brow is in a vertical 
ing-lines. They have no clothing, but go entirely line with the nose, mouth, and chin, and the upper 
and seem unconscious of that feeling of jaw is not projecting or prognathous. The person 
shame which guides the other races in the world is slender, the belly protuberant, owing to their 
to cover their persons. They construct huts, but animal life in the jungle and precarious food, 
of the rudest character. They were intensely This induces them to cram themselves whenever 
averse to the intrusion of strangers. They are they can, and the skin of the abdomen thus be- 
small in stature, seldom riciing in height over five comes flaccid and expansible like that of an ape. 
feet. The head Is small, and depressions exist in The skin generally is fine and soft, although often 
the tempoxal region. The teeth are nearly white, disfigured by seurf, and the colour is a dark 
but often so irregular as to seem in double rows, brown, but in some cases lighter and approaching 
They m muscular. Their bodies an scarified all to toe Malay. The more exposed hordes are black, 
over into broken glass, which gives the skin a The Semang of Tringanu are not of such a jet 
b^-like appearance, the lines running longito- black glossy colour as the Kedah tribe. The hair 
dinally down the arms and bust. When pleased is spim, not woolly, aqd grows thidily on the 
with anything to which their attention is drawn, heaa in tofts. They have thick moustaches, the 
they gently bite with their teeth the lower hdge of growth being much stronger than in the Malay 
the pahn of the right hand, and then smartly strike race. The head is neither Mongolian nor NMno 
toe left shoulder. They also contract the lips as toe Guinea type; it is Papoa-Tamuliau. Tha 
tn kumog, and make a hissing noise like that of expresrion of the face is mild, simple, and stupid. 
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The voice is soft, low, nasal, and hollow or cere- 
bral. A line of tattooing extends from the fore- 
head to the cheek-bones. The right ear is pierced, 
the orifice being large. The Imir is cropped, 
save a ring or fringe round the forehead. 

Scmangsarc found in all the rivers of Perak, and 
{ire classed os the Semang Paya, who frequent the 
low and marshy alluvium between the sea ai»d the 
hill, the Semang Bukit, who wander in the forests 
of the hills, and the Saki, who arc confined to the 
mountains of the interior. There are said to be 
numbers of Semangs in the interior of Patani, 
'rriuganu, Kedah, and Perak, wherever the country 
is covered with forest, and there are few or no 
Malaya. Semang tribes of Kedah and Pemk have 
a language mainly dissyllabic like other AsiancBiau 
ones. The people of Kedah more often approxi- 
mate to the eiistern Negro type than in Southern 
Malaya, and Mr. Logan was particularly struck 
with the rf*i>eated occurrence of the deep nnsal 
depression of the Semangs, the Australians, and 
Papuans. Small heads, with all the features as 
it were contracted or compres8(;d, were common. 

The Papuan race are to bo found in the islands 
of rioria, Sumba or Handana, Adenara, Sulor, 
Lonibata, Rutar, Ombay, Wetter, Jtotte, Servatty, 
Babbar, Timor, Timor Laut, Larat, Teneinber, 
part of Bourou, part of Ternate, the Ki Islands, 
Ceram, Ceram Laut, Banda, Ainboyiia, Batchian, 
Oby, Gilolo, Morty, Aru, Vorkai, New Guinea, 
Myfore, Johi, Mysol, Waigiou, Salwatty, Ansus, 
Bo, Goby, Guniui, Fioek, Lucjoii, Mindanao, Min- 
doro, Moluccas, Mysol, Negros, New Guinea, 
Pataiii, Poppo, Sumba Islands, New Caledonia, 
New Indand, Otaheite, Polynesia, and Fiji. Tana 
Papua, or land of the Papua, is a term applied 
by the Malays not only to New Guinea, but to all 
the adjacent islands which are occupied by the 
frizzly-haired race. 

The Malayan term for crisped or woolly hair is 
rainbut pua-pua. Hence the term piia-pua, or 
{>apua (crisped), has come to be applied to the 
entire rjwe, and expresses their most striking 
peculiarity* 

I’ho features of the Papuans have a decided 
Negro character: broad nose, thick and pioniineiit 
lips, receding forehead and chin, and that ♦iirbitl 
colour of what should be thi‘ wlnto ot the eye, 
which is apt to give the countenance a sinister 
expression. Their natural complexion is almost 
umvovstilly a cliocolate colour, sometimes closely 
approaching to black, but certainly some sluules 
lighter than the <lc<']» black which is often u»et 
with among the Negro tribes of Africa, Ihe 
Papuans, when place<l in circuinstances favourabU* 


Malayans whenever the two races ore brought 
into contact. 

Within the geographical limits of the Indian 
Arcliipelago, tlie Papuans only appear, ns inhabit- 
ants of the sea-cotist, in New Guinea and the 
islands immediately adjacent. In other parts of 
this region they are found only among the moun- 
tain fastnesses, maintaining an unequal struggle 
with the brown races by whom they are sur- 
rounded. In some of the Spice Islands, the group 
nearest to New Guinea, their extirpation is matter 
of history, as observed by Mr. Crawfurd (His- 
tory of the Indian Archipelago, i. p. 18). In 
Ceram and Gilolo a few scattere<l remnants of the 
race still exist ; but they hold little or no inter- 
course with their more civilised neighbours, flying 
into the thickets, which afford them shelter and 
concealment, on the first appearance of n stranger, 
experience having taught them that death or 
captivity will be tbeir fate if they fall into the 
hands of their liatural enemies. The character- 
istics of the mountain Papuans must therefore be 
sought ill those islands where their numerical 
strength permits them to lead a life more fitted 
for human beings than that of their hunted 
brethren. It is an error to suppose that these 
poor creatures disappear before civilisation. Their 
chief destroyers are the wild and warlike hunting 
tribes of the brown race ; and, excepting the case 
of the Moluccas, wherever European civilisation 
has been introduced, the Papuans are more numer- 
ous than elsewhere. In the Philippines, for 
example, according to an intelligent modern 
traveller, tbeir numbor in the year 1842 amounted 
to 25,000 souls (M. Mallat, Les Philippines, 
etc., i. p. 97, Paris 18U)). The large island of 
Mypol, or Alaisual, which lies nearly midway 
between the north-western extreme of New 
Guin(*a and Ceram, is said to have been occupied 
exclusively by Papuans when this region w'as first 
visited by Europeans, and they still form the bulk 
of the inland po])ulation, but the villages of the 
coast are occupied by a mixed race, in which, how- 
ever, the Papuan i lemeiit prevails. The islands 
of Gorain, Ceram Laut, Bo, Poppo, Geby, Patani, 
Hock, and the .south-eastern extremity of Gilolo, 
are also occupieil by people of the mixed race, 
who are remaikable for their Jniiritiine activity, 
and for their friemlly dispositiou toAvards Kuropeau 
straugers. The woolly- hain*d tribes are more 
numerous in the* Philippines than in any other 
group of the Indian Areliipelago, wdth tin* excep- 
tion of New Guim a. The island on wliich they 
were s(‘en was named by Magellan, Isla dos 
Negros, to distinguish it from the adjacent island 


for the devcl(>])mcnt of their powers, are physic- j Zebu, where his ships remained for some months, 
allv RUDoriorto other races of South- Eiistern Asia, j Negros Island still contains a large population of 


ally superior to other races of South- Lastern Asia. 
Some of the New Guinea tribes would bear a com- 
iMirisou, in point of stature and proportions, Avith 
the races of Europe, w'ero it not for a deficieney 
about the lower extreniities. Even the more 
diminutive mountain tribes are reinarkiible for 
energy and agility, qualities which had led to 
their being in great demand as slaves tunoug their 
more civilised iieighboui’S. With regard to mental 
camcity, lUso, they are certainly not inferior to 
the brown mces ; but their luqKitience of control 
while in an independent state, uitc^rW precludes 
niT-Ation which would enable them to 


that organization which would 
Htond tliuir ground agaiimt oiicraichment and 
they invaiiid»ly fall under tiio inaueuec of tlio 
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Negros Island still contains a large po[»ulation of 
Papuaus, Avhilc /vebu is altogether free from them, 
and no record exists of their having ever- been 
found there. Samar and L(‘yte are .similarly 
Hitiiated Avith Zebu. 

Mr. Wallace (li. }». 2S0) believes that tlui numerous 
internietliate. forms Avbieb occur among the count- 
less islands of the Pacific are not merely the result 
of an iiiLermixlure of these race^, but are to some 
extent truly iuterinediatc or trausitioual, and that 
the brown and the black, the Papuan, the natives 
of Gilolo and Ceram, tiie Fiiiau, the native in- 
habitants of the iSandwieh Islainls, and those of 
Noav Zealand, are all varying forms of one great 
Oceanic or Polynesian race. Prpfissor Huxley, 
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however, is of opinion that the Papuans are more 
nearly allied to the Negroes of Africa than to 
any other race. The whole of the great island 
of New Guinea, the Ki and Aru Islands, with 
Mysol, Salwatty, and Waigiou, are inhabited 
almoBt exclusively by the typical Papuan, and 
the same Papuan race extends over the islands 
east of New Guinea as far as the Fiji Islands. 
The people on the coast of New Guinea are in 
some places mixed with the browner races of 
the Moluccas. In the typical Papuan, the colour 
of the body somewhat varies ; generally it is a 
deep 8ooty*brown or black, somewhat approach- 
ing, but never quite equalling, the jet black of 
some Negro races, but it is occasionally a dusky 
brown. The hair is harsh, dry, and frizzly, 
growing in little tufts or curls, which in youth 
are very short and compact, but afterwards grow 
out to a considerable length, forming the com- 
pact frizzled mop which is the Papuan^s pride 
and glory. The face has a beard of the same 
frizzly hair, and the arms, legs, and breast are 
also more or less clothed with hair of • a similar 
kind. In stature, the Papuan is superior to the 
Malay, and the equal or superior of the average 
Eiirop^n. The legs are long and thin, and the 
hands and feet larger than those of the Malay. 
The face is somewhat elongated ; the forehead 
flattish, the brows very prominent; the nose is 
large, rather arched and high, the base thick, 
the nostrils broad, and the aperture hidden, 
owing to the tip of the nose being elongated ; 
the mouth is large, the lim thick and protuber- 
ant. He is impulsive and demonstrative in speech 
and action ; his emotions and passions express 
themselves in shouts and laughter, in yells 
and frantic leapings; women and children take 
their share in every discussion. The Papuan has 
much vital energy. In the Moluccas, Papuan 
slaves were often promoted to places of consider- 
able trust. He decorates his canoe, his house, his 
domestic utensils, with elaborate carving. They 
are often violent and cruel towards their children. 
The Dutch, since the early years of the 19tli 
icentury, have formed settlements on New Guinea, 
and on the 6th November 1884, Great Britain 
proclaimed its protection east of long. 141®. If 
the tide of Europeon civilisation turn towards 
New Guinea, the Papuan, like the true Poly- 
nesian of the farthest isles of the Pacific, will no 
doubt become extinct. A warlike and energetic 
people, who will not submit to national dependence 
or to domestic servitude, must disappear before the 
white man. A race identical in all its chief fea- 
tures with the Papuan, is found in all the islands 
as far east as the Fiji. 

Mysol and Waigiou are Papuan, mixed, partly 
from Gilolo, partly from New Guinea. 

The larger Papuans are more remarkable for 
their strength than for their symmetry. They 
have broad shoulders and deep chests, but a 
deficiency is generally found about their lower 
extremities, the splay feet and curved shins of 
Western Africa being equally or even more com- 
mon among those whom Mr. Earl calls the gigantic 
Papuans. The independent Papuans are invariably 
treacherous and revengeful. The tiibes on tbo 
N.E. coast of New Guinea, for instance, are never 
to be depended on. 'i'hey retain an unextinguish- 
ablc hatred towards all who attempt to settle in 
their territory, and this is probably the cause of 


tbeir being found ii^ the interior of islands where 
mountains exist, and their utter extermination in 
all the islands where there are no fastnesses to 
which they could retire. 

Papuans never tattoo their skins, but they raise 
the skin over the shoulders, breast, thighs, and 
buttocks into cicatrices, often as large as the finger. 

A Negro race occurs im the island of Flores, 
and in the great island of New Guinea they form 
the whole native or aboriginal population, as they 
also do of the islets near its coasts. In New Guinea 
the many Papuan tribes ore generally in a state of 
warfare with each other, and return from their 
warlike expeditions with heads. The New Guinea 
people womip a wooden deity called Karwar, 18 
inches high, whom they consult on all occasions. 
A widow remains in the family of her deceased 
husband. The Negroes of Now Guinea are in 
various states of civilisation. Some of the rudest 
dwell in miserable huts, and seek a bare sub- 
sistence by the chase, or the spontaneous produc- 
tions of the forest. There are, however, other 
Negro tribes Imng on the coast who have mode 
some advance in civilisation. These dwell by 
whole tribes in huge barn-like houses raised on 
poets, like those of the wild inhabitants of Borneo, 
but ruder. 

In Dori the Papuans are called My fore. They 
are about 5 feet 3 inches high, few attain 5 feet 
6 inches. They wear their crisped hair its full 
length, and generally uncared for, which gives 
them a wild, scared appearance. The men, not the 
women, wear a comb. The beard is crisp. The 
forehead is high and narrow ; eyes large, dark 
brown or black; nose flat and broad; mouth 
large, lips thick, and teeth good ; few have 
regular fcatuies, and most are apathetic. The 
ordinary men wear a waist-cloth made of the 
bark of a tree, called mar, which is wrapped 
round the waist, and passed between the 
legs. Women wear a short sarong to the knee, 
generally of blue cloth. Men and women tattoo 
their bodies on occasions, by pricking the skin 
with a fish-bone, and rubbing iu lamp-black. 
The Dori people are a seafaring people, and are 
expert swimmers and divers. Their prahus have 
outriggers, and are excavated from the trunk of a 
single tree. Their food consistH of millet, obi, 
maize, ^ a little rice, fish and hog’s flesh, and fruits. 
Sago is imported in small quantities. Theft is 
considered a grave offence. They are chaste, and 
marry one wife. 

The Aru Islands extend 100 miles from north 
to south. Inland are many fresh- water swainjis, 
with thick, impenetrable jungle in other places. 
Their produce is pearls, mother-of-pearl, tortoise- 
shell, birds of paradise, and trepang. The timber 
of the islands is much praised. Aru islanders 
have much intercourse with strangers. They are 
^nd of arrack, and purchase from the Bugis tlio 
Papuan slaves brought from New Guinea, who are 
then employed in diving for pearls and in the 
beche-de-mer fishery. The Aru islanders are im- 
poverishi^ by their excessive use of intoxicating 
liquors, imported from Java and Macassar. In 
pewonal appearance the people are between the 
Malayan and Polynesian Negro. They are not 
many degrees further advanced in civilisation than 
the natives of the north coast of Australia, to 
whom many of them bear considerable personal 
resemblance. In stature they surpass the civilised 
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uftUves of Celebes. The drees of the men is a in nose, eye, and colour. Celebes is intersected by 
pi^e of matting or cloth girded round the loius, the equator^ leaving a small portion of it in the 
and drawn tight between the thighs, and a salen- northern and the mass in the southern hemi- 
dan or shawl. No fillet is worn round the head, sphere. Its greatest length is about 500 miles, but 
The hair is woolly, and frizzled out like that of the its greatest breadth does not exceed 100 ; and in 
Papua. The men are of a jealous disposition, and some places it is hai*dly one>third of this width, 
easily roused to anger by abuse of their women or Celebes may be considered to be the focus of an 
ancestors; otherwise they are mild of disposition, original and independent civilisation, which. pro- 
The women wear a mat in front and one behind, bably sprang up amongst the most advanced of 
Some are Muhammadans. Christianity was intro- the nations whi^ occupy it, called by themselves 
duced many years ago by the Dutch of Amboyna, Wugi, and by the Malays, and after them by 
and nearly all the principal people profess this Europeans, Bugi. In material civilisation the 
creed. The Am Papuan ornament their houses Bugi are (^ual to the Malays, 
with brazen trays, dulam or talam, and elephants' Philippines . — The woolly-haired tribes are more 

teeth, which are broken up when the owner dies, numerous in the Philippines than in any other 
The Kei group of ten islands adjoin the Aru group of the Indian Archipelago. They are 
Islands. Ke, Kei, or Ki is prefixed to the names smaller, more slightly built, and less dark in 
of all their villages. The Great Kei is about the colour, than the Negroes of Africa, and have 
size of Taiiakeka, an island near Macassar. The features less marked by the Negro characteristics, 
men profess Muhammadanism, but eat hog's flesh, but have woolly instep of lank hair. The name 
The Papuan women of Ki are not secluded ; the bestowed on them by the Spaniards is Negritos, 
children are merry, noisy, and have the nigger or little Negroes, but that of Ita or Aheta, so 
grin, and amongst the men is a noisy confusion of pronounced but written Ajeta, seems to be their 
tongues and excitement on every occasion. The ! usual appellation among the planters and villagers 
Ki group form the northern of the south-easterly of the plains. They are ebony black, well-formed, 
islands. The islands are covered with luxuriant and sprightly, but rarely exceed 4 J feet in height, 
forests. Maratigo and Banyaro woods ore well Of the central group of the Philippines, con- 
adapted for masts. The islands are occupied by sistisg of Pamig, Negros, Samar, Ixsyte, Masbate, 
two races, one of them the Papuan, who maktj Bohol, and Zebu, the two former are the only 
cocoanut oil, build boats, and make wooden , islands in which Negrito tribes exist to the present 
bowls. Their boats are from small planked I day ; and even as regards Panag, the fact must 
canoes to prahus of 20 to 30 tons burden. They be considered doubtful. Negros Island, however, 
build the skin first, and fit on the knees and contaiusaconsiderableNegrito population, the crest 
l)ends and ribs. Money is not used, but every of the mountain range, which extends throughout 
transaction is in kind. The Papuan wear a waist- the length of the island, a distance of 120 miles, 
cloth of cotton or bark. The other race are being almost exclusively occupied by scattered 
Muhammadans, who were driven out of Banda, tribes. 

They wear cotton clothing. They are prol>ably a Walgiou . — The inhabitants of the islands of 

brown race, more allied to Malays, but their Waigiou, lying between New Guinea and Gilolo, 
mixed descendants have great varieties of linir, one of the Moluccas, are Negroes. M. Du Perry 
colour, and features, graduating between the represents them ivs having more regular features. 
Malay and Papuan tribes. Gebbe. — M. Freycinet has described the Negroes 

Ceram is tlie largest island of the Moluccas, of Gebbe, an island also between New Guinea 
It is 1C2 miles long, but its greatest breadth is and Gilolo, and not far from the latter. The nose 
onlv 42 miles. The island is one long mountaiq is flat, the lips thick and projecting, the coin- 
chain that sets off transverse spurs, and some of plexion a dark olive, the eyes deep-seated, and on 
the peaks are 5000 or 6000 feet in height. The avemge the facial angle 77°, but Jis high as 81°. 
people of Ceram approach nearer to the Papuan In Gebbe, Waigiou, and some parts also of the 
type than those of Gilolo. They are darker in coast of New Guinea, the Malayan race may have 
colour, and a number of them have the frizzly become intermixed with the Negro, as the com- 
Papuan hair ; their features are liarsh and pro- plexion is lighter, and the peculiar texture of the 
ininent, and the women are far less engaging than Negro hair altered or obliterated, 
those of the Malay race. The Papua or Alfuro All the islands extending from New Guinea 
man of Ceram gathers his frizzly liair into a flat up to the P'iji group appear to be inhabited by 
circular knot over the left temple, and places Negroes. But they (fiffer greatly in physical 
cylinders of wood as Uiick as one's fingers, and appearance in New Ireland, Malicollo, one of the 
coloured red at the ends, in the lobes of the ears, great Cyclades, Taniia and New Caledonia in the 
They are very nearly in a state of nature, and go New Hebrides. A Papuan or Timorese is darker, 
almost naked, but armlets and anklets of woven and with more frizzly hair than the Polynesian, 
grass or of silver, with necklaces of beads or New Zealander, or Otaheitan, but their features 
small fruits, complete their attire. The women are almost identical. 

have similar ornaments, but wear their hair loose. Australian Papuans is a term employed by 
All are tall, with a dark brown skin, and well- Peschcl (p. 338) to designate the inhabitants of 
marked Papuan physiognomy. The Alfuro or New Guinea, the Pelew Islands, I'oinbara (New 
Papuan race are the predominant type in the island. Ireland), Biiava, the Solomon group, the New 
in Celehesy the Trans-Javan or Timonan band, Hebrides, Now Caledonia, with the jidjacent 
and the Moluccas, is a large and iiuporbint class loyalty Islands, and, lastly, those of the Fiji 
of Indonesians, who graduate between the A nimin Archix>elago. The distinctive characters of the 
type, the Bnrman, and the Negrito. The most race are preserved in greatest purity in New 
prev^eut head, or that of the predominant, is Guinea, although even there, (‘specially in the 
ovoid, but it is somewhat Barman or Indo-Burmnn western half, intermixtures with the •Asiatic 
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Malays have recent^ talcen place. iho other Nejd Artul as a separate province, for Nejd has 
islands mentioned, the Polynesian^ have intruded been defined by various writers in various wavs, 
themselves among the older populations, and have The Turks, in their official documents, include, 
materially influenced the la^uage and manners, for political reasons, all the former territories of 
but their influence upon the physical characters the Wahabee empire in that^name, giving to their 
has been much les^ so that the inhabitants of new conquest on the seaboard of El-Hassa the 
the Pelew and Piji poups, as well as of New title of ^ Our Vilayet of Nejd.’ The fact is that 
Gfdedonia, maybe unhesitatiogly reckoned among Nejd is a purely geographical expression, in no 
Uie Papuan race. In the Oarolines and Mariannes sense political, and in Arabia means all the high* 
or Ladrones, Polynesian and Papuan blood is lying district included within the Nefuds. 
intermingled, but the former pr^ominates, so The existence of a fresh- water lake at El* Hassa, 

that, as hybrids, these so-called Micronestans are and of several in Nejd, as ascertained by Captain 
more correctly placed in the Polynesian group of Sadleir, has established the fldelity of Strabo in 
Mon^loid races. this particular. There'are others, but of small 

Fiji. — ^Tbe Papuan race improves as it recedes size, in Arabia Felix, in Tehameh, and in Oman, 
from the continent of Asia and advances into the and one called Salome in Ahkaf. The Anezi, in the 
Pacific. The people of Fiji are the aristocracy' of time of Burkhardt, were the most powerful Arab 
their race, are polite and polished in conversation, nation in the vicinity of Syria, and if their 
and have a strong feeling of national pride. But brethren in Nejd be added, they are the most 
the Papuans of New Guinea, New Caledonia, and considerable body of Bedouins in the Arabian 
the Fiji Islands were addicted to cannibalism. deserts. — 2V. Bom. Lit, Soc. ; NiehuWs Tr, ; ChM. 

The Papuan of Fiji have a tufted matting of NELLORE, a town on the right bank of the 
the hair like the Koin Koin or Hottentots and the Pennar river, in lat 14® 26' 38" N., and long. 80® 
San or Bushman of S« Africa, and the narrow shape 1' 27" E., on the eastern side of the Peninsula of 
of the skull common to both. Also among the India, which gives its name to a revenue district 
Papuan women dwelling on the shores of the of 8462 square miles, and in 1871, * 1,376,811 
Utenata river in New Guinea, there is the same inhabitants. The name is from the nelji plant, 
tendency to fatty cushions us the women of the Phyllanthus euiblica, and Ur, a town. It is 
Hottentot and Bushman. The Papuans of surrounded S.W. by North Arcot, W. and 
New Guinea and the smaller islands are praised N.W. by Guddapah, and N. by Guntur. It lies 
for their chastity and morality, for their respect partly m Central Carnatic, and partly in the 
to parents, and their brotherly affection. — Craw- Northern Carnatic ; was acquired by treaty in 
fardCg Malay Grammar and Dictionary y and in 1801, and includes Ongole, and part of the 
Jo. Ind, Arch,; Logan in Journ. Ind, Arch,y Western Pollams or zamiudaries, viz. Venka- 
1848-1850 ; JNewhold in Journ. R. As, Soc. and in ta^ri, Choondy, Mootialpad, and Kallistry. The 
Madras Lit, Soc.; EarVs Papuans; Spreewenberg chief towns are Doorgaraz-Painam, or Annegon, 
ttt Journ, Ind, Arch. ; Wallace's Archipelago ; in lat. IS’’ 59' N., 55 miles north of Madras, it 
Peschel. was the site of the first settlement of the E. 1. 

NEIBUHR, M. CARSTEN. In a.d. 1762, an Co. on the Coromandel coast. Its rivers are the 
expedition was organized by king Frederick v. of Pennar, Suvarnainukhi, and Gundlakama, and a 
Denmark, for the exploration of Arabia, but more salt-ivater creek runs several miles inland near 
particularly of the province of Yemen. It was Joo-ul-Dinna. Copper ore occurs in the Kallistry 
under the charge of the learned M. Carsten Nei- zamiridari, and one block of 20 cwt. yielded 9 
bubr, witli whom were associated Professor Von cwt. of copjier. Red, yellow, purple, brown, and 
Haneu as linguist ; Professor Forskal and. Dr. grey sandstones occur in the Podelay, Paiioor, and 
Cramer as naturalists; and M. Baurenfeind as Pedda Reddapully taluks, and at Pullaybootoo, 
draughtsman. They arrived in Yemen in the fine-grained sandstones. 

end of December 1762. Von Hancn died at The Nellore horned cattle arc celebrated, and 
Mokha on the 25th May 1763, Forskal died at I are largely exerted. Bos Indicus is there in a 
Yeroem on the 17th July following, M. Bauren- wild state. There are two uncivilised horAe- 
feind expired at sea, near the island of Socotra, less races, the Yenadi And Yerkala, but Uie bulk 
on the 29th August, and Dr. Cramer at Bombay of the people are Hindu Sudras, speaking Telugu. 
on the 11th February 1764. — Playfair's Aden. The Ycnaui race in the Nellore district are csli- 
NEILL, General Sin JAMES, K.C.B., an officer mated to number 20,000. 
of the Madras Fusiliers, who served in the second KELLY of soiloi-B, or Green Bill, is the Dio- 
Bormeso war, and distinguished himself during medea ^odicea. 

the mutiny, where he commanded his regiment NELu. Singh. The honey plant of tl»e 
He took possession of the railway to reach and Horton plains, Ceylon. The flowem emit a 
save Benares, and he then advanced to Allahabad, fragrant perfume resembling that of new honey. 
He was the first to stem the rebellion. It flowers once in eight years, and bees then 

NEJD or Najd occupies nearly the centre of, duster on the blossoms. — Sirr's Ceylon, 
and is the largest province in, Arabia, being in its NELUMBIUM SPECIOSUM. Willde, 
greatest hmits 640 miles from north to south, The-kyoh, . , Burm. | BakU kuhti, . . Pjciis. 
and 750 miles from east to west. On the east is Kamala, Psdma, Hind. I Pubbun, . . . ^nd. 
the long strip of El-Hassa, or Hajar, ou the north Nilofar, .... Pzrs. ( Tamara, , , Tau., Tsl. 
that part of Arabia Deserta called Tauf, the The lotus, sacred, Egyptian, or Pythagorean 
Hijaz on the west, with a paii of Yemen on the bean, has two varieties — («) rubrum, the lUkto- 
^th, and the d^rt of Ahkaf on the south-east, padmo of Bengal, witli rose-coloured flowers, and 
The surface, m the name implies, is elevated, but h) album, the Shwet-padmo, with wliite flowers. 
Hisdivcrttfied with mountains, valleys, and plains. It grows throughout the East Indies,* also in 
Bome writers consider the mountainous district of Persia, Tibet, Cbina, North Auatr^ and Japan. 
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The leavea and dowers of the plants spring from 
beneath the watenif and in Kashmir the broad 
leaves form a verdant carpet, over which the 
water-hen runs. In the hot weather, the stalks 
are very commonly eaten by the poorer classes, 
and boiled in their curries. The dowers are afavour- 
ite offering at the Hindu and Burmese pagodas. 
The fruit is believed to have been the Egyptian 
bean of Pythagoras, and the flower that mystic 
lotus which so often occurs on the monuments 
of Egypt and India. The stalks are, in Hindi, 
called Kanwal kukri, Kanwal gatha, and Nalru 
bheng. The long flne filaments contained within 
the cells of the stem are drawn out, and the 
thread spun from the filament is used as thel 
wicks ox the lamps in pagodas. The lotus is 
highly venerated by the Hindus, but it is the 
more immediate attribute of Vishnu from being 
the prime of aquatic vegetables, and he a personi- 
fication of water. It is also peculiarly sacred to 
l^shmi, the wife of Vishnu, who is sometimes 
called Kamala, or lotus-like ; it is, moreover, an 
emblem of female beauty. The now-blown flowers 
of the rose-coloured lotus have an agreeable fra- 
grance ; those of the white and yellow have less 
odour. In China, the nelumbium covers exten- 
sive marshes in the Eastern and Northern Pro- 
vinces, otherwise unsightly and barren. The 
root is two or three feet long, and pierced longi- 
tudinally with several holes ; when boiled, it is 
of a yellowish colour and sweetish taste, not un- 
like turnip. Its boiled roote are eaten in Kashmir 
os a pot^horb by the natives ; in Lahore they are 
called Pe, in Kashmir Nadru. Taro is there used 
less than the ueluiubiutn, and so are the water- 
caltrops and water-chestnuts ; the broad leaves are 
used as dishes to eat from, and tlic flowers as 
offerings. 

N. cjnruleura, Fisch,^ the blue-flowered sacretl 
bean, grows in Lower Egypt and in Sind. It 
was held sacred iii Egypt. It is a variety of 
Nelumbium speclosum. — Murray. 

NEMI, a name of Krishna; he is called Arishta 
Neini, the black Neini, from his complexion, j 
Krishna worshipped his great ancestor Budha, I 
and his temple at Dwaraka rose over the ancient 1 
shrine of the latter, which yet stJUulH. In an j 
inscription from the cave of Gaya, their characters 
are conjoined, — Hcri, who is Budha. According | 
to western mythology, Apollo and Mercury cx- j 
changed symbols, the caducous for the lyre ; so | 
likewise in India, their characters intermingle ; | 
and even the Saiva sectarian proiiitiates Heri as 
the mediator and disposer of tlie divine spark 
(iote) to its reunion with the parent flame; 
thus, like Mercury, he may be Kud to be the con- 
veyer of the souls of the dead. Accordingly, in 
funeral lamentation, his name only is invoked, 
and Heri-bol! Heri-bol ! is emphatically pro- 
nounced by those conveying the corpse to its 
final abode. The vahan (qu. the Saxon van?) or 
celestial car of Krishna, in which the souls (ansa) 
of the just are conveyed to Surya-Mundal, the 
xnansioii of the sun, is minted like himself, blue 
(indicative of space) ; Nem-nath and Shain-nath 
have the same personal epithets derived from their 
dark complexions, the first being familiarly called 
Arishta Nemi, the black Nomi, the other Sham 
and KriHlina, both also meaning dark-colourod. 

NEMINATH, a deified saint of the Jains, It 
was to counteract a feivour towards women that 


the Jains of Western India set up their image of 
Neminath, a fact communicated in confidence to 
Colonel Tod W one of the sect. — 2V. of IL ii. 46. 

NEMI-TIRTHA, a ghat, sacred to the memory 
of Ghaitanya for his having halted and bathed 
here in the course of his wanderings.— Tr. of 
Hind. i. p. 8. 

NEMNOOK. Maiir. Village fees, in which 
all the commune officers share. 

NEMOOKA ROOT. Hind. Roots of several 
species of Gissampelos, efficient substitutes for 
Pareira. — O^Sh. 

NEMORHCEDUS, a genus of maniinals of the 
sub-family GaprinsD, y.v. N. bubalina, Jerd.^ the 
Sarao, Serou, or Sarrowa is of the Himalaya central 
ranges, from Kashmir to Sikkim, at 6000 to 12,000 
feet. It U the serow or forest goat of sportsmen. 
Its appearance is between an ass and the tahir 
(Hemitragus jcmlaica), with long, stout legs and 
a Btiong neck. It is very bold, and will keep the 
wild dog at bay. 

N. goral, Jerd., the gural or Himalayan 
chamois of sportsmen, inhabits the whole range of 
the Himalaya, from Kaslimir to Sikkim, at from 
3000 to 8000 feet. Its horns are from 6 to 9 
inches long, and have 20 to 25 annuli. 

N. rubida, inhabits the mountains of 

Arakan. N. Sumatrensis, in the Malay Penin- 
sula and Sumatra, and N. Swinhoii, Gray^ is of 
China. — Jerdon^s Mammals. 

I NEOBRA LAPIDA. Cramer. TheLimacodcs 
graciosa, Werter. A moth common on the 
western side of Ceylon, with dark brown wings. 
It is produced from a caterpillar that feeds on 
the carissa, and stings with virulence. 

NEOPHRON PEKCNOPTKRUS. Linn. 

Vultur gingianus, Baud. Perenopterua A.gyptlacus, 
V. atercorariua, Lupey. Steph. 

Kal-murgb, . , . Hind. Manju tiridi, • . Tam. 

Sungra, 8unda, . Sind. Telia borawa, . . Tkl. 

Titri-gedda, . . . Tam. Smd’ho of the Wagrei-;. 

This bird, the Egyptian vulture, dung bird, 
Pharaoh’s chicken, scavenger vulture, one of the 
Neophronime, inhabita Europe, Africa, and Asia, 
is conimon in the Peninsula and in Central and 
Northern India, but is not known in Bengal. A 
single pair has been known to stniy beyoml its 
ordinary luiimt so far as Britain. Its chief (ood 
is refuse of all kinds. A second species of this 
genus, tint N. pileatus, inhabit Africii only. 

NEPAL. The southern escjirpinent of the 
plateau of (\‘ntral Asia is divided into two 
inounbiin rang(“S, the Himalaya on the cast and 
the Hiudii Kush on the west, aud the valleys in 
this cscarpmi'nt are occupied, in succession from 
west to east, by the alpine states and districts of 
Afghanistan, Kashmir, Garhwai, Kamaou, Nejm!, 
Sikkim, and Bhutan. The Nepal State, between 
Kamaon on the west and Sikkim in the east, is 
made up of the valleys of the head-waters of three 
tributaries of the Ganges, the Gogra, Gandak, 
and Kosi, and of a corresponding portion of the 
Term. 

Between the valleys of the Gogra and the 
Kosi flows the Bhagamutteo, past the capital 
Khatinandu, through the beautiful centnU valley, 
4200 to 4700 feet above the sea. In summer the 
thermometer seldom rises over 80® in the shade, 
in winter it does not fall below 20®, and at the 
latter season the air is clear and bracing. The 
views of tlm Snowy liimge obtainable from the 
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yallcy and from the hills are mirivalled in extent British Government as raja of Nepal For several 
Slid inagmUeence. years previous to 1792, the Gurkha power had 

Nepal is an Independent State in treaty with been extending their conquests in the direction 
British India. It is between British India and of Tibet. They had advanced as far as Digarohi, 
Tibet on the north, with Sikkim and Darjiling on the Lama of which place was sniritual father to 
its east ; on its south, Pumiah, Bhagulpiir, Sarun, the emperor of China. Incensea by the plunder 
Tirhut, Gorakhpur, and Busti ; on its south-west, of the sacred temples of Digarchi, the emperor 
Oudh and Bareilly ; and Kamaon on its west. It of China despatched an army to punish the Nepal 
extends from lat. 26^ 25' to SO*’ 17' N., and long, raja, and when within a few miles of their capital the 
80® 16' to 88® 15' E., is 500 miles long from east Gurkha submitted unconditionally to the Chinese 
to west, and 16 miles in breadth. Area, 54,500 commander, who imposed a tribute and triennial 
square miles. Population variously estimated at mission to Pekin, besides restitution of all the booty 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000. taken at Teeshu Lumbu, and he took hostages, for 

The surface of Nepal generally consists of valleys the performance of these stipulations. The raja of 
varying from 8000 to 6000 feet above the Bengal Sikkim was at the same time taken under Chinese 
plains. The capital of Kbatmandu is in an oval- protection. Checked towards tlie east by these 
shaped valley, 12 miles longfrora north to south, and events, the Gurkha extended their dominion west- 
from east to west 10 miles, lat. 27® 42' N., and long, ward, subjugating Kamaon, Srinuggur, and all 
85® 18' E,, and 4628 feet above the sea. A the hill country to the Sutlej. When Lord 
tradition is current that the valley of Khatmandu Hastings commenced his administration, their 
was at some former period a lake; it is now dominion extended as far as tlie river 'Hsta to 
throughout its whole extent well watered, and is the east, and westward to the Sutlej, thus occu- 
almost unrivalled in fertility. To the extreme pying the whole of the strong country in the 
west of Nepal lies Almora, a hill station wrested mountainous tract which stretches on the northern 
from the Nepalese in the wars of 1814-15 ; to the borders of India, between that and the highlands 
extreme east is Daniling, another hill station, used of Tartary. They had acquired these territories, 
as a Mnatorium. The breadth of the mountainous during the preceding 50 years, from many dis- 
belt immediately north and east of Khatmandu united liill chiefs whom they dispossessed, exter- 
ia estimab'd at from 30 to 40 miles, and its higher minating the families as each raja fell before them, 
parts rise to the level of perpetual snow. Among Muhammadan invaders began the conquest of 
its lofty summits is Mount Everest, tlie highest Hindustan in the 11th century, from which date 
known p<iak in the world (29,002 feet). On the up to the middle of the 18th century many Hindu 
south is the Terai belt of low level land. The chiefs with their followers sought refuge in Nepal, 
word signifies marshy lands, and is sometimes and intermarried with the Newar, Guriing, and 
applied to the flats lying below the hills in the Magar. The descendants of these marriages are 
in^rior of Nepal, as well as to the level tract styled the Khos ; they claim to be considered of 
bordering immediately on the British frontier. the Kshatriya caste ; they arc the military nobility 
The legendary history of Nepal, like that of of Nepal. The Gurkha liad a small Hindu State, 
Kashmir, commences with the desiccation of the existing from the 10th or 12th centurieE, to the 
valley, for ages full of water, by Naia Muni, westward of Khatmandu, and claiming descent from 
whence the name pf the countiy Naipala, whose the inaharana of Udaipur. In 1768, Jye Kush, 
descendants swayed the country 600 years. The the Cth king of the Mall dyiuwty of Nepal, during 
first authentic histoiy is B.c. ^4. Then the troubles in his kingdom, called in the aid of 
Kerrat tribe of eastern mountaineers, b.c. 646. Prithi Narain, the Gurkha chief, who conquered 
Then the Suryavansa race of rulers B.c. 178., the three kings of Bhatgaon, Kiiatmandu, and 
The Ahir beg^n in a.d. 43. The Neverit dynasty l^talita Patan. From that time up to the year 
was restored in a.d. 470, and one of this dynasty, 1H14, the Gurkha continued aggressive, annexing 
I^giioba deva, in a.d. 880, introduced the use of all the surrounding states ; and in consequence of 
the Sam vat era into Nepal In the Newar year 781, inroads on British territory, war between the 
A.D. 1600, Jaya Eksha Mall (or Jye Kush Mull) Gurkha and the British was formally declared on 
divided Patan, Khatmandu, Banepa, and Bhatgaon > let November 1814. In an arduous campaign, in 
between his daughter and three sons, and Kanjit which the Gurkhas fought most bravely, the 
Malla, one of the Bhatgaon dynasty, in a.d. 1721 British were unsuccessful, and General Gillespie 
forme:! an alliance with the Gurkha, whicli ended fell at a hill fort; but the Nepalese were subae- 
in his own subversion, and Anally in that of all quently defeated by Sir David Ochterlony, and 
Nepal The Gurkhali, descended from the Udai- by the convention of Almora Nepal ceded all the 
pur ^jputs, had occupied Kamaon and Noa kot conquests they had made to the west of the Kaii 
for six or eight centuries prior to their conquest of branch of the Gogra. Previous io this war the 
Nepal in a.d. 1768. Gurkhas had extended their conquests westwards 

British political relations with it date from the as far as the Sutlej, By the 5Ui article of the 
invasion of the valley by the Gurkha race, under treaty of 1815, the Nepalese renounced all claim 
llaja Prithi Narain. In 1767, the Newar raja of to the countries west of the Kali, and the Britisli 
Khatoiandu, l^ing hard pressed by the Gurkha, were left iu ixissession of the whole tract of bills 
applied for assistance to the British Government, from the Gogm to the Sutlej. Kamaon and the 
Aid was granted, and Captain Kinlcoh was- Dehra Doou were annexed to the British dominions, 
despatched with a small force in the middle of and the rest of the territory, with the exception of 
the rainy season. He was, however, compelled Subathu, Raongarh, Sundoch, and a few other 
by the deadly climate of the Terai to retire. The military posts, was restored to the hill rajas from 
Gurkha chief, meeting but a feeble resistance, whom it iihd been conquered by the Nepalese, 
overran Nopal, and extinguished the Newar Towards the close of the 18th century the kings 
dynasty, and was eventually recognised by the of Nepal had fallen into a titular position, the 
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government being carried on by the ministers, 
who ])ad assumed the character of the Maire 
du Palais. Towards the middle of the 19th 
century, Jung Bahadur rose to power. On the 
18th of May 1845, Mataber Singly the minister, 
was summoned to an audience with the king at 
the palace. On entering the room where he 
expected to find the king, he was killed by a rifle 
shot fired from the zanana gallery at the end of the 
room. His body was then thrown out of the window, 
and dragged away by an elephant to tlie banks 
of the Bbograuttee at Pashupati. Next morning 
Jung Bahadur reported the circumstance ofiScially 
to the Resident. Subsequent! v it appeared that 
Mataber Singh had been killed by Jung Bahadur 
at the instigation of the queen. 

On tlic 15th of September 1846, the Resident 
(Mr. Colvin) was surprised by a visit at midnight 
from the king, who informed him that a fear* 
ful tragedy had been enacted in the city. The 
rani, after the murder of Mataber Singh, may be 
said to have been the actual ruler of the country. 
In the coalition ministry she hod one especial 
friend, Guggun Singh. This noble, on the night of 
the 14th of September, was shot in his own house 
while he was in the act of performing his devotions 
in a private room. The rani then insisted on the 
king asBcmbling all the ministers and nobles in 
council to find out the assassin. Path Jung and 
his colleagues hurried to the place of meeting at the 
kot near the palace. Here were assembled the rani, 
Jung Bahadur, his Viand of brothers, and his body- 
guard, armed with rifles. The quecn^s party was 
carefully arranged and heavily armed, whereas the 
members of council came as they were summoned, 
in a hurry, each from his own house, and with no 
weapons but their swords. In a few minutes 
32 of the nobles and upwards of 100 of the lower 
ranks were shot down. The king, alarmed by the 
noise of the struggle, mounted his liorso and rode 
off to the Residency. On his return, within an 
hour, he found the gutters around the kot filled 
with the blood of hia ministers, and what little 
power he possessed in the state was gone for <Jver. 
On the 2d of November, 13 mon* <»f tfie sirdars 
were put to death, and in December the king fled 
from the country to Benares, .lung Baliadur 
became virtually ruler of the country, and lio 
visited Eiiglancl in 18.50. The assiisKination of 
Guggun Singh, and the massiicro of the inlluciiiial 
chiefs, in 1846, had paved the way for the rise of 
Jung Bahadur to tin; office of prime niinister; 
he was created nmharaja of Nepal, and inve.ste<l 
with the perpetual sovereignty of two j»roviiiccs. 
He effected the marriage of a son and two 
daughters into the royal family of Nepal. 

By the treaty of 181.5, a British officer was to 
reside at the capita), and some of the ablest timl 
niost conciliatory servants of the Indian Govern- 
ment have since been there. Mr. Gardener, 
1816-1829 ; Brian Hodgson, 1831-184,3; Sir 
Henry Lawrence, 1848-1847 ; Mr. J. R. Golviii, 
Major Ramsay, 1849-1863 ; and Drs. Wright and 
Oldfield have'^been Residency surgeons. 

All through the Afghan war of 1838-43, the 
darVmr at Khatmandu was in constant communi- 
catiou with that of Inhere, and with the Sind 
sirdars and Mahratta chiefs. Between 1838 and 
1840, 23 secret missions from Kiiatmandu to 
Lahore and otlicr parts of India were iiiterc<uite«l, 
through the exertions of Sir George Oiork at 


Ambala, and Mr. Hodgson at Khatmandu. But 
on Sir Jung Bahadur succeeding to power, he 
ruled Nepal with great ability and success, until 
hia death, suddenly, in the Teiu.« tlie spring of 
1877. During the mutiny of 1857, and the sub- 
8e(|ucnt campaigns, Jung Bahadur assisted the 
British in the rc-occupation of Gorakhpur, the 
re-capture of Lucknow, and the subsequent 
capture of the rebels who infested the Terai. In 
consideration of these services he was created a 
Knight of the Grand Cross of the Bath, and under 
a treaty (No. LV.), concluded on the Ist November 
1860, the tract of territory on the Oudh frontier, 
which had been ceded to the British Government 
in 1816, was restored to Nepal. 

The population consists of Mongoloid tribes 
who have immigrated from the Tibetan border, 
and of Aryan refugees from the plains of India. 
West of the Kali river, almost all the inhabitants 
claim a descent from Hindu colonists. They 
accordingly consist principally of Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas, with their various Bubdivisions. East 
of the Kali, the Magar occupied the lower hills in 
the western parts, and are at present enlisted by 
the Gurkha sovereigns, composiDg a great majority 
of their troops ; the Gurung, a pastoral tribe ; 
the Jariyas ; the Newars, an industrious people, 
following agriculture and commerce, and more 
advanced iu the mechanical arte than the other 
mountain tribes; the Dhenwars and Mhanjis, tho 
husbandmen and fishers of the western districts ; 
the Bhutias; the Bhanras, which branched off 
from^the Newars ; and to tVio eastward, some 
districts of the Nepal dominions are inhabited by 
tho Limbuaa and Nacarkuti tribes. 

Mr. Hunter gives the Nopal races as under : — 

Ne}ial^ East to — Serpa, Sunwar, Gurung, 

Murini, Magar, Khaksya, Pakhya, Newar, Limbu. 
Tin* language of tho Magar, Gurung, and Newar 
is chiefly Tibetim. 

Kira7iti (ivoup^ East Nepal, — Kiranti, Rodong, 
Rungchenbung, Chhingtangya, Nach-hcreng, Wa- 
ling, Yakua, Chourasyn, Kulungya, Thulungya, 
Babingya, Lohorong, Limbichhong, Balali, Sang- 
pang, Dumi, K haling, Dungmali. 

iWaken tribes of NepaL~-l>i\r)\'\^ Dhenwar, Pahri, 
Chopang, Brahmu, Vayii, Kuawar, Kusunda, 
Tharoo. 

Tho martial cl.’iKHiH arc the Kh.aa, Magar, and 
Gurung, each comprising a very numerouh clan 
or race variously subdiviiled. 

/\7m,s Khus, or Kus is the usiml title of the 
doiniiiant race, and Hah or Sahi, the tribal title 
of the royal family. They are descendants of 
immigrant Hindu Rajputs with Nepal women. 
The Khaa a pre - eminently maaeuUiio 

energy of character and love of enteiprise, and 
have a free, soinotimes a noble ciirriage. The 
Khan form one of the martial chissos, and hold 
jaghir lands on military tenure. This and other 
two tribuH take the nnme of Gurkha, which tho 
Chinese pronounce Ku-ru Ka-H. It is derived 
from the eponymous <leity of tho royal family, 
Gomklishanath or Gorkhauath, whom Brahmans 
claim to bt^ a form of Hivii. Gorkha town, tho 
original seat of tho Khas, is 60 mih s W.N.W. of 
Khatmamlu. They have 13 ilivisioim, and 116 clans. 

In tho west of Nejail dwell tlie Our any and 
Magar trilniK, wtiuU, with feattnes of an extroino 
Mongolian typo, full of martial ardour and energy* 
111 ft^atnre and figure, ilio true Gurkha are always 
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remarkable, from their broad Chinese or Tartar- capable of producing them. They are BuddhisU 
like physiognomy, the small eyes, flat nose, and of the Bhutia and^ Lepcha ^ma sect Their 
meagre whiskers, as well as the stout, square make priests are not restricted to celibacy. The^ have 
and sturdy limbs. The Magar have peopled the several families or clans. They bury their dead 
lower Gogra valley. The men are of great bodily on the tops of mountains, and raish tombs of 
and mental vigour. The Qurung are an eneigetio earth and stones, covered by a slab of stone, on 
and pastoral race. It has been calculated that which the name is engraved, 
there are in Nepal no less than 80,000 Dakhriah, The Kiranti and JAmbu occupy the Nej^ese 
or soldiers off the roll by rotation, belonging districts of the great valley (the basin of the Kosi). 
to the Rhas, Magar, and Gurung tribes. Tneir The Kiranti, Kirata, or Kichak are the classical 
energy of character, love of enterprise, and Girrhatm. They are said to bo also called Khombo. 
free(K>m from the shackles of caste, are con- The Kiranti are often included m the Limbu, whom 
spicuouB, and, in the opinion of competent judges, th^ much resemble in appearance, 
they are by far the beet soldiers of India. The The Jarya tribe are south of the Gurung, with 
Government of British India since 1840 has whom they intermarry. They are Hindu in creed 
been employing them in their native army. and manners. 

The Ntwar belong to the Indo-Tibetan stock, The Haiyu^ the Chepany^ and the Kumndu are 
and profess Buddhism. They are confiDod almost three Bhot tribes who dwell amid the dense forests 
to the valley of Nepal. Thev are divided into of the central region of Nepal, to the westward 
several orders, accordmg to trades and occupations, of the great valley. They have no apparent 
They are peaceable agriculturists, and skilful affinity with the civilised races of that country, 
workers in iron, copper, brass, and bell-metal; but live in huts made of the branches of trees, 
the chief seats of industry being lAlita Patan subsisting on wild fruits and the produce of the 
and Bhatgaon. Their copper, brass, and bell- chase, snaring wild animals. They are constantly 
metal vessels arc exported to Tibet. Newar migratory. They are all darker and more slender 
women, as well as the men of the hill tribe of than the tribes around them, and in form and 
Magars, weave two sorts of cotton cloth, imrtly colour greatly resemble some of the races in the 
for home use and partly for exportation. Those plains, particularly the Kol. 
who are not very poor wear woollen blankets, In Central Nepal also are the Pahri, the Darahi 
which are manufaotiu'ed by the Bhutias, who wear or Dorhi^ Denwar^ and Paksya, 
nothing else. The Thakuri are descendants from former 

The Bhama are a sort of separatists from the princes. 

Newar, supposed to amount to 6000. They ftbave Sood^ in Nepal, along the northern frontier of 
their heads like the Bhutia, observe many of the British India, and in the Panjab, are a mercantile 
religious rites as well as civil customs of the body, dry grocers. They do not eat beef, but use 
latter, in a dialect of whose language they are other animal food, game, and fish, 
said to preserve their sacred writings. The lauds Stintmr or Samrary a tribe in Nepal, dwelling 
of Nepal proper are cultivated almost without below the mountain peaks of Gosainthan, to the 
exception by Newars. The Parbatya tribe, called north of the Magar and Gurung, and near and 
Dherwara, cultivates the western lands at Nur- among the cis-nivean Bhutia race, dwelling in 
kale, etc. The Dherwar and Margi are the hus- the central and temperate parts of the mountains, 
bandmen of the western districts. Parbatya is a They are among the principal alpine tribes of the 
general name given in India to the mountain Sub-Himalayas, between the ICali, where the abori- 
Hindus of Nepal, and to their language. ginal tongues are merged into the Prakrit, and 

The Elthariah are the descendants, more or the Dbansri, where they begin to pass into mono- 
less pure, of Rajputs and other Kshatriyas of the syllabic -tongued races of ludo-Cbinesc origin, 
plains, who sought refuge in these mountains Tharooy a migratory forest race iu Nepal aud 
from the Muslim, or merely military service, as along the base of the Hiimilaya mountains, between 
adventurers. The Elthariah speak only the Kbas Chumparun and Khatinaudu, as far west ai^ the 
language. river Gaiidak, which they occupy along with the 

The Ji/wrw/ or Tamar are a very numerous tribe liokm vA the foot of, but quite external to, the 
of Tibetan origin, dwelling in aU parts of the Himalaya. They cultivate a little, and live and 
Nepal mountains, from the Gandak river, 20 thrive in the most malarious situations, and are 
miles W. of Khatmandu, to the Mecbi river. When invaluable in effecting forest clearances, 
in smaller numbers they are to be met with in the Just ns the Tharoo inhabit the Torai, the Kiis- 
Sikkim country as for east as the Tista. The war and Bhutia, called the Maiijhi, the Kumha, 
great bulk of the tribe, however, is to be found Bbraniu, Denwar, and Durre, inhabit with im- 
between the valley of Nepal and the Dood Kosi. punity the lowest and hottest and most malarious 
Murmi are taller, coarser iu their feature, and more valleys of Nepal, dwelling in small villages or in 
Tibetan in their temperament, tliau the remaining scattered cottages, following tiio avocation of 
tribes, and appear to be Tibetan, or more Tibetan potters, agriculturists, ffsliermen, aud ferrymen, 
than Gangetic. Mr. Hodmn thinks that they They have dark-coloured skins, slender forms, 
do not notably exceed the Gangetic stature. Of oval faces, elevated features, and peculiar dialects, 
all the tribes on the 8. side of Himalaya, they have The Dharmij a dancer caste of Nepal, attend at 
le^t changed in habits. They aettleon themoun- the annual festival at which buffaloes arc sacri- 
tains at elevations of 4000 to GOOO feet, living in ffeed, and drink copious draughts of the warm 
cottages made of stone and thatched witli gnsB, blood of the victims. 

They are idU^ether a pastoral and agricultural The Dherwar and Margi, the husbandmen and 
people, rearing flocks of sheep and goats near the flshermen’ in the western districts. The Dherwar 
snows, and cultivating Indian corn and luurwa cultivate the western lands at Nurkale, etc. 
(Elcurino coracana) at the gresatest elevations Yakhu, Mungar, Brahman, Khumbu, Niinbu, 
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chiefly cultivators. The (iallia rear bufTaloes 
chiefly; the Kami ^ blacksmiths; the SarkiAanm rs ; 
and the Domai, tailors (Dome). 

The Brahmans of Nepal hav.(; 94 tribes. East- 
ward of Nepal, some districts arc occupied by tlic 
liimbu, the Nafr^ftuhot, jind others. The Limbii 
arc also called Yakthnmba. 

About four-fifths of the people are professing 
Buddhists, and the remainder Hindus; but Hin- 
duism has succeeded in materially corrupting the 
purity of* the numerically predominant creed. 
Nepal presents the curious spectacle of Budtlhism, 
with castes, distinctly polytheistic, addicted to 
bloody sacrifices, and, in part at least, practising 
the obscenities of the Tantrika system. There 
are about 2000 Buddhist temples in Nepal. 

Languages. — About 40 tribes, with as many 
different languages, inhabit Nepal, Sikkim, and 
Bhutan. In Nepal is a perfect maze of dialocu. 
Beginning from the Siiighaleela range, we liiid 
layibu or Kiranta, which goes west as far as the 
Dood Kosi river, in long. 8(J° 44' E. Shcrwill 
found the Gurung in the higher parts of Singlui- 
leela, closely connected with whom are the Murini* 
Along the lower hills arc the Magar, who extend 
to the west as far as Palpa. In Cciitml Nepal 
are the Newar, l^'lhri, and Jlrahmo, a dialect of 
Magnr, also the Diirahi or Dorhi, Denwar, and 
Paksya. The Parbatyn or Paharia dialect of Hindi 
is spoken all over Nepal, and is the court language. 
AVest of this again comes the Palpa, th<‘n the 
Thaksya, Snnwar, and Savjia, the dialects of 
Karnaon and Garhwal, whieli carry us on to the 
Milclian of Kanawar; the llundisi and Tibarskad, 
north of it, speak the Khas language. The 
language of the Alngar, (jurung, and Newar is 
chiefly 'ribetan. 

The Gurkha had a language of their own until 
tlicy adopted Brahmanism, when they partially 
adopted the Hindi, with which their own lan- 
guage became mixed. 

Vmlnce. — Tlie mountainous parts of Nepal are 
rich in mines of iron nml copper. The copper is 
of a superior kind. lA’ad mines, yielding a pro- 
portion of silver, are in Moulk. Small quantities 
of gold-dust are found in the Gandak. In addition 
to tlio sal timber trees and Bechiacouri pine, are 
the rLssoo, the Setti-sal, the PhulIun]io.iil, an iron- 
wood, the Kalikset, a black wood, the Sajk, Burra, 
Sunni, HoolUi, and a small quatiUty of ebony. 
These wocmIs constitute iu a great measure the 
commerciid wealth of Nepal. AVood merchants 
congregate at the southernmost point of the forest, 
near the river Gniidak, because of the facility 
presented by that river of floating the timber to 
Calcutta. The bark of Photina dubia or Mespilns 
Bengalensis is used for dyeing scarlet. — London 
Times; Smith's .Nepal; Kirkpatrick's Nepal; 
Bogle's Tibet ; Oldfield's Sketches of Nepal ; 
Munshi Shew Shunkcr Sing Pimdit Shri-(»nn- 
nnantVs History; Dr. A. Campbell in J. A. Soc. ; 
Thomas' Prinsep. 

NEPENTllACEAj;. Lindl The pitcher-plant 
tribe, a natural order of exogenous plants inhabit- 
ing the damper and warmer parts of S.K. Asia, 
and having, in Uic place of loaves, largo hollow 
bodies furnished with a lid, and containing wator 
secreted froin a peculiar glandular apparatus with 
which they arc lined, 'ftese bodies, or pitchers, 
as thev are called, appear at the end of a leafy 
tondrif-like expaii^on of the bark, and arc con- 


sidered to be a hollow state of tlie apex of the 
petiole of a leaf, w hile the lid tlmt closes tiu'in is 
ri‘garded as tlie blade. The inner surface of tho 
pitcher is glandular, and, during active vegetation, 
secretes the fluid, in which insects nrc fret^uently 
drowned. Some species of Borneo bear jiitchers 
12 inches long, and (> inches in cliaineter, large 
enough to hold two quarts of water (N. Kajali, 
Hooker., of Borneo) ; Nepenthes Edwardriaiia is 
18 inches long, and 2 to 3 inches in diameter. 
Other known species are N. Nortliiana, Hooker, 
of Borneo, N. distillatoria, A., N. lawis, N. phyl- 
lampliora. N. gyninamphora, of Java, gracilis, 
hirsuta, Lowii, Veitchii, and villosa. N. ampul - 
lacca, Jack.y and N. Rafilesiana, Jack.., grow in 
Singapore. One species grow's in Ceylon. Tlu^ 
Dutch call this plant Kannekens kniyd, or the 
can-fruit, from its singular form. They arc in- 
sectivorous plants. The urns of one species an' 
armed with two sharp and strong sjujies. Its 
pitchers always contain insects of various kimis, 
and the spines prevent birds and insect-hunting 
animals, such as the tarsier, from removing these 
insects from the urns. 

NEPENTHES of Homer (Odyss. iv. 1. 221), 

snppose«l by some to have been hemp, Cannabis 
sativa. Opium has also been supposed.-- 
i. j>. 1)21. 

NEPETA CIIJARLS. Penth. 

N. Icucophylla, Bl. | Zufa vabi«, . . . PanJ. 

It occurs iu the Panjab Hiiualaya at fioiu 4000 
to 8%00 feet, and is given in siierbet for fever 
and cough. — Dr. J. 7.. Sfucart. 

NEPH, the divine spirit, a god of tlie Egyp- 
tians. See Osiris. 

NKPIIELIUM, a genus of plants of the natural 
onlor ISapindaccie. Under the Canarcse and 
jMaliratta names Andgeice and Yaroo, Dr. Gibson 
mentions a ncpheliiim tree growing in Canara and 
8unda, above the ghat, chicHy at tho Nilcoond and 
southern jungles. AVood siiid to be serviceable in 
house-building. Mr. Thwaites notices in Ceylon 
N. bifoliatum, a mod crate -sized tree on tho 

Lower Badulla iroad from Kandy, at no great 
elevation, which flowers in April. N. cximium, a 
large tree of the Central IVovincc, at an elevation 
of iOOO to 2000 feet, flower.s in May and fruits iu 
July; and N. erectum, 77/ a., also of the Central 
Province, up to an elevation of 3000 feet. N. 
hypoleucum, Kitrz, .uid N. rubcsccns, 7/im/., arc 
trees of Burma! Three species are celebrated for 
their fruits, viz. N. litchi, Jhu, the litchi of S.E. 
Asia ; N. longanuin, the longau of China ; and N. 
lappaccum, the rambutan of the Malay Peninsula. 
Dr. Mason mentions a small inferior Tennsscrim 
fruit ns the red ncphclium, eaten by the natives 
only, though bearing its fruit in bunches like the 
lichi. One of the indigenous nepheliiim trees of 
Tenasscrim bears a fruit whose subacid is very 
agreeable to the palate, and much resembles that 
of the rambutan so famous at Malacca. Malays 
say it is the wild rambutan. Othar species known 
arc N. rimosiun, rubrum, verticihatuni, and varia- 
biie. N.stipulaceum, TIedd., a handsome middling- 
sized tree, rather rare in the moist forests In 
Malabar and on the Animallays; tlie wood is 
strong and serviceable. — Mason ; Thw, i. p. 67 ; 
Voigt; Gibson. 

KEPHELIUM LAPPACEUM. Linn. The 
rambutan fruit is produced in bunches termi- 
nally. Tho pulp, which surrounds a seed of tho 



NEPHELIUM LITCHI. 


NE8T. 


size and flavour of a cob-nut, is irauBpt^rcnt, and 
of a delicate sweetish-acid flavour. It is in 
am>earance not much unlike the fruit of the 
arbutus, but larger, of a brighter red, and 
covered with coarser hair or soft spines, from 
whence it derives its name. The part eaten is a 
^;elatinoua and almost transparent pulp surronnd- 
mg the kernel, of rich and pleasant acid. — Lou}*$ 
Sarawak^ p. 73 ; MarsdetCs Sumatra^ p. 101. 

NEPHELIUM LITCHI. W, avd A. 

Dimocarnui lichi, Lour, | Euphoria lichi, De»f» 
SovUlia liohi, Moxb, | 

Kayetmouk, . . Burn. Kalengkon, Liohi, Malay. I 
Tan-li, Lichi, . . Chin. | j 

This native of Chitia is an evergreen, and grows 
to a large size. The fruit is of a dark brown 
colour, and contains a glutinous, yellow, sweet sort 


xru», wnicn is muen esceemea. me trmt npens 
in March and April. The sun-dried fruits are 
largely exported from Foh-kien and Canton pro- 
vinces, being in demand as a marriage present or 
dessert at feasts.— Sinith. 

NEPHELIUM LONGANA. Camh. 

Dimocarpui longan, Jioxb. I Scytidia longana, Moxb. 
Euphoria longana, LamL | 

Aahphal Bkno. i Longan, . , . Malay. 

Kayet inoak, . , Burn. Puna,. . . . Malkal. 


Kayetmouk, . , Burn. Puna,. . . . Malkal. 

Blal aheota, . , . Oak. Morre, .... Sikum. 

Lung yen, . . . Chin. Puvati, .... Tam. 

Wumb, .... Mahr. 

A moderate -sized tree of the Peninsv^a of 
India, the Khassya Hills, the Malay Peninsula,* 
Cochin-China, and China, having a straight trunk 
and fine globular head. It occurs in Coimbatore, 
is rare in the Bombay Presidency, being conflned 
to their race or greenwood jungles. In China it 

r wB in Foh-kien, Kwang-tung, and Kwang-si. 

is more easily grown than the litebi. The 
fruit is globular; it is not equal to the litchi. 
The wood is white, hard, and olosc-grained.— 
Wight; Gibson; Voigt; Smith; Gamble, 
NEPHRITE, jade, or axe-stone, the Yashin 
or Sang-i-vashm, so much valued in China, is 
found in Central Asia, New Zealand, WcsU'.rn 
America, Corsica, the Hortz mountain, and | 
Egypt It is the yu of the Chinese. It is liighly 
prizM by the Maori race, whose choicest weapons 
and ornaments are carv^ out of it by means of 
friction of flint and wet sand, while the boles are 
generally pierced by a drill of a pointed piece of 
hatd wood. The following is an analysis by 
Kastner Silica, 60*50: alumina, 10*00; mag- 
nesia, 31*00; oxide of iron, 5*60; oxide of 
chromium, 0*05; water, 2*76. In China it is 
carved into imag^ and worn as a eharm. It was 
supposed to bo good in diseases of the kidney ; 
lienoe its Chinese name, — Smith. 

NEREOCY8TIS LUTKEANA, onoof thealgm, 
forms dense marine forests in Norfolk Bay and 
all about Sitoha. Its stem resembles whipcord, 
and is often 300 feet long, and terminates in a 
large air-vessel or 7 feet long, and crowned 
with a bunch of dichotomous leaves, each .30 or 
40 feet in length. The sea-otter when filling rests 
on the colos^ air-vessels of this giant seaweed, 
and its stems famish fishing-tackle.— 

NERIUM (from humid, the habitat of 
the species), a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural oraer Apocynacese or doglmnca. The 
whole family arc poisonous. 


NERIUM ODORUM. Solander. Oleander. 

Kaiier, KhambR, . HiKD. Arali, Tam. 

JovAna arali, . BIalzal. Ghenneru kusturi* 
Kliar-zahra, . , . PxBS. patte, .... Trl. 
Karavera, . . Sansk. Ganders, . Tramb-Indus. 

A sweet-scented oleander, grows throughout 
India, Sind, Baluchistan, Afghanistan, Siwalik 
Hills, and the Himalaya, and is often confounded 
with tho N. oleander. Its varieties have flowers 
of a red, crimson, and rose colour, and are double 
and single. The root and root-bark are used 
medicinally, but need great care, as they are 
virulently poisonous. The leaves also arc. used. 
In the Dekhan the double red and white grow 
wild on tho banks of rivers, bearing both white 
and red flowers ; and by budding the red colour 
on tho opposite one in several parts of the same 
stalk, a very pretty appearance may be given to 
the shrub. Amongst Hindus its flowers are 
sacred to Siva. The single white is called in 
Hindi safaid-kurpud, the single rose-coloured lal- 
kurpud, and the beautiful large double rose 
variety is called padma-kurpud. Tho yellow 
congener is called the exile, and was introduced 
from America. The root contains a yellow 
poisonous resin, tannic acid, wax, and sugar, but 
po alcoholoid or volatile poison. The bark and 
flowers contain the same poisonous resin, which is 
most abundant in the liber or inner bark ; it is 
very soluble in carbonate of soda, and, though not 
volatile, is carried over mechanically when the 
plant is distilled with water. Tho root is so 
frequently resorted to for tho purpose of self- 
destruction by the women of India wdicn tormented 
with jealousy, that it is proverbial among tlio 
females of the hills, when quarrelling, to bid their 
opponent go and eat of the root of Kancr. A 
man about 35 years old swallowed an ounce of the 
expressed juice, and immediately fell Bcnseless on 
the floor. He did not recover, even by vigorous 
treatment, from a state of collapse, under 40 hours, 
and during that time had constant spasmodic 
sciznres of the whole body. Camels cat it, but 
nearly all die. The stalks arc said to be used as 
hookah tubes. Tho powder of Hie dried leaves is 
given in colic, and used as on errhine. A wash is 
made from the bark, which is used in itch and for 
destroying vermin. Externally the leaves and 
bark have been used (and sometimes even inter- 
nally) M a remedy in herpes and itch. The rasped 
wood is employed as ratsbane. The wood itself 
is used by some eastern nations as a material for 
gunpowder charcoal— ; Powell ; Eng, Cyc, ; 
Riddell; Irvine; Ainslie; Ilonig,; O^Sh,; Mason. 

NERIUM OLEANDER. Linn, Kiih-chuh- 
t*-au, Chin.; PoBo^iirB^oa; Khar- 

zahra. Oleander, rose bay, spurge laurel, a plant 
of tho Levant, is equally poisonous with N. 
odorum. 

NESA KULA. Kaun. A caste of fuwlcrs, 
bird-catchers. 

NEST. 

Ghontala, Ohar, . Hind. | Ni<lo Hr. 

Nido, Nidio, Nidiata, It. j Yiwah, . , Tkl, Ti uk. 

The nests of birds greatly vary. Those of the 
weaver bird, tailor bird, honey-sucker, and oriole 
are made with much art. The edible nest of the 
colocalia swallow is formed of inspissated saliva in 
caverns; swallows, swifts, bee-eaters, and weaver- 
birds build in oompanies ; certain ducks breed on 
cliffs or trees, and tlicy must carry their young to 



NESTOlUUS. 


NET. 


till* water, though this haa not been observed. 
The Megiipodidno gallinaceous birds, found in 
Australia, its surrounding islands, and ns far as 
the Philippines and the N.W. of Borneo, bury 
their eggs in sand, earth, or rubbish, and leave 
them to be hatched by the sun or by ferinciitation. 
They have large feet and long curved claws, and 
most of them rake together rubbish, dead leaves, 
sticks, and stones, earth and rotten wood, until 
they form a mound often 6 feet high and 12 feet 
across, in the middle of which they bury their 
eggs. The eggs arc as large as those of a swan, 
and of a brick-red colour, and arc considered a 
great delicacy. The native's are able to say 
whether eggs be in the mound, and tliey rob 
them eagerly. It is wiid that a miinber of these 
birds \uiito to make a mound, and lay tlieir eggs 
in it, and 40 or 50 arc found in one heap. Tlie 
mounds arc found in dense thickets. The species 
of the Megapodidac in Lombok is as large .os a hen, 
and entirely of a dark hue, with brown tints. It 
eat^ fallen fruits, earth-worms, snails, and centi- 
penos, but the flesh is white, and when properly 
cooked well flavoured. 

Mr. Allan Hume says the nests of the white 
scavenger vulture (Neophron ginginianus) of 
India arc clumsy, ragged stick structures, — plat- 
forms slightly deprcs 80 <l towards the centre, 
loosely jmt together, and lined with any soft 
substance they c^an most readily meet with. Old 
rags arc a great stand-by. In many parts of the 
country, wayfarers as they pass particular trc<*s 
hav<' a semi -religious custom of tearing a strip off 
their clothes to hang thereon. The tree (usually 
a .babul) soon becomes loaded with aga and 
tattifs. These arc a perfect godsend to the 
Ncoj)hrons of the lu'ighbourlmod, who rob these 
rural shrines of their trophies by the score. Borne- 
timed the rags of various colours are laid out neatly 
in the nest, Jis if an attempt hod been made to 
please the eye ; sometimes they are irregularly 
jumbled up with the materials of the nest. Cotton- 
wool, old and dirty, — stolon perhaps from the old 
rizais, or padded coverlids, thrown with half- 
burnt dead bodies into the river, — occurs occa- 
sionnllv in great lumps in the nest. And he litul 
sevei-al times found nests lined entirely with 
masses of human hair, which, in a country 
where near relatives shave their heads as a 
pan of the funeral ceremonies, often lies thick 
m the environs of villages and towns. Some- 
times the birds line tlicir nests with green 
leaves, much ns Eutolmactus Bonelli and many 
other eagles do. In size tho nests vary from 2 feet 
to a feet in diameter, and from 4 inches to 10 
inches in depth. Nominally ' they lay two eggs, 
but he had repeatedly found birds incubating a 
single egg ; twice he found three eggs in the same 
nest, but in each of these latter cases one of the 
three eggs was much smaller and feebler-coloured 
than the other two. — Wallace ^ pp. 154, 156. 

NKSTORIUS. A Christian sect in Kurdistan 
and Mesopotamia is said to be called from 
NestoriuSy who was Bishop of Constantinople in 
the 5th century, and whose doctrines were spread 
with much zeal through Syria, Egypt, Persia, 
India, Tortary, and China. They number about 
200,000 in Persia, Turkey, and Kurdistmi. They 
do not accept the view that describes them to 
followers of the creed of Nestoriua, and claim to 
be Kaldi, descendants of the Chaldteans, and slate 


that their name is derived from Nassara (Nazareno) 
or Nazareth, Turks and other orientals call them 
Nasrani. 

Colonel Yule, in Cathay and the Way Thither, 
says that so late as the 14th century a Nestoriau 
bishopric existed in the neighbourhood of the 
modern Unzrati Turkestan, north of Samarcand, 
and that the sect had been established in that 
district since the 4th century. In Persia the sect 
inhabit the district of Urumia, in Azerbijan, and 
the mountain.s to the south, occupying the nakkiaii 
chain in Kurdistan. In Upper Mesopotamia there 
are many Nestorians, some of whom have become 
Roman Catholics, and Jacobite as well as itomaa 
(-atholic Syrians. Their priests are styled Kieshish 
and A buna, and arc hereditary office-holders. 
Their patriarch is designated, he says (p. 272), 
Mar Simmun? He dwelt at Kojnmis, near 
Julaincrk, in tho heart of tho Kurd mountains. 
They live amongst the Kurds, and are wild, brave, 
and grasping. Tlie Kurds, about the year 1870, 
attacked and massacred a large body of the 
Christian.'?. Nestorian Tiyari women and girls 
bathe unrestrained in the presence of men in the 
streams that pass their doors. 

Nestoriua was patriarch of Constantinople, and 
in 4 'VI was expelled and denounced as a heretic 
by tho Council of Ephesus, for refusing to call the 
V irgin Mother of God, and sundry other so-callod 
heresies. Nestorian doctrines are more like those 
of the Protestant Church than other Eastern 
OJiristian systems. They have no imago or relics, 
no convents or nunneries ; they acknowledge no 
purgatory, no transubstantiation, no auricular 
confession ; and their notions of the divinity of 
the Saviour are scriptuial and accurate. 

The Nestorian faith, after being condemned in 
the west during the first half of the 5th century, 
spread rapidly in the east, and prevailed in Persia 
and Asia Minor. American missioDaries have 
established themselves at Urumia on the frontier 
of that region, and are now zealously employed in 
educating and instructing many of the younger 
members of this Christian sect — Colonel Chesney ; 
Wagner; Yule; Layard, Ip. 196; MacGregor^ 
iv. p. 343 ; Fam5ery, p. 61 ; Grant, 

NET. 

Rets, Filets, . . . Fk. 

Netz, Ger. 

Jhal, Jala, . . . Hind. 

Ucte, Kcticclla, Ragma, It. 


Pukat, ' Panauk, BIalat. 

Red, Sp. 

Agb, ..... Turk. 


Net-making is the art in which the fabric is 
required to be trans^rent, but in which the fibres 
arc decussated and retained in their places, by 
knots, that the interstices may retain their form ana 
size, and prevent objects from escaping ; it seems 
to have been known in the earliest ages in Egypt, 
and is practised with the greatest skill throughout 
the East Indies in great variety, their nets being 
from a few to 50 fathoms in length. Those of 
Singajpore are made with cotton, and others with 
the fibre, which is very similar to, if not identical 
with, that forming the so-callcd China grass: 
rami fibre, trap fibre, cotton, and hemp being all 
employed in net-making. Nets are woven also of 
hempen thread, and boiled in a solution of gambler 
(Uncaria gambler) to preserve them from rotting. 
The fishing-smacks which swarm along the Malay 
coast go out in pairs, partly that the crews may 
afford mutual relief and protection, but chiefly to 
join in dragging the net fastened to their boats. 
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NETTLE. 


In the Bballovs of rivers^ rows of heavy poles are 
driven down, and nets secured to them, which arc 
examined and changed at every tide. Those who 
attend these nets, moreover, attach to their boats 
scoops or drag-nets, so loaded that they will sink 
and gather the sole, ray, and other fish feeding 
near the bottom. Lifting nets, 20 feet squai'e, are 
suspended from poles elevated and depressed by a 
hawser worked by a windlass on shore ; the nets 
are baited with the whites of eggs spread on the 
meslies. There are also casting-nets and sieve- 
nets. In hunting end fowling, also, nets are in use 
to a considerable extent, and the clap-net seen in 
use in Sind and elsewhere is identical with that 
depicted on the Egyptian monuments for catch- 
ing wild-fowl. Job xix. 6 ; Psalm cxl. 5 ; Istiiah 
li. 20. 

For sea- fishing in Sind a suitable net costs £40 
or £50, and does not last above a year. A sea- 
going fiehing-boat costs about £ 100, and ought to 
be Bcrvicenble for several seasons. Stake- nets arc 
exten-sively constructed off the coasts of Sind, 
Bombay, and tlio ^lalay Peninsula. In Sind and 
Bombay the stokes are usually the trunks of some 
species of palm trees, and by joining are made up 
to 100 feet in length. Those near land are placed 
at right angles to the shore, and pressed perpen- 
dicularly into the mud to a dei^th of 12 feet or 
more, and 25 feet apart. Nets of a bag or funnel 
shape, often 40 yards long, are attached to them, 
ana the currents sweep the fish into the bag. But 
the banks far out at sea are similarly utilized, ^hc 
fishermen attending at eacli change of tlic tide to 
empty the capture, and reverse the funnel-net The 
dip-net is worked from a framework fixed on the 
bank of a tidal river, or from a boat or platform, 
The purse-net, lave-net, and bag-net are fixed on 
bamboo frames, and dragged up narrow or 
shallow pieces of water. I'he cast-net is easily 
carried from place to place, and, being thrown 
horizontally with a centrifugid motion, it spreads 
out over a considerable surface. Several of these 
are occasionally joined together to form a drag- 
net. Cones and traps made of bamboo are in 
much request. The Chinese nets are the bag, 
casting, sluice, trawl, and stake nets, and the 
sieve ; also nets for shrimps and shell-fish. — Royk^ 
Arts, etc,, of p. 505. 

NETHERLAND fifDIA. Nctberland is a name 
in use for the European country called Holland, 
occupied by the Dutch people, who have large 
possessions in the Eastern Archipelago, which are 
the empire of Netherland India. In 1596 the 
Dutch, under Houtmann, first arrived of! Bantam, 
and found the native king at war with the Portu- 
gnese. They lent him aid, on condition of having 
land allotted for a factory. In 1610 the Dutch 
fortifl^ the village of Jakatra, which they named 
Batavia. In 1619 this was destroyed, but it was 
then rebuilt by Mr. Bolt, the Dutch Governor- 
General, and this was the beginning of the present 
town of Batavia. Java up to the 13 th centuiy 
was jiartly Hmdu, partly Buddhist, partly Muham- 
madan ; but iu the 15th oentury Muhammadanism 
took the lead, and in 1476 a Muhammadan 
prince took the throne on the overthrow of the 
great kingdom of Majapahit, which had dominion 
over the whole of Java and the eastern parts of 
Snmatra. In 1636 they occupied Formosa; in 
1^ they took Malacca from tne Portuguese ; in 
1647 they were trading at Sadras, on the east 


coast of the Indian Peninsula; in 1651 they 
founded a colony at the Cape of Good Hope ; in 
1652 they built a factory at Palakollu, on tho 
Madras coast ; in 1658 they captured Jaffnapatam 
from the Portuguese in Ceylon; in 1664 they 
wrested from the Portuguese all their earlier 
settlements on the pepper- liearing coast of Mala- 
bar; and in 1669 they expelled the Portugueso 
from 8t. Thome and Macassar. In 1749 tho 
reigning princo abdicated in favour of tho Dutch 
East Indian Company. Seven years prior to that 
event the sovereignty had been divided into a 
spiritu.al head, the Susunan or object of adoration, 
whose desceiulants now reside at Surakarta, near 
Solo, and a second prince who was styled Sultan, 
and whose descendants reside at Jokyokarta, all 
of them highly pensioned. Clive, in 1758, attacked 
the Dutch at Chiusura both by land and water. 
In 1811, when France overran Holland, the flag 
of France was hoisted at Batavia, but in the wnne 
year the British captured it, only to restore it on 
tho 19th August 181G, and exensnged Sumatra 
for Malacca in 1824. From this time the Dutch 
ceased to have territory on tlie continent of 
Asia, and have been extending their great island 
empire. — Imp. Gaz, ; Dikmore, pp. 22, 26. Sec 
Dutch ; Holland. 

NE*TSUKE. Japan. Curiosities, trinkets, 
charms, attached to the silken cord by which the 
Japanese fasten their tobacco pouch or tiny 
medicine-box to their girdles.— 

NETTAPUS COKOMANDELIANUS. Gmclin. 
The wliitc-bodicd goose teal, or cotton teal, of 
British India, Ceylon, Burma, and Mahiyana. It 
is a preccy little goslet, it is unwary and familiar, 
frequents weedy and grassy tanks, flics with 
rapidity, and utters a cackling call. It brecrls in 
holes of old trees, ruined houses, temples, chim- 
neys, and lays eight or ten small white eggs. It is 
the Herniclea girra of Gray and Dendrocygnus 
aflinis of Jerdon, and is 13 or 14 inches long. Sec 
Birds. 

NETTLE is a name applied to plants which, 
when touched, impart a stinging sensation. They 
are classed by botanists under tho natural order 
Urticaceie of Endlicher. Of the species of the 
genus Urtica, of which there are known about 20, 
many sting, os also do those of Boehroeria. Tho 
Urticacess are widely diffused throughout both 
tropical and temperate climates. They grow to a 
gigantic size in the hot moist parts of Asia, and 
extend from its warm tropical islands all along the 
Malayan Peninsula to tho foot of the Himalayas, 
along which, and in its valleys, th^ flourish even 
near to the banks of the Sutlej. Species are also 
found around the Neilgherriee, and along tho 
Malabar coast to the Konkan. Though the flowers 
of all are iuconspicuons, some of the species (as 
Urtica pulcherrima) are remarkable for the beauty 
of their foliage. One of them (U. tuborosa) is 
distin^isbed by its tuberous root-stock, which is 
eaten by some of the natives of India, either in its 
raw or cooked state. The grcat characteristic, 
however, of the nettles is their sting. Some of 
the Indian species are remarkable, even among 
nettles, for this quality; as, for instance, U. 
crcnulata and U, beterophylla. The latter is called 
tho NeOgtierry nettle; it is the most widely 
diffused of the large Indian nettles, being foima 
in South Konkan, along the Malabar coast, Mysore,, 
the Neiigberries, the vallays of the Himalaya, in 
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AsBftm, and Burma. It in an annual plant, the residence, and Elia, light. It was first visited by 
sting of it produces intense pain, the bark abounds British officers in 1826, and in 1829 Sir Edward 
in fine white glossy silk-liko fibres ; but tlioso Barnes opened it as a sanatorium. It is 6222 fwt 
probably differ with the locality in which the about the sea, and, on its north, mountains rise 

S lant is grown. Dr. Wight describes tViose of the 2006 feet higher stifl. Its temperature ranges 
feilghcrries as a fine soft flax-like fibre, and fitted from 86° to 81°, with a mean daily variance of 
to compete-with flax in the manufacture of even 11®, the average at noon being 62®, and the 
very fine textile fabrics. The Toda extract it by highest observation of the unexposed thermometer 
boiling the plant, and use it as a material for 70®. The quantity of rain falling has i^rceptibly 
making thread. Mr. Dickson passed it through decreased of late years, probably owing to the 
his machine and liquid, wliich rendered it like a extensive clearing of the surrounding forests to 
beautiful, soft, silky kind of flax. He calls it prepare them for coffee-planting. Its highest peak 
a wonderful fibre, of which the tow would be useful is Peduru-talla-galla, 8280 feet in elevation, 
for mixing with ^YOol, as has been done with China which derives its name from the plants which 
grass. It is very like fine wool, brings £45 to £50 grow there amongst the rocks (galla), and are 
a ton in the rough state, and prime warp £100 substituted foi; the (talla) leaves in making mats 
a ton. It grows wild all over the Neilgherry Hills, (peduru). li rs a favourite place of resort from 
The fibre from the bark of old wood is steeped in the commencement of January to the middle of 
cold water for about six days. For the bark of May. At that time the rainy season commences, 
the young wood 24 hours suffice for the fibre to aiul visitors rapidly disappear. — Baker's p.. 

separate readily from the pulp. The fibre bleaches 32; TeimetU's Ceylon, 

readily, is of great length and good quality and NEUROPTERA (from ysupoy^ n nerve, and 
colbur, the plant attaining a height of 8 to 12 ympoy, a wing), one of the orders into which the 
feet; length of strfple, however, is of very little insect class is divided. It may be illustrated by 
consequence in jute, hemp, or flax plants, as one the Libellula or dragon-fly. Ephemera or May- 
of the first parts of the process of applying them fly, and Phryganea or alder-fly. 
to m anil fact tiring purposes is to cut them into NEW BOLD, Captain T. J., an infantry officer 
lengths of 12 or 15 inches, to prevent them from of tlie 12th Regiment of the Matlras Presidency, 
getting entangled in the machinery. The Neil- a voluminous and accurate writer on varied 
gherry nettle grows very abundant as a weed, branches of science. Ob. 1850. He^ wrote on 
yields a large percentage of fibre, and its the Beryl Mine in Coimbatore, in Edin. New 
cultivation could very easily be extended. By Phil. Jl. xx. 241 ; Valley of Sondoor, Mad. Lit. 
boiling for a short while, the stinging property of Tran?;*. 1838 ; Temperature of the Springs, Wells, 
the nettle is destroyed. and liivers in India and Egypt, Phil. Trans., and 

The great shrubby nettle (Urtica crenulata) is republished Edin. New Phil. Jl., 1845-46 ; Geo- 
commou at Ciiakung in Sikkim. This plant, logical NoWs on the Southern Mahratta Country, 
called Mealuni'ma, attains 15 feet in height; it in Bl. As. Trans., 1845; Osseous Breccia and 
has broad glossy leaves, and, though apparently Deposits in the Caves of Billa Soorgura, Southern 
without stings, is held in so great dread, that Dr. India, ibid., 1844 ; Visit to the Bitter I.«akes, 
Hooker had difficulty in getting help to cut it Isthmus of Suez, in lySnd. As. Trans., 1846 ; Geo- 
down. He gathered many specimens without logical Notes from Masulipat^i to Goa ; on the 
allowing any part to touch his skin ; still the Alpine Glacier, Iceberg, Diluvial, and Wave 
scentless effluvium was so powerful, that mucous Translation Theories, with reference to the De- 
matter poured from his eyes and nose all the rest posits of Southern India, in Bl. As, Trans., ibid, 
of the afternoon in such abundance, that he had to v., xiv. part 1, 217 ; Gcolo^cal Notes across the 
bold bis head over a basin for an hour. The sting Peninsula of Southern India, from Kistapatam, 
is very virulent, producing inflammation ; and to ibid., 398; History of the Persian Poets, in Mad. 
punish a child with Mealum-ma is the severest Lit. Trans, ii. 245; Summary of the Geology of 
Lcpcha threat. Violent fevers and death have Southern India, in Lond. As. Trans., 1845; Essays 
been said to ensue from its sting ; but this he very on the Metrical Compositions of the Persian Poets, 
much doubts. The stinging hairs are microscopic, with a Notice of their Poetry, Mf^. Lit. Trans, 
and confined to the young shoots, leaf, and flower- iii. 113, 232 ; on the Code and Historical MSS. 
stalks, l^eschenault de la Tour describes being of the Siamese ; on the Progress of Buddhism to 
stung by this nettle, on three fingers of his hand the Eastward, ibid. vi. 117 ; Recent Fresh- water 
only, at the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, and the Deposits near Kumool, in Bl. As. Trans., 1844, 
subsequent sneezing and running at the nose, xiii. 213 ; Account of the Muhammadan Kings of 
followedby tetanic symptoms and two days’ suffer- Acheen, ibid. iv. 117 ; Notice of Malayan Code, 
ing, nor did the effects disappear for nin^s days. ibid. 8Si0 ; Political and Statistical Account of 
It is, says Dr. Hooker, a remarkable fact that the the British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca, 
plant stings violently only at this season. lire- 2 vols. 8vo; Site of Hai or Ai, Royid City of 
quently gathered it with impunity on subsequent the Canaanites, in Bom. Geo. Trans, viii. 335. — 
occasions, and suspected some inaccura^ in my Bombay 7Vmcx, May 18o0 ; Dr, Buist's Catalogue, 
observations ; but in Sylhet both Dr. T^homson NEW BRITAIN, a chain of large islands which 
and I experienced the same effects in autumn, stretch between the paraHels of 4® and 6 J® S. from 
Endliolier (Lindlcy’s Vegetable Kingdom) attri- near the N.E. part of New Guinea and the S.W. 
butes the causticity of nettlc-juice to bicarbonates part of New Imand, and having Dampin Channel 
of ammonia, which Dr. Thomson and I ascertained to their westward, and St, George’s Cbwnel to 
waa certainly not present in this species. — Boyle ; the eastward of them. In the New Britmn group 
Hooker, Him, Jour, ii. p. 188, the Papuan girls of six or eight years old are dint 

NEUERA ELIA, a mountain summit in Ceylon, up for some five years in cages made of pdm- 
taking its name from Nuwara, SiNQU., an imperial leaves, out of which they are never allowed to 
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come till they are to be married. The cages are 
placed inside large houses, with old women to 
watch them. The girls are taken out once a day 
to wash, but they never leave the house. Mt. 
Wallace says that they do' not seem to suffer in 
health. 

NEW CALEDONIA is surrounded by a great 
reef. It was colonized by the French in 1856. 
Its southern extremity is in lat. 22* 24' 8., and 
long. 166® 55' E. The Isle of Pines lies to the 
east, in lat. 22® 42' S., and long. 167® 31j' E. 
Port St. Vincent, a beautiful and extensive har- 
bour, is formed by islands, three miles within the 
coral reef that extends, with a few breaks, along 
the whole S. W. coast of New Caledonia. It fronts 
the shore at the distance of four to eight miles. 
It is steep to scawanl, level with the water’s edge. 
Loyalty Islands form a large range to the eastward 
of New Caledonia. Its soil is of volcanic origin, 
and its flora almost exclusively arborescent, Pro- 
teaceo), gigantic ferns, and cnauarineaj. 

NEW GUINEA, or Tana Papua, is an island on 
the eastern border of the Eastern Archipelago. 
Its north coast is generally high ; tow'ards toe 
sea there is low land, but a little way inland a 
chain of mountiiins extends parallel to the coast, 
and elevated in some places 4000 or 5000 feet 
above the sea, and there are said to be mountains 

17.000 feet high, covered with snow; Mount Owen 
Stanley being 13,000 feet. Near Dori the loftier 
mountains retire a little backward, and seem to 
reach their greatest altitude in the Arfak range, 
which the officers of the Ooquille ascertaii^d to 
have an elevation of 9500 feet. It is 1500 miles 
long, and 410 in breadth, with an area of 

224.000 square miles. It may be said to con- 
sist of a great central mass about the size of the 
Austrian empire, and two tapering peninsulas, — 
one at the north-west, or Dutch, the other at the 
south-east, or British end. Mountain ranges exist 
in these peninsulas, but little is known of the 
country inland. Signor D’Albertis, who ascended 
the Fly river for about 500 miles into the interior, 
alone has seen anything of it. 

The Portuguese (Jorge de Meueses) stumbled 
on it in 1526, and the Spaniard (Luiz Vaez do 
Torres), in 1606, formally took possession of it 
in the name of the king of Spain, and with it 20 
natives, so that, to use his own words, * with 
them we might be able to give a better account 
to your Majesty.’ The Dutch Commissioner Van 
Deiden, in a proclamation dated August 24, 1828, 
annexed to we crown of Holland that portion of 
New Guinea and the lands lying therem, begin- 
ning with the Hist degree of longitude east of 
Greenwich on the S. coast, and from thence 
W.N.W. and N. os far as the Cape of Good Hope, 
situated on the north coast. The climate was 
found to be too unhealthy, and in 1885 the settle- 
ment was abandoned. But in 1848, by resolution 
of the Governor-General (dated the SOth July), the 
Netherlands territory was determined to extend 
from the Cape Bonplano in 140® 17' E. on the N. 
coast, along the shores of Geelvinks Bay to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and, farther, towards the 
W., S., and S.E. as far as 140® E. on the 8. coast. 
On this portion, posts, provided with the Nether- 
land arms, and with the inscription New Guinea, 
were set up in 1860. The surface thus under 
Netherlands rule, together with that of the island 
included, amounts to 3210 square geographical 


miles (Dutch), with a population estimated at 
about 200,000 souls. 

The British connection wth it began with Cap- 
tain Bligh, of Bounty fame, who sighted New 
Guinea in 1792, and he took possession in the 
King’s name of ‘everything he saw’ on his voyage 
through Torres Straits, According to a despatch 
from the Admiralty to the Colonial Office, dated 
14th October 1873, New Guinea was formally 
taken possession of by Lieutenant Yule, of Her 
Majesty's ship Bramble, in 1846, at a point named 
by him Cape Possession, about 300 miles west- 
ward of Captain Moresby’s subsequent discoveries. 
Captain Moresby, in the Basilisk, in 1874 cirenm- 
navigaied the island, and found an archipelago of 
about 60 islands, with many fine harbours. On 
the 24th April 1874, he landed his ship’s com- 
pany on Hayter Island, and, in the Queen's name, 
took possession of it, as well as of Moresby and 
Basilisk Islands, together with various groups of 
detached islets. On the 6th November 1884, 
Great Britain proclaimed the British Protectorate ^ 
over all the southern coasts to the eastward of 
the 14l8t meridian of east longitude. The area 
of annexed territory is about 175,000. square 
milw. The races are untouched by civilisation, 
and for the most part are perfect strangers to 
the white man. 

The villages are small and scattered, but all are 
independent, and recognise no central authority. 
A large and powerful village is feared by the 
smaller ones, and will plunder and oppress them, 
but there is no chieftainship over an entire dis- 
trict. The promulgation of laws and the exercise 
of justice are alike unknown. They are all pre- 
datory, and given to thieving. The men, wnon 
they have killed an enemy, are tattooe<l. The 
women wear a kilt, and are all tattooed. 

The London Missionary Society have established 
a mission at Port Moresby, Boera, Samoa, and 
other places ; but the climate of New Guinea is 
such as to render European colonization hazardous. 
Experience scarcely warrants the hope that healthy 
districts will be found. 

The rainfall in the wet season averages 34 inches, 
whilst the heat at Port Moresby ranges from 73-6°, 
the average minimum night temperature, to 
90*43® in the shade during February, which is the 
hottest month. 

New Guinea has several varieties of the Negro 
race, the tali Papuan, the small Negrito, and the 
Maori form, and the people on the coast are in 
some places mixed with the browner races of the 
Moluccas. The darker type of Papuans struck 
D’Albertis as identical with the true Negro of 
Africa, insomuch that on his return home he 
felt sure that were some of the Somali men, 
among whom be was shipwrecked in the Red 
Sea, transported to New Guinea, they might be 
mistaken for natives of that island, having the 
same receding forehead, aquiline nose, and 
moderately thick lips, with curly but not woolly 
hair. This is what he called the Arab type 
when speaking of Moatta and Tawan, distinct m 
many respects from the Negroes of Central and 
Southern Africa. The skulls collected, by him 
exhibit specimens both of the extreme prognath- 
ous type, and of the round or bracbycephalic, 
generally identified with the Polynesian race. The 
skin is black in the natives of the west, while 
from Hedscar Bay eastward it is light brown. 
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In the interior, af^ain, the people in the moun* 
tains are intermediate in colour, and are quite 
distinct in habits. 

It is the great seat of the Papuan race. The 
names by which the island is known to Europeans 
and Asiatics, New Guinea and Tanna Papua, 
both distinctly refer to the leading peculiarity of 
the race by wliich the coasts are inhabited. 

This island, and also the Ki and Aru Islands, 
with Mysol, Salwatty, and Waigiou, are occupied 
almost exclusively by varieties of the Papuan, and 
a Negro variety extends over the islands east of 
New Guinea as far as the Fiji group, though they 
differ greatly in physical appearance in New Ire- 
land, Malicollo, one of the great Cyclades, Tanna 
and New Caledonia in the New Hebrides. 

The Papuan variety about the Fly river in New 
Guinea has an intensely dark brown skin, but not 
nearly black, are taller and more warlike. Captain 
Moresby says, than those of the E. Peninsula, 
also less intelligent, but better wood-carvers. 
Tliey are said to be cannibals. On the 7th of 
March 1879, the missionaries were attacked by 
the natives at Kato, in the district of Port 
Moresby, Hulu, and four of them, with two of 
their wives, four children, and two servants, 
were killed. 

The tribes on its E. Peninsula vary in colour 
from light yellowish-brown to rich coffee-brown. 
They have many tribes, and seem to be of Papua- 
Malay descent. 

The Rev. W. G. I^aw^eB described the villages 
round Hooil Bay as inhabited by a fine industri- 
ous race, but they have martial proclivities, and 
carry on hostilities against each other. Their 
women seem to be better treated than with most 
savages. They are excellent sailors, make capital 
Tottery, arc bold hunters, and skilful fishermen. 
The Koita])U and Koiari aborigines of the part of 
New Guinea about Port Moresby (lat. 9° 30' S., 
long. 147® 10' E.) differ in physique, language, 
ornaments, modes of cooking, weapons, and manu- 
factures from the coast tribes or Motu. They have 
frizzy, not woolly hair, and are rather small in 
stature. The number of separate tribes and races 
on the 8.E. coast of New Guinea is very great, 
25 different dialects and languages having come 
under notice in 300 miles of coast. Its S.W. part 
is known to native traders as Papua-kowiyee and 
Papua-Onen ; it is inhabited by the most treacher- 
ous and bloodthirsty tribes, and up to the pre- 
sent time traders continue to be murdered there. 
The Papuans of Mysol, Salwatty, Waigiou, and 
some parts of the adjacent coast, have become 
peaceable. On the S.W, coast of New Guinea, 
however, and in the large island of Jobi, the 
Papuan race are in a veiy barbarous condition, 
ana take every opportunity to rob and murder. 
The tribe in the interior of Dori are called Arfak. 
They are savages. Not a single Malay, or Bugis, 
or Ceramese settlement exists on New Guinea, 
though several are scattered over the outlying 
islands, the principal being at Sali^atty, a large 
island forming the apparent N.W. extremity of 
New Guinea, £rom which it is separated by a very 
narrow strait. 

The flom and fauna are to a great extent Aus- 
tralian. Some districts are hungry and barren, 
while in others food is plentiful. Ai^ palm, bread- 
fruit, wild mango, and chestnut, pandanus, crotons 
of variegated leaf, crimson dramenie, orchids, 


creepers, and ferns flourish near watercourses and 
rivers, or in gorges and ravines of the hills. 
Bananas arc plentiful, and a few yams are grown. 
Taro is abundant in some places ; and sugar-cane, 
pumpkins, melons, wild mango, and cucumber 
are found to flourish in others. A great deal of 
sago, too, is made from the sago- palm, and the 
native dietary is eked out not only by cocoanuts, 
but by shell-fish, lizards, beetles, and, writes Mr. 
Wallace, almost every kind of large insect, eaten 
either raw or cooked, so that the people are never 
half-starved like the Australians. The coasts are 
rich in mothcr-of-pearl shell, tortoise-shell, pearl 
oysters, trepang, and fish. 

Thej^om is rich inFilices, Scitaminete, Aroidese 
with edible roots, Convolvulaceae and Solanace®. 
The Graminem furnish saccharum, milium, oryza, 
zea, the beautiful Phalaris arundinacca. Amongst 
the fruit trees are seen the Carica papaya, Musa 
paradisiaca, Bromelia anauas, Citrus aurantium 
in great quantity, Cannrium commune, Terminalia 
catappa and Myristic^ moschata. Along the shore 
there arc Rhizophora, Myrobalanus, Mangium, 
Avicennia, Barringtonia, Elteocarpus, Xanthoxy- 
luin, CelastrinesB, Ficus, Ricinus, Artocarpus, 
Calamus, Flagollaria, Bambiisa, Acacia, and 
Casuarina. More than 160 kinds of insects, 
Scarabci, Buprestides, Curculionides, and also 
beautiful Lepidopteres and Hemipteres. This 
country is also rich in beautiful coloured Arach- 
nidcs. Amongst the birds there are found 
Psitt^us galcritus, Phlyctolaphus sulphureus, 
PsittJIus aterrimuB, and species of Buceros. Of 
the birds of paradise are the brown-feathered 
witli beautiful white and orange-coloured feathers 
on the sides ; the wholly black with long tail and 
large bent beak ; a small yellow kind with 
orange-coloured breast ; another kind, red with 
two pens projecting from the tail, with a small 
green-coloured curled bunch of feathers at the 
ends. Epimachus magnus, a bird of the coasts of 
New Guinea, is the IJpupa magoa, Gm,y and U. 
superba. Lath, Its tail is three feet long, and its 
head-feathers are lustrous steel-blue. The mam- 
miferouB animals are few in number. Some 
wild hogs, and a species of marsupial, Perameles 
doryanus, about the size of a rat, with scanty red- 
dish hair like bristles, an extended pointed snout, 
short tail, and a po^et on the belly in which it 
carries its young ones ; the cubcub, flying pbalanger, 
and the echidna or prickly an^eater. There is 
no elephant, leopard, or tiger. — Saturday ^vitw; 
Moresby in J, n, Geog. Soc,; D* Albertis^ New 
Guinea ; Voyage of the Triton^ 1828 ; Bikmore^ p. 
204 ; A. R, Wallace ; Mr, W, G, Lawes, 

NEW HEBRIDES, islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
lying between lat 14® 29' and 20® 4' S., and long. 
166® 41' and 170® 21' E. In Tana, the colour of 
tJie native skins is a shiny black, and their bodies 
covered thinly with hair, or a kind of down. 
Some have black or brown crisp hair ; and that of 
the greater number is twisted and tied up into an 
immense number of thin cords, the ends being 
frizzled out about two inches from the extremity, 
where the colour is a sandy red. The nose is 
generally rather fiiat, and tihie eyes of a chocolate 
colour ; the ears of almost all being pierced, and 
flat rings of tortoise-shell and other tnnkets hang- 
ing from them. The men wear the wrapper, the 
end of it being, in manr cases, tied up by a 
narrow band of some kina of plait, pasaing round 
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the hips, and producing a mucii stronger effect of 
indecency, according to European notions, than 
the total abaence of clothing would do, the more 
80 that this scant garment serves as a pocket 
wherein to deposit a pipe, piece of tobacco, or any 
such article that they may obtain by traffic. 
Women dress in a petticoat reaching to the knees. 
Some skulls exhibited in 1876 at the Anthropo- 
logical Society from Malicollo had their forehead 
artihcially depressed. The Conus iextilis, Linn., 
found at'Aneityum, bites and injects a poisonous 
acrid fluid into the wound, occ4isioning the part 
to swell, and often endangering life . — Captain 
Elphinsioiie Krskine ; Western Pneifiv. 

NEW IRELAND is a narrow island upwards 
of 200 miles long. Its southern part and the east 
end of New Britain form the east side of St. 
George’s Channel Its Cape St. George is in lat. 
4"* 6r S., and long. 162*" 48' E. Captain Keppel 
mentions that the water where he anchored was 
80 beautifully clear that in forty fathoms deep the 
coral shells and seaweed growing at the bottom 
could be distinctly seen, and gave it all theappef^r- 
ance of a beautiful submarine garden . — KeppeVs 
Ind. Arch. ii. p. 208. 

NEWSPAPER. The oldest newspaper in the 
world is the King-Pau, or Capital- Sheet, published 
in Pekin, and, since the 4th of June, issued in a 
new form prescribed by special edict of the reign- 
ing emperor Quang-soo. It first appeared a.d. 
911, but came out only at irregular intervals; 
since the year 1851, however, it has bee^pnb- 
lished weekly, and of uniform size. Untints re- 
organization by Imperial decree, it contained 
nothing but Orders in Council and Court news, 
was published about midday, and cost two cash, 
or something less than a halfpenny. Now, how- 
ever, it appears in three editions daily. The first, 
issued early in the morning, and printed on yellow 
paper, is called Hsiog-Pau (Business-Sheet), and 
contains trade prices, exchange quotations, and all 
manner of commercial intelligence. Its circulation 
is a little over 8000. The second edition, which 
comes out during the forenoon, also printed upon 
yellow pamr, is devoted to official aououuceinents, 
fashionable intelligence, and general news. Be* 
sides its ancient title of King-rau it owns another 
designation, that of Shuen-Pau, or Official-Sheet 
The third edition appears late in the afternoon, is 
printed on red paper, and bears the name of 
Tilani-Pau (Country-Sheet). It consista of ex- 
tracts from tiie earlier editions, and is largely 
subscribed for* in the provinces. All three issues 
of the King-Pau are enited by six members of the 
Haii-Lin Academy of Sciences, appointed and 
salaried by the Chinese State. The total number 
of copies printed daily varies between 13,000 and 
14,000. About the year 1880, the Chinese at 
Shanghai bad three daily papers, and the Shuen- 
Pau circulation was 16,000 daily. Japan has 
several newspapers. 

The Hindu and Muhammadan courts of India, 
from the most ancient times, kept news-writers at 
towns of importance, but in British India the first 
vernacular newspaper of the kind familiar to 
Europeans was the Suinachar Durpnn, issued by 
Mr. Marsliman, who was also for many years the 
editor of The Friend of India. The next news- 
paper was the Cowmoody, of which Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy was one of the editors. 

The first newspaper of British India in the Eng- 


lish language appeared in Bengal on the 29tb 
January 1780. It assumed a great latitude of ex* 
pression, and the Government of India established 
a censorship, supported by penalties, which was 
continued for nearly 30 years, and at times great 
restrictions were put upon it. Comments were for- 
bidden on the acts of tiie higher authorities, and 
the press for a long time was a mere receptacle 
for advertisements. About the year 1820, how- 
ever, Mr. James Silk Buckingham commenced to 
write freely, and as the Marquis of Hastings, then 
Governor-General, avowed that good government 
had nothing to fear from the light, Mr. Bucking- 
ham commented freely on the acts of the Govern- 
ment ; but succeeding Governor-Generals strin- 
gently applied the existing penal rules, and 
<ieportcd Mr. Buckingham. Subsequently Lord 
Amherst and Ijord William Bentinck again per- 
mitted freetlom of discussion; and during Sir 
Charles Metcalfe’s administration, supported by 
Mr. Thomas Babington Macaulay, the press was 
declared free, and it continued so until the begin- 
ning of 1878, when a censorship of the native press 
was re-established. 

The Vernacular Press Act (Act 9 of 1878) em- 
powered the provincial Governments to take 
repressive measures against such vernaculai 
journals as might transgress certain very wide 
canons of loyal conduct and of political criti- 
cism ; but the orders of the Supreme Govern- 
ment of India, approved by the Secretary of 
State, further required that no repressive mea- 
sures should be instituted under the Act without 
the previous sanction of the Supreme Government 
in each case. In 1872 there were in India about 
300 new'spapers published in the various vernacular 
languages, — chiefly in Bengali, Urdu, Mabrati. 
Gujerati, Tamil, and Telugu ; in English 142, ver- 
nacular 223, in English and vernacular 66 ; total, 
431. There are also nearly 20 journals published 
in English, of which the chief are those of Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, and Lahore. 

NEW TESTAMENT, a sacred book of the 
Christians, called Anjil by Muhammadans. 

NEW YEAR of the Chinese falls on the first 
day of the new moon after the sun enters AquariuH. 
The Muhammadans of India have a year of lunar 
months, and their New Year’s day is the first of the 
month of Maharram. See Nao-roz. 

NEW ZEALAND, in the South Pacific Ocean, 
between Australia and North America, consists of 
two large and several small islands, lying between 
lat. 841** and 47*® 8., and long. I 664 ® and .178*® 
E., 800 miles long from north to south, and 120 
miles broad, with an area of 99,969 English squai'O 
miles. It was discovered in 1642 by the Dutch 
seaman Abel Tasman, four of whose crew were 
killed and eaten, and on the 6th October 1769 bv 
Captain Cook, a British navigator, who had with 
him Solander and Joseph Banks as naturalists, 
and in his second voyage the Forsters. 

The Middle island is the largest, and has fewer 
tribesof aborigines than thenorth. The South island 
is very small, and not fit for agriculture or gTaziDfj;, 
owing to the severe cold and thick bosh. It w 
but thinly populated, and the chief occupation of 
its inhabitants is turning to account the whales 
and seals which abound on its coast. Down the 
middle of the North isliiiid runs a high ronM of 
mountain^ of which Rua^u, 9000 feet aoove 
the sea, is the highest, rrom the main range 
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some high spurs run down to the sea^ hut most 
of the range finishes off in low hills, valleys, and 
plains, highly in request for agricultural and 
grazing purposes. 

Amongst these hills arc several active volcanoes, 
with many that have become extinct. In the 
higher ranges are many fresh-water lakes. The 
liot springs on I^ake 'J'aupo are one of the great 
sights of this colony. From these lakes and tiiis 
inoniitain tract spring many streams and rivers, 
some of which are navigable for some distance 
inland. The rivers of New Zealand are all subject 
to sudden rises, from the melting of the snow, or 
fi*om heavy falls of rain ; the mountains from 
their abrupt formation rapidly throwing off the 
surplus waters. In the Middle island the main 
range of mountains runs chiefly down the west 
coast, and on that side there is little land suitable 
for agricultural or grazing purposes ; but on the I 
eastern coast this formation gives room for large 
plains and fertile valleys. Of this range, called 
the Southern Alps, Mount Cook attains an cleva- j 
tiou of 13,000 feet, and from it to the sea runs j 
the largest glacier in New Zealand. There are 
many other glaciers in the region of perpetual 
snow, but this one is of great extent. 

On the east coast of both islands there arc some 
splendid harbours, especially the Bay of Islands, 
Auckland, and Akarva. The principal towns, 
Wellington, Christ Church, Dunedin, and the 
Bluff, have harbours. Seine other towns on both 
coasts have open roadsteads siifc only with off- 
shore winds. 

Wellington is now the capital of New Zealand. 
The great gold-digging towns Auckland and 
Dunedin have the largest population. 

The aborigines are the Maori, In stature they 
are almost equal to Englishmen, the average 
height of the men being 5 feet 6^ inches. The 
females arc less handsome than the men, although 
the young are invariably pleasing. 87 per cent, 
have brown skins, with black, straight, and 
waving hair; 10 per cent, have reddish-brown 
skins, with short frizzly or long straight hair, 
having a rusty-red tinge in it ; and 3 per cent. 
Iiave black skins, with dark frizzly hair, which 
docs not, however, spread over the head as in 
Negroes, but grows in tufts which, if allowed to 
join, twist round each other and form spiral 
ringlets. Among some tribes the black and 
reddish men are more numerous than among 
others. Chiefs are generally brown -colon red, 
occasionally reddish, rarely black. Every tribe, 
however, comprises the three varieties ; all speak 
the same language. 

Tattooing is a I'olyncsiau word signifying a 
repetition of taps. In the language of the New 
Zealanders, moko is the general term for the 
tattooing on the face, and whakairo for that on 
the body. Dampier in 1691 brought to England 
the first tattooed South Sea islander, a man who 
was well known in London as the painted prince, 
at which place he died of small-pox. New 
Zealand men tattoo their faces, hips, and thighs ; 
and the women their lips, chins, eyelids; and 
occasionally straight lines, tlie offspring of each 
woman's fancy, are drawn on their bodies. Every 
line has a name, ami ainoug distant tribes tlic 
tattoo marks are alike, although tlie figures 
tattooed are not made up of the same number of 
lines. And among the New Zealandoi's it is a ' 


mark of rank to have the streaks of a fish care- 
fully cut on their bodies. 

When first discovered, New Zealand possessed, 
of iriammalui, only dogs and rats. The islands 
had 15 species of the wingless apteryx birds; 
the Dinornis giganteus, now extinct, was about 
feet high, and the D. clephantopus ; the 
Palapteryx ingens, GJ feet high. While left to 
themselves, the Maori became skilful hunters and 
fishermen, and good agriculturists. They learned 
to carve, to weave, and to tan. Tbev built up 
an elaborate mythology. Their canni^lism was 
associated with a belief that the better qualities 
of the victim were transferred to his devourer. 
Captain Elphinatone Erskinc heard it asserted 
that there did not exist in 1845 many New 
Zealand males of twenty years of age who had 
not, in their childhood, tasteti of human flesh. 
The race is fast disappearing. In 1840 their 
number was 1(X),000; in 1856, 65,000; in 1874, 
45,000 ; and in 1882, only 40,<X)0 in North Island, 
and 200 in South Island. The Maoris themselves 
scent their approaching fate : *■ As the white 
man’s rat has extirjiated our rat, as the European 
fly is driving out our fly, as the foreign clover is 
killing our ferns, so the Maori himself will dis- 
appear before the white man.' Everywhere, 
from the Australian aborigines to the New 
Zealand Maori, the native races are depicted as 
fading away before the white man, like the 
native rat and even the native grasses. Its prin- 
cipa^imber trees are species of dacrydium, metro- 
sideros, and podocarpus. 

NGARI or Gnari, a territory which embraces 
the whole of the upper valley of the Sutlej, from 
I the Manasarowara lake to the crest of the Porgyal 
I mountain. 

i NG TSOCK, in China, undress and wash and 
I re-clothe the dead. They are deemed unclean, 

I are not permitted to worship in the temples, their 
I sons are not allowed to become candidate for 
literary degrees; they resemble tlie pollinctores 
of the ancient Romans. — G'rny, p. 280. 

NHARUI. The races occupying Baluchistan 
are divided into two great classes, severally known 
by the appellation of Baliich and Brahui, and 
those again are subdivided into a number of 
tribes, who take their names from the chief under 
w^hom they serve, the district or country to which 
they belong, or the traditions whence they derive 
their descent The contour of the people of the 
two classes is as unlike, in most instances, as their 
languages, provided they be descendants of a 
regular succession of ancestors of either ; but the 
frequent intermarriages which take place amongst 
them have tended in some degree so to blend to- 
gether the peculiar characteristics of both, that in 
many families, and even whole tribes, they have ceosed 
to exist. The Baluch branch, in the flrat instance, 
form the original class of that name, subdivided 
into three principal tribes, called Nharui, Hindi, 
and Mughai. The Nharui principally inhabit that 
portion of Baluchiatau which lies to the W. of the 
desert, and there are likewise khela of them at 
Nooshky and in Seiatan. The Baluchi partakes 
considerably of tlie idiom of the Persian, and f i. 
least one -naif of its words arc borrowed frot; 
that language, but greatly disguised under a 
corrupt and unaccountable pronunciation. The 
Brahniki is dissimilar in soiiiid and formation, 
not in any way apprfuvching to the idiom of the 
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PcrBinn. It contaioB a portion of ancient Hindu eubordiimtcB than perhaps any native of Great 
words. Britain in the east has ever hod. One class of 

NIAMAT-ULLA — author of the Makhsan-i- natives actually termed themselves * The Nichol- 
Afghani and of the Tarikh-i-Khan-Jahan Lodi, sani or Nikar Singhi Fakirs.* A native speaking 
essentially the same books. He was the Wakia of him said, ‘ The sounds of liis horse's hoofs were 
navis or news-writer at the court of the emperor hoard from Attock to the Khaibar.' In an official 
Jahangir.— hot. report of the Panjab Government, this sentence 

NIAN. Bhot, Ovis ammon, the wild sheep occurs, ‘Nature makes but few such men, and 
of Ladakh. It is fleet and agile and graceful. the Panjab is happy to have had one.' He was 
NIARIYA, a Hindu caste about Benares who employed in the Afghan war of 1838 to 1842, and 
purchase and sift the sweepings of goldsmiths’ fell at the re-taking of Dehli.— Tr. o/ffnnf. ii. 368. 
shops. NICKEL, a brilliant white metal resembling 

NIAZI, a tril^ of Afghans, British subjects, silver; ductile and malleable, and capable of 
who are settled in the Bannu district. They are receiving a high polish. It is usually procured 
descended from Niaz Khan, second son of f 4 odi, from speise, a compound of the metal with 
king of Ghor, by his second wife Takia. Lodi arsenic, found associated with cobalt in Germany, 
was the Lohani chief who in a.h. 955 invaded Alloyed with copper, it forms argentan or Gcr- 
Hindustan, and, conquering the Daman, appor- man silver, and is besides used in making mariners* 
tion^ the lands amongst his sons. The fertile compasses, and for other purposes. Nickel and 
districts of Isa Khel fell to the lot of Niaz Khan, cobalt occur near Saffragam, in Ceylon. — Wolcr- 
whose descendants are settled there to this day. $tone ; Fanlhier. 

Their four agricultural sections are about 16,000 NICOBAR, Sambalaiig, or Nine Islands, in the 
souls, the great majority being settled iu the Bay of Bengal, between lat. 6® 40' and 9® 20' N., 
Bannu and in the Trans-Indus districts. The have an area of 735 square miles. The Danes 
Povindah subdivision trade only between Khora- formed a settlement on this group in 1756, but 
son and the Dehrajat, encamping in the cold abandoned it twelve years after. In 1864, Cap- 
weather on the west of the Indus, and, when in tain Steem Billc, the commander of a Danish 
Khorasan, wander in the Pana district. They corvette, reported to his Government their im- 
have five clans, with about 1000 fighting men. healthy character, and that Government finally 
The route they follow is the Ghwalarai, though abandoned them. The Indian Government, on 
they sometimes go to Kabul by Dawar and the 15th July 1872, annexed the Andamans, the 
Khost, but this route is seldom followed on Great and Little Cocos, and the Nicobar Islands, 
account of the difficulties of transit through the the islands of Car Nicobar and Great Nicobar, 
Turni country. with those lying between them, including 'rillun- 

NIBONG. Malay. A imlin of the Malacca chong. The Nicobars are not more than 120 miles 
districts, said to be the Oncospenna filamen- distant from the west end of Sumatra. Thcpopula- 
iosum? Its stem is split into lathes, and used for tiou is about 6000. Those of Malay origin are of 
flooring and other house-building purposes. a sallow copper colour, with small oblique eyes, 

NIBUTTI of the Buddhists is identical with the the whites of which have a yellowish tinge ; tbdir 
nivertti or raoksham of the Brahmans, and possibly noses are flat, their mouths largo, their lips thick ; 
analogous to the apolutrosis and exanastasis of their persous are well proportioned but short, 
St. Paul. Nibutti or nirvana means the release their hair coarse and black, and little or no 
from re-appearance in a material body. — Taylor, beard. The back of their hetids is extremely 
NICAKDKA INDICA. Kaknaj, Hind. Winter flat, it being made so by compression in infancy, 
cherry. Said to be diuretic and purgative, useful They are hizy, cowardly, <lrunken, indolent, and 
in ulcerations of the bladder. — Powell^ i. p. 364. apathetic ; in a rude state of society, and unoc- 
NICANDRA PHYSALODES. Gtertn, Atropa quaintedwithanyoftheordinary arts. Agriculture 
jihysalodes, Linn, It is said to be diuretic. — O'Sh, is unknown, their industry being confined tofishing, 
pv 460. raising a few roots, fruits, and palms, and rearing 

NICANQR, a lieutenant of Antigonus (b.c. the hog, dog, and common fowl. The people are 
305), who seized the whole of Media, Parthia, supposed to iiave cut off many sailing ships, 'riicre 
Asia, and all the countries as far as the Indus. are many wild cattle from a breed introduced by 
NICARAGUA WOOD, or Peach wood.; the Danes. The many dialects of the Nicobars have 

Bloed-haut,. . . Dut. Blutholtz, . , . OzB. been supposed to bo allied to those of the brown - 

Boil de nag, . . . Fit. Lepto nnguigiio, . . It. coroplexioned people of the Archipelago. Tliey 

Boia de Niwegue, . „ Pile de sangre, . . Sp. suppose that the soul of tlie dead stays for a time 

Nicaimgeholz, . . 0*B. Pao nnguiimo, . Pout, nfighbourhood in which it lived. Burials 

— Coni, Did. p. 851, are conducted with great solemnity, and over 
NICHOLSON. A medical officer of the Bombay each body a post is crecU^d, on which are placed 
service, who wrote an Account of the Kooree, or the utensils daily used by the deceased. Cmoeniis 
eastern branch of the Indus, showing the pro- Nicobaricus, the Nicobar pigeon, is of great size 
bable changes of its course, and the manner in and splendour ; its appearance and habits exhibit 
which the md channels have been blocked up, in a near approach to the gallinaceous birds. It 
Bom. Geo. Trans, vi. p. Ill ; Account of the lives chieny on the ground, runs with great 
Island of Perim, in Bom. As. Trans, i. p. 10 ; of swiftness, and flics up into a tree when disturbed, 
tiie Submerged City of Balabhipura, in Lond. Aa. Its nest is of the rude platform construction 
Trans.^852. usual among the pigeon family; one of them 

NICHOLSON, JOHN, a Bengal military officer found wa$ built in a tree about ten feet from the 
who rose to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. He ground, and contained a single white egg . — 
was a Pyuty-C o m mia a i oner in the Panjab Civil ('raw/urU; As. lies . ; J, Ind. Arch,; Rec. Govt. 
CommisBioD. He had mote influence with hla I Ind. ; MacGillivray ; Jlorshuryh, 
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NICOLO-di-OONTI, or in Latin De ComitibuB, 
a Venetian of noble family, who resided as a 
merchant in the city of Damascus about A.D. 
1419. He passed through Persia, sailed along 
the coast of Malabar, visited Bengal, Cambay, 
Vizianagar, Palconda, St. Thorns, Ceylon, Su- 
matra, Tenasserim, Ava, Java, thence returned 
to Quilon, Cochin, Calicut, Socotra, and home- 
ward. Ou his return passed along the coasts of 
Ethiopia, sailed up the Bed Sea, crossed the 
desert, and reached Cairo, where he lost his wife 
and two children, and returned to Venice in 
1444, after twenty-five years’ absence. As a 
penance for having apostatized to the Muham- 
madan religion, the Pope Eugene iv. required 
him to relate his adventures to Poggio Braccio- 
lini, the Pope’s secretary, and the original I^iiu 
appeared in the fourtli book of Poggio ’a treatise, 
de Varietate Fortuni, libri quatuor, Paris 1728. 
He speaks highly of what ho saw about Gujcrat. 
He found the banka of tlie Ganges (or perhaps 
the Megna) covered with towns amidst beautiful 
gardens and orchards, and he passed four cities 
before he reached Maarazia, which he described 
aa a powerful city tilled with gold, silver, and 
precious stones. — Iml. in 15/A Cattimj; Rttmnsii\ 
i. p. 859 ; Elph, p. 427. 

NICOTIANA, the tobacco genus of plants, 
belonging to the order JSolanaeciC, rnoslly herbs. 
The following are the better known specii's: — 
Niootiana aii^UMtifolia, Jimz and Pat*., Club. 

N. Bonarionsia, Lehm., Baenoa Ayrea. 

N. fruticoaa, Z/., the N. fruteaceiia, C«r., 

N. glutinoaa, 2/., of Peru. It ia the N. nahtaria, L.: 
Tabacua viridia, Munch ; Sairantliua glutinoaua, 
(/. Dun. 

N. latiaaima, MiUcr (N. macrophylla, Lchm.)^ yielding 
largely the Chinese, Orinoco, jind Maryland tobacco. 
N. multivalvis, Lindhyy Columhia river. 

N. naiia, — ? Kockv Mountains. 

N. niiuiculata, X/tnu., M. viridiflora, Cur., Peru, 

N. rorsica, Lind.^ Persia, Shiraz tobacco. 

N. plumbaginifolia, Ffv., the N. ccrinihoides, Vittia.^ 
Kio Orande. 

N. quadrivalvis, N. Atuerica, Missouri. 

N. repanda, WWdv.^ Cuba, Havaunah tobacco. 

N. rotundifolia, Lindlttf, Swan river. 

N. rustica, Linn.^ Europe, Asia, Africa, America, 
English tobacco, Oo<lavery tobacco, Syrian tobacco.. 
N. tabacuni, Linn.^ tlie N. Havaiiensis, Xa.o. , Ameiica. ! 

Most of these yield tobncoo kiivos for sinoliiug, ; 
and many of them are cultivated in the giirdeiiB j 
of Europe. The name Nicotiaua w'os given to j 
these plants after Jean Nicot of Nimes, in Lan- | 
guedoc, who was an agent of the king of France ] 
at Portugal, and in 1580 procured the seeds of | 
the tobacco from a Dutchman who had obtained i 
them in Florida. Tobacco was tlie name used by 
the Coribbees for the pipe in which it was smoked, 
and this word was transferred by the Spaniards 
to the herb itself. Tobacco leaves when properly 
dried have a greenish-yellow colour, a strong, 
pleasant smell, and acrid taste; taken into the 
stomach by persons not habituated to its effects, 
violent vomiting, diarrhoea, and collapse are 
occasioned. N. quadrivalvis has capsules with 
four valves; it grows near the Missouri river, 
and is there smoked by the natives. N. multi- 
vaivis has capsules with many valves ; it is 
cultivated by tne Indians on tlio Columbia river 
for smoking. It is a fetid plant, and the calyx, 
the most fetid part, is selected by the Indians for 
smoking. N. nona, a small species, a native 
among the Rocky Mountains of North America, is 


smoked by the Indians. N. repanda, a native of 
Cuba, is said to furnish the tobacco for making 
the small cigars known as Queen’s. Tlie Macu^ 
tobacco, which grows in Martinique, is deemed the 
finest, and next to it in esteem is the Cuba 
tobacco. N. macrophylla, or Orinoco tobacco, is 
a herbaceous plant with ovatc-acutc leaves clasp- 
ing the stem ; throat of corolla inflated, segments 
j short - pointed ; the stem rising from 5 to 7 
I feet high. It is a native of America, and is 
frequently used for smoking; the milder Havannali 
cigaro are said to be made from it. The Havannah, 
Persian, Manilla, and Maryland tobaccos have 
been extensively introduced into the Peninsula of 
India. The British smoke more of the strongest 
tobacco than any nation in the world. 

Nicotiana Persicfi, Shiraz tobacco, is a herbace- 
ous plant, clothed with clammy down, with the 
leaves of the root oblong, those of the stem 
acuminate and sessile ; corolla salver • shaped, 
with a long tube, and rather unequal segments. 
This tobacco is milder than that produced by the 
N. tabncimi. 

Nicotiana rustica. Linv. 

Kakkar tarnaku, Chknab. Bauerm tabak, Ger* 
Tseang, .... CniN. Tuhac'comat'oso, . . SP. 
T.iluc-jKUisse, . . . Tk. 

This plant is grown in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
.and America, and in India is highly valued. It is 
the English, Syrian, Salonica, Godavery, Turkish, 
Latvia, Tainakii, Ivnmlahnri taumkii, Kulkatti 
tamSlu. It has n lierbaeeous square stem, wiUi 
pt‘tiolate-ovate quite i iitirc leaves ; tube of corolla 
eyhndrical, longer than the calyx; segmeiits of the 
limbs roundish, obtuse. It was the first speoies 
, that was introtUiced into Britain for growth from 
. America. It grow.s very well in that climate, and 
I in sonic places is almost naturalized. From the 
extensive range ot climate and difference of 
^ situation which this plant occupies, its characters 
I suffer considerable change ; hence a number of 
I varieties have been described. The yellow 
j Chinese I’seang tob;icco is cultivated in East 
i Tibet and in AVest Chinn. It resembles in flavour 
tlio tiiiest Syrian tobacco, and is most agreeable 
when the smoke is jiassed through the nose, 
ITiider various names, it is cultivated at many 
places in Brdish India. 

Nicotiana tabiicum, Linn. N. Havauensis, Lag. 


Bujjir bhang, . . Arab. 1 Dhumra-p,atra, . Bansk. 

T’sha, fn'RM. ; DtKjn kohi, . . . BlNOM. 

Tamaklm, . . . HlM). i Tugliei, .... Tam. 

Tumliaku, . . Mai.eal. ] rt»ghiiku, . . , Tkl, 

Saliastr.i-putra, . Sa.nsk. . 


This specir.s is the common tobacco, V’^irgiiiiaii 
tobacco, Herbe-it-la-reiiu;, sweet-scented tobacco, 
Orinoco and Maryland; it is herbaceous, with 
acuminated oblong- lanceolate^ sessile leaves, lower 
ones dccurrent; throat of corolla inflated, segmeutfi 
of the limb pointed. This plant ia a native of the 
West Indies, where it first became known to the 
Spaniards, and of Virginia, where the English 
fiitit became acquainted with its properties. Of 
the various species, it is that which is most com* 
monly cultivated in gardens as an ornament. It 
is largely cultivated m Europe for the purpose of 
smoking. It is grown over all the plains of the 
E. Indies, on the Himalaya up to 7400 feet at 
least, on the Chenab to 11,000 feet. This species 
ia the one moat commonly employed for making 
tobacco and cigars. Dr. Royle mentiona that it 
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WAS introduced into India in a.h. 1014 (a.d. Cupsuf carbolic acid are useful. The oil from 
1605), towards the end of the reign of Akbar. N. sativa seeds is clear and colourless, but rather 
He quotes the authority of Pallas, Loureiro, and viscid. It is employed principally as a medicine. 
Rumphius, who think tobacco was used in China It is called jungle jira oil in Mysore. — Roxh, ii. 
at a neriod anterior to the discovery of the New p. C4C ; G'Sh, 

World. N. tabacum is much imported into Tibet, NIGHASAN, a pargana in the Kheri district of 
where it is called Tumma (probably a corruption Oudh. Bounded on the north by Khairigarh, 
of the Persian Tamakhu).— Cyc, ; Mason; from wlnch.it is separated by the river Sarju, the 
Hooker^ Him. Jour. ; Von Mueller; O'Sh; Dr.J. Cliauka river marking the south boundary. The 
L. Stewart. See Tobacco. banks of these rivers have a broad fringe of khair, 

NIGOTRIS, the (^ueen-mother of the king of shishain, and gular trees, and the forests along the 
Babylon. She b said to have counselled resist- Sarju swarm with wild hog, deer, nil-gai, and 
enoe against Cvrus, but after a siege of two years, antelopes, which do great injury to the crops. 
Cms drained the Euphrates into the trenches Tigers are seldom found, but leopards are numer- 
which he had dug around the city, and hb ous. — Imp. Gaz. 

soldiers entered it through the bed of the river, NIGHTINGALE b the bulbul of the Persians, 
and opened the gates for the rest of his army, in whose country it occurs. It is a species of 
A.D. 539. Bebhazzar was killed in the attack. Luscinia or Sylvia, and is the true nightingale. 

NIDANA, Sansk., Nosology, also Nidana The bulbuls of the Muhammadans of British 
Sthana, medical treatbes of the Hindus. Some Indiaare short-legged thrushes, the Brachypodidie, 
of these, along with the writings of Charaka and and sub-families Pycuonotimo and PhyllornithinsB. 
Susruta, were translated and studied by the Arabs See Birds ; Bulbul. 

in the times of Harun-ur- Rashid and Mansur. NIGHT OF POWER. Amongst Hindus, the 
Nidana, in Buddbbm, indicates twelve conditions seventh night of the seventh month of the soventy- 
of existence, — ignorance, karmam or acts, con- seventh year of a inairs age is termed Bbima Ratri, 
sciousness, indiv^uality, sensibility, objects of or Night of Power ! and is considered the end of 
sense, sensation, desire or thirst, clinging to exist- his naturni life. After that a Hindu is considered 
cnce, birth, old age, and death or suffering. — exemiH from all instituted observances. — Wile. 
Earthy p. 110. Gloss. See Lailat-ul-Kadr. 

NIEBUHR, a Danish traveller on the shores of NIHANG, a Sikh sect who believe in Nanak, 
the Red Sea, and between Bombay and jfbu- but their maimers and dress are quite different 
shahr. Nicbuhiia linifolia, Linn.^ and N. ob^ngi- from those of other Bikbs. The Nihang sect 
folia, D.C.y of the natural order Capi)aridacese, were careless of their own lives, and con- 
bear hb name. They are of the Peninsula of sequeutly of those of others . — Mohun Lais Jour- 
Indio. — Voy. enArah. (Amst. 1780). See Neibubr. ncy.% p. 9. 

NIGELL A SATIVA. Lluu. Par. Indica, D.C. NIKiEA, on the Hydasnes, a city mentioned 
8hoone*, Hub-sindi, Arab. Siah-dana, . . . Pers. by Alexander, supposed to be the present Mong 
Sa-mung-net, . . Burm. Krishna jirakie, . Sansk. or Hung. Mong b six miles to the cast of Jalal- 
Kmall fennel flower, Eno. Kaloo-dooroo, . . SiNOH. pur, and the same distance to the south of Dila- 
Kala-jira, . . . HiNU. Kaiin airagum, . Tam. ! It is Siiid to have been founded by Raja 

Nalla jilakara, . . Tel. Sunkhar, meaning 

This is the small fennel flower of the south of king of the Sakas or Sacic. — Cunninyham^ Intluty 
Europe, Egypt, Barbary, and the Caucasus, and p. 178. 

extensively cultivated in India. It is the MfA»v- NIKAH. Araiu Marriage,n)nong8tMuhain- 
of Hippocrates, Steril, 67.0, and of Dioscorides, madans; Nikah nainah, the marriage certificate, 
and the Githcx of Pliny. The seeds, resembling In Arabia, Egypt, and Persia, the nikah b the 
coarse gunpowder, are triangular, block oxter- principal part of the marriage ceremony. In 
nally, internally of a greenisli-white hue. They India, a marriage confined to the nikah is deemed 
have a strong aromatic odour, and a flavour disreputable, or it is with some person of infcifor 
reseinbling sassafras or cubebs, due to an essential rank. In the case of a spinster of equal rank, 
oil, of which the seeds yield from 5 to 10 per the shadi or rejoicings lasting for five days, put 
cent. They are chiefly employed by the Indian all the religious ceremonial of the nikah into the 
hakim and baid, as aromatic adjuncts to purgat- shade. The nikah engagement, though inferior 
ive or bitter remedies. In eruptions of the skin, to the shadi form of marriage, is still respectable, 
the seeds, reduced to powder and mixed with It is common where the condition of the parties 
sesamuin oil, are much used as an external applica- is too unequal to admit of one more public, 
tiou. The tincture is a useful, warm stimulant. Nikah and shadi are often in India used synony- 
In Ikngid they are given to nurses, in the belief mously, as meaning the marriage or the marriaffe 
that they increase the secretion of milk ; mixing ceremonial of the Muhammadana The nikah, 
the powdered seed with curry, to which, however, however, is the form of words used by the Kazi 
it communicates a ver^ heavy and disagreeable in uniting the couple, and the shadi or rejoicings 
flavour. To prevent injury to furs, feathers, are all additional, and may be lengthened or car- 
books, papers, and clothes that are lodged in tailed at the will of the relatives. About Dehli, 
tranks, bookcases, etc., it b useful to place the ceremony of nikah would appear to be styled 
along with them small packets of camphor, or Burat. The shadi ceremonial m India is gene- 
littio cups of camphor dissolved in alcohol, and rally used only where the bride is a spinster and 
jiackets of Nigella sativa. Pieces of the roots of of eoual rank with the bridegroom, 
the Acouitum ferox, Ati Singeea bisb, or bishnak NiKAKL Beno. A fish-dealer^ a fisherman ; 
of ibe bazars, may also used, but its highly inBcbar bamullanormachua. A nikari is not the 
poisonous effects on animal life require its use to class which catches fish, but the caste which takes 
be had rcoonrsc to with tlie greatest precaution, it from the fishorman and sella it in the market, 
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NIKUMBHA, Iq Hindu mythology, a rakahasa between high ba..k8, must ncceasarily rise to a 
who fought against Rama. Also an Asura king much greater height than nearer the sea, where it 
of Shatpuri, who carried off the daughters of is divided into two streanis, after running over so 
Brahmadatta, the friend of Krishna. Krishna much barren ground, and forming so many lakes, 
slew him, and gave Shatpura to Brahmadatta. — The branch upon which Rosetta stonds is only 650 
Dowsott, feet broad ; and that by Damietta, not more than 

NiLAKANTHA, a name of Siva, from his 100. Between the dyke of the canal of Cairo 
having a blue throat, in consequence of having and the Nile, a pillar of earth is raised, nearly of 
drank the poison produced at the churning of the the height., to which the waters of the rivers are 
ocean. — Cole, p. 390. expected to rise. This pillar is called Arus, or 

NILA KANTHA BHATTA, author of the the bride, and serves as a sort of Nilometer, for 
Mahratta law-book Yyavahara Mayukha. the use of the common people. When the waters 

NIL DARPAN, a Bengali play ; it means the enter the canal, this brtde is carried away by the 
Mirror of Indigo, Indigo Factory, and became current A like custom, which prevailed among 
the sulnect of a trial in Calcutta.— /nip. Gaz. the ancient Egyptians, ha^ subjected them to the 
NILE, the great river of Egypt, is formed by imputation of sacrificing every year a virgin to 
the Balir-ul-Abiad or AVhite River, and Bahr>ul- the Nile. Nukta signifies, in Arabic, both a drop 
Azrak or Blue River, and flowing northwards, it and the time of the sun's entering the sign of 
disembogues into the Mediterranean Sea. In 1846, Cancer, at which season the great rains fall in 
the brothers Abbadie believed they had discovered Abyssinia, which occasion the swelling of the Nile, 
its sources south of Abyssinia, in lat. 7° 49' N., The rise of the Nile, as shown by the Rodn Island 
and long, 34*^ 38' E., but subsequent travellers Nilometer, is daily proclaimed in the streets of the 
have shown that the brothers had given this title metropolis, from its commencement, about the 
to the Uma, one of its affluents ; that the true beginning of July (the Coptic month Baooneh), 
sources were greatly farther south, and the great until it has attaint the sixteenth cubit of tbe 
Lake Ukcreve or Nyanza, which Captains Speke Nilometer. The Wifa-un-Nil (the completion or 
and Grant explored in 1862. is undoubtedly one abundance of the Nile) is then proclaimed, gen- 
source of the supply of the Nile w’aters. The erally between the 6th and 16th of August (or Ist 
Nile traverses Nubia, fertUizing Halfay, Chendy, and 1 1th of the Coptic month Mesra). On the 
Darner (where it receives on its right bank the day following, the Nile is admitted into the canal 
Takazza or Athara), Chakye, Dongola, Mahas, which tnivemcs the city, and thereafter only the 
Sukhot, Hajar, and Barabras. It enters Egypt inc%ase of the river above 16 cubits is notified, 
at Assouan, in lat. 24® N., and runs almost On the date tbe river reaches its greatest height, 
directly from S. to N. to lat. 30® 12' N., where it usually on the last days of September, the public 
divides into two branches, that of lioaetta on the cry of the river's state ceases, and the shaikh of 
west near Alexandria, and that of Damietta on the Nilometer becomes entitled to a fee from 
the east, and both of which liave seven distinct the Government for every digit of tbe river's * 
mouths. It has six cataracts in its course, but increase. 

the only one of consequence is that of tlie ancient NIL-GAI or Nil-gaa Portax pictus, J. 

Philoe, the modem El-Birhe near Assouan, at the Damalit rizia, II. Smith. Antilopc pictus, Pallas. 
boundary of Egypt and Nubia. About the summer Tragslaphus hippelajjhus, A. tragocamelus, Pa«., 
solstice the rise of the Nile is observed to com- Otjilby. Blyth. 

mence above the last cataract. This rise becomes Maravi, . . . . Can. Roz, Rogh, Nil, Lil, Hind. 
apparent at Cairo in the first days of July, and Durayi, Guriys, . Gond. Maim ijotu, . . , T*l. 
its progressive increase there is indicated by the Is one of tbe largest and most magnificent of 
Nilometer, which has been established at the kuown antelopes, being upwards of four feet high at 
extremity of the isle of Roda. For the first six the shoulder. It is found throughout India, from 
or eight days its rise is almost insensible. Soon, the'Panjab and foot of the Himalaya to the south of 
however, its tlaily increase becomes more rapid. Mysore, being most abundaut in Central India, 
Towards the 15th August it has attained to lialf frequenting thin forests, low jungles, and bushy,! 
its highest rise, which it usually attains about the open plains. Tlie male is about to 7 feet long, 
20th or 30th September. When it has reached this and height at the shoulder to 4J feet. Its 
stage, it remains nearly stationary for about 15 days, horns 8 to 10 inches long, and tail 18 to 21 inches ; 
after which it begins to fall, but much more car 7 inches, and very broad. It is of a grey slaty- 

f ently than it rose. By the lOth November it blue with a white abdomen, and gives the name 
as fallen to half the height to which it had risen, Nil-gao or blue bull. The cow is smaller, and of a 
and it continues to subside till the 20th of May of dun colour. They rove in small herds of half-a- 
the following year, from which date there are no dozen or thereabouts, and sotnetimes the bull is 
sensible changes until its rise rdcommeuces at found alone, and is occasionally ridden down and 
the ordinary time of the year. The causes of its speared by British sportsmen. The skin .of the 
rise are now well known. During the hot months bull is very thick and tough, and in demand as 
of the year, rain falls every day in Habbesh or furnishing, from the neck and chest, an excellent 
Abyssinia, and all that rain-water is collected material for the manufacture of native shields, 
into the Nile, which, from its entrance into Egypt It runs with a lumbering, ungainly pace. It is 
till it reaches the sea, runs through a wide vale, supposed to be the hippelaphus of Aristotle. It 
It does not rise alike high through all Egypt, bre^s in the Zoological Gardens of London, the 
In Upper Egypt the rise is about 30 feet, and at female producing two calves at a birth, 
the Nilometer on Roda Island, at Cairo, the full NILGIRI or Neilgherry, a Native State in 
height is 24 feet above its ordinary level. At the Bengal Province of Orissa, lying between 
Rosetta and Damietta it is only four feet. At lat 21® 18' 50" and 21® 37' N., and between 
Cairo, the Nile being confined to one channel, long. 80® 29' and 86° 51' 80" E. Area, 278 
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square miles, aud a population in 1872 of 38,944. and not so piotnreaque, is the Segur ghat| which 
It has valuable quarries of a black stone, from gives access to the hills from Mysore and the north, 
which are made cups, bowls, platters, etc. The After crossing the Dodabet range, the country 
aboriginal population is mainly composed of the sinks considerably, and is covert with Bada^ 
Bhumij race. villages and cultivation for some miles, when it 

NILGIRI or Neilgherry Hills are a mountain again rises into long grassy ranges like the 
mass in the S. of the Peninsula of India, Madras Kondas, but without the lofty peaks which dis- 
Presidency. The district comprises two distinct tiuguish the latter. At the commencement of 
tracts of mountainous country, betwesn lat. 11° the rise is situated Kotagherry, and a little to 
12' and 11° 87' N., and long. 76° 18' anti 77° 51' the north a deep valley running eaat and wert 
E. One of these tracts is the Neilgherries proper, descends abruptly into the low country, and is 
aud the other the Kundas. The total area of known as the Orange Valley, fi‘om oontaining a 
the Neilgherry district is 957 square mOes. The number of wild orange trees. It also contains a 
surface of the Neilgherries proper is undulating, picturesque waterfall of some height. The descent 
and not much wooaed, and the fall to the plains from the table-land of Kotagherry, though less 
sudden and abrupt The Kuudas are in the abrupt than that of the Kundas, is sufficiently 
south-west angle of the Neilgherries. They are sudden to present a bold an^l imposing aspect 
a mass of mountains, which throw off spurs to when viow^ from below. About the middle of 
tlie sodth almost as far as the Ponany river, the eaat face, nearly opposite the Guraclhutty 
and the innumerable valleys between tlic spurs pass, which ascends into Mysore, is the old 
liave a rich, fertile soil. In the elevated land to Jackanairy pass (5659 feet), which for many 
the N. and W. of the Pykara river, on the whole years was the only practicable access to any part 
of the Kundas, and the N.E. portion of the plateau of them. The views on the Kundas are bold and 
called Kodanaad, are extensive forests. The magnificent Those toAvards aud near Ootacamund, 
highest mountain on the Neilgherries is Doda- more pastoral ; and in the vicinity of Kotagherry, 
betta, and from it to the E. foot of the Kundas richer and more agricultural. Several consider- 
tlie land falls continuously. The highest peaks are able streams unite to form the Bowani river, 
— Doclabetta, 87G0 feet ; Kudiakad, 8502; llevo- which, descending by n succession of beautiful 
betta or Beroyabetta, 8488 ; Makurti, 8402 ; falls into a most romantic gorge, forces its wav 
Davarsolabetta, 8380 ; Kunda, 8353 ; Kundamoge, through the southern edge of the table - lana, 
7816 ; Ootacamuud, 7361 ; 'Tambrabetta, 7292 ; where it makes an abrupt turn to the eaat, and 
Hokabbetta, 7267 ; Urbetta, 6915 ; Kodinad, tiows along the whole southern aspect of the hills 
6815; Davebetta, 6571; Kotagherry, 6571; Kunda- till it meets the Moynr, descending in a similar 
betta, 6555 ; Dimliatti, 6330 ; Coonoor, 5886 ; manner, and with similar accompanimenta of 
and Rangasawmi peak, 5948. The area of the scenery, from tha northern face, 
district is 978 square miles. The ghats or nasses The mean annual temperature of Gotacamund is 
leading up to the plateau are the Coonoor, Segur, 58° to 68°, The annual range is considerable, 
Gudalur, Sispara, Kotagherry, aud Sundapatti. being equal in some years to 38°, the highest 
The general elevation of the table-land differs a observed temperature in the shade being 77°, and 
little in tlie three principal divisions. That of the the loAvest 39°. The moan daily range is 17°* 
Kunda range may be estimated at 7600 feet. The The hygrometrical state of the atmosphere varies 
central portion at 7100 or 7200, and the Kota- from intense dryness (from January to May) to 
gherry division at 6000. The Kunda range forms the siituratioD, with moisture, during the niontoon, 
seaward bank of the Neilgherries with a very steep aud evaporation is in almost direct ratio with the 
slope tOAvards the Malabar coast It attains at its dryness of the air. January, February, and the 
higlier parts an elevation of 7500 to 8000. feet half of March arc uniformly fair, clear, and dry. 
al>ove tfio sea. The Kuuda or Sispara ghat or The nights arc very cold, and hoar-frost is almost 
][>Hss which leads to Calicut is 6742 feet above always to be found in valleys and sheltered sitoa- 
the sea. The Kundas rise abruptly from the tions towards morning, disappearing as the iun 
plain, bordered by several precipices of great acquires power. The air in the shade is always 
height, and accessible only at one or two points, cold, but the rays of the sun arc very poAVcrful. 
The upper surface is iutei-sected by narrow, deep Rain seldom occurs before the end of March, when 
valleys, thickly dotted Avith wood, and presenting the air becomes milder, and there are generally a 
some most jiicturesque scenery. A prolong?uion few heavy showers. April and May arc mild, 
of tlie Knudas to the north is called the Neddi- pleasant months, with frequent heavy showers 
mulla range, aud forms a narrow ridge, shooting and thunderstorms. In June the S.W. monsoon 
up into sharp peaks, and bordered by lofty prcci- sets in ; in general 10 or 14 days later than on the 
pices on the west. On the imicr side, the Kundas Malabar coast. At first the rain is pratty con- 
sink into a lower range of table-land, formed by ataut and heavy, but during the whole wntinu- 
a succession of low, rounded hills and valleys, ance of the monsoon, that is, till the middle or 
less richly wooded, and bounded to tlie east by end of September, there are frequent intervals of 
the great central range of Dodabet, running com- most delightful weather. October is an uncertain 
plctely across from north to soutli. This is the month, being occasionally blustery and showery, 
highest point of the hills, being 8730 feet above occasionally very fine and dry, according aa the 
the sea. On the west side of the Dodabet range, N.E. monsoon occurs, early or late. Norember 
immediately below the highest summit, is Ootaca- is showery and unpleasant, but after the occur** 
mund, situated in a basin surrounded on all sides rence of some heavy fogs in the early part of 
by high hills. At the northern extremity of the Decembefr, the frost seta in, and the weather 
range is Coonoor, from which a magnificent gorge becomes diry, cold, and bracing. The seaaona are 
descends to the plain of Coimbatore. A corre- aubiect to great fluctuations, almost aa much ao 
sponding fissure on the north, but much less deep aa in Europe. The climatea of Kofagherry and 
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Coonoor are considerably milder than that of | 
Ootaoamundy and there is also some difference in 
the seasonSf the S.W. monsoon being com- 
paratively light at both these stations, while the 
N.E. is heav&r. 

The Neilgherries had been traversed by a party 
of pioneers under Captain Bevan and Dr. Ford in 
1809, and were partially surveyed under the 
direction of Colonel Morrison in 1812. About 
the year 1819, they were ascended by Messrs. 
Whish and Kindersley in pursuit of a band of 
(Smugglers, and their repoit led to Mr. Sullivan 
establishing himself there, and ultimately to their 
bein^ selected as a convalescent station. The 
remains of two f(^ are still to be seen, each of 
which was used as a stfite prison, and was occu- 
pied by a small garrison in the time of Hyder Ali 
and Tipu Sultan. The Neilgherries have been 
occupied since 182C, and European settlers are 
now established in some numbers. In 1881 the 

5 ' tion was 91,034. The mountain races, 
[i, Irular, Kotar, Kurumbar, and Todawar 
amlets and villages in different parts of the 
liills, but the European stations are Ootacamund, 
IVeliington or Jackatalla, Coonoor, and Kota- 
gherry. Ootacamund has no accommodation for 
troops. Wellington is almost exclusively a 
military station. Kotagherry is 16 miles and 
Coonoor 10 miles distant from Ootacamund. Diin- 
hati is between Kotagherry and the Orange Valley. 

Ootacamund is picturesquely situated in the 
liosin formed by the central chain of Dodabet, 
from which two considerable spurs run in a semi- 
circular direction to the west, and completely 
enclose it on all sides except the W.N.W. On 
the subordinate hills and interjacent valleys, 
houses are perched at the summit or sheltered in 
the nooks, and the terrc-plaine of the valley is 
advantageously occupied by a long narrow lake, 
forme<l by an artificial dam, which closes it to the 
west, anu retains all the waters of the basin. 
Kotagherrpr is preferred by those who, from long 
residence in India or natural delicacy of consti- 
tution, 01*0 unpleasantly affected by the suddenness 
of the transidou from the low country. Thifi 
remark applies still more strongly to Coonoor, 
the climate of which is a shade milder than 
Kotagherry. 

The rainfall^ which is excessive to the westward, 
is much diminished before reaching the axis of 
the chain ; at Dodabetta it is ICK) inches, and at 
Ootacamund only 64 inches. 

European settlers are chiefly engaged in coffcc- 
plauting, tea-planting, and cinchona-planting. 
The I'oiJa are the oldest of the inhabitants. Their 
language is partly derived from the Hala or ancient 
Oanarese. Each mund or village has a separate 
and some what larger house set apart, and sacred, 
us a dairy, into which women are not allowed to 
enU‘r. They sulwist by the produce of their 
herds, receiving also a ground- rent in kind from 
the Badaga and Kota, who acknowledge them ns 
tlie lords of the soil. They are nolyandric, the 
brotliers of the family having only one wife in 
common; female infanticide long prevailed. They 
slaughter buffaloes at funerals, attended with 
some ceremonies. They appear to be decreasing 
in number. Females number about 3 to every 6 


males. Their sole occupation is cattle -herding 
dairy work. The Toda worship their dairy 


and dairy ' 

buffaloes, the buffalo bull, aud several deities. 


The Badaga or Vadaga, by far the most numer- 
ous race on the hills, some time in the middle of 
the 16th century quitted their original location 
in Mysore to escape from oppression. They are 
almost entirely employed in cultivation, but they 
keep large flocks and herds of cattle, and readily 
act as labourers, etc. They are industrious ; thei** 
numbei's are increasing, and their villages are 
populous and thriving. 

The Kot\ race have habits like the Ghucklers 
below. They are looked down upon by the Badaga 
from their eating offal, but they are industrious, and 
are the artisans of the bills, making and repairing 
ploughshares and other agricultural implements, 
os also the silver ornaments worn by the Toda 
and Badaga women and children. 

Kota (properly Gaubatar, from the Sanskrit 
Gau, a cow, and Hata, slaying, /.e. cow-killers), 
are well made. They worship two silver plates, 
which they regard as husband and wife ; they 
have no other deity. 

The Irular (or benighted ones, from the Tamil 
word Iral, darkness) live on the lowest slopes and 
forests extending from the base of the Neilgherries 
to the plains, and are not, strictly speaking, 
inhabitants of the hills. 

The Irular and the Mula-Kurumbar inhabit the 
wildest recesses of the jungles on the skirts of 
the hills, where they erect wretched huts, sur- 
rounded by a little wretched cultivation. The 
ot^r inhabitants attribute to the Kurumbar 
evAy piece of ill-luck that befalls their cattle or 
themselves. In the year 1835, after a severe mur- 
rain had prevailed among the cattle, the Kurum- 
bar to the number of 50 or 60 were assembled 
to a feast, aud in the height of their merriment 
were cruelly massacred by the Toda race, scarcely 
one escaping. Massacres have since then re- 
peatedly occurred, and in 1882 a whole family 
were destroyed, Tht^ Irular are fowlers, and 
subsist on forest produce. The Kurumbar are 
taking to labour on the estates. 

Dr. Jerdon records 118 species of birds, resi- 
dents of or visitors to the bills, mostly of tropical 
genera. 

A large number of rude stone movuiments 
— cairns, barrows, kistvaens, and cromlechs — are 
found all over the ]))ateau. Tiie cairns consist of 
circles of stones, some of them in their inside 
faced with slabs, others outsklo surrounded by 
heaped stones. The kisivaeiis arc found below 
Kotagherry. They contain pottery with a rich red 
glase, and clay tigures with a high Tartar head- 
dress. These reiuains aro not claimed by any 
race now on the hills. The most numerous aro 
the cairns and barrows, which reHcinble each 
other, and which are found most often in grou[)8 
and on the tof>B of hills and ridges. — hup, Gaz, ; 
Dr, Benzain M, L, S.J, ; liarknesa' Ncihjherrieit ; 
Birches Neilyherries ; Buikie's Kviltjherries, 

NILHO. SiNOii. A Ceylon plant. When its 
blossom fades, the seed forms a sweet little kernel, 
with the flavour of a nut. The bees now leave 
the country, and the jungles suddenly swarm, as 
though by magic, with pigeons, jungle-fowl, and 
rats. At length the seed is shed, and the nilho 
dies. — Baker's p. 305. 

NIL-KHENT, a small village of Nepal, 
situated at the base of Mount Shcopuri. Its 
inhabiUnts are liable to be attacked with a pen- 
dulous tumour of the ear. 
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NILOMETEK, Mikyas. 

Nilometre, , . , Fk. I Neilonietrion, . . Gr. 

Niloicope. , . . n I Neiloscopion, . . „ 

ApparatuB for measuring the rise of the Nile 
has oeen in ubc from the moat ancient times ; 
the |>ortab1e instruments were entrusted to the 
priests of the god Serapia^ who alone were per- 
mitted to use them, and who kept them religiously 
in their temple ; but the kings of Egypt created 
fixed instruments at different parts of the river, 
and are noticed by Herodotus, who travelled through 
Egypt, and resided at Thebes, Heliopolis, Mem- 
phis. Strabo travelled in Egypt in the early 
years of the Christian era, and, when speaking of 
the island of Eiephantina, he says that it had a 
town with a temple to Cneph and a Kilometer. — 
Millet, p. 21 ; Sharpens Egypt ; Niebuhr's Travels, 

NIMACH or Neemuch, a village and British 
cantonment in the Gwalior territory, part of the 
possessions of the Maharaja Sindia, in lat. 24® 
27' 38" N., and long. 74® 54' 15" E.. ami 1476 
feet above the sea. It is near the western bound- 
ary of Malwa, adjoining the Mewar territory. — 
Imp. Ga::. 

NIMA QUASSIGIDES. Hamilton, 

Siinaruba quassioidoa, Don. 

Hora, Puthorin, Chenab. Pesh >, liirjo, . Sutlkj. 
Mathu, Mont, . . „ Kha.' hbar, . ,, 

Berning, .... Kavi. 

A tall, straggling plant, common in plac^ iu 
the Panjab Himalaya from the Sutlej toftthe 
Cheiiab, at from 3000 to 9000 feet. It it browsed 
by goats and sheep, and iu Chainba the leaves are 
applied to itch. In some parts the red fruit is 
eaten. The wood is light-coloured and very 
bitter, and has long been used for killing iusects ; 
latterly recommended in fever by M. Macardieu. 
— Stewart. 

NIMAK is the most westerly district iu the 
Central Provinces of British India, between lat. 
21® 4' and 22® 26' N., and long. 75® 60' and 77° 1' 
E., with an area of 3340 square miles, and a 
population iu 1872 of 211,176. Its average 
elevation is about 1000 feet. It consists of the 
valleys of the Tapti and Nerbadda, separated by 
a range of mountains. It has often changed 
hands since the 10th century a.d., and is still a 
border-laud. It hiis had successively as rulew, 
the Talc, the Asir, Chauhan, the Mulnumnadans, 
the Malirattas. the Hyderabad dynasty, and now 
the British. The p<.»et Chand mentions the Ahir 
i\A leaders in the Hindu armies, battling in 
Northern India against the Mubamniadan inva<lors. 
Between the 9th and the 12th centuries, the Jain 
religion was i)aramouut, and minieroua remains 
of their finely-carved temples, etc,, yet remain 
at Wuu, Barwani, and other places in Praut 
Nimar, and at Khaudwa, and near Mundhata. 
Tigers, leopards, bears, wolves, sambiir (Uusa 
Aristotelis), sjwtted deer, bison (Bos frontalis), 
nil-gai (Portax pictus), and wild hog abound in the 
district and in the upper piirt of the valley of 
the Tapti. 

NIMBU. Hind. Citrus acidu, C. bergamia, 
Risso, Bujauri niinbu, Citrus niediai. Mitha 
nimbu is Citrus limetta. Wai-d says (ii. p. 12) 
the nimbu tree supplies the images of Yistinu iu 
his different forms, also of Durga, Hadha, I^k- 
shmi, 8iva, Oaruda, Chaitanya, etc. Wooden 
images are not kept in private houses, but in 


separate temples. Tlicy are generally from one 
to three cubits in height. 

NIMBUS, or gloire, or circular disc, is sculp- 
tured at the back of tlie lieads of the figures on 
the Jamalgiri and Amraoti sculptures. The 
glory surrounding the heads of Tibetan deities is 
alluded to by Erinann, who recognises in it the 
Nimbus of the ancients, used to protect the he^s 
of statues from the weather, and from being 
soiled by birds ; and adds that the glory of the 
ancient masters in painting was no ooubt intro- 
duced into the Byzantine school from the Buddhist. 

NIM-CHAH, a half-breed race, on the southern 
slope of the Indian Caucasus, between the Afghans 
ana the higher peaks. They speak a language 
related to tiie Indian tongues, but possessing a 
curious affinity to Jjatin. In the lower country, 
the people near the debouchure of the Kashgar 
river speak a mixed tongue called Lughmani. — 
Campbell, p. 146. 

NIMCHAK. Hind. A well-curb;' curved 
pieces of wood used as the foundation of the 
circular masonry of a well. 

NIMI, son of Ikshwaku, and founder of the 
dynasty of Mithila. — Dowson. 

NIMKHAR or Nimsar, a town in the Sitapiir 
district of Oudh, situated on the left bank of the 
Gumti. It is a place of great sanctity, with 
nuRierous tanks and temples. A legend relates 
that it was iu one of these holy tanks that Rama 
washed away his sin of having slain a Brahman 
in the person of Ravana, the demon king of 
Ceylon, who had carried off his wife Sila. — Imp. 
Oaz. 

NIMROD or Nimrud, a chief mentioned in 
Genesis x. 8-12, as a mighty lumter ruling in 
Babel, Erech, Accad, and Calneh, in the land of 
Shinar, and Rc.scn between Nineveh and Calah. 
George Smith supjxised him to be Izdhubar, a 
local Babylonian chief, ruling at Erech, the modern 
Warka, over the country from the Armenian 
mountains to the Persian Gulf. Professor Sayce 
says (Fresh Light, p. 51) that his name has not yet 
been discovered in the cuneiform records. A 
mound about 9 miles from Baghdad, a ponderous 
mass of l uiii, is called by the Arabs Tull Aker- 
kouf, and by the Turks Nimrud Tapasi, both 
wliicii appellalions signify the mound of Nimrud. 
The ruined city near the mouth of the Upper Zab, 
now usually known by the name of Nirmod, is 
called Ashur by llie Arabic geogi-aphers, and in 
A thur we recognise the old name of Assyria, which 
Dio Cassiiis writes Atyria, remarking that theWr- 
barians changed the Sigma into Tan. Xenophon, 
in his account of the Retreat of the 10,000. makes 
mention of a pyramid in n town called by him 
Larissa. It is probable that the mound marks 
the site of that place, which the Turks generally 
believe to liavc b(*en Nimrod’s own city ; and one 
or two of the better informed with whom Rich 
conversed at Mosul, said it was Al- A thur or Ashur; 
from wliieli the whole country was denominated. 
Assyriologists, however, mention Calah as a largo 
city about 20 miles soutli of Nineveh, now repre- 
sented by the mounds of Nimrud Resell, a city 
lying between Calah and Nineveh, supposed to bo 
represented by the tnode.'n Bahimiyah. Professor 
Sayce says (Fresh Light, i>. 50) a few miles to 
the south of Nineveh, on inc site now known as 
Niinriid, was Calah, a town built by Shalmaneser i., 
who lived b,c. 1800. Calah subsequently fell into 
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ruins, bat was rebuilt in the 9th century b.c.— 
---Mignan's Tr, p. 102. 

NIM'SIM. Hind. Boundaries of lands; a 
grant 'on coppor>plate enumerating revenues 
(hasil), contributions (burar), taxes, dues (lagut 
be lagut), trees, shrubs, foundations, and bound- 
aries (nim-sim) : the sovereign can only alienate 
the revenues (basil), and not the soil. The nim- 
sim is almost as powerful an expression as the old 
grant to the Rawdons : — ‘ From earth to heaven, 
from heaven to hell, for thee and thine therein 
to dwell.’ — To(Vs Rajasthan^ p. 564. 

NINEVEH, an ancient historical city, frequently 
mentioned in the Hebrew Bible. It was built on 
the eastern bank of the 'I'igris, opposite the 
modern town of Mosul. It was 8 miles round, 
was well fortified, and contained a large popula- 
tion and numerous merchants (Nahum lii. 1C). 
It was long the capital of the Assyrians, a Semitic 
race, and seems to have been a {)opulou8 city in 
the 19th century ij.c. It was finally overthrown, 
n.c. (jOB, by the confederate armies of Nabo- 
poloAsar of Babylon, Necho of Egypt, Cyaxarea 
of Media, and the king of Armenia, and in the 
assault its monarch Assur Ebil-IU set fire to 
his palace, and perished in tlic flames. The 
Assyriuna worRhi))ped Assur, Nebo and his 
consort Urmitu, Merodach and his wife Zirrat- 
banit, Ishtur f Astarte), Nirgal, Ninip, Vul, Anu, 
and ilea. Tliey had many libraries of clay 
tablets in cuneiform characters. Their religion, 
science, literature, and method of writing were 
derived from Babylon. 

Mr. George Smith estimated that there were 
over. 10,000 inscribed tablets in the royal library 
at Nineveh. By far the greater number of the 
tablets brought to Europe from there belong to 
the age of Sardanapalus, who reigned over Assyria 
B.C. G70. 

When visited by Jonas, who was sent Uiither 
by Jeroboam, king of Israel, it was three days’ 
journey in circumference. Diodorus Siculus, 
who has given the dimensions of Nineveh, says 
that it was 480 stadia, or 47 miles, in circuit; 
that it was surrounded by a wall and towers, 
the former 100 feet in height, and so broad that 
three chariots might drive on it abreast ; and the 
towers 200 feet high, and amounting in number 
to 1500. The numerous mounds indicate great 
vicissitudes; and so utter was its destruction, 
that though in B.c. 400 Xenophon must have 
pnsscil within a few miles of its site, he makes no 
mention of it ; and Lucian, a native of Samasata, 
near the Euphrates, living between a.d. 90 and 
1 80, states that its site could not then be pointed 
out. Mr. Rich, however, in 1820, detected it in 
the mounds opposite Mosul ; and M. Botta in 
1843, and Mr. liAyardin 1845, obtained numerous 
sculptures from it. Sir Henry Rawlinson and 
George Smith have also been discoverers. — Kin- 
weir’s Geographical Memoir ; LayarSs Nineveh ; 
Runaen; t^hesney. 

NINGPO lies in lat. 29® 45' N., and long. 
121® 22' E. ; is situated on the banks of the river 
Yung or Tac-hae, and in the province of Che- 
kiang. Ningpo is about 12 miles distant from 
the sea, l^ing in a westward direction from the 
cluster of the Chnsan islands. Over the river is 
a bridge constructed in a most ingenious manner. 
Ningpo was taken 13th October 1841 by the 
Britidi. It is the point of convergence of an 


extensive river and canal system, and occupies a 
commanding position with reference to the Cbusaii 
Archipelago. — Sirr^s China, 

NIFA FRUTICANS. Rozb. 

Cocos nypa, Lour. | Do*ni, .... BuRM. 

Oabra, Gulga, . Beno. | Atap, .... MAX.AT. 

A stemlcss palm, very abundant in the tidal 
waters of the Sunderl^ns, in Tenasserim, the 
Malay Peninsula, and Eastern Archipelago, throw- 
ing up pale yellow-green tufts of feathery leaves 
from a short, thick, creeping stem, and bearing at 
the bas^^ of the leaves its great head of nuts, which 
float on the waters and vegetate in the mud. 
Nuts of a similar plant abound in the tertiary 
formations at the mouth of the Thames, buried 
deep in the salt and mud that now forms the 
island of Sheppey. Like other palms, it yields a 
wine by the usual process, and in some parts of 
the Archipelago, particularly in the Philippines, 
it is cultivate* I for its wine. Its principal use, 
however, is for the leaf, usually called Atap, the 
common term for thatch among the Malays, but 
specially applied to the leaves of this palm, bc^cause 
among that people it is almost the only material 
used for that pur|)ose. Hut the nipa leaf is also 
used for the fabrication of coarse mats. The 
small, insipid, pulpy kernels (buah atop) are 
sonictiinea preserved as sweetmeats. The tuba, 
or juice, is extracted from the tree whilst in its 
flowering state, in the same way as that of the 
cocoanut tree, and afterwards distilled by a similar 
process : but it is more spirituous, from six to six 
aD%a naif jars being sufficient to yield one of 
wine. It is convertible into syrup, sugar, vinegar, 
yenst, and a strong spirit. 

NIPUR, or Calneh of Hebrew Scripture, is the 
modern Niffer. It was founded under the second 
ruling dynasty of Berosus, to which is assigned 
the date of b.c. 2286. 

NIRADI-MOOTOO, Tam., of Ainslie, is the 
seed of Hydnocarpus inebrians, W, and A, The 
oil was sent to the Madras Exhibition under the 
various names of Niradi-mootoo, jungle almond, 
Maroty, Tainana, Maravetti, Nirvetti, and Soorty. 
It is in great repute as a medicine amongst native 
practitioners, and the kernel enters largely into 
their prescriptions. It much resembles almond oil, 
but is rather thicker. 

NIRANG. Hind. The liquid excreta of the 
cow ; largely used by the Hindus in their purifica- 
tory rites, and in houses, and taken internally. 

NIR-ANJAN. Beng. The Hindu rite of cast- 
ing an image into the water after a festival dedi- 
cated to its worship. 

NlRBfSI, Hind., is sometimes said to be thd 
root of a species of aconite, but is generally 
supposed identical with jadwar or zadwar, the 
zeaoaria of old writers. Curcuma zedoaria, Roxb.^ 
also Kyllingia monocophala. Bara nirbisi is the 
Scirpus glomeratuB. In Sirmiir the root of 
Delphinium pauciflorum is also called Nirbisi. 

NIRGUNA. In Hindu metaphysics there are 
three Guna, — Satya-guna, or property of truth, 
the source of purity and wisdom ; the ]{ajo-guna. 
or property of foulness, the source of passion ana 
error ; and the Tamo-guna, or property of dark- 
ness, the source of inertness and ignorance. 
Deity, abstractedly, is Nirguna, or without any of 
the three properties. — IF/7.90w. 

NIRIKH. Hind. A price list, a fixed rate for 
labour cr produce supplies. It was in operation 
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in British India until the early part of the 19th 
century, but has been steadily put down. 

KIRMALI, nude ascetics of the Sikh sect, who 
dedicate themselves exclusively to a religious life. 
They are nearly naked. Sherriug describes the 
Nirmali as of a Vaishnava sect of Benares, who 
devote all their time to the one purpose of keep- 
ing themselves clean. They bathe many times, 
and wash their hands 108 times daily. They do 
not separate themselves from their families, but 
they refrain from touching even their children, 
lest they should be defiled. They are veiy care^ 
ful not to take the life of anv creature. Women 
as well as men belong to this sect. — Sherring'i 
Hindu Tribes^ jp. 263. 

NIR-MASOR, an antidote for opium, sent from 
tlie Pa^b to the Exhibition in London in 1862. 

NIRRITL Sansk. Death, decay ; death per- 
sonified as a goddess, the wife or the daughter 
of Adharroa. The Hindus of Shikarpur, on the 
Indus, in August 1884 prepared a huge hideous 
image of an earthen deity representing fear. The 
image wore a dreadful appearance. About 7000 
people criebrateci the death of this god. An* old 
woman sat bv the image, representing the mother 
of the dreaded deity. A circle about 50 feet in 
diameter was formed round the image, in the 
midst of which moved hundreds of spectators, 
men and women, crying at the top of their voice, 

* Fear is dead I * ‘ Fear is dead 1 * The old woman 
near the image, on hearing of the death of her son, 
broke out into lamentable strains, mourning the 
loss of her beloved son, the god of fear. Scy'se 
women, again, reverently approached tho iaol, 
kissed its feet, and scattered foUahs upon it to 
propitiate its anger. — Dowson, 

NIRUKTA, in Sanskrit grammar, etymology. 
That of Yaska is a model of method and concise- 
ness, but it is far surpassed by that of Panirii, 
which was compiled in the 4th century B.C., about 
4000 short rules in eight books. Pauini also com- 
piled a list of 1700 roots (dhatu) or elements. — 
&iyce, i. p. 42. 

RIRVANA or Nigban is the Tibetan Nyangan ; 
in Buddhism, final emancipation, a Buddhist idea 
of annihilarion, or the spirit's absorotion. Bunsen 
asserts it to mean the absence of desire in this 
life, inwhid peace ; but M. Si Hilaire, M. Eugene 
Bomonf, and Prof. Max Muller identify Nirvana 
with absolute annihilation, the pure not-being, in 
which there is no absorption in the higher li^ of 
nc uncreated esbcnce, no consciousness oi peace 
and freedom from evil, but the loss of being and 
consciousness at once, — a blown-out candle. This 
doctrine is sliaiiowed forth in the despair of Job 
and Jeremiah, in tho deep melancholy of Eccle- 
siastes, in the choruses of Sophocles, the Apologia 
of Plato, and in the soliloquy of Hamlet ; yet ibis 
has nowhere led to suicide as the path to Nirvana, 
but to fjisting, prayer, almsgiving, and sclf-sacri- 
ficc. Jlut the doctrine was offered to people who 
held to the l>e]ief of a natural immortality and 
tnctem)>sycho8i8, to whom death brought no sure 
deliverance, but might lead to ills greater tl>an in 
this world, now forms of human or brute life more 
misiTable than what they had passed through. 
The life of Si*lf-Kicrifice of Buddha, his voluntary 
acceptance of poverty, his proclamation of a uni- 
versal brotherliood, and his making war on the 
CHstc system, are remarkable features of his career. 
But after him Brahmanism rose triumphant, and 


drove Buddhism into other lands, and the region 
of Sakya Muni's birth and labours became a ]^aoe 
of pilgrimage to peoples from distant countries. 
The mrvana of Salty a Muni, according to the Raj- 
guru of Assam, occurred in the 18th year of Ajatra 
Satru, and 196 years before Ohandragupta, tlio 
contemporary of Alexander, which may agree thus : 
848+196 = 644. — Bunsen^ God in Histi, p. 6. 

NIRWA. GuJ. Lands held in commune in 
the Kaira and Ahmadabad districts. 

NlSiEA, the Nisaia of Ptolemy, called alsoNisa 
and Nissca, a city on the Upper Oxus, was the 
chief town of the district in Northern Parthia 
famous for its breed of horses, bordering on 
Hyrkania and Margiana. The fourth settlement 
of the Aryans.— Btinsen. 

NI8AETUS BONELLI. Temm, 
Aquilamtemedis, Bonellu | NUsem nlveui, Jerd. 
M*hor-angah, . • Hind, j Rajali Tam. 

This crestless hawk eagle is about 27 inches long, 
and is found throughout India, in the hilly and 
jungly districts. It preys on game birds and pea- 
fowl, ducks, herons, and water-fowl. 

NISARNA. Hihd. To blossom ; the blossom- 
ing of sugar-cane » thought very unlucky. 

NISH AD A of the Sanskrit writers, a race who 
seem to have been occupants of part of India prior 
to, and opponents of, the Aryans ; wild, barbar- 
ous forest and mountain tribes. It is applied 
in the Vedas to the ancient aborigines of India, 
and Professor Max Muller proposed to use the 
words Ntsbada languages to all the non- Aryan 
tongues.— TVtis. 

NISHAPUR, a district of Khorasan, in Persia, 
to the west of Meshid. Nisbapur town is in lat. 
86° 12' 20" N., and long. 68° 49' 27" B. It was 
built by Tapamur or 'Taimuras, a prince of the 
Peshdadian dynasty, who called it Abarshahr. It 
was taken and destroyed by Alexander, was again 
taken by the Arabs, the Turkomans took it; and in 
1220, KuU Khan, son of Chengiz Khan, took it 
and massacred about two millions of people of the 
adjoining territory; since which date, Mongol. 
Turkoman, and Uzbak have repeatedly plundered 
it. A glen 40 miles west of Nisbapur is celebrated 
for its turquoise mines. The hills are of porphy* 
ritic conp;k>merate8, claystone porphyry, and other 
porphyntic rocks of various colours. There are 
six mines from which the turquoise is obtained. 
Some of the mines are in the centre hill of 
range, another near tne summit, and tbe Kamari 
mines are pits sunk in a similar rock. 

NISHKkAMANAM, a domestic ceremony of 
the Hindus, at which the child, when three months 
old, is taken out of doors and shown the moon if 
the third light fortnight. 

NlSHNl-NOVOOKOD, a Russian town on tlia 
Volga, 260 miles from Moscow, celebrated for tbs 
large concourse of people resorting to its fair. 
The Asiatics at the Nizhni market are mostly Rus- 
sian subjects ; Caucasians, Armenians, Tartars, 
and inhabitants of Tashkend arc numerous. 
Among the Asiatics not subject to Russia, Per- 
sians and Bokhariaus are most frequent. A few 
Chinese are sometimes seen. Of the few visitort 
/rom Western Europe, 95 per cent, at least are 
Germans., Mixed with them are Polish Jews, 
among them many wealthy dealers in costly furs. 

NtpiBlS, a fort situated between the Tigris mid 
EuphrateSi the possession of which was cotitest*>td 
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by the Romans and Persians. It was taken after NITRO-MURIATIC ACID, Aqua regia. 

Shah pur had subdued Armenia. Persian authors Eau regale, .... Fa. | Konigswasser, . . Qki:. 


term this fort Nisibyn and Nisibi. It has long 
been celebrated for its white roses. — Malcolm'a 
Persia; Catafago, 

NISUNG. Scotch farmers plait the first corn 
cut threefold, and fix it over the chimney-piece 
till next harvest, when it is renewed. The Tartars 
of Nisung use three cars of barley, which they 
paste outside above the door. At Nisung tlicre 
was not a house in the village but was ornamented 
in this way. The Tartars arc called by the Kana- 
war inhabitants of the lowest parts, Zhad, Bhotia 
or Bootuntce, and their country is often named 
Bhot ami Bootunt 

NITI, a pass in Garhwal district, in lat. .SO® 46' 
10" N., long. 79® 51' 50" E.; the crest is 16,570 
feet ; village of Niti, 11,464 feet, it is open from 
the end of June to October. Niti is considered 
the best pass between Kunmon and Tibet, and is 
one of the principal channels of trade ^tween 
ChincKc Tartary and Hindustan. 

NTl IKIN, ATHANASIUS, a Russian traveller 
who visited India in the 15th century. He started 
from 'I’wer in 1468, and descended the Volga to 
Astracan, and on to Baku, thence to Bokhara? 
He tlif'n returned to Maaandaran and southwards 
to Hormuz, from which he crossed the Arabian 
Sea to Muscat, sailing from thence to Gnjcrat 
and ('aiiibay. He seems to have visited Junir, 
Bedcr, Kulbnrga. He rc-embarked from Dabyl 
(Dabnl) for Hormuz:, from which he proceeded 
through Shiraz, Isfahan, Tabrecz, to Trebizond, 
crossed the Black Sea to Caffa or Theodosia in 
1474. He describes the commerce and products 
of Hormuz, Cambay, Dabyl, Calicut, Ceylon, 
Beder. and Biianagar. 

NITI-SASTRA. Sansk. Works on momls 
and polity. — Dowson, 

NITRARIA TRIDENTA, a plant of Tunis, the 
true lotus of the lotophagi ; this and Nitraria 
sooberi, the berry of which is the chief luxury of 
the tribes of the Caspian desert, might be intro- 
duced into India. 

NITRATE OF SODA, or cubic nitre, is being 
imported into Great Britain in increasing quant- 
ities. 

1881, . 1,080,612 cwt. £789,949 

1882, 1,916,188 1,270,362 

1883, . . 2,049,270 „ 1,168,088 


The Acidum nitro-muriaticum, Acidum niiro- 
hydrochloricum, is of a golden-yellow colour, with 
the suffocating odour of chlorine, and the irritant 
corrosive properties of the strong acids. The 
manufacturers mix gradually in a cooled vessel, 
and where the fumes can easily escape, nitric acid 
1 part, muriatic acid 2 parts (both by measure). 
They keep the mixture in a well-closed bottle in 
a cool, dark place. The resulting acid is not a 
more mixture of the two acids, for both become 
decomposed. It is distinguished by the property 
of dissolving gold. — Royk. 

NITYANAND, a disciple of Cliaitanya, who 
resided at Khardah, in Beng<al, on the left bank of 
the Hoogly river. His descendants are regarded 
as gurus. It is a place of Vaishnava pilgrimage. 
The name is from Nitya, constant, and Anandn, joy. 

NI-WO-SON, Jap. (lit. two honoured kings), 
arc two figurcB placed under the Niomon or gate- 
way of Buddhist temples in Japan, the guardians 
of the right and left. They are erect figures, with 
flowing robes on. Yo, on the right, represents the 
male, principle of Chinese philosophy ; it is red, 
and its mouth is open. That on the left is green, 
with mouth closed, and is In, the female principle. 
Small prints of these are pasted on the b^ms over 
the entrances of bouses to protect thorn from 
thieves. The Chinese names are Yin -Yang . — Sir 
/. E. Reid, 

NIZAM, an Arabic word meaning order, dis- 
po^ion, arrangeuicnt, constitution, and variously 
apj^ed. Nizam-i-jadld, the new system of govern- 
ment introduced into Turkey by Sultan Mahmud 
II. in 1820, particularly the employment of regu- 
larly discipliiUHl troops. Nizam has become, in 
common parlance, a title of the sovereign of 
Hydoralxid in the Dekhan, being part of the 
original title, Nizam-ul-Mulk, bestowed on the 
founder of the Asof Jahi dynasty now ruling there. 

NIZAMANl, a Baluch tribe in Sind, following 
settled punuits. They take their name from 
Nizam, a common ancestor, though now sub- 
divided into separate clans or houses. They are 
well educated in Persian, Sindi, and Arabic. 

NIZAMI, the literary title of Nizam-ud-Din, 
Ganjawi, a celebrated Persian poet who resided 
at the court of Babram, a distinguished patron of 
letters. He died in a.h. 576 or a.d. IIBO, but 


NITRIC ACID, Aquafortis, 

BCaulalfker, . . Abad. Arak-i-shora, . . . PB£B. 

Acids nitriqne, . . Fk. Aqua forte, . . .PoBT. 

Salpeti r saure, , . Oer. Vedi lunu-raia, . SiKOH. 

Short Aa tesab, . Hind. Pettluppu dravagum,TAM. 

When pure it is colourless, but as met wi^ in 
commerce it is yellowish, owing to its containing 
nitroutu acid in solution ; besides which it is often 
highly diluted, and mixed with sulphuric and 
muriatic acids. It is exceedingly corrosive, and 
its taste is sour and acid. It is employed in r atal- 
Inrgy and assaying, for etohingon iron and copper, 
in dyeing and in medicine. It is made in Ijahorc, 
acting on pure nitrate of soda with a quantity 
sulphuric acid. This sort is used for the purifi- 
cation of eilver, and the formation of the nitrate. 
A less pure kind is made by the action of Kahi 
(impure sulphate of iron) on nitre, but this is 
rather a mixture of nitric and hydroworic acids, 
and win dissolve gold *• leaf* —wyfe? Faulkner; 
ThnneV 


1194 and 1209 are also stated. He compiled his 
Sikandar Namah, or History of Alexander, from 
Jewish, Christian, and Pehlavi records, by which 
we may suppose him to mean Hebrew, Greek or 
Ijatin, and old Persian manuscripts.* It is one of 
the most celebrated romances of the east. He 
also is the author of the Makhsan-ul-Asrar, 
Ijaili-wa-Majnun, Khusru-wa-Shirin, and the Haft 
Paikar. — (Juscley's Travels^ ii. p. 362. 

NIZAM SHAHI, a Muhammadan dynasty that 
ruled at Ahmadnaggur a.d. 1490-1607. Ahmad 
Nizam Shah, the founder, was a Brahman of Bija- 
pur, who was taken prisoner and sold as a slave to 
the Bahmani king of the Dekhan, where he became 
a convert to the Muhammadan faith. At its 
greatest extent, the kingdom of Ahmadnaggur 
comprehended all the subah of Aurangabad, idl 
the west of that of Berar, and a portion of the sea- 
coast in the Konkan between the tracts belonging 
to Gujerat and Bijapur. Duels were common 
I under this dynasty, in one invasion of Bijapur, 
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GOO guns were lost, amongst them a brass gun 
now on the rammi ts there. It is the largest brass 
giin 111 the world. 

I A.O. A, II. A.I». A.n. 

Ahmad, • • . 1490 890 Ismail, .... 1588 997 
Burhan. . . .1508 QUBurhann., . .1590 999 

Husain, . . .1553 {KiUbrahim, . . .1594 1003 

Murtawa, . . . I5f>5 972 Ahmad it., . .1594 1004 

Miran Husain, . 1588 996|Bahadur, . . . 1595(1004 

-^Elph. p. 673. 

NfZlAM-ud-DIN AHMAD, BAKHSHI, author 
of the Tabaka t-i-Akbar Shabi. His father lived 
under the emperors Humayun and Akbar, and 
Nizam-ud-Din under Akbar. His book is also 
known as the Tarikh-i-Nizami. It was completed 
A.D. 1590. It is one of the most celebrated 
histories of India, and was abridged by Badauni 
under the name of Mantakhab-ut-Tawarikh. 
Nizam-ud-Din was eminently upright, and atone 
time was Bakhshi or comm.indcr-m-chief of the 
army in Gujerat. It contains a short account of 
the independent kings of Bengal from A.n. 1338 
to 1.538. He died 28th October 1594. — Elliot, 

NIZAM-ud-DIN, AULIA, a very celebrated 
Muhammadan saint of India, styled Snltan-nl- 
Mushaikh. He died at Delili, 3d April 1325, and 
his tomb at Ghay.'isnnr is a place of pilgrimage. 

NlZAM-ul-MUIiK, an olHccr of the em|)eror 
of Dehli, w'ho a.ssnmcd independence .as a ruler 
in the Dckhan. Ho was of a Turk family. His 
name was Cliin Kilich Khan, son of Oh.azi- 
ud-Din, an officer of Anrnngzeb, under whom 
both father and son served. Chin Kilich ffeian 
maintained his dignity during the dcpressiAi of 
the nobility by the mistress of Jahandar Shah. 
He NVfls made viceroy of Malwa, but during 
the rule of the Syuda he revolted, and marched 
to the Dekhan. l)ila\var Khan, a Syiid of Bara, 
was sent in pursuit, but was defeated and slain at 
fiurhanpur; and at Balapur in Berar, Chin Kilich 
Khan defeated Alain Ali, a.d. 1720. The follow- 
ing year (1721) he was raised to the dignity of 
wazir of the empire, and took possession of the 
office at Dehli. lie was ,Hcnt against Hyder Kuli, 
governor of Gujerat, which he recovered, and 
returned to Dehli ; but, disaatislied with his 
position at court, he again, in 1723, marched off to 
the Dckhan, where ho defeated ami slew Mubaraz 
Khan (172G), and fixed his residence at Hyder- 
abad. His title had beer Nizam- ul-Mulk, but that 
of Asof Jah was now given to him, from which 
hi.s family, still ruling at Hyderabad, arc known 
as the Asof .lalii. 

Ill 1737 and 1738 he was employed by the 
Dehli emperor against the Peshwa, Baji Rao, 
but was unsuccessful. Ho was at Dehli in 1739 
when Nadir Shah .arrived, and was employed to 
ii<!gotiatc terms of peace. He was recalled to the 
Dckhan in 1741 by the rebellion of his son Nazir 
.lung, and while there be died (1748), at the age 
of 77. H(! was the Pagri Boddal Bhai or turband- 
<*xchanged brother of the Kara prince. He left 
live 80 IIH,— Ghazi-ud-Diii, Nazir Jung, Salabat 
Jung, Nizam Ali, and Basalat Jung, of whom the 
second son, Nazir J ung, succeeded. His successors 
down to 1884 have been — 

KasirJuTig, . . ob. 1750 Secunder Jah, . ob. 1829 

Musaffar .lung, . „ 1751 Nastr-u-Dowla, . „ 1867 

Balalsit Jung, . „ 1762 Afzal-u-Dowla, . „ 18^ 

Nizam Ali, . . „ 1803 Mnbbub Ali Khan,rcigning 

The three immediate successors of Asof Jah 


died violent deaths. Nazir Jung was shot by a 
rebellious noble; Within a year Muzaffar Jung 
shared his fate. Salabat Jung ruled the Dekhan 
for ten years, during the greater part of which he 
had a French army near his capital, nominally aa 
his allies. The overthrow of the French in the 
Carnatic was accompanied by the withdrawal of all 
French interest from the Dekhan, and laid Salabat 
Jung open to the intrigues of his brother Nizam 
Alt, to which he fell a victim about 1762. Nizam 
Ali, in the beginning of hfs reign, came into con- 
flict with the British respecting the Northern 
Circai’8. The emperor at that time was Shah 
Alam II., who had already become little more than 
a pensioner of the British. Clive obtained from 
him a grant of the Northern Circars, which then 
formed part of the territories of the Nizam. In 
return the Nizam invaded the Carnatic, and in a 
treaty the British agreed to pay a rent for the 
possession of the coveted territory ; but for many 
years afterwards the British occupation of the 
Northern Circars was a sore point with the Nizam. 
The two great events which brought Nizam AH 
and the British into contact and collision were 
thewarsagainst Mysore and against the Mahrattas. 

NlZAM-ut-TUARIKH, a historical work by 
Baizavi on the Asian monarchies, a general 
history of the Ghaznivide rulers. Two authors 
are known os Baizavi, to oacli of whom this book 
is attributed. One of them, Nasir-ud-Din, died 
at Tabrecz, a.d. 1286 or 1292, wrote the Tafsir 
Baizavi, a commentary on the Koran ; the other, 
Abu ^aid Abdulla, lived about the ye.ar 1276. 

N’MO-N’MA, a salutation in Western India 
between Brahmo>us. 

NOACOLLY or Noakhali or Sudhami, a town 
which gives its name to the district in Bengal lying 
between lat. 20° 22' and 23° 17' 30" N., and 
between long. 90° 43' and 91° 40' E., with an 
area of 1852 square miles, and about a million of 
inhabitants, chiefly the Kaibartta and Kayasth, 
Hindus and Muhammadans. It is an alluvial 
tract, broken up into several islands, Sandwip, 
Hatia, Sibnath, and others, at the mouth of the 
Mcgiia. The Portuguese occupied the islands 
in the 16th century, but were addicted to piracy, 
and the Muhammadan population also continued 
pirates dowm to a comparatively recent date. The 
Portuguese leader in the beginning of the 17th 
century was Gonzalez, who was defeated in 1616 
by the raj.a of Arakan, and Sandwip taken. In 
1664, Shaista Khan, Governor of Bengal, induced 
the Portuguese to aid him in a war against the 
Arakan raja. Chittagong was taken in 1666, 
and the Portuguese settled at Dacca; but the 
Portuguese were subsequently reduced to a 
dependent position, and their descendants in 
dress and customs have sunk to the level of 
natives, though retaining their Christianity and the 
old Portuguese names. — Imp, Gaz. See Megna. 

NOAH. His tomb is shown W the people of 
Balbec in the plain of Bekaa, or Coslo-Syria, two 
miles from Zable, on the south side of the village 
of Kcrak. It is a tombstone about ten feet long,, 
three broad, and two high, plastered all over. 
Over this is a long structure, measuring nearly 
60 feet It is a place of pilgrimage. Four miles 
from Noab^s tomb is the ruined temple of Hermes 
Nicha, ihe Mercury of the Greeks and Romans. 
The Noah of Bible hbiory is known to Muham- 
madans as Nuh. The Babylonian or Chaldcean 
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XiBUthrus or Siauthros of Berosus lias the history 
of the Biblical Noah, the Indian Maues, the 
l^hrycian Noe, and the Greek Deucalion. In the 
Chaldaean account of the deluge, discovered by 
Mr. George Smith, as in Genesis of the Hebrew 
Bible, Sisuthros, the Accadian Noah, is saved 
from destruction on account of his piety, the rest 
of mankind being drowned as a punishment for 
their sins. The land of Nizir, in which the vessel 
of Sisuthros rested, was among the mountains of 
Pir Mam, to the N.E. of Babylonia. Rowandiz, 
the highest peak in this part of Asia, rises a little 
to the north of the Pir ^fam. — Catafago ; Sayce^ 
Fre^h Lighty pp. 32-40. 

NOBILI. Robert do Nobili or De Nobilibus, 
a Portuguese missionary of the Society of Jesus, 
who founded a mission at Madura a.d. 1624, 
during tlio reign of Tiruinala Naik. He was 
supported by the College of Rome de propaganda 
floe, founded in 1622 by Pope Gregory xv. He 
was called by the Hindus, Tatwa Bodnagar. — As. 
Fes. xiv. SO, 69. 

‘ NOBUT. Hind. A kettle-drum. The use of 
this amongst the Malays is confined to royalty, 
and even then they are used only on occasions 
of state. In the regulations for the government 
of Malacca, in the 11th Anna], it is laid down that 
when it is necessary for the I^ksmana to be in 
attendance, the nobuts ought to be present ; the 
term, to confer nobuts, means to give one the 
government of a country with the rights of royalty. 
The nobut-khanah or saloon for the martial or 
royal band is usnallv placed over an arched gate- 
way. Amongst the Muhammadan rulers of British 
India the right to the nobut is granted to their 
nobles. — Jour, Ind, Arcli., 1861. 

NOCTUA. A species of this insect attacks the 
maturing coffee-plant in February and March in 
l^wer Bengal. 

NODDY, a sea-bird. Sterna stolida. The sooty 
tern is St. tenuirostris, 7'emm. The small grey 
noddy is the Anous cincrcus of Norfolk and 
Nepean Islands. 

NOGAI, a Tartar race settled in the city of 
Bokhara who migrated from Russian territory. 

NOLE-COLE or Knol Khol, a vegetable sown 
exactly as cabbage, broccoli, etc. It comes in 
early, and remains in season until April. If 
watered during the hot weather and taken care 
of, it will, when the rains commence, throw out 
sprouts on the old stalk, which may either be 
iis^ or slipped off and planted. They will not be 
so ffne as those raised from seed, yet are fit for 

NOMaDE. Hie pastoral tribes of Central and 
Southern Asia migrate from place to place at 
aeasons of the year, to obtain forage for their 
fiocka. The Persian word numud or felt, of 
which the tents of the wandering tribes of Central 
Asia are composed, has supplied the root to the 
word In British India there are many 

•mall nugratory tribes living in tents of mats or 
cloth) encamping in tiie outskirts of towns, all of 
them poor and mostly predatory^, hod there, are 
fowler, hunter, and forest races who move from 
place to place mthin a recognised area ; and the 
inovementa of the more settled, Dhangar and 
Ahir or cowherd races of the Pwiinsula of India, 
are restricted to the forest and open tracta But 
the ttomades of S. Asia move for some hundred 
miles to tlieir Garm-sair and Sard-sair landa 


The summer station is also called Eilauk, and the 
winter station Kishlauk, words which the Afghans 
and Persians have borrowed from the Tartars, 
liesidents of British India who have witnessed a 
large Banjara camp migrating, will have seen a 
true picture of the noiuMe life of Central Asia. 
The princiml feature in which Hie •Western 
Afghans differ from the Eastern, is formed by the 
numerous pastoral tribes. The tent used among 
the Afghans and Persians is of coarse black cam- 
let It is called Kishdi in the Afghan language, 
Siah-chadar in Persian, and Karra-ooee in Turkish, 
meaning black tent The tents of the tribes that 
move little are lar^r and better than those of the 
very mipatory. The latter have often fine tents, 
which they leave at the stations where the climate 
is most severe, carrying lighter ones on their 
I journeys to the places wnere shelter is less 
requir^. Much land is wasted in this mode of 
life. A nomadic family of Upper Asia i^uires 
for its support 300 head of cattle, for which not 
less is necessary than one-sixth of a geographical 
square mile of pasture. A tribe of 10,000 requires 
200 or 300 square miles of pasture land. 

The nomade Turkoman tribes are the repre- 
sentatives of a family which has existed from 
times anterior to history, and are ocou]!^Dg at 
the present day the immense steppes of Tartary. 
The Turkoman, out of whom the Turks of the 
towns and cities of Southern and Western Aria 
sprung, were apparently those of the Persian 
fro^ier, the ancestors of the present Yamud, 
Gomtn, Tekke, and Ersan tribes, who lie along 
the frontier of Persia, from the Caspian to the 
south-western feeders of the Oxns. Except on 
the valley of the Attrak, where they have de- 
veloped an imperfect amoulture more akin to 
gardening than to farming, they are nomades, 
with no towns, with more tents than houses, and 
with pre-eminently predatory habits, as the 
Persians of Khorasan and Asterabad know to 
their cost. Unrivalled riders, with a breed of 
horses that will endure any hardship, they have 
been infamous for their forays ; and as they have 
a great robbing-ground to the south, where the 
ocoupimts are other than Turk, they are more 
incorrigible plunderers than even the oentrml 
Kirghiz and Uzbak. When settled in more 
favourable localities, they are slow to lay aside 
their original habits. So far as they are mixed 
in blood, it is the Persian element that has mixed. 
Such are the Turkomans. A true picture of 
Iliyat nomade life is expressed in Isaiah xl. 11 : 

* He shall feed his flock like a shepherd : he sh^ 
gather tiie lambs with his arm, and carry them in 
his bosom, and shall gently lead those that are 
with young.* As the Iliyat move along, the 
women are seen with their apinning-wh^ on 
tlieir shoulders^ some twisting woollen yam, 
others bent forward, and advimcmg slowly with 
their children astride on their bimks, oUspbff 
their little arms around their mother's neck, and 
twisting their littte legs round to traist. Hie 
smaller ones are usually tied up in a bag behind 
the back, while infant babies; together with thrir 
clumsy cradles, are hoisted on the heads or 
shoulders of thrir fond mothers, sinking under 
the weight. The word Iliyat or Hat is derived 
from Eel, a tribe. It is also ei^reased by Zem or 
Zim, which Ibn Haukal explams by the 
lent Arabic, Kabilah. The whole of the Turk 
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races, the Iliyats of Persia, and the great bulk of inhabitants have remained in the plains as village 
the Afghan races, and of the independent nations vratchmen, hunters, and other trades suited to 
between Afghanistan and British India, arc their habits. In a few places their devastations 
migratory at seasons. An Iliyat tribe whom have restored the clear country to the forest, and 
Baron do Bode met belonged to a Lur stem, the remains of villages are seeu among the haunts 
which hod been transplanted into Fare by Aga of wild beasts. There are other tribes of moun- 
Huhommad Khan, the uncle of FaPh All Shah, taineers in the north-eastern bills and the lower 
from Luristan Kuchuk. After his death, many branches of the Himalaya, who partake more of 
of them returned to their primitive encampments the features and appearance of the nations be- 
in the Zagros chain. When Nadir Shah overran tween them and China. No separate mention is 
Herat and Kandahar, he is said to have deported made of the mountain tribes by the Greeks, but 
18,000 Ghilzai with their families to Teheran, and Pliny more than once i^eaks of such communities, 
to have distributed the lamls of Kandahar amongst NORFOIjK ISLAND PINE, Amucaria cxcelsn. 
his Persian followers. Many nomades met with Norfolk Island grass tree, Freycinetia baucriana. 
by Vigne were of a sickly complexion, attributed NORIMON, an oblong box, used in Japan as 
to the pernicious alkaline quality of the water, the palanquins in India, carried by means of 
The diseases to which they were most subject passed through iron loops on either side. There 
were fevers, entaneous and nervous disorders, and arc many kinds of norimon, with deci.uvo marks 
especially blindness. It is the p(‘culiar character which distinguish the norimon of the groat from 
of.the seasons that compels these distant inigra- the kako of the humble. The norimon in Japan, 
tions of Asiatic tribes in the lands they occu]iy, if for a big man, is covered with curtains. A 
as in the Eastern Archipelago tribes of sea* common hack norimon is left in its naked ugliness 
farers, the Ryot Laiit or people of the sea, shift and discomfort. The occupant must sit cross- 
from the weather to the leeward sides of the logged, and even then can hardly raise his bead. — 
islands with the changes of tlio monsoons. — Ilodfi/jon'fi Na()asaki; Frere\H Antipodcfi. 
Lieut-CoL MacGregor, p. t>l ; 1)e Bodts Imirh, * NORMAN, Lieutknant-General Shi HENRY, 
pp. 11 8, 255 ; IV. i. p. 307 ; p. 83 . O.I.E., an officer of the Bengal army. 

NOMEN HAN. Tin. A prince of thercligiou.s While still an ensign, he was Brigade - Major 
law, an equivalent of the Sanskrit Dhanna raja. to the expeditionary forces in the Peshawmr 
NON-ARYAN, a term iu use in India to. valley, and as a lieutenant was Adjutant-General 
designate the races whom the Aryans found in to the troops in the field under Lord Clycli*. 
the country. Some of the Dravidian non-Ar^^ins, While Acting Adjutant-General of the Bengal 
as the Tamil, Teling, Oanarese, and Good, we hi army, before Dehli, both pen and sword were ever 
peat nationalities and civilised ; but the hills and in his hand ; and to those who knew him then, and 
forests of Central India are occupied by tribes, fought beside him, his ufune will be inseparably 
many of whom differ widely from tliose of the connected with Metcalfe’s ruined homo, and tliat 
plains. They are small, black, and slender, but intrenched position on the heights cunimanding 
active, with peculiar features and a quick and Dehli whcTc Hindu Kao once lived. Sir 
restless eye. They wear few clothes, in the case (Lord) Lawrence writing of him said, * There is u 
of the wilder Bhils are armed with bows and young officer now at headquarters, who, though 
arrows, and, unless the government is strong, are young in years, has seen much service, and 
always at war with their neighbours. They live proved himself an excellent soldier. J allude to 
in scattered and sometimes moveable hamlets, are Captain Norman, of the Adjutant-General’s oilier 
divided into small communities, and allow great Sir Colin Campbell (Lord Clyde) had the highcKi 
power to their chiefs. They subsist on the pro- opinion of his judgment, and when he left, 
duce of their own imperfect cultivation, and on Peshawur, it was considered a public Io.s8.’ After 
what they obtain by exchanges. Besides one or the mutiny of 1857-68, the Indian Governmenl. 
two of the Hindu gods, they have many of their reorganized its native army. Hisplan of establisii- 
own. who dispense particiHar blessings or calam- ing a Staff Corps was partially followed, and the 
ities. The one who presides over the small-pox immediate pressure was removed, but the real 
is, in most places, looKed on with particular n we. difficulties of the situation were increased tenfold, 
The early history of all these tribes is uncertain, and after many years of, for an army, demoraliza- 
In the Dekhan they were in their present state at tiou and anxiety, only in 1867 was some con- 
the time of the Hindu invasion. The great tract elusion come to. In 1883 he was appointed to be 
of forest called Gondwana, lying between the Governor of Jamaica. — Thurlow, p. 26; Smith' a 
rich countries of Berar and Cuttack, and occasion- Lord Lawrence, ii. p. 31. 

ally broken in upon by patches of cultivation, NORTHBROOK, Lord, G.O.S.I,, was Vico- 

g ves a clear idea of the original state of the roy and Governor-General of India from the 3d 
ekhan and the progress of its improvement. May 1872 to the 12th April 1876. He resided 
They fiacriffee fowls, pour libations before office on the ground that the British ministry 
eaUng, are guided by inspired magicians, and not resolved on waging war with the Amir of 
by priests, and bury their dead. They are all Afghanistan. 

much addicted to spirituous liquors, and most of NORTHCOTE, Sir STAFFORD H., an en- 
tbem kill and eat oxen. Their great abode is the lightened statesman of Great Britain,^ for many 
Vindbyamountaios, which run east and west from years Secretary of State for India. He gave 
fbe Ganges to Qujerat, and also the broad tract every support to the progress of railways, canals, 
of forest which extends north and south, from channels of irrigation, and Banitation. 
the neighbourhood of Allahabad to the latitude NORTHERN CIRCARS, a designation of four 
of Masimpatam, and with interruptions almost to districts of the Madras Presidency, on the eastern 
Cape Comorin. In some places the forest has side of the Peninsula of India. These comprise 
encroached on by cultivation, and their a narrow tract of land extending between lat. 
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16^ and 20° N., and from the sea-coast to the 
Eastern Ghats, by which it is separated from the 
great table-land. It is a tolerably level region, 
with occasional spurs from the ghats approaching 
the sea-coast; has little or no natural wood, 
except towards the ghats. On the dissolution of 
the Moghul empire, the Northern Circars passed 
into the possession of the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
During the disputed succession which ensued on 
the death of the first Nizam, the French rendered 
such essential services in placing Salabat Jung on 
the throne, that he presented to them the four 
Circars of Mustafanagar, El lore, Rajamundry, 
and Chicacole. M. Bussy himself assumed the 
overnment; and during one of his campaigns, 
esieged and took Bobbili, an event which has been 
commemorated in ballads that are sung to this 
day. The Gajapati Vijiaram Raju of Vizian- 
agram, at feud with Raja Rao, raja of Bobbili, 
induced M. Bussy to attack Bobbili. When Raja 
Rao and his followers perceived that resistance 
was vain, they put to death all the women and 
children in the fort, and then died fighting sword 
in hand, refusing every offer of quarter. An 
infant son of liaja Rao was alone rescued from 
this scene of slaughter. Four of his retainci-s, 
seeing their chief fall, vowed to avenge hia death. 
Having secreted themselves in the jungle for some 
time, fliey penetrated to Vijiaram Raju’s tent by 
night, and assassinated him. — Imp, Gaz. 

NORTH-WESTER, a term applied to sudden 
tempestuous squalls in the lower part of Bengal 
and in tlic Straits of Malacca. In the latter 
locality they occur shortly after the N.E. mon- 
soon sets in, and whirlwinds and waterspouts are 
not rare, but they occur in Lower Bengal, in 
March and April, accompanying most refreshing 
falls of rain. The season of the north- westers is, 
above all others, that which requires the most 
attention and care by voyagers on the Ganges. 
The north-westerly squalls in the Straits of Malacca 
do not prevail so much as the Suraatras. They 
are most common in the northern part of the 
strait between Acheen Head and the Arroa 
Islands ; they sometimes blow through it to the 
Oarimons or even threrugh Singapore Strait to 
Pedro Branco. — llorsh, ; Newbold^ i. p. 3 ; lien- 
neWs Memoir^ p. 361. 

NORTH-WEST PROVINCES, an administrat- 
ive province of British India, lying between lat. 
23° 61' 80" and 81° 5' N., and long. 77? 3' and 
84° 43' 30" E. Area, 111,236 square miles. Be- 
tween the census of 1872 and 1882, Oudh and 
the N.W. Provinces were placed under one Lieu- 
tenant-Governor ; wd the 1881 figures show 
11,407,625 souls for Oudh, and 82,699,436 for 
the N.W. Provinces, giving a total of 44,849,611 
souls. These provinces are bounded on the north 
by the Chinese empire, on the norXh-east by Nepal, 
on the east by Bengal, on the south by Chutia 
Nagpur, Rewa, the Bundelkhand States, and the 
Central Provinces, and on the west by Sindia’s 
dominions, Rajputana, and the Panjab. Its 
revenue dividons ore — ^A^a, Allahabad, Benares, 
Jhansi^ Kamaon, Meerut, Kohilkhand. The Native 
States are — Garhwal or Tehri, with 4180 square 
miles, and 150,000 pecmle ; and Rampur, 945 
square miles, and 507,013 inhabitants, 'The 
family domains of the maharaja of Benares are of 
986 square miles, and 392,415 inhabitants. Its 
physical chariicter is seen in the N.W. Himalayas, 
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in Garhwal, the Siwalik on the south of the Him- 
alayas, the Doab of the Ganges and Jimina, the poor 
tract of Bundelkhand, and the triangular plain of 
Ilobilkhand. 

Its rivers are the Ganges, the Jnmna, and the 
Gogra, two Kali Naddi, Hindan, Chambal, Betwa, 
Ken, Ramganga, Gumti, and Rapti. The ancient 
historical 'cities were Haatinapur and Ayodhya. 
In 1881, the prominent castes in the population 
were : — 


Christians, . . , 47,673 Lohar, .... 497,242 

Muhammadans, 6,232,900 Guiar, .... 269,838 

Sikhs, .... 3,644 Mali, 257,234 

Buddhists 103. Mallah, .... 013,016 

Chamars, . . 5,413,067 Babhan, .... 250,952 

Brahmans, . . 4,711,890 Gadaria, . . . 860,990 

Rajputs. . . 3.157,190 Kori, 84.3,422 

Ahir, . . . . 8,584,572 Dom, .... 205,424 

Kurmi, . . . 2,110,345 Kalwar, .... 345,761 

Banya, . . . 1,213,471 Bhangi, .... 435,633 

Jat, 674,647 Lonia 378,619 

Teli, 687,672 Bhurji, .... 304,844 

Kachhi, . , . 1,969,614 Ahar, .... 272,863 

Kayasth, . . . 519,982 Khuinhar, . . . 188,151 

Pasi, .... 1,034,602 Kliatak, .... 1.52,030 

Kahar, . . . 1,225,420 Bhat 130,402 

Kumhar, . *. . 639,380 Gosain, .... 120,641 

Nai, 644,142 


. Its modern cities are — Agra, Aligarh, Allahabad, 
Bareilly, Benares, Cawnpur,Farrakbabad, Gorakh- 
pur, Hardwar, Mirzapur, Moradabad, Muttra, 
with the hill sanatoria of Landaur, Mussoori, and 
Naini Tal. 

Places of interest in the provinces are the 
sacked Hindu town of Hardwar ; the ruined sites of 
Kanouj and Haatinapur; the deserted Moghul 
capital of Futtehpur Sikri; and the ancient temples 
and fortresses of Mahoba and Kolinjar ; and for 
irrigation the British have formed the Ganges, the 
Eastern Ganges, the Jumna, the Dun, and the 
Agra canals; also the Bijnour canals and the 
Bundelkhand lakes. 

The region of the N.W. Provinces and Oudh 
is that in which all invaders from the N.W. have 
formed governments. That portion of the Panjab 
which surrounds the upper waters of the Saraswati 
river is still regarded by the Aryan Hindus os one 
of the most sacred spots of Hindu pilgrimage ; 
and their earliest traditions of the N.W. Provinces 
cluster round the city of Hastinapur, the ancient 
metropolis of the randava. But the earliest 
empire in this portion of Upper India of which 
any certain monuments remain, was that of the 
Buddhist dynasty of Magadha. It was at Kapila, 
B.C. 598, that Sakya, the founder of the Buddhist 
creed, was born, and he died at Kassia, in the 
Gorakhpur district, in 543. When Alexander the 
Great invaded the Panjab in B.c. 827, he heard 
of the great Naga empire of Magadha, whose 
capital lay at Palibothra, the modem Patna. 
The reigning prince at the date-of Alexander's 
invasion bore the name of Nanda. His minister 
Chandragupta, the Sandracottus of the Gre<^ 
assassinatea the Naga prince, and seized upon 
the throne for himself. Seleucus, the suebessor 
of Alexander in his easternmost dominions, 
marched with a large army into the Ganges 
basin, and endeavoured to annex the provinces to 
his own kingdom, but Chandragupta succeeded 
in so far as to preserve his territory intact, 
and received the Greek philosopher Megasthcncs 
as ambassador from Seleucus at his court in 
Palibothra. Under his grandson Asoka, B.c. 260, 
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tlie whole of Hindustan and the Panjab» together the rivers of the S.E. of Asia. It is ugly in 
with portions of the Dekhan and the noi-th- apnearance, but good eating, 
western mountain country, foimcd parts of the NOTT, Siu WILLIAM, a general of the Bengal 
Magadha empire. The pillar and rock cflicta army who conducted an army against Kabul, 
containing the inscriptions of Asoka, are still to NOURATKI, a Hindu festival occupying the 
be seen at Peshawur, at Allahabad, at Dehli, in period from the first to the ninth of the moon- 
the Debra Doon, also on the shores of the Bay light half of Asoj, consecrated to the family 
of Bengal and in Gujernt ; and he cBtablished g^dess, or to Durga, the consort, of Siva. Colonel 
Buddhism ns the State religion throughout his Tod gives an interesting account of the ^Icwnr 
wide dominions. manner of celebrating tliis annual festival. On 

Little is known of the history of this region the Ist of Asoj, the rana of Mewar, after fasting, 
for the next 1600 years, during which it w'as ablution, and prayer on the part of the prince and 
overrun by Tartar, Rajput, and Jut clans, whose his household, has the ^uble-cdged khanda 
last effort against the advancing Muhammadans removed from the hall of arms (awad-sala), and 
failed under the leadership of Prithi-mj. Mu- having received the homage (puja) of the court, 
hammad Ghori, who overthrew the Ghaznivide it is carried in procession to the Xishenpol (gate 
dynasty, was the founder of the Musalmau power of Kishen), where it is delivered to the Kaj-Jogi, 
in Hindustan. Subsequently, in 1398, Timur, the mahants, and band of Jogl assembled in front 
crossing the Indus at Attock, marched through of the temple of Devi,. the goddess, adjoining the 
the Panjab to Dehli, under the walls of which he portal of Kishen. By these, the monastic militant 
defcatcu Muhammad Taghalaq, and then entered adorers of Hcri, the god of battle, the brand, 
the imperial capital in state. emblematic of the divinity, is placed on the altar 

NORTON, JOHN BRUCE, born 1815, a bar- before the image of his divine consort. At three 
rbter practising in Madras from 1842 to 1871, in the afternoon, the nakarra, or grand kettle- 
and who held the office of Advocate-General, drums, proclaim from the tripolia the signal for 
and was a member of the TiCgislative Council, the assemblage of the chiefs with their retainers; 
He wrote on all the events of the period. His and the rana and his cavalcade proceed direct to 
chief literary works were entitled the Adminis- the stables, when a buffalo is sacrificed in honour 
tration of Justice in British India, and the Jjiw of the war-horse. Thence the procession moves 
of Evidence. He died in Ix)ndon in 1883. to the temple of Devi, where the Raja Krisheii 

NOSE-RUBBING is a salutation in China, (Godi) has preceded. Upon this, the rana seats 
New Zealand, and amongst the Lapland A^s. himself close to the Kaj-Jogi, presents two )>ieco8 
As a parting salutation, it is practised among^Thc of silver and a cocoanut, performs homage to the 
Macassars, the Papuans of New Caledonia, the sword (kharga), and returns. On the 2(i of Asoj, 
Australians, the New Zealanders, and the Mar- in similar state, he proceeds to the Chougan, 
quesas islanders . — Max lifuHfr's Chips. their Champ dc Mars, wherea buffalo is sacrificed ; 

NOSHERA, a town on the left bank of the and on the same day another buffalo victim is felled 
Kabul river, tlio scene of a great battle between by the nervous arm of a Rajput, near the Toriin- 
thc Sikhs under Ranjit Singh and the Afghans pol, or triumphal gate. In the evening, the rana 
under Azim Khan, who, however, himself hchl goes to the temple of Ainba Mata, the universal 
back from the battle, and ultimately fled, and mother, when several goats and buffaloes bleed 
the Afghans were defeated with great slaughtc^r. to the goddess. On tlic 3d, five buffaloes and 
NOSH-i-JAN. PKns* A Persian congratnlut- two rams arc sacvificetl to Ilarsid Mata, 
ory salutation, meaning, May it bo a drink of On the 4th, hb on every one of the nine days, 
Ufa to you. the first visit is to the Champ do Mars: the day 

NObTOE (edulo? collcmim?), a shower of opens with the sacrifice' of a buffalo. Tho rana 
this foil in Booiidika, a little beyond the Begun proceeds to the temple of Devi, where he wor8hi}>s 
canal, in the bhikarpnr collcctorate. It is used tho sword and the standard of the Kaj-Jogi, to 
in China as food. whom, ns tho high priest of Siva, the g<^ of 

NOTATION. Tho decimal system of notation war, he pays homage and makes offeiing of sugar 
has boon* shown by Woopeko to hnvo entered anti a gurlund of roses. A buffalo having been 
Europe from Intlia through the Arabs. Mr. previously fixed to a stake near the temple, the 
Burnell supposes the cypher repnwonts the large ruim sacrifices him with his own hand, by piercing 
cowrie used by Indian astronomers in the decimal him from his iravclUng throne (raised on men's 
places in the very ancient method of calculation shoulders, and surrounded by his vassals) witli an 
by cowries. arrow. On the 5th, after the usual sacrifice at 

NOTEL.^iA LONGIFOLIA, one of the iron- the Chougan, and an elephant fight, the pro- 
woods of Norfolk Island ; is used in all wheel- cession marches to the temple of ABapuma( Hope); 
wrighPs work, and is very hard and durable, it a buffalo and a ram arc offered to this godaess, 
is wo used for cabinet work, and when French adored by all tho Rajputs and the tutelary divinity 
polished it is not excelled by any of tlio fancy of the Chau ban tribe. On this day, the lives of 
woods . — KeppeVa Ind. Arch. ii. p. 283. some victims arc spared, at the intercession of tho 

NOTONIA GRANDIFLORA, i).C., the Cu- Nuggiir-Set’h, or chief magistrate, and those of 
calia grandifolia, IVdff., ondof the Matricariacca), his &th, the Jains. On the 6th, the rana visits 
is a shrub of Travancoro and the Neilgherries. the Chougan, but makes no sacrifice. In tho 
Its flower-heads are largish. It was supposed by afternoon, prayers and victims to Devi, and in tho 
Dr.* Alexander Gibson to be specific in hydro- evening the rana visits Bikbiari Naf h, tlie chief of 
phobia. N. crassessima is a shrub of Burma, the K^phata Jogi, or split-ear ascetics. Tho 
N. corymbosa, D.C., was also recommended by 7tli, after the daily routine at tlie Chougan, and 
Dr. Gibson in liydrophobia. sacrifices to Devi (the goddess of destruction), 

NOTOn’ERUS KAFIRAT, an edible fish of the chief equerry is commanded to odoni the 
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ateeds with their new capariaoiis, and lead them tised by Alaric and his Goths, centuries afterwards, 
to be bathed in the lake. At night, the sacred in the Acropolis of Athens. If wc transport 
fire (horn) is kindled, and a buffalo and a ram are ourselves to the shores of Scandinavia, amongst 
sacrificed to Devi ; the Jogi are called un, and the Cimbri and Getes of Jutland, to the Ultima 
feasted on boiled rice and sweetmeats. On the Thule, wherever the name of Getc prevails, wo 
conclusion of this day, the rana and his chieftains shall find the same adoration was paid by the 
visited the hermitage of Sukria Baba, an anchorite Getic warrior to his sword. — Tod'» Rajasthan^ i. 
of the Jogi sect 8th, there is the homa, or p. 682; Foi-bcs* Rammala; Hindu AnnaU. 
ffre-sacriffce in the palace. 9th, at three in the NOUROZ, New Year’s day. This celebrated 
afternoon, the nakarras having thrice sounded, festival of the ancient and modern Persians 
the whole state insignia, under a select band, originated in the time of Jamshid. It falls gene- 
proceed to mount Matachil, and bring home the rally on the 21st of March, is coeval with the 
sword. When its arrival in the court of the vernal equinox, and with the Makar Sakarant of 
palaco is announced, the rana advances and the Hindus. This day is observed by the modem 
receives it with due homage from the hands of Persian, Arab, Turk, Parsee, and several other 
the Raj-Jogi, who is presented with a kclat ; Asiatic nations, for the computation of the solar 
while the mabant who has performed all the year, and for state purposes, such as the collec- 
austerities during the nine days, has his patera tion of the revenue ana the arrangement of the 
filled with gold and silver coin. The whole of agricultural operations of the year. In Persia, 
the Jogi are regaled, and presents are made to the festival is kept up for several days with un- 
their chiefs. The elephants and horses again usual pomp by all the inhabitants, but in India, 
receive homage, and the sword, the shield, and among the Parsecs, it is simply a day of rejoicing, 
spear are worshipped within the ]^lace. The 10th, On the Nouroza festival the Great Moghul used to 
or Dusscra, is a festival respected in India by all slay a camel with his own hand, which was dis- 
clusses, although entirely military. Being com- tribu ted and eaten by the court favourites. Akbar 
meinorative of the day on which the deified Rama named it Khoosh roz. — Tod^ Rajasthan, i. p; 72. 
commenced his expedition to Lanka for the NOUSHERWAN, surnamed Adil or the Just, 
recovery of Sita, the tenth of Asoj is conse- is the Chosroes of the Greeks. He was the son 
quently deemed by the Rajput a foi;tunat6 day of Kubad, king of Persia, at whose death', a.d. 
for warlike enterprise. The day commences with 581, he ascended the throne of that kingdom, 
a visit from the prince or chieftain to his spiritual Tim accounts given by eastern and western 
guide. Tents and carpets are prepared at the auS^ors of the successes of this king in his iiiva- 
Chougan or Matachil mount, where the artillery sioilB of the Roman empire, differ but very little, 
is sent; and in the afternoon, the rana, his Some eastern historians have asserted that he 
chiefs and their retainers, repair to the field of took nn emperor of the Romans prisoner; and 
Mars, W'orship the kaijri tree, liberate the niltach they have all passed over the few reverses which 
or jay, as sacred to Kama, and return amidst a his arms sustained. But the disgraceful peace 
discharge of guns. On the 11th, in the morning, which the emperor Justinian purchased at the 
the rana, with all the state insiguia, the kettle- commencement of the reign of Nousherwan, the 
drums sounding in the rear, proceeds towards the subsequent war, the reduction of all Syria, the 
Matachil mount, and takes the muster of his capture of Antioch, the unopposed progress of tlio 
troops, amidst discharges of cannon, tilting, and rersianmonarcli to the shoresof the Mediterranean, 
display of hqrsemanship. And whilo every chief his conquest of Iberia, Culchos, and the temporary 
or vassal is at liberty to leave his ranks, and establishment of his power on the banks of the 
^ witch the world w'ith noble horsemanship,’ there Phasis, and on the shores of the Euxine, are facts 
is nothing tumultuous in their mirth. The steeds not questioned by his opponents. They, how- 
purchased since the last festival ai*e named, and ever, assert that his success as a military* leader, 
as the cavalcade returns, their grooms repeat the cven’wlicn his fortune was at the highest, was 
appeUation of each as the word is passed by the checked by Belisarius, who was twice sent to 
master of the horse, as Baj Raj. the royal steed ; oppose liis progress, and whose success, consider- 
Hymor, the chief of horses ; Manika, the gem ; ing his want of means, and the character of the 
Bajra, the thunderbolt, etc. On returning to tho court he served, was certainly wonderful. In all 
palace, gifts are presented by the rana to his tho negotiations which took place between the 
chiefs. The Chauhan chief of Kotario claims the emperor Justinian and Nousherwan, the latter 
apparel which his prince wears on this day, in assumed the tone of a superior. His lowest 
token of the fidelity of his ancestor to tho minor servants were treated, at the imperial court, in a 
Oody Singh in Akbar's wars. To others, a fillet manner calculated to inilamo tho pride of an 
or balaband for the turband is juresented ; but all arrogant nation, and the agreement of tho 
such compliments arc regulated by precedent or Roman emperor to pay 80,000 pieces of gold 
immediate merit. Thus terminates the nouratri showed tiie monarch of the western world in the 
festival, sacred to the god of war, which in every rank of one of Nousherwan’a tributaries. In 
point of view is analogous to the autumnal a second war with ilm Jtuman omi)erorB Justin 
festival of the Scythic warlike nations, when and Tiberius, Nousherwan, who, thougli 80 years 
these princes took the muster of their armies, of age, still led his armies, experienced some 
and performed tho same riles to the great celestial reverses of fortune ; but the perseverance of the 
luminary. If we look westward from the central aged sovereign were ultimately rewarded by tho 
laud of earliest civilisation to Dacia, Thracia, conquest uf Dara and the plunder of Syria, a.d, 
Fannonia, the seats of the Thyssagetee or the 672. lie died, after a [uosperuus reign of 48 
WcBtem Getes, we find the same form of a<]ora- years, al>out the. year 679 a.d., and was succeeded 
tion addressed to the emblem of Mars, as mentioned by his son, lluriniiz tv. 

by Xenophon in his memorable lietreat, aud prac- Mahomed, who horn during tho reign of 
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Kouaherwan, A.i>. 571> used to boast of bis fortune NRI. Sansk. A man. Nri>medha, a human 
in being bom when so just a king reigned. This sacrifice ; Nri>8ingbA| the' man-lion avatar, 
is great praise, and from a source that cannot be NUBIA, between lat. 11^ and 24** K., and 
suspected of flattery. Various Persian authors, long. 28** and 29** a country of East Ahiea, 
quoted by Sir John Malcolm, assert that this encIoRed between Egjmt, the Nile, Abyssinia, and 
monarch carried his arms into Ferghana on the the Red Sea; area with Kordofan, 300,000 sauare 
north, and Sind and India on the east ; and as miles. The Nile runs through it, on the banlui of 
they are supported in the first assertion by Chinese which it is fruitful, but in other places .barren, 
records, there seems no reason to distrast them in sandy, and destitute of water, it derives its 
the second. Sir Henry Pottinger (though with- name from Noub, gold. The immediate banka of 
out stating his authority) gives a minute and the Nile are rendered fertile by laborious irri^- 
probable account of Nousherwan's march along tion by wheels, but all the rest of Nubia oonsistB 
the sea-coast of Mekran to Sind, and, as Vallabi of sandy and rocky deserts, as the Nile here 
was close to Sind, we may easily believe him to seldom overflows its banks. The population is 
have destroyed that city. estimated at 400,000, and ujp to 1821, when 

The Vallabhi prince Goha was married to the it was conquered by Ibrahim Pasha, it was 
daughter of Nousherwan. She was prand- under a number of chiefs. It is covered with 
daughter of Maurice, emperor of Constantinople, many magnificent remains of antiquity. — Cato- 
and from her are descended the present maha- faao. 

ranas of Udaipur, capital of Mewar, who thus NUBRA, the north-western district of Ladakh, 
represent Rama of the Solar race, the Sassanian on the Shayuk river, in die North-west Himalaya, 
kings of Persia, and the Csssars of Rome. The is in lat. 35** to 36** N., and long. 77** to 78** E. 
maharsnaB of Udaipur are always represented in The Sassar pass is 17,753 feet above the sea. The 
their portraits with an aureole round their heads. Nubra, Pangong, and Rodok districts, in the 
Perhaps the current story of the descent claimed basin of the Sba]^k river and its affluents, lie on 
for the maharanas of Mewar from Nousher- the S. flank of the Kouen Lun, from Balti to Nari, 
wan may have some connection with their being and have Ladakh as their southern boundary, 
driven into their present seats by that monarch. With the exception of Nari, this is the most lofty 
Nousherwan was snmamed * the Just,* and was and sterile part of Tibet, the axis of the Kouen 
distinguished for equity, wisdom, and munific- Lun being prCbably upwards of 18,500 feet, the 
enoe. He erected many colleges, caravanBar|pB, valleys 16,000 or 17,000 feet, and numerous 
and other buildings of public benefit, and gave peaks rise 20,000 or 23,000 feet. The Kara- 
ffreat encouragement to teaming and philosophy, korum pass is 18,300 feet, the salt Pan^ng lakes 
In his time the fables of Bidpai were trans- 13,400 feet. The villages of Lower Nubra are 
lated into Pehlavi. — Pottinger^s Beluchistan^ not numerous, but some of them possess very 
a 886 ; Elphinstone's Hist of Jndia^ i. p. 401 ; extensive cultivation. From Kashmir eastwards, 
Beau's Biographical Dictionary, all the easily accessible portions of the Hiinalav4 

NOUSHERWANI. Malay. A tribe in Balnoh- are occupied by Aryan Hindus as far as the 
iitaii. eastern' border of Kamaon and the Kali river 

NOWBUT. Hind. An instrument of music separating Kamaon from Nepal, the Tibetans 
sounded at the gate of a great njan at certain being here confined to the vaHeys about and 
intervals. See Nobut. beyond the snow. People of Tibetan blodd have 

NOWQONG or Naogaon, a British cantonment migrated into Nepal, throughout its whole length, 
in Bundelkhand, in Central India, situated be- and have formed mixed tribes, whose appearance 
tween the British district of Hamirpur and the and language is more Tibetan than Indian, but 
native , state of Ch*hatarpur. The Rajkuinar wliose religion and manners are Hindu. East of 
College, opened at Nowgong in 1875-76, was Nepal, in Sikkim and Bhutan, the Hindu element 
established by the native chiefs of Bundelkhand al'inost disappears, and the Tibetans are altogether 
in memory of Lord Mayo. dominant. Eastward of Kashmir are the Bhot 

NOWGONG, a revenue district of Assam, lying race in Balti and Ladakh. Balti includes Hasorf , 
between lat. 25** 45' and 26® 40' N., and long. 92® Rongdo, Rong-yul, Shagar, Skardo, Balti, Par- 
and 93® 50' E., with an area of 3415 square miles, kuta, Tolti, Kartaksho, Kiris, Khaybalu, and 
It presents the appearance of a wide plain, inter- Chorbat. Ladakh or the Botpa includes Spiti, 
Bigoted by numerous rivers and streams, and Zangskar, Purik, Sum, Hembako (Dras), Ladakh 
dotted with shallow marshes, and with the Kama- proper or Lch, Nubra, Kong, Rupshu, and Hanle. 
khya Hdls, 1500 feet high, near the Brahmaputra. The language of the Bhotios of 'Tibet, the Bhutia 
On the bills is a temple to Durga, which is asso- or Tibetan, is also that of Bhutan, and is a con- 
ciatod with the founder of the Koch-Bahar necting link between the polysyllabic and mono- 
dynasty. The most numerous tribe is the Koch, syllabic languages. Garliwal is to a large extent 
descendants of a people once dominant through- Bhot. — Thomson's Tr, p. 199 ; Hooker ai{d Thom- 
out ^e countfy, and identical with the Raibansis son, p. 22. 

of Bengal. In Assam, the appellation of Koch NUKA. Hind. Land on the rid^ or banks 
is held in comparative honour. The Dorns in left by the dry course of a running nver. 

Assam lay claim to exclusive purity of caste, but NUL, Nulkhagra. Beko. Amphidonax karka, 
accept Kolitas as their spiritual guides in prefer- the grass of which the Durma mats are made, 
ence to Brahmans. The Mtkir, I>alang, and formed of the stalks split open, 

Caohari are other tribes. — Imp, Oaz, NULLIPORIDiE of the Corallinacess belong 

NOWSARI, in Gujerat, the city of the Psrsee to one of) the lowest classes of the, vegetable 
priests, whence numbers are sent every year to kingdom. One species is of a beautiful bright 
Bombay to minister to the Pivrsee population of peach-blossom colour ; its branches as thick as 
that city. — Parsecs, crow quills, slightly flattened and knobbed at the 
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cxtromiiies. The extremitios only are alive and 
brightly coloured. Other two species are of a 
dirty purplish -white, and one of them is extremely 
liard and cylindrical.— -i>ara>iN. 

NULU-CHAMPOO. Sansk. From Nulu, the 
name of a king, and Ohampoo, a particular 
kind of composition, in which the same subject | 
is maintained in all the yarieties of prose and 
verse. 

NUMBER. This English word has been added 
to all the tankages of British India. The number 
seven is used frequently iu Scripture, not to signify 
a definite, but a large and sufficient quantity; 
hence Daubuz states its Hebrew etymology to 
signify fulness and perfection, and Philo and 
Cyprian call it the completing number. ^Thc 
barren hath borne seven,* said Hannah in her song, 
meaning a great number. The victims under the 
Jewish law bled by sevens; the golden candlestick 
h id seven branches, bearing seven golden lamps ; 
t!ic mercy-seat was sprinkled seven times with 
the blood of the atonement ; and to sacridee by 
sevens was a characteristic of great solemnity in 
pitriarchal times. The key to this rite, says 
ilorsley, is the institution of the Sabbath, the 
observance of the seventh day being the sacra- 
ment of the ancient church. The numbering by 
seven was. doubtless taken from the phases of the 
moon. AVith the Indian Muhammadans, sat-at, 

7, 8 represent a small number. The number 
ten also is often used in Scripture to denote 
frequency and abundance, and is evidently taken 
from the ten bugers on the liands. * Thou hast 
changed my wages ten times, ^ Genesis xxxi. 7, 41 ; 

* Those men have tempted me now these ten 
times,* Numbers xiv. 22 ; ^ These ten times have 
ye reproached me,* Job xix. 3 ; * Ho found them 
ten times better than all the magicians,* Daniel i. 

20. The ten days are again interpreted as indi- 
cating the shortness of the persecution, in the same 
sense as they are employed by Terence : * Decern 
dierum vix mibi est familia,* I have enjoyed my 
family but a short time. There is in India a very 
remarkable use of seventy-four, in epistolary 
correspondence. It is an almost universal practice 
in India to write this number on the outside of 
letters, it being intended to convey the meaning 
that nobody is to read the letter but the person 
to whom it is addressed. The practice was origin- 
ally Hindu, but lias been adopted by the Muham- 
madans. 

The Roman system of using letters to indicate 
iigurea is followed by all Muhammadans. The 
death of Karim Khan, Zend, is commemorated in 
the sentence — 

Ai va*e Karim Khan mUrd.' 

Woe and alai ! Karim Khan is dead,' 

The numeral values of the letters conmosing 
these few words, being added up, give 1193, the 
year of the Hijira, corresponding with a.d. 1779, 

III which this good king cued. 

Nadir Shah was assassinated in his tent at 
Meshed in Khorasan, on the 8th June 1747, and 
lus fate was thus recorded— 

* Nadir b’ dCUsakh raft.* 

* Nadir to hell has gone.’ 

These letters give a.h, 1161, which corresponds 
with A.P, 1747. 

A famous glee-maiden of Hyderabad, at the 
closing years of the 18th century, built a mosque 

nil 


near Maul Ali Hill, and, seeking a date for it, a 
learned man proposed the satirical couplet — 
*PeHh>i-In mihiAb sajud-i-khas-o-Am ast, 

Falk guft In bait-Ul-Har&m ast.* 

— TofCtt Rajasthan; EllioVs Supp, ; Mihier'a Seven 
Churches^ pp. 23, 206. 

NUMIDA PTILORHYNA. The guinea-fowl is 
believed to be descended from the Numida ptilo- 
rhyna of the hot arid parts of East Africa, but it 
has become wild iu Jamaica and St. Domingo, 
and is small with black legs. The guinea-fowl is 
the Bohemian of the barn-yard. They are Eardy 
and prolific, and are valuable in gardens, as they 
rarely scratch the ground, are eager in their 
search for insects, and, with a scraping motion of 
their bill, gather the seeds of grasses. Their 
value in India in checking the increase of snakes 
cannot be too highly praised. — Darwin. 

NUMMULITE, the Shuduaj udsee of the 
Arabs, officinal with the natives of India. They 
are lentil-shaped greyish pebbles of various sizes, 
consisting of carbonate of lime and iron, with a 
nucleus of calcareous crystals. The hakims 
administer them in eye diseases and ulcers. 
The rocks around Cairo are a soft fine-grained 
nummulito, abounding in many sorts of lUarine, 
with some land, remains. The most abundant is 
the multilocular shell which gives them their 
iiaine^ and believed by the Egyptians to be the 
money of the Jews cursed and turned into stone. 
A similar tradition to this, in reference to uum- 
mitites, prevails iu Cutch. A holy man who had 
bee# refused charity by a miser, cursed his money, 
and it became stone at once, so that it is now 
found in the rocks. A transverse section of this 
little shell very closely resembles a coin. — Rayle ; 
Honigberger. 

NUMRI or Lumri, a people of Luz, a depend- 
ency of Kalat, with about 1600 fighting men. 
They are Muhammadans. Numri of the Kurachee 
coUcctorate claim riescent from a Rajputni who 
had nine sons, from which the tribe are named 
Nao Mardi, and the twentv-four branches in 
whicli the tribe are now divided have all sprung 
from these sons. 

NUN. Buddhism assumed a distinct form in 
the middle of the 3d century b.o., and became 

W werful during the Greek connection with India. 

omen embracing Buddhism became prominent. 
They not only began to frequent places of pubEo 
worship, but came forward to join the cuericai 
body, and were admitted as nuns. Maha Fraja- 
pati was the first female admitted to the order. 
The daughter of Asoka, Sanghamitta, also entered' 
the church, taking the usual vow of celibacy. 
She went to Ceylon to ordain the princesses, m 
compliance with the request of her broth^ 
Mahendra, who liad been sent there to propagate 
the religion, he being of opinion that a male 
priest could not ordain a female. Gautama had 
500 women admitted into the order. The nuna 
were, however, restricted in their liberty in 
holding communication with priests. Women of 
rank, such as the Maha Maya, the mother of 
Gautama and Misaka, were moving freely in 
society, while other classes of female not only 
moved from place to place, but carried on discus- 
sions with men, and took part in secessions. 
There are several notices of educated females. 
Visakha, a most celebrated Buddhist lady, resided 
iu Sakita or Ayodhya. Nevertheless Buddha's 
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poraoual opinion as to females leading the religi- 
ous life VOS : ^ Be careful ; do not pennit females 
to enter upon my law and become Sramans/ lie 
^d, ^What is named woman is sio,' and ^it 
is better for a priest to embrace the flame than to 
approach a woman, however exalted her rank.* 
Mendicants and novices were not permitted to 
look at a woman. Priests were not allowed to 
visit widows, grown-up virmns, or women whose 
husbands were abroad. If a woman had a fall, 
and required to be lifted up by the hand, no 
Buddha would help her, because it was considered 
sinful to touch a woman, whether she lived or 
died. The Patimokhan forbids not only Hhe 
contact with the person of a woman,* but * impure 
conversation with a woman,* sitting on the same 
seat with her, reclining with her on the same 
place’, being alone with a woman, accompanying 
her on a journey, and preaching more than five 
or six sentences to a woman, except in the 
presence of a man who understood what was said. 
And yot, fmcordine to Hinao, Buddha accepted 
the invitation of Ambasali, the celebrated cour- 
tesan of Vaisali, * who' took her seat on one side 
of him.* The Buddhist women of that day were 
clad in robes. The king of Kosala presented to 
each of his 600 wives *a splendid robe.’* The 
Bhilsa monument shows the Buddhist female 
drapery, — *a long flowing vest resembling that 
which is seen in Grecian sculpture. Fa Hian, 
who came here in a.d. 399, says that * the females 
were kept down, and ordered to follow cer|ain 
precepts.^ He cites the instance of brokers 
marrying non-nterine sisters, in the case of the 
sons of one of the kings of Patala settled near the 
hermitage of Kapila. As to caste, he says that 
although the principle in the selection of the 
chief of religion was the moral merit, inasmuch 
as Sakya was a Kshatriya, and his successor a 
Vaisya, and his successor a Sudra, yet the son of 
the king of Kapila, by the daughter of a slave, 
was not admitted into the church. When be | 
entered, the cry was, * The son of a slave dares to | 
enter and be seated here.* In the drawings of the | 
excavated temples of Ajunta ‘ there are groups of 
women in various attitudes, particularly in tiie | 
one of performing tapasya on the Asan siddha ; * 
and also ‘of a female worshipper of Buddha* 
surrounded by a group, and a Brahman among 
them whom she is teaching. There are, at 
present, in Buddhist Tibet, many nuns, and the 
Buddhists and Taosts of China have nuns, but they 
are not much reiqfiected. Christians, Jains, and 
Manbhaos also have nuns. — CaL Rev, No. 109. 

NUN, also Nuna. Hind. Salt. Nunia, a salt- 
maker. Nun-dab, from Nun or Loon, salt, and 
Oabna, to dip, bespatter, or sprinkle, a custom 
among the Rajput races of dipping the hand in 
the salt. The Nim-dab is the most sacred pledge 
of good faith. It is had recourse to, to increase the 
solemnity of an occasion, and to banish all sus- 
picion of treachery, as well as to extinguish ancient 
feuds, and reconcile chiefs who had never met 
but in hos^ity.— -rodV Rajasthan^ ii. p. 409. See 
Manwar Piala^ 

NUNDO KUMAR, commonly written Nund- 
comar, a Hindu who was condemned to death and 
executed for forgery. The trial at Calcutta, 
before Sir Elijah Iiupey, lasted more than two 
<liiys. ^ The accused was defended by able counsel. 
His original offence was backed up on his trial by 


perjury, and the blameless Sir Robert Chambers, 
the fnend of Johnson, Gibbon, and Burke, was 
one of the full bench that rejected a legal {flea in 
bar of punishment, on fail deliberation, after 
sentence hod been pronounced. 

NUR. Arab. Light, splendour. Nur-ul- 
Iman, Light of the faith. Kitab Nur-ul-Anwar- 
an-Niiraniyah, or Book of the brilliant and lumin- 
ous lights, is a religious book of the Sbamsia 
woi'shippers of the sun. It asserts that the sun is 
God the creator, has been from all eternity, U 
the true God of nature. The author puts forth as 
a creed. La illaha illulahd wa 'as Shams arasli 
illabi, Kadus! Kadus! Kadus! There is no deity 
but God, and the sun is the throne of God, holy ! 
holy! holy! The book is in elegant language, 
and contains many beautiful hymns in honour of 
the sun. — Catafago. 

NQREH. Arab., Pers. Quicklime, also a 
depilatory made of yellow arsenic (1 oz.), pounded 
and mixed with quicklime (4 oz.) till the com- 
pound asRumes a uniform yellowish tinge. It is 
applied to the skin in a paste made with warm 
water, and must be washed off after a minute or 
two, as it burns as well as stains. This admirable 
invention is ascribed by eastern authors to the 
ingenious Soliman, who could not endure to see 
the state of Bilkis of Sheba*B bare leg8.-;-Rur<ofi*x 
Scinde^ L p. 278 ; Lane. 

NUR JAHAN was first the wife of Sher Afghan 
Khan, and was afterwards married by the emperor 
Jahangir. Her name was Mihr-un-Nissa. Her 
grandfather was a native of Teheran, and held a 
high civil office under the Government of Persia 
but his son Mirza Ghaiaswas reduced to poverty, 
and emigrated to India with his wife, two sons, 
and a daughter. At Kandahar bis wife rave birtk 
to Nur Jahan, but the family were in suw poverty 
that they exposed the new-born child on the road. 
A merchant in the caravan, however, found the 
infant, and adopted her, and her mother was em- 
ployed as its nurse. The merchant took an interest 
in the family, gave them employment, and intro- 
duced them to the emperor Akbar, who gave the 
husband employment. Nur Jahan and her mother 
often visited Akbar’s hamin, and Akbar recom- 
mended that she should be married, in order to 
withdraw her from the notice of his son Salim. 
She was accordingly wedded to Sher Afghan, a 
young Persian, to whom Akbar gave a jagliir In 
Bengal. When Kutub-ud-Din, Salim’s foster- 
brother, went there as viceroy, Sher Afghan took 
alanu, and threw up his employ under the emperor. 
The viceroy visited the part of the country’ in 
which Sher Afghan lived, and invited his attend- 
ance. At the interview, Sher Afghan, insulted 
by tbo proposals, killed the viceroy with his 
dagger, was himself immediately despatched by the 
attendants, and Nur Jahan was sent prisoner to 
Dchli. For some time she refused Jahangir*s 
offers of marriage, but at length yielded, and under 
her influence his conduct improved, his barbarous 
cruelties ceased, and he drank only at night, and 
in bis private apartments. She increased tbo 
magniflcence of his court, yet lessened the ex- 
penses. She was facile in composing extempore 
verses, and is said to have taught the manufacture 
of otto of roses. Her niece, daughter of Asof 
Kbau, was married to Prince Kurrain, afterwards 
Shah Jahan, and Iht own daughter by Sher Afghan 
was married to Prince ShaTirinr, llie emporor*s 
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youngest son. She remained with her hoaband aouih of England, maen, man, or men la tlie 
when he was made prisoner by Muhabbat Khan, Druidical name for a atone, whence penmaen- 
on the banka of the Hydaapea, while on his waj mawr, for the hill of the big atone ; maen-hayr, 
to Kflbul, in March a.p. 1626 (Jamadi-ul-Akhir lor the standing atonea of Brittany, and dolmen, 
1085), and procured her huaband'a and her the tabic stone of a cromlech. — Hooker^s.Him, 
brother's release. She used all her powers to Jour, ; The Khasaya Mountaine^ hy Lieut. H. Yule, 
prevent Shall Jahan aucoeedtng his father, and to NUR-ud>DlN LUTF-ULLAH, better known 
Secure the throne for her son-indaw, Prince Shah- aa Hafiz Abru, was born in the town of Herat, but 
riar, but on the 28th October 1627 (a.h. 28th Safar was educated at Hamadan, and travelled exten- 
1037) her husband, in the 60th year of his age, sively in Asia. He was much esteem^ by Timur, 
died of asthma while on hia way for change of idr and after Timur’s death he attended the court of 
from Kashmir to Lahore, and all her infiuence Shah Rukh, to whom he dedicated his great work 
expired with li^r husband's life. Shahriar was Zabdat-ut-Tawarikh Baisanghari, which contains 
ab^nt in Lahore, her brother Asof Khan took a complete history of the world, and an account 
the side of Shah Jahan, put Nur Jahan under of the institutions and religions of different people 
restraint, and marched against and defeated down to a.h. 829 (a.d. 1425). His work is gener> 
Shahriar. Shah Jahan arrived at Agra, and was ally known os the Tarikh-i-Hafiz Abru. A largo 
proclaimed emperor on the 26th January 1628 part of the work is copied from older historians, 
(a.h. 7th Jamadi-ul-Akhir 1037). From that time, Tabari, Rashid-ud-Din, and the Zafar Nama.<-> 
although she lived till a.d. 1646 (a.h. 1055), her Elliofe Hist, of India, 

name is never again mentioned in history. She NUR-ul-HAQQ, styled Al Mashrahi, Al Deh. 
was treated with respect, and allowed a yearly lint, Al Bokhari, son of Abd-ul-Haqq, author of 
stipend of £250,000. She wore no colour but the Zabdat-ut-Tawarikh. His father had written 
white after Jahauj^'s death, abstained from all a literary history, which Nur-ul-Haqq continued 
entertainments, and appeared to devote her life to to the close of Akbar's reign. He gives a history 
his memory. She was buried at Lahore in a tomb of the kings of Bengid, the Dekhan, Dehlh Guje- 
she herself had erected close to that of Jahangir, rat, Juanpur, Kashmir, Malwa, Sind, and Tatta. 
^Kh(^ Khan ; Elphin, p. 483. — Elliot, 

NUtcMA and Nustoo, a male and a female deity NUSHKI, a western subdivision of Baluchistan, 
of the Garo race. The Zigger Minghal and Rakshani, who inhabit 

NURPUR. This town derives its name from Nushki, nave no proper towns or villages, but 
the celebrated Nur Jahan, Uie wife of the emperor res^ in tents, though not migratory. Their 
Jahangir. Its original name was Dabman, or river^ the Kassar, is useieBs for irrigation, and is lost 
Dahmala, or, as Abul Fazl writes, Dahmahri. The amongst the sands. They cultivate wheat at the 
people pronounce the name as if written Dahroeri. skirts of the hill ranges supporting the plateau of 
It IS also called Pat'haniya. Nurpur is at the Saharawan. Snow seldom falls. The Zigger Min- 
entranoe of the W estern Himalaya, where they ghal at one time occupied the Dasht-i-Giran, near 
rise from the plain of the Panjab, and contains Kalat, but their increasing numbers compelled 
about 15,000 people, principally Kashmirians them to migrate into Nushki, dispossessing the 
engaged in the shawl trade. It is on the great Rakshani, of whom two tomans or clans still reside 
ro^ through which Kashmir, Ghenab, and Ladakh at Nushki. They have a much-valued breed of 
are attainable. — Cunningham's India^ p. 143. horses, called Tarji. Their fiooks are very numer- 
NURTIUNG, a town in the Jaintia Hills. Its ous. The original seatsof the Yusnfzai were about 
people erect stone pillars, which Lieutenant Garra and Nushki^ the last of which places is on tlie 
(Colonel) Yule supposed to be connected with borders of Dasht-i-Loot, or Great ^t Desert, and 
their religion. He says that in the Khassya up- now held by the Baluch under Kalat-i-Nusseer. 
right stones are raised as memorials of great NUSSUL or Nasi, an elephant variety in 
events, or of men, whose ashes are not necessarily, Cachar, between the Kumirah and the Mirgia. 
though frequently, buried or deposited in hollow NUT, in India, a wandering tribe, who are 
stone sarcophagi near them, and sometimes in an dancers, actors, athletm, called also Sirki bash 
urn placed inside a sarcophagus, or under hori- (dwellers under mate). Those met with in the 
zontal slabB. The usual arrangement is a row of Dekhan are not distinguishable from Dher. The 
five, seven, or more, erect, oblong blocks with Bazigur and Nut have each a language under- 
round heads (the highest being placed in the stood only by themselves. They live principally 
middle), on which are often wooden discs and by fortune-telling (by palmistry and other means), 
cones ; more rarely pyramids are built. Broad and are alike addi<^d to thieving. The Nut leader 
slabs for seats are also common by the wayside, is the nardar bouthah. They appear to be equally 
Lieutenant (Colonel) Yule mentipns one 32 feet indifferent on the subject of religion, and in no 
by 15, and 2 feet in thickness ; and states that respect particular la their food. The Bazigiir are 
tho sarcophagi (which, however, are rare) formed subdiviaed into seven clans, viz. the Charce, 
of four slabs resemble a drawing in Bell's Cir- At'bhyee'a, Byusa, Purbuttee, Kalkoor, Doirkinee, 
cassia atid descriptions in Irby and Mangles' and Gungwar ; but they live together and inter- 
I'ravsls in Syria. He adds that many villages marry. They practise the Muhammadan rite of 
derive their names from Uiese stones, man signify- circumcision. Iney regard Tan-Sin as their tutelar 
ing stone : thus mausraai is the atone of oath, deity. They play on various instnimeuts, sing, 
because, as his native informant said, * there was dance, and are athletes ; the two latter accom- 
war between Churra and Maiismai, and when they plishments are peculiar to the women. Their songs 
made peace, they swore to it, and placed a stone, are beautifully simple.^Co/r. Myth, Hind, p. 313. 
as a witness.' Mamloo is tho stone of salt, eating NUTCRACKER, a genus of birds, comprising 
salt from a sword's point being the Khassya form Nucifraga caryocatactes and N. hemispila from 
of oath ; mauflong istUe grassy stone, etc. In the the Himalayan mountains. N. caryocatactes of 
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the pine foreeta of Europe and Siberia, is replaced 
by N. hemispila in those of the Himalaya generally, 
and by N. multimaculata about Kashmir. — Eng, 
Cgc, 

NUT GRASS, Agrostia liuearia. 

NUT*H, the nose-jewel worn by Hindu women ; 
even to mention this ia considered a breach of 
delicacy. But Colonel Tod states that, as a token 
of the full confidence reposed in him, he was told 
that, * Should you even send to the queen’s apart- 
ment and demand her necklace or nutna, it sh^l be 
granted.’— X(0d*5 Rajasthan, i. p. 431. 

NUTMEG. 

Jows-ubteib, . . Abab. Jowz bewa, . . Pkrs. 

Za te pha, . . . Burm. Jati-phala, . . . Sanbk. 

Juh-iau-k*au, . . Chin. Jatipullum, . . Sinoh. 

Juh-kwo, Yuh-kwo, ,, Jadikai, .... Tau. 
Jaiphul,. . . . Hind. Jajikaia, . . . Tjbl. 

Buah pala, . . . Malay. Jevizi, .... Turk. 

The nutmeg of commerce is from the Myristica 
moschata, a tree from 20 to 25 feet high, but other 
species produce aromatic fruits, supposed to be 
mixed with the true nutmeg ; amongst which may 
be named theM. tomeutosa, Thnnb,^ M. parviflora, 
M. peltata, and M. spicata, Rnxh, M. moschata is 
the only one of which the nut or mace ia of any 
value, and its geographical limits are compre- 
hended between long. 120° and 135° E., and lat. 
3^^ N. and 7° S. It is, or has been, found wild in 
the proper Moluccas, in Gilolo, Cerarn, Amboy ha, 
Boeroe, Dammn, the N. and S. sides of the We|(;eni 
Peninsula of New Guinea, and in all its at^cent 
islands. It certainly does not exist in its wila^state 
in any of thb islands W, of these, nor in any of the 
Philippines. Wherever the soil and qlimate are 
suitable for its growth, the aromatic nutmeg is 
raised with great facility. It is even transported 
to remote parts, and two species of pigeon, Oolumba 
pcrspicillata and C. senea, which prey on the nut- 
meg (as the wood-pigeons on tlie acorn), feed on 
ihv mace, and drop the nut, have spread it from the 
Moluccas to New Guinea. 

The clove plant has been spread over Asia, 
Africa, and the West Indies, but the nutmeg tree 
larely flourishes out of the Malay Archipelago, 
except 1 ^ an exotic, all attempts to introduce it 
ljugely into other tropical couti tries having de- 
cidedly failed. The island of Ternate, which is in 
about the same latitude as Singapore, is said to 
have been the snot where it was truly indigenous, 
but no doubt the tree is ta be found on most of 
the Moluccas. The Dutch, in 1632, removed the 
plautations from Ternate to the Banda Isles for 
better surveillance, where they still remain and 
flourish. It was cultivated in Penang with 
little success, and is to be fotind in Ceylon and 
the west coast of India. In the Banda Isles no 
further attention is paid to its cultivation than 
setting out the plants in parks, under the shade 
of large forest trees, with long horizontal branches, 
called Canari by the natives. There it attains a 
height of 60 feet and upwaixls. 

In its native country the nutmeg tree comes 
into full bearing in its ninth year, and lives to 76. 
In shape and size, the ripe fruit resembles a 
nectarine. It consists, first, of an outer fleshy 
covering called the pericarp, which, when mature, 
separates into nearly equal longitudinal parts or 
valves; secondly, of the aril or mace, which, 
wht'ii iveent, is uf a bright scarlet colour ; and, 
thirdly, of the seed proper or nutmeg. This is 


enclosed in a shell, which is made of two coats ; 
the outer ia hard and smooth, the inner, thin, 
closely invests the seed, sending off prolongations 
which enter the substance of the scea, and Which, 
being coloured, impart the marbled or mottled 
appearance characteristic of nutmeg. 

The mace amounts to about one-fifth part of 
the weight of the whole dried fruit These two 
articles, the nut and mace, constitute the spices 
which for so many ara have been in request 
among tbo nations of Europe and Asia, although 
never used as a condiment by the inhabitants of 
the countries that produce it. It is a dioecious 
plant, having the male pale yellow flowers upon 
one tree, and female or fertile flowers upon 
another. 

In the Banda Islands the principal gathering is 
in July or August, the second in November, and 
the third in March or April. The fruit is gathered 
by means of a barb attached to a long stick ; the 
mace is separated from the nut, and separately 
cured. On account of their liability to the attacks 
of the nutmeg insect, they should be dried in their 
shells, as they are then secure from the insect. 
They are placed on hurdles, and smoke-dried over 
a slow wood fire for about two months. In the 
Banda Islands they are first dried in the sun for a 
few days. When the operation of drying is com- 
plete, the nuts rattle in their shells ; these are 
cracked with mallets, and the damaged, shrivelled, 
or worm-eaten nuts removed. To prevent the 
attacks of the insect, the nuts are frequently 
limed. The Dutch lime them by dipping them 
into a thick mixture of lime and water, but this 
process is considered to injure their flavour. 
Others lime them by rubbing them with recently 
prei>ared, well-sifted lime. This process is some- 
times practised in London. For the British mar- 
ket, however, the brown or unlimed nutmegs are 
preferred. 

The extremely limited consumption of nutmegs 
and mace, and of the latter especially, over the 
world, perhaps ever will check any permanently 
large progressive increase of these spices. The 
Dutch confined the cultivation of the nutmeg, 
when they got poBsession of the Moluccas from 
the Portuguese m the end of 1 598, to Lonthoir or 
Great Banda, Banda Neira, and Pulo Aye. Tlio 
produce has ever been subject to great iiuctiia- 
tious, owing to various causes, the most prominent 
of which were the eruptions of volcanoes and 
earthquakes; In 1772 a hurricane nearly annihi- 
lated the plantations, and in 1811 a severe storm 
destroyed much fruit. High winds frequently 
diminish the crops greatly, and sulphureous 
vapours sometimes blast the trees. 

The wild nutmeg from the M. tomeutosa has 
scarcely any flavour or odour. The seeds of M. 
fatua are about half as long again as the true or 
round nutmeg ; they are paler and less aromatic. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1855 fine samples 
of nutmegs were sent by General Cullen from his 
gardens, Velley Malay, near Oodagherry, south of 
Travancore, 1890 feet above the sea. Two sorts 
of nutmegs were exhibited by C. S. Vernede, Esq., 
commercial agent to the Co^n Government. A 
wild or spurious nutmeg was also forwarded from 
the Baba,Boodeu Hills, Mysore, and from Oanara ; 
it is much used as a substitute for the true spice, 
but is almost wholly devoid of aroma, and of no 
interest. A wild nutmeg grows in I>ainma, Aiu- 
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boyua, Ceram, Obi, New Guinea, Gilolo, of an 
elliptical shape, 1 inch Or 1 J inch long. Acrodi- 
clidium caiaara, Schomb.y yields a fruit known as 
the Camara, also Ackani nutmeg of Guiana; 
the clove nutmeg and the Brazil nutmeg. The 
calabash nutmeg is from, the Moreodora my> 
rUtica. Pyrrho^ Horsfieldii, BlumCy also yields 
a wild nutmeg. 

NUTMEG BUTTER 

Japhul ka tel^ . . Hind. 1 Jadipootrie tailum, Tam. 
Atfeps myriitioe, • Lat. | Jajikarra noona, . • Tkl. 

is obtained by expression from the nutmeg. It 
has an aromatic smell from the volatile oil it 
contains. The nutmegs are beaten into a paste, 
which is enclosed in a bag, steamed, and pressecl 
between hot plates. It is imported in oblong 
cakes, wrapped in flag-leaves or leaves of the 
banana, and weighing about three-quarters of a 
pound. It is of an orange or reddish-brown 
colour, and of a fragrant odour. It is liable to 
much adulteration, and so also is the volatile oil, 
•with which turpentine is frequently mixed. The 
article called expressed oil of mace is obtained 
from the nutmeg, and should bear its name. 
Nutmeg butter, according to Playfair, consists of 
three fatty substances, two of which arc soluble 
in alcohol, and the third almost insoluble in that 
duid. The third substance has been termed 
inyristiue, and from this myritio acid is prepared. 

NUTMEG, MALE, a native of the Moluc- 
cas, is covered witli a hard shell, and provided 
with a ^le arillus. It is to 2 inches long, 
cllipticid, the parenchyma devoid of marbling. 
Its odour is weak, and flavour disagreeable. Its 
properties are analogous to that of the«truo nut- 
meg, but the oil is so inferior in proportion, that 
it is but of little commercial value. It is thought 
tlmt it might, however, be greatly improved by 
cultivation. They are procurable In most Indian 
I lazars. — Faulkner, 

NUTS, ACIIEEN, are the bctel-nut, boiled, of 
very inferior quality, chiefly used by the lower 
classes in the south of India, and are in no 
tleinand at Madras ; sold from 35 to 50 ru^Kjes a 
candy. 

NUTS, COLITMBO, arc raw betel-nute, chiefly 
tised by the Kayala Muhammadans. 

NUX VOMICA, Strychnos nux vomica. 


Akad. 


Izaraki, .... I’KiiH. 
Oulaka, Katakii, . Samhk. 
yoshaniuMti bujuin, „ 
Kodakadduraatta, SiNOii. 
Yetti cottay, . . . Taw. 

Mustighonzii musadi 
vittii Tkl. 


Muhammadanism. The western Nyad from the 
Rajput or other Hindu tribes are Zjhut, J^jur, 
Umra, Sumra, Mair or Mer, Mot or Mohor, 
Balucdi, Lumria or Looka, Sumaicha, Mangulia, 
Baggreah, Dabya, Jobya, Kairooee, Jangurea, 
Undur, Beromee, Bawuri, Tawuri, Ohrendea, 
Khossa, Sudani, Lohaua. These converts are 
ferocious and intolerant. The word means new- 
comers. 

NYA-PEE or Gna-pee. Bubh. The Balaoh- 
ang of the Malays, a compound of several kinds 
of small fish. Putrescent fish, in some shape or 
other, is a condiment among all the races from 
the mountains of Sylhet to the isles of the Archi- 


i>'.dui Mtthi, . . 
f<lianak*ul-kaib, . 

.^ilov•ul-kai ? . . . 

I'an-iniih-pieb, . Chin. 

Ma-taien'tsEe, . . . „ 

IViaou nut, Dogbane, Knu. 

Nidx vomique, . . Fii. 

Kuchlu, . ' • * . Hind. 

The nux vomica is the nut of Strychnos nux 
vomica, a moderate-sized tree of •Southern India, 
Burma, Siam, and China, also Australia. The pulp 
l;uH a bittiU' taste, and acts as a poison to man, 
from the strychnine and brucine it contains, but 
Jtoxburgh mentions that it is eaten by some birds. 
The seeds of the fruit contain two alkalies, 
strychnia and bruoin, united with igasuric acid. 
Strychnine also occurs in the bark of the tree 
and in the bark and root of several other species 
of the gequs. Nux vomica was early used as a 
iiiedicinu by the Hindus, by whom its properties 
must liave been investigate long before it could 
bo known to foreign nations.— Afwrray. 

NYAD. Hind, A term applied to oonverto to 


KYASA, iu Hindu worship, a form of ejacula- 
tion, made with a short and mystic prayer, to the 
heart, the head, the crown of the head, and the 
eye, as Om ! Sirase Namah ! Om ! salutation to 
the head, with the addition of the Kavaoha, the 
armour, or syllable Phat, and the Astra, the 
weapon, or syllable Hum. The entire mantra, the 
prayer or incantation, is then, Om ! Sirase Namah, 
Hum, Phat. The Nyasa is performed at the time 
of worship (puja), and consists of a numb^ of 
curious, minute, and almost undeflnable motions 
of the hands and fingers (while the person repeats 
prayers), such as touching the eyes, ears, shoulders, 
mouth, nose, head, breast, etc., doubling and 
twisting the hands, fingers, etc. — Hin, Th, u. 58. 

AYA, a system of philosophy of the Hindus, 
a sylipgism ; Nyaya means going into, or analysis. 
This school of philosophy, or logical system of 
Gautama, considers, by means of subtle and 
logical argument, the true mode of inqmriug 
after truth ; and it has surveyed the whole field of 
this argument more exactly and completely than 
any other of the Hindu systems. 

The first inquiry of this system is what is the 
way to attain perfect beatitude ? and the answer 
given is, that deliverance is only to be secured 
by a knowledge of the truth. 

It thou proceeds to examine what instruments 
are best adapted for the acquisition of that de- 
liverance, and comes to the conclusion that they 
are four in number, namely, perception, inference, 
corajjArwon, and testimony. 

It then minutely examines the various objects 
of knowledge which are required to be proved 
and khown, which objects are twelve in number,— 
soul, body, sense, object, knowledge, the mind, 
activity, fault, transmigration, fruit, pain, and 
beatitude. 

The Nyaya system is one of six orthodox 
philosophical schools of the Hindus. Of these phUo- 
Hophical schools, the Nyaya seems analogous to the 
Peripatetic of Greece, or to the dialect^ school of 
Xenophanes ; the second, sometimes called Vaud- 
shica or Vaiseshka, to the Ionic; the two Mimansa 
— the Mimansa of Jaimini and the Mimansa or 
Vedant of Vyasa (the second of which being 
often distinguished by the name of VedantaX — to 
the Platonic ; the first Sanchya to the Italic, and 
the second, or Patanjaia, to the Stoic philosophy. 
So that Gautama corresponds with Aristotle, 
Kanada with Thales, Jaimini with Socrates, 
Yyasa with Plato, Kapila with Pythagoras, and 
Patanjali with Zeno ; but an accurate comparison 
between fhe Grecian and Indian sobools would 
require a considerable volume. The original 
works of those philosophers are rery saooinot; bu^ 
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like all the other Bhaatras, they are explained or 
obscured ^ Upadarsana, or coinmentarieB, Tritb- 
out end. Tne Veda, XJpa Veda, Vedanga, Parana, 
Dharma, and Darsana are their six great Bhastras, 
in which all knowledge, divine and human, is 
supposed to be comprehended. The word ebastra, 
derived from a root signifying to ordain, means 
generally an ordinance, and particularly a sacred 
ordinance, delivered by inspiration; properly, there- 
fore, the word is applied only to sacred literature. 
The Sudras, or fourth class of Hindus, are not 
permitted to study the six proper shastras before 
mentioned ; but an ample field remains for Uiem 
in the study of profane literature, comprised in a 
multitude of popular books, which correspond 
with the several shastras. All the tracts on 
medicine must, indeed, be studied by the Vaidyas, 
or hereditary physicians, who have often more 
learning, with far less pride, than any of the 
Brahmans ; they are usually poets, grammarians, 
rhetoricians, moralists, and may be esteemed, in 
general, the most virtuous and amiable of the 
Hindus. See Darsana ; Veda^ Yidya* 

NYCTANTHES /RBOH-TliTSTIS. Linn, 

Soabrita scabra, VaiiL, Parilium arbor-tristis, 

S. triflora, X., Mari. Ocei'tn. 

Kuri of ... . Bsas. Pahar-butti,. . Mahr. 
Bhioli, Singahar, * Beno. Manjapu-maram, Malral. 
Hsoik-ba-lu, . , BURU. Pakura, .... Kavi. 
Hursing, Hursiiigbar,CAN. Sephalica, . . Sansk. 
JjAduri, Ludika, Chknab. Sepala, . . . SiNQH. 
Hung-mohdi, . . Chin. PaghalatnaUi. . , Tam. 
Keysur, . . . Dukh. Poghadamullay, . 'Tel. 
Birjat, Sital, . . Hind. 

The Bolrrowful nyctanthes, tree of mourning, is 
a charming little tree, with rough scabrous leaves, 
well known for the delicious though evanescent 
perfume of its flowers. The tubes of their 
corollas, called in Hindi Kesru Dundee, are of 
a fine rich yellow colour, and are employed alone 
or in conjunction with the Parosam flowers 
(Butea frondosa) in preparing a beautiful though 
transient bright yellow dye, much sought after by 
the Muhammadans for dyeing their turbands, 
and used for dyeing silks especially ; it produces 
a good yellow colour, and compounds with reds 
into a pleasing series of flame, salmon, and orange 
colours. The flowers, Dunda poo, Tkl., arc used 
for giving a scent to cloths. Buchanan mentions 
the product as the powder scattered at the Uoli 
feast. In Ajmir, the tubes of the corolla are 
used under the name of Kesru, to dye buff or 
orange colour. This plant is very abundant, 
wild, at the foot of the Vindhya range, where the 
green tough stalks are used to make large ^in 
baskets of. It is as great a favourite in India as 
in South America. Its delicate orange and white 
blossoms pour the most delicious fragrance on the 
evening air, and then fall in showers, bedewing 
the earth’s cold bosom with sweetness. Its flower 
is held sacred to Siva. 

NYCTERIBIA, a genus of insects, large para- 
sites, found only on bate, and often assocuited 
on these animals with fleas and mites. It has 
long claws like a spider, and insinuates itself 
among the fur. It is a singular parasitic creature, 
which appears to have neither head, antennse, 
eyes, nor mouth. It moves bv rolling itself 
rapidly along, rotating like a wheel on the extrem- 
ities of its ( pokes, or like the clown in a ])anto- 
mime, hurling himself forward on han^ls ami feet 
alternately. It was first discovered only on a few 


European bats. Joinville figured one which he 
founoi on the largo rousette or flying-fox, and 
says he had seen another on a bat of the same 
family. Dr. Templeton observed them in Ceylon 
in great abundance on the body of the Sooto- 
philuB Coromandelicus . — Tennenis Ceylon^ p. 20. 

NYMPH ACE.E. or Water-lily tribe, are all 
floating plants, dispersed through most warm 
paints of the world. Their stems are bitter and 
astringent, and contain a considerable quantity of 
fmcula, which may be used as food. The genera 
and species arc os under ; — 

Euryale ferox, Saliab., North India, Bengal. 

» [iiea pubeseens, L., Britiah India. 

ra, Jtoxb.t British India. 

N. rubra, var. rosea, Moxb.t Bengal. 

N. rubra, var. major, the N. cyane.*!, Jt., Bengal. 

N. versioolor, Roxb.^ Bengal. 

N. edulis, D.C.^ Bengal. 

N. stellata, Willd.^ Peninsula of India. 

NYMPHiEA EDULIS. D.C. 

Nymphwa eBculenta,Jf2o«6. { Castalia odulis, Saii^. 

Ohoto Bundhi, . . Bkno. Kotika, TEii. 

Edible lotus, . . . Enq. | Kalharamu, . . . 

The edible water-lily, a native of the East 
Indies, in wet, fenny districts. Like all the species, 
it has large pear-shaped roots, which contain an 
abundance of starch, and they are consequently 
used as articles of diet. — Roxh. ; Voigt. 

NYMPH^A GIQANTEA, of tewtern and 
Northern Australia, has large blue flowers, which 
measure 12 inches across. The rhizome and seeds 
are eaten by the aborigines ; the flower-stalks of 
the unexpanded flowers, deprived of their fibres, 
are also eatable, 

NYMPITiEA PUBESCENS. Willd. Lotus. 
N. lotus, Roxh. ii. p. 577. 

Kyrob, .... Assam. Kooni, .... Sind. 

Buro-snaluk, . . Beno. Juda-tel*olu, . . SlNOH. 

Kya phyu, . . . Burm. Trila-kaluva, , . . Tel. 

Koi, Kuinul, , . Hind. Kaki-kaluva, . . . „ 

Nilofar, .... Pkrb. Alli-kalung, . „ 

A nativo of Africa, of all the E. Indies, ond of 
Java. It was venerated by the Egyptians, and is 
held sacred by the Hindus, being regarded as an 
emblem of fertility. It has largo white flowers, 
with sepals. The root is large, tuberous, and 
datable. 

NYMPHiEA PYGMIA, a diminutive water- 
lily. Its flower is no larger than a half-crowb ; 
grows on the Khassya Hills, in China and Siberia. 
— Hooker's Jonrn. ii. p. 312. 

NYMPHiEA RUBRA. Roxh. Water-lily. 
Kya-nee, . . . BURBf. Ruta-teldn, . . SiNOii. 
Raktakamala, , Hind. Erra kaluwa, . , .Tel. 
Rakto-Handukn, . Sanhk. 

This water-lily grows in tanks in the Peninsulas 
of India and in Bengal. Its flowers appear at 
the close of the raius, are of an intense red or 
dark crimson colour. 

Far. fi. Nymphm rosea. 

Oli*boto-rukto kumul, Ben. | lUkta kamala, Hind. 

Tliis has large rose-coloured flowers. It k 
cultivated in tanks, but grows wild.--yfuxi. 

NYMPHiEA STELLATA. Willd. Blue* lotus. 
Ch’hoto nil-padma, Beno. Nal tel-olu, , , . Sinoii. 

SooniU, Indivara. , . . 'I’Kr., 

Kaldara, lndevara,WAN8K. Nalla kaluwa, . . „ 

Nilumbo j.'intna, . ,, 

Grows common in ponds and tanks in the 
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NY8A. 


Peninsulas of India and in Bengal ; it has small 
blue flowers. 

Far. fi, Nymplitea cyanea, Itoxb,, 

Buro nil-padma, , Bbho. | Nil-fmdraa, . . . Hihd. 
Blue waier-lily, . Eno. | Lila phool, 

Grows in Bengal) is common in the Ajmir and 
Pasbkur lake ; has largish, bliiisli flowers. They 
are used medicinally, l^ing considered astringent 
and refrigerant. 

NYMPHiEA VEKSICOLOU, Hoxh. Buro- 
suiidiiiy Bf.no. a native of Bengal, has large 
rose-coloured or bluish-white flowers, the vat\ /3, 
N. alba, a native of Bengal, has white flowers. 

NYMI^HONE, sea-spiders, crawl out from 
under stones, and, having i\o body to speak of, 
carry their stomach, for economy of space, packed 
in long branches up the inside of each leg ; they 
are found in the depths of the Arctic Sea and 
Southern Seas. 

NYOLBA or Nyalba. Tin. The Naraka, 
or boll of the Hindus. 


NYOUN-GOO and Pagau-Myo, Burm., towm 
three miles apart, are both embraced in the space 
tliickly spotted with the ruined temples of the 
ancient Burmese capital Pagan. They are the 
chief seat in Burma proper of the manufacture 
of the boxes and cups made of the varnished 
basket - work commonly called lacquered ware. 
Sec Pngan. 

NYSA, a town occupied by the Greek colonies 
of the Panjab, regarding the position of which 
much doubt is entertained. It is said to have 
been the native place of the Indian Bacchus; and 
again, the Nyea^i, a colony settled by him in 
India. It has been supposed to have been the 
station of liaja Rajeswara and his consort, 
and to be the same with the city of Deva- 
Nahusha-nagari ; also a town extending around 
the mount Mem of the Hindus. — As, Hes, v. 
Hi. p. 386 ; vi. pp. 497, 501 ; ix, p. 48 ; xvii. 

p. 611. 
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Kasbek ... ICO 
Kaserun . . 167, 170 
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Kedah ... 307 
Kcdesh . . . 173 

Keffing Islands . 320 

Keh-lau ... 329 
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Kej . 
Kelidgeli . 
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Kemaman 
Kerad . 
KeraU . 
Kesari . 
KeshtU . 
Ketar 
Ket-Khuda 
Ketwari . 
Khabiir 
Khadaksai 
Khadmi . 
Khaf 

Khaibar pass 
Khairbun . 
Khaja 
Khajuna . 
Khalifa . 
Khalil 
Khalji 
Kham 
Khamsai . 
Khan 
Khanapur 
Khanates . 
Khanavi . 
Khandait . 
Khani 
Khan Kbel 
Khansadah 
Kharan 
Kharani . 
Kharokanlu 
Kharesm . 
Kharond . 
Kharoti . 
Khartesa . 
Khas 

Khash'Rud 

Khasia 
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KhasUi ... 212 
Khatak . . 183,219 

Khatmandu . . 301 

Khato ... 329 
Khatran . . . 212 

Khatri ... 190 
Khawak pass . . 189 

Khawk ... 180 
KhasanU . . .170 

Khasar . . .173 

Khelati ... 254 
Kherla ... 242 
Khetran 192, 197, 212, 228 
Kbevsur . . 160 

Khesail . . 168 

Khidarsai . 189 

Khinjan ... 189 
Khirgah 184 

Khitia .174 

Khiva ... 189 
Kho . . 311, 312 

Khobli ... 229 
Khof .171 

Khojah 150, 186, 201, 253 
Khojawand . 166, 172 

Khokand. . . 152 

Kholi ... 296 
Khombo or Kiranti . 295 
Khond ... 279 
Khor ... 300 
Khorasani 167, 169, 171 
177. 179, 188, 189 
Khosa . 196, 198, 228 

Khoshnav . 170 

Khoshod . . .176 

Khost . .189 

Khostwal . 182, 183, 189 

Khosdar . .195 

Khu. ... 802 
Khuda ... 166 
Khttda-banOalu . 172 

Khudai . 200 

Khugiani . 186 

Khufm . . 182, 183 

Khulm, Balkh . . 182 

Khun-Bawur . 193 

Khurd Baobab. 105,168 
Khuroseh. . 162 

Khumkh . . -249 

Khussia ... 236 
Khusistan . 167 

Khwasosoi . 207 

Khyen ... 293 
Khyhiri ... 192 
Kiciah ... 152 
Kiggatnad . 263 

Kih-mang*ku*yin . 829 
Ki-Ua ... 162 
KiUKyuntur . . 255 

Kind ... 192 
King Ida ... 329 
Kip&iak . .174 

Kir . . . . 174 

Kiranti ... 302 
Kirghis . 160, 173,174 

Kirg^ desert . 173 

Kirghia*tngh mountains 
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Kirkinjttk . 174 

Kirkit .174 

Kirk kis . .175 

Kirman . .171 

Kirmanshah 168, 17 1 

Kisan . 153 

Kishlak . .. 166,185 

Kishm . . 165 

Kistes .161 

Kistna river . 257 

Ki-Suaheli . 158 

Kitai ... 173 
Kisil Irmak . *f>9 

Kissel.Koom . 176 
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Koeii . . .248 

Kohat . 202, 2U, 218 

Kohgelu . . 167,168 

Koh-i-Baba . 180, 181 

Kohiatan 180, 1^ 191^ 

Koh Karinj , ’ 188 

Koh Khojah Safar . 180 
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Kobmari . . .171 
Koh Takbt Shab . 180 
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Koikopal . 
Koilabbutal 
Koil Pandala 
Koitor . 
Kojah 
Koiaroi . 
Kojond . 
Kokohe . 
Kol 

Kolabhute 
Kolam 
Kolanch . 
Kolaria . 
Kolariana . 
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Kolwah . 
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Koaa 

Koaari < 

Ko^ 

Koaail 
Koaakiot . 
Kota . . 
Kotar 

Kourk doth 
Kriahna pakahi 
Kahatriya 
Kahownken 
Kuban river 
Kufelzai 
Kujjttk 
Kdab 
Kulkwadi 
Kulburga 
KulmUtti 
Kulu 
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Kttmik 
Kummalar 
Knmuk 
Kunar 
Kunbi 
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Kundi 
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Malayala Sudraa 
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295, 302, 303 
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. 267 

Lingaet 
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Malayarma 
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Logur 
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Mali : . 


. 259 

Lombok 

321 

Malik or Mullak 186, 245, 

Loo-Cboo . 
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. 329 

Malikab . 


. 900 

, . 

Lora river 
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Malik Taua 
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Malisai . . 207, 217 

Malka ... 206 
Malla ... 153 
Mallah ... 253 
Main ... 155 
Malpurba . 257 

Mama 188 

Mamaaeni 166, 167 

Mamash . . , 169 

Mamlam yang . . 153 

Mamluk . . .174 

ManBhao . . 260 

Manchu . . 173.176 

Mand, . . 200, 224 

Mandan . 217 

Mandavi . . .254 

Mandeling . . 309 

Mandingos, . . 166 

Mandla . 241 

Mandusai Sbamal . 189 
Maneno-Ungoja . 158 
Mangal . 182, 1R9, 202 

Mangnahlak . 174 

Manghit . . .174 

Mang-ku . . . 330 

Mangrota . . . 189 

Manipur . . 249, 260 

Manjhi ... 188 
Manurwara . 266 

Manaoor . . 169 

Maorat ... 188 
Mapillai . . 153,289 

Maravar ... 274 
Mari ... 192 
Marianne Islands . 329 
MariMariah . . 289 

Mamish . . 169 

Maronite . . . 158 

Marotta . . 158 

Marri ... 213 
Marriage 193, 244, 260,266. 

266, 271. 272. 280, 282 
Martaban . . 153 . 

Marumakkathayam 264,' 


Marwati . 
Masai • 
Mashad 
Masbuni . 
Mashwani 
Maakatti . 
Mason 
Massagetn 


Mata 
Matiya 
Matrayani 
Matsa Desha 
Matturiah 
Matun 
Matuiisai 
Maun of Jeypore 
Maung T'hai or Siam 
Bfawar-u-Nabr 
Maximilian 

M a sa^diLrMi 

Mastri 


. 20 2 
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171, 172 
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. 215 
. 166 
. 270 
. 165 
. 327 
. 266 


Med 
Medot Hydaspes 
Megboni . 
Meffum Bao 
Meninan . 
Mehrani . 
Mei'kong river 
Mdcran 
Melando . 
Melanesia 
Meikot 
Memaseni 
Memon . 
Mendajaba 
Mendicant scots 


263 
263 
259 
189 
208 
288 
312 
174 
. 166 
. 172 
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Mendimi . . . 168 

Mengur . 

Meo . . 236, 238, 239 

Met, .224 

Merem deity . . 160 

Menr . . 169, 176 

Merwara . . 240 

Meir ... 196 
Meebeoh . . 187 

Meiopotamia 168, 162, 168 
Mewati . . 236, 239 

Mhalr . . 168, 263 

Mbaag . . 266, 278 

Mhar 164, 192, 229, 266,266 
M*hleoha , 


Mi 

Mian 


MlAfll 
Mian Khel 
Mian 


Miehe 
Michi 
Bficroneeia 
Mildr 
Mikri 
Milia 

Min . 

Mina 

Minahaasa 
Mincopi . 
Mindoro . 
Minghal , 
Mingrelia 
Minma 
Mir . 

Miran Shah 
Miranaai . 
Mir Aahrai 
Mir Mahmud 
Mir Waia. 
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. 163 

ifift 

256,266 
187, 222 
187, 188, 222 
329 
260 
160 
803 
314 
260 
169 


Mirwari . 192, 195, 200 

Miahti Khel 209 

Miaaionariea . . 260 

MitanU . .172 

Mithra . .170 

Miii. . . . ;L87 

Modanlu . .172 

Modern . . 325 

Moi^i 

Moghia . .241 

Moghul . . 155,176 

Moghya . . 239 

Mogor . 161 

Mobaiaen. . 168 

Mohanna . .228 

Moi, or Ka-Moi . 311 

Mokaddam . . 167 

Mol lalam 
Momand 182,183, 187, 204, 
218 

Mombaa . . 168 

Mon 163, 290, 293, 298, 310 
Monand:^ • 

Mon*Aiinam . 810 

Monfia ... 167 
Mongol . 173, 183, 330 

Mongoloid raoea 152, 153, 
178, m 

Mongolo^Tartara . 160 


. 224 
. 164 
. 319 
153,806 
326,827 
192, 196 
. 160 
. 808 
. 182 
. 181* 
218 
186 
186 
186 


Montafik 

Mookooven 

Moorman 

Moore 

Moolah 

Mora 

Mo^ 

Morang 

Morocco 

Moroti 

Moaludi 

Mowali 
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. 267 
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. 156 
153,289 
. 207 
. 190 
. 250 
. 166 
. 260 
. 164 
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Mosambique 152, 157, 158 
Mramma lamily . 291 
Mra . . .290 

Mudah ... 206 
Muffh . . 248, 291 

Muhammadane 156, 157, 
160, 201, 245. 2M, 270 
Do. of Africa 158 
Muhammad Haan Khan 166 
276 
206 
201 
209 
189 
180 
172 
245 
207 
157 
283 
163 
188 
242 
192 
296 

175 

176 
313 
311 
174 
265 


Mukwa 
Mula Ouri 
Mulai 
Mula Khel 
Mulaa 

Mulberry flour 
MuUa 


MuUakund 
Mttlungu . 

Mund 
Munda 
Mundal 
Mundala . 

Mundaatri 
Mundi 
Mundu 
Mung-ku . 

Muong-Nan 
Muong or Muang 
Murad Beg 
Murdhavaaikthar 
Murghab 174, 180, 183, 184 
MurU . 254, 266, 288 

Murmi . . . 302 

Murmi or Tamar . 295 

Murut women . . 318 

Muaa Khel . . 208 

Muaal paahalic . 159, 168 

Muah ... 168 
Muahki . . 191 

Muahtahid . 172 

Muatung . 191, 194 

Mtttraj ... 271 
Muttatti . 271 

Muaar Sharif 187 

Musein . 169 

MyUtU . .172 

Myaore * . 260 

Nadawand . 166 

Nadir Shah 155,166,181, 
186 190 

Naek, Naidu 172, 262,* 271 


Nafar 
Naga 
Nagadi 
Nagarta . 
Nageaar 
Nagpur • 
Nag^rpent 

Naikbi Khel 
Naiman- 
Neira 

Nair women 
Nakawand 
Nakahd-Ruatum 
Nalgunll • 
Nambuii . 
Namea 
Namead'baai 
Nanak 
Nanak Shahi 
Nandair . 
Nandial Chenob 
Nanning . 
Naan KiUi 
Naoaherwani 
Nare^a 
Naraingwur 
Narui 
Nanikot 
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Naarani ... 289 
Naaroaai . . .217 

Nat . . 249 

Native States . . 251 
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Navigatora* Island . 328 

Neb^oth . .161 

Ne^to . 166, 320, 827 
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Negroes 163, 156, 15^ 2^ 
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NeUgherry tnlMa 270, 288 
Nepal . 296, 801 

Nerbadda. . . 261 
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New Britain 
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Niaai 


Nioobara . 

Nihal 
Niirao . 

Nikidu 
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Nimar 
Nimchah . 

Nimrod . 

Niahada . 
Niahapur . 

Nisam * . 
Nisamani . 

Nizam Shahi 
NoachJhn . 

Nogai 

Nomade tribes 
Non-Aryans 
Non-Hindu 
Nooliau . 

North Oanara 
North-west frontier 
Nossi Bei 
Nubra 
Nuebr 
Nub. 

Nuhani 
Nui . 

Nuksan 
NuUan 
Numidiana 
Numri 
Norzar 
Nur-ud-Dini 
Nuzbki . 

Nuao 
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Ogbuz Turk 
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Orang Malayu • 316 

Orang Sulok - 328 

Orang Baju . 319 

Orankal . . 243 


Oraon 

Oriaaa 

Orma ’ 

Ormuzd 

Oabterana 

Osaeti 

Oaai 

Oawal 

Ottdb 

Ouatajalu . 
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Paik 
Paindah 
Paiaaohi 
Pakenatti 
PakU 
Pfilakh 
Palalu 
Palamau 
Palanpur 
Pali . 

Paliegar 
PaUi. 

Palm cultivators 
Palong 

Paine Brahmans 
Palu Sen . 

Pamir 
Pampanga 
Panav 
Panchala . 

Panch*Mahals 
Pandarpur 
Pandiya 
Pangaainan 
Pani^ong . 
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Paniput . 
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Panjab frontier . 202 

Panjgbar . . 191, 200 

Panunawand . . 172 

Panjkora . . 207 
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Panjaher 180, 188, 189, 190 
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Plateau, Peninaular . 260 

Pogh 

Polyandry 

. 192 
298, 304 

Polygar . 
Polynesia 

262, 273 
. 314 

Ponan 

. 264 

Ponhar . 

. 229 

Poona 

. 251 

Popalzai . 
Population 
Portuguese 
Porwal 

181, 185 
162, 182 
161, 165 

. 253 

Puttinger, Eldred 165, 181 

Pottinger, Ineut. . 171 
Povindah * 182, 183, 187 

Prakrit . 

. 152 

Presidency 

. 245 

Pret Khau 

189 

Priacua 

, 173 

Provinces 

. 241 

Pshav 

. 160 

Puducottah 

. 274 

Pullana 

. 276 

Puller 

267, 276 

PulH or Palli . 

273, 276 

Pulo Manok 

. 320 

Pun-gyi, Poongyee . 291 

Punni 

. 189 

Purali river 

. 199 

Puran 

. 219 

Purihar . 

. 247 

Purmuli * 

. 188 

Puaht-i-Koh 

167, 170 

Puaht Koh Haaara . 185 

Push 

. 192 

Pwo . 

. 290 

Pyrawand 

. 172 

Qusdah . 

. 307 

Quetta 

182, 191 

Quiloa 

. 157 

Quinquegentea 

. 156 

Raamah . 

. 187 
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Rabia Khel 

. 208 

Sabaqtagin 

. 179 

Races, immigrant 

. 162 

Sabarmati 

. 261 

Races, Indian . 

. 315 

Sabaawur . 

. 181, 186 

Raohan . 

. 160 

Sadat 4 

. . 168 

Raohwar . 

249, 271 

Saddoaai . 

. 185 

Raghuwal 

. 244 

Sad*h 

. . 243 

Rahtor ’Rajputs 

. 241 

Sadiqu 

. 226 

Rahtui 

. 172 

Sadir 

. 168 

Raipur 

. 241 

Sado . 

. 188 

Haisani 

192, 194 

Sadu. 

. 190 

Raiai 

169.200 

Safed Koh 

. 180>183 

Rai 

a Eswari Singh . 238 

Saffavi dynasty . 173 

Ra 

a Jeawunt Singh 238 

Safi . 

. 188 


a Ram Singh, Rara 238 

Sagetl 

. 196 


banal . 

. 250 

Sah . 

. 152, 251 


i . 

. 296 

Sahara 

. 156 

Ra 

ivaru . 

. 296 

Sahara! 

. 183, 228 

R*j 

pidi . 

. 152 

Saharawan 

. 191 

Ra^ 

Pardhan . 

. 244 

Bailana' . 

. 241 

Ra; 

puts . 

166, 237 

Saint Thomas 

. 155 

Raj 

ahahye 

. 245 

Sak . 

. 290, 293 

Ra 

ur 

. 228 

SaksB 

. 162 

Ra 

war 

249. 271 

Saicatai . 

. 154 

Rai 

cahatii . 

. 192 

Saki . 

. 168 

Raraanand 

. 235 

Sakkye 

. 308 

Ram HermuS . 

. 168 

Baku 

. 171 

Ramnad 

. 274 

Salah-ud-Din 

. 169 

Ramtang . 

. 301 

Salangor . 

. 309 

Raiuuai 

. 256 

Balkan 

. 102 

Rana 

. 188 

Salone 

. 294 

Rangaru of Bobbili . 271 

Salor. . 174.175.181 

Rangeli 

. 229 

Saitu 

. 175 

Kanisai 

207,208 

Samanthar 

. 265 

Ranlsai YuaUfaai 

. 217 

Samar 

. 326 

Raa Kucheri . 

. 199 

Samaroknd 

. 162 

Raa-ul-Khaima 

. 166 

Bamarian . 

. 156 

Kauahani . 

. ^200 

Samoan . 

. _ 328 

Rawa 

. *309 

Samonacudotn 

. 312 

Rawat, Raji 

^ 296 

Sanotuaries 

. 173 

Rawlinson 

. 170 

Sandwick . 

. 328 

Rayat Laut 

. .309 

Sangadip . 

. 199 

Rayel 

. 2^ 

Sangir Island 

. 322 

Razar 

. 217 

Sangla 

301 

Rebarri’ 

228, 256 

Sanhadaha 

. 166 

Reddi 

271. 272 

Banian 

. 155 

Bed Sea . 

. 152 

Sankiaid . 

. 188 

Kegur 

. 260 

Santana . 

. 266 

Religion . 168,172,201, 

Haiithal . 

162. 153. 249 


245, 

253, 2G6 

Santhal immlRrants . 1.52 

Religious mendicants 259 

San war . 

. 302 

Religious sections 

270 

Banzkar . 

. 301 

Beahnhr . 

. 170 

Saj . 

. 281 

Keaident . 

. 2.57 

^ar-Afaai . 

. 188 

Rewa 

. 241 

Sarakha . 

. 176 

Rewakanta 

. 250 

Saralang , 

. 180 

r’Gylfo 

. 300 

Saraawati . 

. 163 

Rhenius . 

. 270 

Ba Ra Trayphum . 312 

Rbio-Iingga 

. 309 

Sarbandi . 

. 181, 189 

Rhodia 

. 305 

Sardehi . 

. 189 

Riff 

. 156 

Sarbad 

. 182, 191 

Rind . 191, 192 

l‘.»3, 224 

Sarika 

. 174 

Rindani . 

. 192 

Sar-i-Khana 

. 184 

Kithpur . 

. 260 

Sar-i'Kol . 

. 182 

RobertdeNobilibaa 270,289 

Sar-i Pul . 

. 183 

Rodani 

. 195 

Saroba 

. 188 

Rodok 

. 300 

Sarokh 

. 181 

Rohilkhand • 

154, 236 

Sart . 

160. 177, 189 

Robilla . 

166, 180 

Sary Bagniah 

. . 176 

Kotigbo , 

295 

Sassak 

. 321 

Kotti Island . 

•323 

Sataluh . 

. , 199 

Rowandea 

. 169 

Satana Syuda 

. . 201 

Royal races (36) 

. 164 

Satani 

. 288 

Kumbowe 

307 

Satara 

. 251 

Rumdani . 

. 196 

Sat Naini . 

. 236, 244 

Rummook 

. 169 

Baugor 

200, 241 

Rumnaha . 

260 

Saul. . 

. 180 

Runn of Cutob 

. 155 

Saur . 

. 281 

Russians . 

. 160 

Bavara 

. 281 

Rustak 

. 182 

Savu Island 

, 320 

Rustam' 

. 170 

Sawantwari 

. 250 

Rutlam 

. 241 

Bayak 

. 175 

Buy . 

. 177 

Sobwa 

. 191 




Scythian . 

. 152, 158 

Sababji . 

. 248 

1 Seafaring . 

. 262 
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Sea of Ural « 

. 173 

Sebrao 

. 822 

Segadi 

. 278 

Seghalien or Tarakai 331 

Sehkuba . 

. m 

Seiatan, 171, 181, m 1^ 

Sejamei . 

SeUdr 

. SOT 
. 168 

Seleuoua . 

. 179 

Seljuk . 

. 174 

SelunA 

290,309 

Semang . 

Semao island . 

. 308 
. 323 

Semites 

166, 178 

Sennaar 

. 157 

Sennacherib 

. 170 

Seoni 

. 241 

Seringapatam . 
Serpa 

Serpent-worship 

. 260 
295 

! 289 

Sert Chai . 

. 168 

Seth . . * . 

. 276 

Setti . 

. 276 

Seva Koolman . 

. 18$ 

Sewistah . 

. 189 

Sgau . 

Shadi Baitho 

. 292 
. 245 

Shadlu 

. 168 

Shaghnan . 

. 182 

Shah Abbas 

170, 171 

Shabgagi . 

. 170 

Shah Ismail 

. 173 

Shah Madar 

. 253 

Shabnoor . 

. 267 

Shahoaai . 

. 189 

Shahren . 

Shahr Roghan . 

. 189 
. 198 

Shahrud . 

. 171 

Shah Sarwari . 

. 168 

Shah Seven 

. 166 

Shah Verdi Khan 

. 170 

Shahtadah 

169,200 

Shaibani . 

. 174 

Shaikh 

. 226 

Shaikh Adi 159, 169, 184 

Shaikh Jam 

. 171 

Sbaikk-Nasur . 

. 181 

Shaikh>ul*Jabl . 

. 253 

Shal . 

183, 194 

Shalmani . 

. 205 

Shamaniat 

. 176 

Shamara . 

. 159 

Shamlu . 

. 167 

Shammar 

. 162 

Shama-U’Din . 

. 165 

Shan . 250. 290, 293, 310 

Shanar 

287, 273 

Shandoo . 

290,292 

Shanwari . 

. 203 

Sharaf Bayehe . 

. 169 

Sharifat . 

. 168 

Sharif-ud-Din . 

. 189 

Shatpal . 

. 180 

Shawls 

. 171 

Shawl-wool 

. 182 

Sheba 

- 187 

Shechem . 

. 173 

Sheen 

. 297 

Shehrui . , 

. 171 

Shekagi . 

. 166 

Shekh ’ . 

. 188 

Bhekhah . 

. 209 

Shekh-Budin . 

. 221 

Shelluk . 

167, 166 

Shembadaven . 

. 876 

Shen Tamil 

. 268 

Shen>taen . 

. 329 

Sheorani . 

. 182 

Shepherd races . 

. 252 

Sherabin . 

. 163 

Sher All . 

. 171 

Sherwani . 

. 192 

Shersad 

. 185 
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Shei. . 
Sberaroy Hillt 
Shibrgbam 
Shiffbnani . 
ShiiMrpur. 
Shina 
Shinki . 
Shinwari . 
Shirani . 
Shiri. 
Shivaganga 
Sho^ 
Sholapur . 
Shorabak . 
Shrimali . 
Sbughnan 
Sham 

Siah'ohadar 
Siah Koh .. 
Siah Poah 
Siam . 

Siau Island 
Sidi . 

Sidra book 
Sien-kan . 
Sifan 
Sijistan 
Sikhs 
Sikkim 
Silah Silah 
Silk . 

Sin 


. 168 
188, 187 
. 211 
. 188 
. 274 
. 274 
. 251 
. 183 
. 253 
. 173 
. 197 
. 186 
180, 188 
170, 183, 202 
309, 312 
. 322 
. 153 
. 169 
. 313 
209, 800, 329 
167 
155; 234, 259 
295, 302 
167 
174 
161 


Sind 1G6, 223, 226, 245, 260 


Sinda 
Sindi 
Sind rirer 
Sindus 
Singhalese 
Singh apani 
Siiigpho . 

Sinjani 
Sinn . 

Sipah 
Sipal 

Sirphera . 

Sisio, Sissoflya 
Sitamwu . 

Skardo or Iskardo 
Slaves 
Slaves of Zanzibar 
Slotar 
Sobar 
Soda 

Sogdiana . 

Sok . 

Sok-p<* 

Sol . 

Sulduz 
Solgo 
Soliga 
Solor 
Somali 
Someswara 
Somnath . 

Sondi and Tiyar 
Sorapur . 

Soru . 

Sot . 

Soudan 
Sou rah 

Spanish Indies 
Spanish tenitory 
Spin Tarin 


Spirit- worthipfXMrs 245, 289 
Srimananti . . 307 

Srinuggnr . . . 2^ 

Strabo . • • 199 

Su . . . 152, 224 

Saaheli . • 166 

Suari of Pliny , . 281 

Suawua . . 166 

Bubaihi . 164 

Submarine bank . 314 

Sodra . ,154 


FAQE ! 
. 276 
. 282 
180, 182 
. 178 
224,225 


151 
. 228 
. 164 
. 151 

804,305 
. 243 
. 250 
. 172 ! 
. 169 
204, 208, 209 
297 
194 

152 
241 
300 

176, 184, 231 
158 
. 309 
. 281 
226, 227 
. 152 
. 299 
. 208 
. 175 
. 167 
, 330 
. 262 
. 322 
. 157 
. 253 
. 253 
. 273 
, 257 
. 176 
. 222 
. 167 
. 281 
161, 165 
. 326 
186 


Sufebwand 
Sufi . 

Suimanial . 

Suiva 

Snlah Vakian 
Sakeyt 
Snlimania 
Suliman Khel 
Suliman range . 
Saltan Sanjar 
Sulu. 

Suluk ■ 
Somaioha . 
Sumatra 
Sumbawa . 
Sumbulpur 
Summa’ 

Sumra 
Sundur 
Sunjia 
Sunni 
Sunwar 
Surat 
Sur Das 
Surjahea 
Surkhawi . 
Surkh Rud 
Surma valley » 
Suryav nsa 
Sutlej * , 

Svan . 

Svrartz 

Swat . 

Swetambara 

Syria 

Syriac 

Syrian 

Syuds 

Taafah . 

Tab . 

Tabakat-i-N aairi 
Tabas-Gbayn . 
Tabriz 
Taemuni 


PAOB 
. 172 
. 172 
. 169 
. 166 
. 166 
. 296 
. 169 
186, 187 
. 180 
- . 181 
319, 827 
. 318 
. 228 
225, 316 
. 321 
. 241 
224,226 
. 224 
267. 276 
. 807 
. 201 
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Tat . . 160,170,177 

Ta Ta 

. 880 

Tatao 

. 318 

Tauri 

. 170 

Tohernie Kobluki . 175 

Tebula 

. 801 

Toda 

. 166 

Tedsen 

. 166 

Teeag 

. 240 

Teera, Teyar, or liar 267 

Teheran . 

. 168 

Teld . 

. . 185 

Teling . . 

. 271, 272 

Telugtt 

. 269 

Tenizai . 

. . 189 

Tereki 

. 186 

Terek river 

. 160 

Temate . 

. 319 

Tezin 

. 186 

Thabet . 

. 162 

Thai. 

. 180 

*Thammuz 

. 245 

Thar 

. 224 

Tharu 

. 237 

Tbek 

. 293 

Thian Shan 

. 176 

Thoki 

. 186 

Tbotyal 

. 244 

Thundan . 

. 267. 273 

Thur 

. 225 

1 Tiari 

. 159 

1 Tibbes 

. . 177 

f Tibbu 

. 156 

) Tibet 

. 295, 298 

t Tidore 

. 319 

t Tigre 

. 156 

1 Tiwis • . 
i TilehKobi 

. 159, 168 

. . 171 

Timc!^ 

. 323 


Taemuii 


. 169 
. 167 
. 165 
. 171 
159, 170 
177, 181, 183, 


Taga or Tyagia 
Tagala 
Tagao 
Taghai 
Taifah 
Tajak 


171, 177, 181, 
183 
. 236 
326, 327 
. , . 180 
. 188 
. 180 

160, 177, 182, 188, 
189 


Tak, Tak-pa 
Takeh 
Takht-i-Sulimau 
Takke 
Takshak 
Talaing 
Talapoin 
Talikhan 
Talish 
Telwr 
Ta ' nr 
Tamarui . 
Tainasliigt 
Tamas^T . 
Tamil * . 

Tamra-pami 
Tamnlian . 
Tanaoli . 
Tangistani 
Tank 

Tanna Papua 
Taprobane 
Tapti 
Tarakai . 
Tarin 
Tarshish 


. 302 
. 181 
. 183 
174, 175 
152, 154 
163, 290, 293 
312 
182 
160, 171, 172 
, 188 
. 227 
. 195 
. 156 

. ir>6 

. ;104 
. 304 
. 153 
214, 216 
. 166 
, 188 
. 324 
.. 304 
. 261 
. 831 
186, 196 
187 


Tartarsl60,17S, 174, 176, 


Taabkand . 


154 


Timur 164,165,165,173, 
188, 185 
Tiperahr Hills . • 246 

Tipu Sultan . 260 

Tirah . . • 180 

Timi . . 203 

Tirthankara . . 253 

Tista river . 302 

Tides . . .184 

Tiyar . . 267, 273 

Tobedanie . .157 

Tochari . . . 224 

Toda . .283 

Toddy-drawers 
Togarmah . . 187 

Toksbi . . .162 

Toniyris . . . 154 

Tonaaman . . 274 

Tor . . . - 221 

Tori .... 188 
Torsang-raj . . 299 

Tor Tarin , . . 186 

Totti . . 264, 279 

Toung-thu . . 293 

TowluBaluoh . . 181 

Tradixm castes . 245, 252 
Trans-India . . 151 

Trans -montane . 167 
Travanoore . 263, 265 
Trcbizond 159 

Trees ... 260 
Triuganu . . . 307 

Tsobible deity . . 160 

Tsha-podgir . . 176 

Tsian-Luug . . 176 

Tuareg . . . 156 

Tubal ... 187 
Tuda or Tudavara . 283 
Tulsi Bai . . . 260 

TulsiDas. . 235 

Tulu, Tuju, or Tulava 

Tumak cap of fur . 176 

Tumbttdra . . 257 

Tong • . .329 
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Tungistan . 167 

Tungstar . . 175 

Tangos . . 176, 830 

Tura .174 

Turan . . 173 

Turanian immigrants 152 

Turanian races . 168, 241 
Turbat Hsidari . 171 

Turbet . 176, 201 

Turget . .176 

Tori 182, 183, 208, 210 
Turk 158, 160, 168, 170, 
173, laS. 298 


Turkey in Asia 
Turkhani . 

Torki 

Turkish carpets 
Turkish Kunlistan 


Turk Karae 
Turkolani 

Turkoman 158, 160, 166, 
178, 178, 181, 186, 187 


158 

225 

165 

167 

168, 

169 

171 

187 


Turks 
Tumak 
Turshez 
Tutamdarra 
Ttttung . 

sa : 

Tyre 
Tzu . 


155 
. 181 
. 171 
. 180 
. 818 
. 168 
. 171 
151, 187 
. 329 


Ubul Khair Khan 
Udai 
Uigur 
Ujong 
Ulatan. . 
Ultra-India 
Ulu . 

Ului 

Umar, Khalif 
Umarari . 

Umas 
Umra , 

Umrani . 

Ung . 

Ungaobit . 

Ungujo . 

Upper Sind 
Ural. 

Ural Altaic . 
Ur*bhoi-wanlu 
Urd . 

UrganJ . 

Urghun . 

Uriya 
Urumia . 

TJsanltt 
Ushnai 
Ushtarana 
Usman 
Usmanli . 
Usmanzai . 

Ustajulu . 

Utanzai 


174 
308 
173, 174 
. 307 
. 176 
151,209 
. 307 
, 190 
. 155 
. 195 
. 189 
. 228 
. 192 
. 174 
. 174 
. 167 
. 224 
174, 176 
. 158 
. 271 
. 184 
. 174 
*. 189 
. 247 
. 169 
768, 172 
169, 170 
. 212 
. 174 
178, 174-78 
188 
167 
192 

Utman Khel 187, 189, 209 
Utmanzai 182, 211, 215, 
217 

Uttara ... 154 

Uzbek 166,178.181.182, 
183, 184, 187, 189 
Uzoi. . . .174 


Vadbn, Oolladen 
Vaisya . 
Vakhan . 
Valabhi . 
Valluvar . 

Van . 

Vanara . 
Vanicha . 
Vannian . 
Varaha . 


267 

154 

182 

152 

277 
168 
274 
189 

278 

152 
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Varma . . 263 

Varuna . . 260 

Vaziri . 210 

Vedan, Vedar^Bedan 282 


Veddah . 

Velama 

VellaUr . . 2 

Vellanatii 
Venkoba . 
Vennezgar 
Venukh . 

Vidur . 2 

Vihowa 

Yikramaditva . 
Village deities . 2 

Vill^eyitafl 

Vira.Saiva 
Vittoba . . 2 

Vizeratii Bauze 
Volcanic outburst 


. 304 
. 271 
206, 270 
. 271 
. 253 
. 172 
. 189 
258, 260 
. 189 
. 152 
253, 288 
. 252 
. 286 
. 289 
253, 260 
. 271 


Yezd 

Yezdiklianeb Su 

Yokaribaeh 

Yoktan 

Yomut 

Yora 

Yu-chi 155 
Yuikhun . 
Yunnan . 
Yuruk nomades 
Yuau6 . 


PAGE PAGE 

171, 172 Amphiganidse . . 855 

. 168 Ancylonvoha pinguis 864 

166 Anirosceiidae . . 356 

. 161 Antbicide . 353 

174, 175 Antbomyia braskiua . 360 


. 160 Antbophilidie . 
152, 173, 224 Anthrenus vorax 
. 174 Ant-lions . 

329 Ants 

les 160 Apamidsa . 

. 171 Apliides . 


Yusufzai . 179, 182, 183, Aphis lanigera . 362, 865 

187,216 Apbodiidae . 353 

Apidse ... 354 
Zab . . 162, 168 Aradidsc ... 856 

Zabalistan . . 180 Asilidse . 3M 

Zabiyab-ul-Mobli . 305 Asopidn . . . 856 

Zagros . . . 167 Ateuobus . .359 

Zahri . .195 

Zaidiya . 2.53 Bacteria barmbntosa 368 

Zaimukht . 208, 209 Badbiya . . . 366 

Zainderud 
Zaitun Hills 
Zakha . 

Zali . 

Zand 

Zanganab . 


Waddara 

Wadhel 

Wagher 

■Wngbia 

Waisb 

Wajeya 

Wakbi 


, 262 
. 255 
. 255 
. 256 
. 225 
. 154 
. 178 
. 175 
. 261 
173, 178 
. 167 


208,209 Badbiya 
. 171 Bakoli 
. 168 Bala 
. 204 Bangka 
170 Barar 
. 1(>6 Batacera 
. 172 Bees 


Wakbi . .178 

Wa-Kilema . . 175 

Wakkali ... 261 

Wakkan . . 173, 178 

Wa-Kuafi . .167 

Waleyat, Vilayat . 180 

Walleb . . 251 

WaUubhi . .261 

Wana . . 188 

Wanparti. . 289 

Warangal. . . 243 

Wardba . . . 241 

Warrior Island . 824 

Wasberroen . . 263 

Waziri 182,185,187,210^ 

Weavers . 276 

Wei-ning, . 329 

West Aj^ans . . 153 

Wetter . . .322 

Widow . , 247, 260 

Women 164, 167, 175, 184, 
186, 187, 193, 239 
Women priestesses . 330 
Wun . . 258, 259 

Wurdak . .187 


Zangaria * 160, 173, 176, Beet*fly 
178 Beetles 


270, 276, 289 


Ya-bein . 

Yabu 

Yadava 

Yadu 

Yaifai 

Yakba . 

Yaktbumba 

Yakut . 

Yatava 

Yanaou 

Yarava 

Yarkand Daria 
Yar Klian 
Yar Muhammad 
Yau . 

Yavana 

Ycdenalknad , 
Yegbani . 

Yeh 

Yellama . 

Yelmi 

Yenadi 

Yengi 

Yerava 

Yerkal . 

Yerra Wallciuo 
Youtland . 


, 291 
. 174 
. 272 
. 188 
. 164 
. 295 
. 295 
. 173 
. 266 
. 155 
. 263 
. 180 
. 213 
. 184 
291, 329 
. 289 
. 263 
. 188 
. 329 
. 256 
. 271 
286 
. 174 
262, 271 
. 287 
. 271 
. 152 


Zangi 
Zanakar 
Zanzibar . 
Zar Afshan 
Zardah 
Zargwal . 
Zarkani . 
Zar Kharidi 
Zaza 

Ze baing . 

Zebu 

Zeidnat 

Zeleb 

Zend 

Zertuabt . 
Zerza 
Zetunabad 
Zezdi 

Ziadoglu . 
Ziari 

Ziegenbald 

Zimmay . 

Zindab 

Zirak 

Zmara 

Zobeid 

Zobinawand 

Zoi . 

Zorapur . 

Zoroaster . 

Zouane 

Zulu 

Zuri . 

Zurmat . 

Zu-ul-Kadar 


184 Bendido) 
301 Bhungo 
157 Blattidse 


. 365 
. 365 
. 362 
. 366 
. 362 
. 367 
. 360 
358, 359, 365 
. 356 
. 362 
. 354 


172 Boarmia leucostigmaria 


189 

188 Boarmidse 
». ^69 Bombycid» 

. 158 Bombycoidae 
310 Borabyx . 

. 32(5 Bostrichidas 
. 184 Botyd» . 

* 172 Bracliinides 
. 153 Braconidso 
. 172 Brarrah . 

169 Bruchus . 

. 169 Bugs 

. 159 Bujek 


‘ 365 
. 355 
. 356 

. 355 
. 365 
. 362, 363 

. 356 
. 358 
354 

. 364, kr> 
358, 361, 863 
. 350 


166 Buprestidie 353, 358, 359, 


312 CaLANDRA 362, 364, 365 


. 2:i6 Oallidea 
185 Calpids . 

. 222 Ciaintharis 

162 Cantuo 
173 Carabidjc . 
170 (’aradrinidy* 

. 2-54 ( ’aSMidid.'e 
. 172 Castniidse 

. 156 C/iitei>hiida.* 

. 158 (Caterpillars 
183 (Catocalidse 
186, 189 Cebrionidaj 
167, 190 (Cecidomyida* 
Oentn>ede8 


Oentii>ede8 

(^epbala'tnia 

INSECTS, Cerambycidas . 

Ceranibyx vatica 

From page 350 to 356, CCercopiuse 


. 358 
. 855 
. 858 
:i58 
. 353 
. 3f)5 
:t54, 865 
. 355 
. 355 
. 8ti0 
. 855 
. 853 
3:>6, 305 
. ;i60 
• . 5«l 
354, S59 
. 363 
. 356 


vol. ii. The figures (Jorosterna gladiator 362 
refer to the pages of the Oeteniza . . . 360 

article * Insects.* Octoniadae . 353,366 

Ccutbo-rhyncbus con- 

Acauum tela hi ua 361 tractus . . . 860 
Aobeta cainiK'stris . 365 Chafer . . 861 

Acidalidae . . 355 Chalcididw . . 854 

Aorydium migratorium Ohelifer . . 360 


AdoUa . 3^ 

jEcuUum Tbomsoni 
Agia 

Agreatis segotum 
Aiope 
Alydida» . 


mum Ohelifer . 

366 Ob*beds, UiKi>. 
358, 365 ChincMe insects 
ni 365 Cbironomide . 
. 362 Chbephoridaa . 
. 360 (Cborentiibe 
3.55 Chrysidoe . 

356 ChrysomeUda) . 
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Cieadidse . 356 

CioondcUdao . . 353 

Cimicide . . 356 

Cistolidse . . 353 

Cixiidse . 356 

Oieridse . . . 358 

Cnethooampa . . 365 

Coceidn . . . 366 

Gocoinellidie . 364, 865 

Coccus laooa . 857 

Oocliineal . 867 

Coffee tree . . 364 

Coleopiera 358, 361 
Colyduadas . 353 

Coniopteryx 354 

Copridie . 353, 868 

Cordylia . . 357 

CoreidsB . . . 866 

Cossidae . . 365 

Crabronidie . 364 

Crane-fiy . . 366 

Crickets . . 365 

Cryptooephalidae 854 
Cryptogamio plants 360 
Cuoujiasp . . . 353 

Culex laniger . 366 

Culicidse . . 366 

Curculio . .362,364 

Ouroulionidae . . 353 

Curutninga beetle . 862 

Cymatophoridfe 355 

Daddy lonolbgs . 360 

Decticus . . . 359 

Deiopeia pulcbella . 359 

Depresearia 862, 364 
Derbidte . . 356 

Dermestidae . . 353 

Diapridae . 354 

Dipsas isocrates . 359 

Diptera . 351, 356, 360 

Dolichopidae . 36(} 

Donacidre 354 

Dragonflies 361 

Drepana . . 365 

Drepanognatbus saltator 
350 

Drcpanulidce 35a 

Durkhi 366 

Dynastidte . 353, 358 

Dyticidae . 353 

Kdehhidas . 356 

Klaturidu) 353, 359 

Ernbidai . . 354 

Endum^ebidae . . 3.54 

Ennoniidae . 3r>5 

Kimychidui . 356 

Epeira ’. 359, 360 

Kpbemerida) . 354 

Epbyridas . 3,5.5 

Ercbidae . . 355 

Eriopida) . . 355 

Erotylidse . . 354 

Kuacantbus interruptus 

360 

Eucliirus . . 361 

Kuclididm . . 355 

Eumcnidas 354 

Kuttteta . 359 

Eumolpidss . . 354 

Euphoii . . . 359 

Kupithecia ooffearia . 365 
Eui>roctis virgunoula 365 
KurhipidR . . 355 

Eurygasteridie . . 366 

Facillidae . 355 

Flattidie ... 356 

Fly . . .360 

ForfiouHdie . . 35.. 

Formicidae 354, 359. iMr 
Fulgoridai • 866, 359 
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Galeruoid^ . 

. 354 

Galls 

. 357 

Geliohidie 

. 356 

Goometridae 

. 355 

Geotrupide 

. 353 

Ghoon, Ghfm ^ 

362, 364 

Ghudya . 

305, 366 

Gindar 

. 865 

Girinid® . 

, 353 

Girwn or Girwi 

. 365 

Glottulid® 

. .355 

Glyphypterjgid® 

. 356 

Oonoptcrid® 

, 355 

Goorghooryah . . 366 

Gracularia oofieifoliella 364 

Gram^beetlo 

. 304 

Grasshopper 

369, 301 

Oryllid® . 

. a54 

Gryllotalpa vulgaris 365 6 

Gryllus . 

365, 

HADBNIOAt 

. 3.55 

H®merosid® . 

. .355 

Halticid® 

. 354 

Katydid® . 

. 356 

Heltocopis eupido 362, 364 

Hehothid® 

. 355 

Heliothia armigera 304-5 

Hemicerid® 

, .3.5.5 

Hemileia vastatrix . 364 

Hemiptera aOl . 356, 361 , 


363 

Horminid® 

. ,356 

Hes|®rid® 

. 355 

Hetiroptcra . 

. 351 

Hispid® . 

. 354 

Histerid® 

. 3.53 

Homopterid® 351, 355, 356 

Honey -dew 

. 362 

Hyhheid® 

. 3f)5 

Hydrocampid® 

. 3.56 

Hydromctrid® . 

. 3ri6 

Hydrophilid® . 

353, 359 

Hydrophilus . 

. 3.59 

Hydro]>Kychida) 

, 351 

Ilylcsiiius 

. ,362 

Hymenoptem . 

3.51, .36,3 

Hyju'iiid.'** 

Hyi>oetvlid]i* 

. 355 

. 3;>.5 

llypogramiuidiv 

. :u>r* 

Ilypopyridjv 

. 3.55 

Iasmio.v. . 

. 3r.r. 

Ichiieutnouidit' . 

. 'Ml 1 

iHsid.t* 

. 3.5r. 

Itch iuseci 

. 361 

Kara khut 

. 3.5S 

Kaiua 

. .362 

Lady mans 

. ‘M\U 

Lainiid.'u . 

. 351 

Lumpy rid:r 

3.53, 3f»9 

Lareiititl.e 

. 3.55 

Larridn^ . 

. 351 

Larvn* 

:n;i, 363 

Ltithridind® 

. 3.53 

Latr»d<*oU^H lugiil 

MiH 358 

Leoattiiini 

. 3(’»1 

lA^pidista pinguis 

. ;w*vi 

Loi>idoptera .‘tTfl, 

357, :i.59 

Lopiama . 

. 360 

Lo{>toccrid® 

. ,351 

Tieptosctdis 

, 358 

l^eptura . 

363, 3<M 

Leuoanul® 

. 35.5 

Libellulid® 

, 354 

Limscodid® 3.55 

358, 365 

Liparid® . 

. 355 

Lithosiidn; 

. 355 

Lixus 

. 364 

Locust 

361, 365 

Longioornes 

. 363 

Lucanid® • 

. 353 
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Iiucanus . . . 3f>l 

Luciolft . . . .%9 

Luminous inseota . 359 

LycTenidse . . 355 

Lygaeidse . , . 356 

Lyonetidn . . 356 

Macartd^ . . 355 

Maggot . . . 360 

Makora . . . 363 

Mantidje . 354, 357, a58 

Margarodidw . . 356 

MeloidsB . . a5.3, 358 

Melolonthidio . 353, d<>2, 
364 365 

Melyridfe . . ’ 353 

Mcinbracidw . . 356 

Micronidsc . . 355 

Mietida3 . . . a56 

Midas . . .360 

Mimela xanthorliina ti<>4 
Monochamus soongna 3<».3 
MordellidM . 353 

Mosquitos . . 366 

Muscidfs . . . 356 

Mushrooms . . 3(K) 

Mutillidw • . . a54 

Mycetopbilidm . . 35<> 

Myiabns . . . 358 

Myrmeleonidas . . 354 

Myrmicidse . . a59 

Naroha coNSPEnsA . 365 

Necrophaga . . 358 

Ncmra . . 358, :i65 

Nepida) . . . 356 

Neuroptera 351, 354, 361, 
363 

Nitidulida) . . 353 

Nt>ctiluca , . . 359 

Noctuidaj . 355, 364, 365 


Nuio<loniid.v . . 355 

Ni'touectidaj . , 356 

Nntiufg insect . , Ji66 

Nycterilnd»o . . 356 

Nynipli:viid:t* . . 351 

tlM Orini,! A HMAUAUniNA 
359 

< Ksivus ovis . , 3r»l 

Ou'i'optoiua . . 358 

OuniiaiophoridH.' . 355 

(>phiderid;r . 355 

OphitiHida^ . . 355 

Opunha . . . 357 

( »rrlM'st.eH fagi . . 3i>0 

Orgyiii iVylaiiicji 365 

OiMuipiora . 354 

OrycU's . 302 

VAi’ini'tum).!; 3r)6 

I’jirhyihyjH’hi . 359 

raiiii wi'ovil . 357 

Valolo viridis . . 357 

l*niyad;v . . 355 

Pnpiiionida' . 354 

I'ass.iltda' . . 353 

PiiiiKsid.e . , 353 

rent«‘t«>mid:o . 356 

lVrlidA> . . 354 

IMmlaorida' . . 353 

Pimsmida) . 354, 358 

IMieidolu . . . 359 

riiiingii . . 365, 366 

I’liy Ilium . . 358 

I’hyllooenhalida' . 356 

JMiywipoda . . 354 

riant lice . . . 3i»3 

Plataspida' . 3.56 

Platydidft) . 355 

I'iuBudtt} . . . 3.% 

Polydesmidm . . 355 

Pumpilidfo . 354 

Ponoridte . 354, 359 
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Frio Dieu . 

. 357 

Prionid® . 

354, 363 

Paelaphid® 

. 353 

Psocid® . 

. 364 

Psychid® . 

. 365 

Psyohomid® 

. m 

Payllid® , 

. m 

Pterophoriil® . 

. a50 

Pyralid® , 

. 360 

REDtJVIIDiE 

. 356 

Remigid® 

. aof) 

Rhyacophilid® 

. a54 

Rhynchophora . 

362, 364 

Rhynccenus , 

. 364 

Rice- weevil 

. 366 

Rig . 

. (/62 

Rottlera . 

. 363 

Rutelid® . 

. 363 

Sagridas . 

. 354 

Haperdii . 

. 303 

Saturiniid® 

36.5, 357 

Baw-fiiea . 

360, 363 

Scarab®uB 

a58, a59 

Scarid.® . 

. .a56 

Scarlet mite 

. 301 

Scolopendra pbos- 

phoroa . 

. a59 

Scolytus . 

. 36)2 

Scoparid® 

. .a56 

Scorpions . 

. 300 

Scydm®nidre . 

.. 363 

Bcricostomid® . 

. a54 

Siliiid® 

. 354 

Silnha 

. 358 

Siraulld® . 

. 356 

Sito.% 

. 365 

Sitophilys oryxa^ 
Skip- jack . 

. 366 
. 3f>9 

Sphamophorus i>lani- 

pcnnis . 
Spn®ridiad® . 

. 362 

. a53 

Sphogid® . 

. 354 

Sphingiil® 

. 355 

Spilomelid® 

. 366 

Stag-beetles 

. 361 

Staphilinid® 

. 353 

Stenocephalid® 

. 3.56 

Strationiidre 

. 356 

Surauri 

. 362 

Tabanid® . 

, 356 

'relephoridn* 

. 3.53 

Tenthredo 

. 363 

Termitid® 

354. 357 

Tetranychus pn paver® 365 

Tettigoniid® 

. .356 

T’hela 

. ,362 

Thermisid® 

. 355 

'J’hyka eucharih 

. 36.6 

Tincid® . 

. ,3.56 

15ngid® . 

a56), 363 

'I’ipnlid® . 

a56, JKir) 

Tomicid® 

353, 362 

Tortoiae beetles 

. 366 

Tortrioid® 

356 

Toxocampid® . 

. 355 

Trap- door spider 

. 360 

Triohiad® 

36.3, 366 

Trichopterygid® 

. 353 

Trogid® . 

. 353 

Trogositid® 

. 353 

Urapterioid^ 

. 855 

Waspb . 

. 360 

Weevils , 

3G1, 364 

White ants 

. 365 

Wood-moth 

. 359 

Xyunidjb 
X ylocopa . 

. 355 

. 3tW 

Xylophagi 

. m 
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Yponomeutida? 

. a56. 

Zyoasnid^ 

, 355 


MAMMALIA, 

From page 819 to 885, vol. 
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the pages of the article 
* Mammalia.* 


ASlian 

. 8.34 

Ailurus fulgena 

, 828 

Ant-eater 

. 835 

Antelopes 

. 8,34 

Apes . ’ . 

. 826 

Arotomydin® . 

. a3i 

Artictia binturong 

. a30 

Artiodactyla . 

. 833 

Aru Islands 

. 822 

Arvicola Roylei 

. 8.32 

Asa, wild 

. 8.33 

Atherura faaciculata 832 

Australia . 

. 822 

Axis maculatua 

. 8.34 

Baboons . 

. 826 

Badgers . 

. 828 

Bal®noidea 

. 8.30 

Bara aingha 

. 833 

Barbastellua com- 

munis . 

. 827 

Bats . 

. 826 

Bears 

. 828 

Berardius Arnouxi 

. 830 

Bison 

. 835 

Boar 

. 828 

Bovidw 

. 8.3*1 

Buffalo 

. 834 

Burhel 

. 835 


OAMELOPARDlDiK . 833 


Canid® . . . 8.'K) 

C.aprin® . . 834 

Carnivora . 828 

Cats . . . .828 

Cattle . .834 

(kdebcs . 822 

Cervid® . . 833 

(-ervuluB aureus . 834 

Cetacea . . . 830 

Ch®rodia . , ' . 8;i3 

Chamois , . 834 

Chqcta . .829 


(3»eiroptera . 826 

Chikara , . . 834 

(Jivets . . . 829 

(*oelops Frithii . 827 
Coraira Alpina . . 828 

Crossopua Himalaicus. 828 
Ouon rutilans . . 830 

Cynogale Benncttii . 830 
Cynopterus margi- 
natus . 820 


Deer .884 

Delphinanterus leucas 830 
Dclphinid® . . 831 

Digitigrada . . 838 

Dog tribe . . 830 

Dolphins . . 831 

Dugong . . 831 

Edentata . . 836 

Elephantid® . . 833 

Erinaceid® . 823 

Fklid.* . . . 828 

Keroouius maoropus 828 
Flying foxes . . 82(» 

Flying lemurs . . 836 
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PozM ... 830 


Qalbopithboiojb . 

826 

OaTmus Murus 

835 

Qasalla Bennetlii 

834 

Gibbons . 

826 

Olobioeephalus In- 


disUB . 

830 

Goats 

834 

GolundaElUotii 

832 

Gooral 

834 

Grampus griseus 

830 

Harbs 

832 

Hedgehogs 

828 

Hemiiraguf jemlaiooB 834 

Herpesies gnsens 

830 

Hipposlderos armiger 

826 

Hog bsdgei^ 

828 

Hyeuinse . 

829 

Hylbbatinn 

826 

Hyraoida . 

833 

Hystrix leuoura 

832 

iBBX 

834 

InieotiYoia 

827 

Inuns 

826 

jACKAt 

830 

Jerboa 

832 

Kbmab Hodobonu . 

834 

Kirivottla piota , 

827 

Kogia brevioepB 

830 

LAeauRua Pbarsoni 

827 

Leggada platythrix . 

832 

Lemuridm 

826 

Leopards . 

828 

Lepus rufioaudatus . 

832 

Lions 

828 

Loris gracilis . 

826 


PAQS 

Lutrin«B . • .828 

Ljnz . . * 828 

MaOAOUB RADUTU8 . 826 


MaUjAiift . 821 

MauididiB . 836 

Mmrkhbr . . 834 

Mamoti . . . 831 

Mariem ... * 828 

Martel flavignla . 828 

MegadermatinaD . 826 

Melidids. . . . 828 

Memimna Indioa 834 

Mice ... 832 

Molei ... 827 

Molucca! . . . 822 

Mougooa . .830 

Monkeyi . . . 826 

Monodou monooeros 830 
MoMhidA . . 834 

Muridie . . 831, 832 

Marina luillus. . . 827 

Mui bandieota . . 832 

Muik-deer . 834 

Muik-rat . . . 827 

Muitelidae . . 828 

Myogalea . .828 

Myotis muriniui *. 827 


Mbmorhoidus bubalina 
834 

Neobalsna . . 830 

Neddon Sikkimeniii 832 
Neomerii pkoooenoidei 831 
Nesokia Indica . 832 
Nil-gii . 8H4 

Noetilionidft . 827 

Nootulinia noctula . 827 
Nycteris Javanlca . 827 
Nyotioebus. i^ardi- 
gradui . . 826 

Nycticejui Heatbii . 827 


PAOX PAQR 

Nyctinomui plioaiui 827 Buminantia . 833 

Nyctopbiiui Oeoffroyi 827 KnsliUB . . 83:1 

Odontooeti . 880 Saiga . .831 

Oorial ... 834 Bamber . . 833 

Oroa . . 830 Soiuroptutui oanicepi 831 

Oroella breriroitrii . 8^ Sooiotuiilhue . 827 

Otteri . .828 Serow .834 

Ounce . . 828 Sheep . . 83r» 

Orit oyolboerol . 836 Shrewi . 827, 837 

Simiadie . . 826 

PAdHTnxBMATA . 833 Sirenia .831 

Paguma laniger . 830 Slotki 83:*t 

PangoUni . 835 Sorecidie . . . 827 

Panolia eldi . . 833 Boricului nlgreaoena . 828 

Papioninw . . 826 Squirrel! . . 831 

ParodoxuruB musanga 829 Suidie 833 

PerisBodactyla . . 833 

Pbalomyi leuourui . 832 Talpidae, moles 827 

PhoCnne oommunis . 830 Tapbocoinw H27 

PhyseterldsB . . 830 Tardigrada 83:» 

PlantigTMla . 8^ Tanium . . 826 

riatacanthomyi Uii- I Tebr . .834 

uruB . . .832 TetraoeroB quadri- 

Plataniata Qangetioa 830 oornis . 834 

PlecotuB auritUB . 827 Tigers . 82K 

Poroulia Balvania . 833 Tiagulidse 8:i4 

Porcupine . . 832 Tupaidsp . . 828 

Porpoues . . 831 

Portax plotuB . 834 ITwouIiATA . H3.'i 


■PrelbytiB . . . Urotrichu* talj>oidc» 827 


Prionodon pardicolor 829 Uriidie 828 

ProboBCoidea . . 833 Urva cancrivora . 8:i6 

Pteromya 8,31 

PteropuB , .826 Vampthtdae . . 

Vespertilioniflse 827 

Rat tbibb . 831, 832 Viverridie 82*4 

Rhinooerotide . . 833 Voles . . . 832 

Rbinolophinm . 826 Vulpei Bengalensis . 8^10 

Kfainopom a Hard wickii 827 

Rbitomyi badiUB . 832 AVbasbls . . 828 

Rodentia . . . ^1 Whales . 8:10 

RiioervuB duvaucelH 833 Wolf . . 8:K) 
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